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STABILITY  OF  THE  UNION. 

Onb  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  slow  growth  of  republican  Jnstitntions 
iu  E^arope,  is,  doubtless,  the  proximit)'  of  powerful  aristocratic  landed  in- 
terests, whose  sjstem  of  internal  oppression  furnishes  them  with  the 
means  of  external  corruption,  and  which  they  have  never  been  slow  to  ap- 
ply  to  the  internal  afikirs  of  any  state,  where  the  tendency  is  to  republic 
cnaism.  Unhappy  Poland  was  distracted,  and  ultimately  dismembered, 
through  the  influence  of  surrounding  despots,  operating  upon  the  inter- 
ests, passions,  prejudices  and  vices  of  its  own  leaders.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  the  first  Republic  of  France,  show  with  what  unscrupulous  bold- 
ness an  English  ministry  supported  and  paid  party-leaders,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  hurry  the  republicans  into  excesses  which  alienated  the 
sympathies  of  the  middle  mosses,  and  compelled  monarchical  reaction. 
The  enormous  scale  on  which  the  forgery  of  assignats,  as  proved  in 
courts  of  law,  was  carried  on  by  the  government  of  England,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  William  Pitt,  for  the  double  purpi>se  of  corrupt- 
ing party-leaders  in  Paris,  and  of  ruining  the  French  finances,  by  de- 
■troying  (through  excess  of  supply,  as  well  as  risk  of  fraud)  the  credit 
of  that  paper  which  was  the  only  resource  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, is  a  fearful  instance  of  the  machinery  which  corrupt  governments 
'Can  put  in  operation  against  the  stability  of  those  institutions  which  they 
dread,  and  the  integrity  of  those  couittriea  of  which  tliey  covet  a  portion. 
The  position  of  parties  in  the  United  States,  and  the  general  circumstan- 
ces of  the  continent  in  relation  to  Great  Britain,  indicate  ihe  working  of 
similar  schemes  agaioatthe  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  "  Model  Republic."  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary change  has  been  wrought  in  the  position  of  England  in  her  re- 
lations to  other  countries  ;  and  while  she  has  been  apparently  descending 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  seemingly  becoming  annually  more  depen- 
dant for  necessaries  upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  has  been  slowly  and 
cautiously  weaving  a  web  of  diplomacy,  designed  to  replace  her  at  once 
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and  Torever  at  the  head  of  comuiercial  and  manufacturing  nations,  and 
to  conitrm  her  in  the  dnminion  of  the  seas.  From  remote  points,  her 
combinatiotts  have  been  gradually  developed,  nritil  the  crisis  is  now  at 
hand,  and  she  hopes  to  make  a  finnl  and  successful  grasp  at  commercia] 
Bupremacy  over  a  dismembered  union  of  the  elates. 

The  course  of  alfairs  since  the  peace  of  I;?I5,  has  been  steadifj  to 
increase  the  importance  of  the  raw  materials,  of  manufactures,  and  of 
tropical  productions,  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate  latitudes. 
The  progress  of  science,  and  the  inventions  of  genius,  have  exerted  a 
constant  influence  in  increasing  the  facility  with  which  the  nations  of 
Kurope  may  supply  themselves  with  imluslrial  products,  and,  therelbre,  to 
diminish  the  amount  and  importance  of  their  international  trade.  This 
tendeucy  has,  however,  only  served  to  enhance  their  competition  for  the 
productions  of  tropical  climates,  and  of  newly  settled  regions,  of  which  the 
exports  are  always  that  rude  produce  necessary  to  supply  the  dense  popu- 
lations  of  the  older  and  wealthier  nations  with  the  material  for  labor. 
Those  who  can  beat  succeed  in  commanding  these,  in  eachangc  fur  a  smalt 
proportion  of  the  wrought  fabrics,  have  the  best  prospect  of  outstripping 
their  rivals  inthe.race  for  wealth  and  power.  Thip  became  manifest  to  the 
British  statesmen  immediately  on  the  settlement  ofEiirope  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  when  the  prospect  of  continuing  to  England  her  manufacturing 
and  commercial  monopoly,  by  keeping  Europe  embroiled,  was  at  an  end. 
A  new  policy  was  then  adopted.  Since  she  could  no  longer  maintain  a  mo- 
nopoly of  sale  at  high  prices,  she  prepared  toencounter  growing  competi- 
tion, by  laying  a  foundation  for  ample  supplies  of  ravv  materials  and  pro- 
duce from  her  own  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  for  cutting  olf,  aa  far 
as  practicable,  the  supplies  drawn  by  other  nations.  The  great  items  of 
demand  were  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  si)k.  sheep's  wool,  and' indigo,  aa  raw 
materials,  with  coffee  and  sugar  as  tropical  productions — each  year  be- 
coming raor«  necessary  to  her  people.  Of  the  raw  materials,  cotton  and 
wool  were  the  most  important ;  as  yet,  however,  the  demand  for  the  latter 
had  not  greatly  exceeded  the  English  home  supply,  bat  was  evidently 
increasing  beyond  it.  The  colony  of  Australia  was  fixed  upon  as  thff 
source  of  future  supply,  and  of  all  her  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  in 
that  alone  has  England  been  measurably  successfnl.  The  wants  of  cotton 
manufacturers  were  daily  l^ecoming  more  urgent,  and  with  every  new 
spindle  put  in  operation,  the  dependahce  of  England  upon  the  United 
States  was  enhanced.  The  British  statesmen  fixed  upon  the  East  India 
pogsedsLons  a»  the  quarter  whence  abundance  of  cotton  could  be  realized, 
in  full  confidence  thiit  any  quaniitj  could  be  there  raised,  of  a  qualitj 
e<iuftl  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Earnest  attention  was  therefore  di- 
rected to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  that  region 
to  prepare  them  for  an  extensive  system  of  cotton  culture.  Simullane. 
onsly  with  this  confident  reliance  upon  the  capabilities  of  India  to  pro- 
duce cotton,  she  adopted  the  calculation  that  free  African  and  East  In- 
dia labor,  applied  to  her  West  India  Islands,  would  produce  sugar  and  cof-  ' 
fee  much  cheaper  than  tiiose  articles  could  be  raised  in  frazil  and  Cuba  by 
the  expensive  and  wasteful  system  of  slave  labor,  more  particularly  if  the 
cost  of  slaves  and  the  expense  of  procuring  them  should  be  enhanced  hj 
the  suppression  of  the  African  trade.  It  followed,  if  her  reasoninn  was 
sound,  that  by  raising  ample  supplies  of  wool 'and  cotton  in  her  own 
possessions,  and  iacreaung  the  sugar  and  cofee  productions  of  her  West 
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India  lalinds,  bj  flubstituting  free  labor,  supplied  from  her  own  tropical 
and  densely- peopled  possessions  of  India,  the  suppression  cf  the  slave- 
trade  wonld  deprive  her  rivals,  Cuba  and  Brazil,  of  labor,  and  that  as 
blacks  do  not  increase  naturally,  in  those  regions,  she  would  soon  extin- 
guish, or  at  least  check  their  competition.  The  conspiracy  of  Turn- 
bull,  the  British  consul  at  Havana,  to  incite  a  slave  insurrection  in  Cuba, 
followed  close  upon  the  emancipation  of  British  West  India  slaves  ;  but  it 
waa  discovered  and  crushed  under  circumstances  that  lefl  no  doubt  of  the 
participation  of  the  British  government  in  [he  attempted  crimes. 

By  the  example  of  emancipating  her  ofrn  slaves,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
collateral  influence,  she  hoped  to  bring  about  emancipation  in  the  United 
States — an  event  which  would  not  fail  to  destroy  the  cotton  culture,  and 
thereby  protect  India  from  opposition,  as  well  as  deprive  her  European 
rivals  in  the  manufacture  of  a  source  of  supply.  The  emancipation  of 
her  own  slaves  in  the  West  India  Islands  was  effected  by  the  payment  of 
9100,000,000  as  indemnity  to  planters — having  at  hand  the  means  of 
crushing  any  attempt  at  insurrection,  to  which  si^dden  freedom  might 
prompt  the  blacks,  and  brtni;  on  a  barbarous  and  bloody  war  of  racea, 
such  as  that  of  which  Si.  Domingo  afforded  an  example,  she  remun^ 
rated  the  whites,  and  gradually  and  smoothly  freed  the  blacks.  Emanci- 
pation in  the  United  States  would  necessarily  be  a  different  matter.  Three 
millions  of  staves,  clothed  and  fed  by  their  owners,  could  not  be  paid  for. 
In  common  with  their  masters,  they  are  supported  by  the  products  of  their 
own  labor,  in  the  capacity  of  slaves.  Their  release  from  that  condition 
would  involve  at  once  a  cessation  of  production  ;  the  planters'  credit  with 
factors  would  cease,  their  nominal  wealth  disappear,  and  destitution  over- 
lake  the  whole  in  common.  Putting  aside  all  consideration  of  the  natu< 
ral  enmity  of  races,  this  destitution  would  necessarily  involve  scenes  of 
robbery,  outrage,  and  murder.  If  these  things  occur  in  Ireland  from 
mere  destitution,  what  would  result  from  the  distress  of  blades  and  whites, 
fired  with  mutual  enmity,  and  equally  strong  in  numbers  t  At  the  most 
moderate  calculation,  there  would  be  no  very  extensive  production  of  cot- 
ton— the  factories  of  New-England,  as  well  aa  of  Europe,  would  lose  their 
supplies — American  shipping  lose  two-thirds  of  its  freights;  while  Great 
Britain  would  have  ample  supplies  of  cotton  in  her  own  colonies  to  em- 
ploy her  own  ships ;  and  her  manufactories,  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
raw  material,  would  command  the  markets  of  the  world.  Such  was  the 
reward  which  England  promised  herself  for  the  exercise  of  philanthropy 
towards  the  poor  blacks.  Unfortunately,  although  virtue  always  has  its 
reward,  it  doea  not  always  come  in  the  shnpe  hoped  for  by  those  who 
practice  it  on  speculation,  and  the  scheme  fell  through — mostly  in  coo- 
>e<|uence  of  foar  leading,  erroneous  assumptions  :  First.  The  growing 
of  cotton  in  India — notwithstanding  that  American  seed,  American  plant- 
ers, American  cotton-gins  and  American  machinists,  were  at  great  eTpen» 
transferred  to  that  country — was  found  to  be  utterly  impossible.  The  siapift 
deteriorated  in  that  climate  so  much  as  to  render  competition  with  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  from  that  quarter  hopeless.  Second.  The  assumption  that  blacks 
would  work  in  a  state  of  freedom  as  well  or  better  than  as  slaves,  was  proved 
to  be  utterly  groundless  :  they  would  not  work  at  all,  and  her  colonies 
were  mined.  Third.  The  assumption  that  immigrants  from  the  sugar 
and  coffee  countriea  of  India  could  produce  as  well  in  the  West  Indies, 
waa,  upon  trial,  found  equtlly  falUcioua,  and  the  remnant  of  the  misen- 
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ble  beings  whom  she  caused  to  be  transported  from  India  to  Jamaica,  are 
to  be  seat  back  at  great  expense.  Fourib.  Her  asGumption  that  the 
Arricaa  slave-trade  could  be  suppreased,  has  piored  as  great  a  blunder 
as  the  other  elements  of  her  grand  echeme,  and  the  leading  aathMilies 
upon  that  queatton  have  acknowledged  in  sorrow  the  fact,  that  the  hor- 
rors of  the  trade  are  at  this  moment  not  only  greater  than  ever,  but  that 
the  number  of  blacks  that  leave  Africa  is  larger,  and  annually  increasing. 
Indeed,  it  might  readily  have  been  deduced  from  the  state  of  afiaira,  thai  in- 
as  much  as  that  the  demand  for  coffee  and  sugar,  the  products  of  slave  labor, 
is  annually  on  the  increase  throughout  Europe,  if  the  supply  should  be 
diminished  through  the  failiire  of  the  English  scheme  to  enhance  it  in  ber 
own  cdonies.  by  free  labor,  then  the  demand  for  slaves  would  by  so  much 
be  increased,  and  cuusequently  the  profits  of  ibe  trade,  and  this  baa  in- 
deed been  the  case.  All  the  attempts  of  England  to  suppress  the  siavs 
trade,  by  the  employment  of  her  cruisers,  and  by  her  wordy  contentions  in 
relation  to  the  right  of  search,  have  been  nlore  than  countervailed  through 
the  demand  which  she  herself  has  creuted  for  the  products  of  slave-pur- 
chasing countries.  Her  blockading  squadron  hasdone,  literally,  nothing 
towards  its  professed  object.  ISo  far  from  its  having  suppressed  tha 
traffic,  or  promised  to  suppress  it,  it  was  concluded  by  the  ParliameDtarj 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  that,  although  the  squadron  was  in  the  very  high- 
est state  of  efficiency  and  discipline,  the  trade  was  "  now  conducted  with 
«n  amount  of  organization,  and  with  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  its  adventures,  such  as  has  never  before  been  opposed  to  the 
eiTorts  of  the  nations  engaged  in  suppressing  it."  The  mean  number  of 
captives  matters  very  little  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  this — and  the 
London  Tines  remarks  as  follows  : 

>>  At  a  mere  question  of  tact,  it  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  that  our  cmi- 

sera  do  □!![  prevent,  oor  even  materially  impede,  the  exportation  of  slaves  from 
Africa,  nor  their  importatioo  into  Brazil.  On  the  coutrary.  it  has  betsn  concur- 
rently staled  bj  the  commodore,  and  one  of  the  moEt  intelligent  captains  of  the 
squadrop,  that  ita  preBence  did  actually  tend  to  the  cooHolldiitioo  and  aettlemeot 
of  the  traffic,  hy  conjining  iC  to  ftoiwes  of  large  capital  and  extraordinanf  le- 
touTces.  We  subjoin  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  Foreign  Office 
reports  and  Mr.  BandiDel'a  abstract : 

No.  of  ilsvat         No.  raptared 
exported.  by  cruiier*. 

...  54.102 4.677 

...  37,758 3.519 

...  76,107 9,7tje 

...  84,356 3,967 

"Indging  from  such  information  as  we  can  obtain,  we  think  the  number  of 
•lavBi  exported  from  the  coast  in  1048,  cannot  have  fallen  short  of  lOO.OOO,  of 
•which,  between  6,000  and  7,000  mnat  have  been  captured,  as  we  collect,  by  Sir 
Charles  Hotham's  squadron.  His  own  evidence  gave  nearly  30  per  cent,  ns  tlie 
proportion  of  capturea,  speaking  of  captured  vessels  only ;  but  if  thia  is  the 
case,  thn  captures  moat  have  been  confined  to  very  small,  or  very  lightlV'laden 
vegaela ;  for  the  propoitioQ  has  seldom,  it  will  be  seen,  reached  even  as  nigh  as 
10  per  cent. 

"  If  any  conclusive  confirmation  were  wanted  of  the  trath  that  tile  fluclna- 
detM  of  the  tlave-tmde  depeni^ed  solely  on  the  demand  for  slave-produce  in  the 
markets  of  Europe,  it  would  be  (band  in  at^le  which  cKhibita  a  comparaiive 


No.  of  slaves 

by  eraser.. 

\m\. 

..  04,114  .. 

3,616 

1844 

1H41. 

..  46,097  .. 

6,966 

1846 

1R4«. 

..  28,400  .. 

3,950 

1646 

1B43. 

. .  66,062  . . 

2,797 

1B47 
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view  of  tbe  exteot  of  the  trade  at  diReraot  periods,  and  oF  the  prices  at  auch 
periods  of  ordioarj  Havana  sugar : 


Rise  or    Fall  Increaae.  DtMireaae. 

J825tol830..34»..6(i...    9perct.—  ..21percl.  — 

1930"  1835.. 24     8 —  29  per  ct.    ..—  37percl. 

1835"1M0..29     3 19     "  —  -.73     "  — 

1B40 25     4 —  13     "  ..—  63     " 

18*1  to  1844.. 21     1 —  17     "  ..—  29     " 

1845"  1847.  .26     7.... 18     "  —  ..44     "  — 

"  Very  little  donbt  can  exist,  an  to  the  commercial  nharactar  of  the  whole 

proceeding.  The  oumbere  would,  doubtless,  have  dilfered  had  our  squadrun 
not  been  there,  but  the  proportioos  would  hftve  remnioed  the  same,  and  may  as 
well  set  at  rest  any  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  producing  the  increaae  of  the  elave- 
trade  at  one  time,  and  the  diminution  at  another." 

When  England,  through  the  enormous  rise  of  sugar,  caused  by  the 
ruin  of  her  colonies,  was  compelled  to  throw  her  ports  open  to  foreign 
engar,  she  gave  a  direct  premium  for  the  importation  of  sUves.  That 
she  pretended  to  exclude  slave  sugar,  did  nnt  vary  the  result — thus  the 
free-grown  sugar  of  India  found  sale  in  Europe.  The  moment  England 
bid  higher  for  the  sugar,  it  went  to  her  instend  of  Europe,  and  by  so 
much  was  the  European  demand  for  slave  Eu<;ar  enhanced  by  (he  acts  of 
England.  Nut  only  did  this  result  from  the  failure  of  her  plan,  but  ihe 
price  of  sugar  was  greatly  enhanced  to  the  people  of  P^ngland,  and  they 
were  finally,  after  paying  SIOO,000,OUO  to  free  the  slaves,  $75,000,000 
more  in  the  enhanced  prices  of  sugar,  and  $50,000,000  to  support  the 
slave  squadron — and  af\er  an  alietiipt  to  exclude  stnve-grown  sugar  froni 
English  consumption,  compelled  lo  admit  it,  and  therefore  directly  to 
encourage  the  slave-trade,  by  purchasing  its  products  at  high  prices. 
While  the  West  India  blacks  were  in  a  state  of  servitude,  they  raised 
sugar  and  coffee  enough  for  English  consumption,  and  their  numbers 
were  not  kept  up  by  the  slave-trade.  By  emancipating  them,  England 
was  compelled  to  buy  sugar  of  those  who  supplied  labor  from  Africa,  and 
who  were  thus  compelled  to  import  more  slaves  lo  supply  the  English  de- 
mand for  sugar  nnd  coffee.  While  professing  lo  slop  the  slave-trade, 
England  thus  induced  the  importation  of  niore  blackt  into  Brazil  and 
Cuba,  than  she  had  herself  emancipated  in  her  own  islands.  Such  are  the 
losses  which  speculators  in  philarjlhrnpy  sometimes  sustain. 

The  following  table,  from  official  sources,  shows  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  six  articles  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  progressive  decline  in  the 
duty: 


7.3-27.283     1     0 


,,  37 ,-238.333     0    6 
..  37,100,2:12    Q    4 


1801. 

.  33.830,330 

—  .... 

...    8.615.aS4     fr. 

.    89,083  874 

...     4,731.nM     Oi 

.113,896(1-^1 

M.... 

,-.  Ifi.fitl0.013     0 

1831. 

.2-57.941,04.^ 

3d... 

...31.fi70.B13     0 

.443,270.413 

3d... 

...  4-t,GII,l65     0 

1S4S. 

.641,384,823 

free.... 

...  64,021,957     ft 

C.ooglc 
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I801..3,341,4!)6  iOt-Od 16,90i,7SS  U  Td... 

lail.. 3,338.367  37           21,378,367  2     2.. 

IP21..3,Hi).4A4  27           15,598,1.M  *     _    ....2-3,392.913  96     '■ 

1S31.. 4,364.148  24           19.533  814  3          ....  29,997.101  96     " 

ie4l..4,ans,324  24    5    22.309,380  8         ....36.675,667  25c.  pr.lb. 

1348.. 6,162,621  13           27,061,480  3          ....  48.735,971  95      ", 

The  duty  on  cotton  wool  has  been  reduced  graduBlljr  from  25s.  dd. 
per  100  Iba.,  in  1BI4,  when  imported  in  foreif^n  ships,  and  Itii.  lid.  in 
British  ships,  uniil  it  was  mxde  free  in  1845.  The  coflee-duty  here 
It  on  British  plantation.     This  was  Ur/.,--  tlisl  is  to  say,  on 

est  India  it  was  56s.  per  cwt.,  and  84s.  per  cwt.  on  British  India— 
until  the  .West  India  productions  en  declined  as  to  advance  the  ptice 
to  a  rate  that  would  permit  the  import  in  1835  of  India  coffee  at  thia 
rate  of  duty ;  the  reduction  of  duly  to  Sd.  on  all  Brilieh  then  became 
necessary,  while  foreign  paid  Is.  'Sd.  pei  lb. — giving  37s.  4d.  per  cwt. 
protection  to  the  British  planter.  In  1842  it  became  neceesary  to  admit 
British  coffee  at  id.  and  foreign  at  8d.  The  sugar  duties  are  those  on 
brown  British  plantation,  the  rate  on  foreign  being  now  Ws.,  or  4s  per 
cwt.,  and  5  per  cent,  less  than  the  duties  under  the  act  of  1840  on 
British,  The  old  dutieson  foreign  sugar  were  G<is.  per  cwt.  The  decline 
in  the  quantities  drawn  from  the  West  Indies  to  supply  the  great  demand 
is  manifest  ia  the  following  summary  aggregate  of  exports  from  those 
Islands : 

EXPORTS  FKoM  fiarriSK  wear  indies. 


le^II 2.15-1217 2,770.139 9.927  689 

I>ecrea9e 1,952,479 6,073,781 10,103,113 

The'e  Inlands,  having  first  been  ruined  by  the  erroneous  legislation  of 
Engianit,  and  the  supplies  of  free-labor  restricted,  were  then,  by  the 
reduction  of  duty,  exposed  to  the  competition  of  si  are-importing  neigh- 
bors  in  the  European  markets.  This  state  of  things  has  produced  a 
dtrong  disgust  of  the  mother  country,  and  promoted  a  scheme  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  supplies  of  labor 
from  the  southern  states  may  be  opened  to  their  fields. 

Ti)e  whole  scheme  of  monoply  of  raw  products,  and  cnnaeqaenlly  of 
manufacturing  and  commerci^ii  superiority,  based  upon  a  colonial  sys- 
tem, having  thus  f^iiled,  it  resulted  that  England  had  become  dependant 
more  than  ever,  upon  the  United  Slates,  for  that  cotton  on  which  her 
existence  as  a  commercial  nation  depends.  One-half  of  her  whole  ex- 
ternal commerce  had  come  to  c<insist  in  importing  raw  cotton,  and  re- 
exporting  it  in  the  shape  of  fabrics.  Over  2,000,000  of  her  people,  and 
a  Tost  capiifll,  are  dependant  for  employment  Jn  manufacturin);,  upon 
the  supply  of  the  raw  niateri.-il ;  and  the  sole  source  of  that  supply  is  the 
etave-hbor  of  the  United  Stales.  That  couniry  which,  shrouded  in  her 
navigation  and  restriction  art»,  had  fancied  herself  independent  of  the 
world,  had  become  entirely  dependant  upon  the  slave-labor  of  America. 
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At  Buch  a.  moment  the  occupatioD  of  Texas,  a  country  of  limilleM  co(- 
ton  abilities,  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  population  in  arms  against  the  authority 
of  Mexico,  was  a  spectacle  which  England  regarded  with  intense  aitis- 
fiction.  The  Texan  country  was  the  sole  remaining  cotton  land  upoD 
the  North  American  continent,  not  emhraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union,  and  its  capacity,  under  the  influence  of  English  capital,  lo  pro- 
duce BufHcient  for  the  waiits  of  England,  is  undnubted ;  and  under  the 
impression  that  cotton  could  (here  be  raised  by  free,  or  at  least  by 
Asiatic  labor,  England  strenuoualy  exerted  herself  lo  acquire  a  prepon- 
derating influence  in  the  young  state,  which  she  was  not  slow  in  recog- 
nising as  independent,  proffering  the  most  liberal  treaties.  Texas, 
on  her  declaration  of  independence,  had,  however,  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Union  in  1837,  but  was  promptly  rejected  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  who  was  at  that  moment  engaged  with  England  in  suppress- 
ing Canadian  rebellion,  and  who  did  not  wish  to  disoblige  her  by  enter* 
laining  the  Texan  proposiii"n.  Immediately  on  Ibis  rejection,  England 
began  tn  press  its  "  good  offices  "  upon  Texas,  nnd  in  1839  she  formed 
a  convention,  by  which  Texiis  was  to  pay  $5,000,000  as  her  part  of  the 
MeXLcnn  debt  to  England,  if  thai  power  would  procure  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Texan  independence,  and  the  new  Republic  was  to  be  taken  as 
completely  under  "  British  protection  "  as  is  the  Mosquito  king  now.  At 
that  time,  however,  England,  owing  to  the  state  of  parties  in  Mexico, 
could  not  procure  Ihe  recognition  of  Texas.  In  1840  the  World's  Con- 
Teniion  met  in  London,  and  the  Texan  envoy,  Gen.  Hamilton,  \ras  de- 
feated in  his  negotiation  by  their  influence,  which  also  aided  Santa  Anna 
in  procuring  the  means  for  invading  Texas  in  1842,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  emancipating  slaves.  This  invasion  of  Texns  by  Mexico,  was 
then  adopted  as  a  collateral  movement  to  (he  grand  slave-trade  coalition 
treaty  got  up  by  Lord  P^ilmersion.  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  England 
and  France,  were  to  be  parties  to  a  treaty  of  mutual  right  of  search,  and  this 
was  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  awing  the  United  States  into  submis- 
sion. The  minister  declared  in  parliament,  July  17,  1844,  that  such 
liad  been  their  inlenlion.  It  was  at  that  moment,  that  the  vigilance,  anitl 
and  address  of  Gen-  Cass,  as  minister  to  Paris,  saved  his  country,  by  per- 
iuading  France  not  to  sign  that  treaty.  The  news  of  that  diplomatic 
defeat  of  England  reached  New-Vork  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  the 
invasion  of  Texas  under  Arista.  The  news  of  the  combination  was  also 
the  announcement  of  its  Tailiire.  Without  France  the  quintuple  treaty 
was  powerless,  and  without  that  treaty  England  could  not  support  the 
Mexican  invasion,  and  the  troops  retired  from  Texas.  Again  England 
changed  ita  tactics,  and  she  sought  to  strengthen  her  alliance  with  inde- 
pendent Texas,  sending  Capt.  Elliot  thiiher  as  envoy.  This  person  ma- 
niEUvred  so  well,  thai  he  ingratiated  himself  with  (he  Texan  chiefs,  and 
with  their  advice,  taking  advantage  of  a  change  of  government  in  Mexi- 
co, went  thither  to  negoiiaie  a  treaty  of  independence.  This  he  effecleil. 
The  terms  were,  the  Rio  Grande  as  tlie  bovndary  nf  Texas,  and  her 
independence  wilhouf  indemnity,  on  the  sole  condition  of  remaining 
independent;  the  latter  being  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  Enolishman.  This 
tresiy  was  signed  by  the  Mexican  executive,  with  the  assent  ofihe  con- 
gress, and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  accepted  by  the  Texnn  nulhori- 
ties,  had  not,  meanwhile,  the  pcopk  of  the  two  countries  become  aroused 
to  the  crisis  by  the  letter  of  the  venerable  Jackson,  making  annoxation 
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imperaiive.  Earl  Aberdeea  ndmitted,  in  bis  no(e  to  the  American  goi- 
erament,  that  the  utmost  iDfluence  uf  the  English  government  wea  to  be 
used  to  procure  the  abolition  of  elsTerj  in  Texns,  and  this  purpose  waa 
further  indicated  in  ihv  corresponHeace  of  Mr.  Packenbam,  with  the  ulti- 
mate view  of  a  aimilar  result  in  tlie  United  Slates.  Failure  again 
attended  British  scheraea.  Thu  whole  Texau  plot  was  defeated,  and  the 
Union  received  a  tiew  stale. 

Prom  the  moment  that  the  last  vestige  of  cottoD-land  passed  under 
the  wing  of  the  Eagle,  the  views  of  England  in  respect  to  slavery  under- 
went a  change,  and  a  more  comprehensive  pro-slavery  scheme  of  nggraa- 
dizement  i^  now  in  progress.  As  soon  as  the  annexation  of  Texas  be- 
came certain,  the  government  press  began  to  prepare  the  public  mind  of 
England  for  a  toleration  of  slaver},  as  the  best  means  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  blacks.  The  leading  daily  press,  and  the  reviews,  treel; 
denounced  tbe  whole  elave-crade  suppressioo  scheme.  Ad  Englbfa  pB- 
per  remarked : 

"  If  the  Ministers  of  Enf^laod,  whencaTryiug  theurmoasnresof  emBDCtpatioii, 
bad  listened  to  the  judlctaua  advice  wbich  we  know  was  ofTered'  to  thnm,  to 
make  the  procuss  a  gradual  oue,  and  thus  prepare  ihene/^roeifor  liberty — there 
would  hme  been  a  sreater  pFoboliilit;  that  Ihdr  industiy  tmuld  have  nppiied 
the  place  of  imparled  labor,  and  rendnrad  tbe  slavo-tnide  of  other  countries  nn- 
gatorjr.  If  the  Mioiatfrs  of  EoglnDd  had  uken  into  consideralinu  the  tiict,  that 
the  nr^o  u  a  lazy  animal — indeed  the  tinth  of  the  human  race — and  tkat  llu 
ignorant  field-slave  had  no  perceplton  of  liberty  6w  that  of  exempting  him  from 
UboT.  tbe  busty  legislntian  of  1633  '4  would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  But 
thfi  British  cabinet  bus  for  a  locg  scries  of  yeors  suffered  itself  lobe  coutrolled 
by  a  set  of  ftinaticnl  goutlemeo,  »bose  knowledge  of  tbe  complicated  tjaei^tion  of 
slavery  was  very  imperfect,  nud  wbose  zoal  totally  outran  tbeir  judgment. 
It  is  this  set  of  persons — the  Buttons,  tbe  Sturgea,  the  Stephens,  and  others — 
whose  iufluencQ  in  Dawning- street  bus  been  so  pernicious,  and  whose  fatal  ad- 
vice has  cnuaed  England  to  throw  away  on  tbe  coast  of  Afi'ica  so  many  valua- 
hie  )ive:j — against  wliom  the  Quarterly  Review  launches  its  severities  and  its 
aarcusms.  It  is  indeed  time  that  the  iniane  ^e^u«ion  was  dispelled,  and  that 
common  sense  again  resumed  its  sway." 

This  became  the  tone  of  that  press  which  for  so  long  a  time  had 
clamored  for  the  right  of  search,  as  the  only  means  of  suppressing  the 
slave-trade. 

Having  learned  by  experience  the  best  mode  of  emancipation,  it  is 
requisite,  in  order  to  practice  it,  that  she  f<bauld  have  an  opportunity ; 
and  this  may  be  found  in  the  acquisition  of  new  si ave-cnun tries. 
'  The  contest  that  had  so  long  been  sustained  in  Parliament,  against 
admitting  slave-grown  produce,  w^s  relaxed,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  now 
the  iirst  minister  of  the  crown,  moved  to  admit  slave-grown  sugar  on  the 
same  terms  as  colonial.  Thenecessiiy  of  furnishing  the  West  Indies  with 
laborers  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  freely  admitted,  and  incipient  steps  are 
being  taken  to  permit  such  emigration.  Why  Jrie  black  emigrants  will 
work  better  than  emancipated  slaves,  is  not  e-isily  conceived.  Freedom,  at 
least  British  black  freedom,  may  exist  inchanging  the  name,  without 
altering  the  mode  of  coercion.  Flogging  a  black  emigrant  is  a  very  be- 
nevolent operation,  compared  with  chastising  a  black  tlive.  Every 
modern  phihnthropiat  can  give  the  reason  for  that.  Meantime  the 
World's  ConveotioD,  which  met  at  London  in  1840,  allhoufh  foiled  in  iU 
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Texan  schemes,  peraevered  in  that  syatem  of  attack  upon  the  initiiutionp 
of  the  United  States,  which  wag  to  be  inatrumental  in  developing  the 
new  designs  of  the  British 'goTeinment.  The  abolition  part;  of  the 
United  Slates  had,  under  the  proniptinga  of  G.  Thompaon,  now  govern- 
ment member  of  Parliament  for  London,  asserted  the  necessity  of  the 
abolition  of  slaTery  eren  al  the  expense  of  the  Union.  How  a  separatioD 
of  the  free-states  from  the  alave-siales  was  to  diminish  slavery  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  ia  not  easy  to  see,  unless  the  latter  were  to  be  exposed  to  some  new 
influence.  The  political  adventurers,  dissolute  negroes,  and  itinerant 
stheials,  male  and  female,  who,  petted  by  the  English,  and  stimulated  by 
those  whu  had  aided  iheEnglish  government  in  its  emancipation  errors, 
perambulated  the  United  States,  haranguing,  singing,  spouttDg,and  writing 
in  favor  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  were  fi>r  the  most  part  met  with  the 
contempt  they  deserved ;  and  it  is  a  glorious  example  of  the  higli-tooed 
and  comprehensive  philosophy  which  pervades  our  people  and  the  inal^ 
tuliona  they  sustain — that  these  vagabond  disseminators  of  treason,  dis- 
union and  civil  war  were  disregarded  and  unnoticed.  On  the  other 
hand,  witness  the  chains  and  exile  of  John  Mitchell,  and  Smith  O'Brien, 
with  their  noble  compeers,  punished  with  worse  than  death,  nut  because 
they  came  from  abroad  to  stir  up  insurrection  and  civil  war  in  a  land  of 
strangers,  but  because  on  their  own  native  soil  they  asked  for  those  rights 
of  freemen,  which  have  ever  been  withheld  from  their  unforttinate  couutry- 
men,  and  in  the  absence  of  which,  they  have  cause  to  envy  the  material 
well-being  of  American  slaves.  Almost  every  country  in  Europe  affords  ex- 
amples of  executions  during  the  past  two  years  for  political  offences,  for  less 
than  that  of  an  attempt  to  excite  a  servile  war.  The  American  institutions 
are,  however,  based  upon  truth,  and  justice,  and  perpetuated  in  the 
understanding  of  the  people;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  shaken  by  the 
wicked  sophistries  of  such  monarchical  tools. 

Gradually  the  British  commercial  policy  has  accommodated  itself  to  the 
fact, that  the  great  staples  which  keepin  operation  the  workshiips  of  England 
are  alave  products,  and  that  that  condition  of  their  produclion  cannot  bo 
changed.  She  repeals,  therefore,  her  duties  on  them,  removes  her  discrimi- 
nations, and  throws  open  her  navigation  laws  to  the  vessels  of  the  world,  for 
their  transportation  to  her  warehouses,  and  her  whole  colonial  policy  b^ 
comes  changed.  When  England  was  emancipating  her  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies — when  her  consul  was  exciting  insurrection  in  Cuba — when  her  ex- 
ertions were  greatest  to  suppress  the  slave-trade — when  her  intrigues  for 
Texas  were  ripening,  the  people  of  Canada  rose  in  rebellion,  sLi  iving  to 
shake  off  her  yoke,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  "sympathized" 
with  them.  England  poured  her  troops  into  the  province,  putting  forth 
all  her  disposable  force  to  suppress  the  defection.  Mr.  Van  Bureu,  thea 
President,  and  a  warm  pro-slavery  advocate  of  southern  interests,  under 
a  most  remarkable  but  unseen  influence,  repulsed  Texas  into  the  arms 
of  England,  and  suddenly  changing  his  policy  in  relation  to  the  Canadian 
sympathizers,  abandoned  the  people  of  Navy  Island  to  their  own  re- 
Bource.t,  while  denouncing  the  whole  proceeding ;  and  for  this  was  himself 
abandoned,  in  1840,  by  the  northern  electors.  The  loyal  people  of 
Ciinada  turned  out  to  the  support  of  the  imperial  government,  and  were 
taxied  cheerfully  to  pay  the  expenses — the  movement  was  crushed  and  the 
pnirlols  exiled.  The  independence  of  Canada  at  that  time  would  have 
speedily  brought  her  into  the  Union,  and  given  such  a  prepooderuice  to 
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the  nr>rth,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  his  southern  feelings,  could  not  view 
with  satisraciion,  more  patlicularly  that  the  policf  of  the  English  govern- 
ment was,  thtn,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  South,  rather  than  to  divide  the 
Union.  With  the  complete  failure  of  tfie  whole  British  scheme,  in  rela- 
tion to  colonial  products,  catne  Mr.  Van  Buren'a  defeat  as  a  candidate 
fot  the  Presidency  in  1S40.  The  opponent  of  Canadian  independence 
then  beenme  committed  against  Texan  annexation,  and  this  new  inte- 
rest grnduaJly  ripened  into  opposition  to  soutliera  interests,  and  the  for- 
matioii  of  a  sectional  party  under  the  pretext  of"  free-soil."  This  patty 
embraced  the  scattered  disciples  of  the  English  World's  Convention  emis- 
saries, abolitionists,  disunion] sis,  and  political  adventurers  of  all  sorts. 
England  could  not  but  regard  with  satisfaction  the  formation  of  a  combi- 
nation, which  should  array  the  two  sections  of  the  Union  against  each 
other  in  hostility,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  ruptare  which  might  throw 
the  whole  South,  with  its  blacks  and  rich  staples,  indispensable  to  her 
manufacturing  greatness,  into  her  hands,  Cuba  is  fast  drawing  towards 
'union  with  the  South ;  and  to  cutting  off  the  Southern  states  from  the 
Northern  rivals  of  England  in  commerce  and  manofastures,  unite  them 
to  Cuba,  restore  thereby  the  West  India  Islands  to  their  original  value, 
and  annex  the  whole  to  the  British  Empire,  by  treaties  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, was  a  prize  worth  contending  for.  The  extraordinary  pertinacity 
with  which  the  control  of  the  Nicaraguan  isthmus  is  adhered  to,  indi- 
cates a  sense  of  its  value  in  such  a  connection.  To  facilitate  this,  Cana- 
da was  repulsed.  A  long  course  of  legislation,  designed  to  alienate  her, 
was  crowned  by  an  act,  taxing  the  loyal  aubjecta  to  pny  indemnitiet 
to  the  so  called  "  traitors  "  of  former  years,  and  their  expostulations  were 
met  with  leave  "to  annex  to  the  United  States  if  they  please." 
Such  a  weight  added  to  the  Northern,  while  events  pointed  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Cuba  on  the  South,  would  go  a  long  ways  towards  breaking 
the  Union  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  stood  by  England 
against  the  Canadiaa  rebels,  appeared  aa  the  lender  of  the  party 
of  disunion,  and  the  multitude  of  turbulent  adventurers  whuseek  noto 
tiety  and  advancement  for  themselves,  pressed  vigorously  in  his  rear. 
Disappointed  political  adveninrera,  English  emissaries,  and  fflnaticat 
parasites  of  all  hues  and  descriptions,  were  ready  to  aid  in  the  work. 
The  promulgator  of  family  separation  and  female  dishonor,  under  the 
guise  of  "  Bocial  reform,"  was  the  fitting  advocate  for  federal  disunion 
and  national  disgrace.  Deisthial  libertinism,  and  Ethiopian  debauchery, 
were  well-assorted  collaborators  in  the  work  of  treason,  under  whatever 
pretence  of  philanthropy  their  designs  might  be  cloaked. 

The  formation  of  the  cotton  atates  with  Cuba,  iuto  a  great  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar  and  coffee  producing  union,  calling  forth  the  boundless 
fertility  of  Cuba,  and  renovating  the  West  India  Islands  with  the  labor 
of  the  blacks  of  the  Southern  atates,  in  those  hands  in  which  their  labor 
and  numbers  have  thriven  so  well,  and  this  empire  annexed  to  Biitnin 
by  treaties  of  perfect  reciprocity,  giving  the  ktter  command  of  the  East- 
ern commerce  by  way  of  Nicarag-ia,  and  all  the  benefits  of  possession, 
without  the  responsibility  of  slave-ownership,  would  be  a  magnificent  ex- 
change for  the  useless  province  of  Canada.  The  separation  of  the 
Norih  from  the  South,  nnder  the  embittered  feelings  which  must  neces- 
sarily exist  before  its  pnssible  consummation,  would  cutoff  the  former 
from  its  aupply  of  raw  materials,  deprive  its  ships  of  two-thirds  its  biu^ 
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n#8e,  cloie  the  nhol«  'Bouthern  market  to  the  Bsle  of  its  wares,  shnt  np 
its  ftctories,  depopulate  its  whar»es,  and  reduce  it  speedily  lo  the  present 
condition  of  Cnnsda.  The  possession  of  the  mouths  of  ihe  Mississippi 
would  giTe  the  South  ahsolute  control  of  the  West.  There  are  those 
now  living  in  the  »alley,  who  can  remember  that  the  possession  of 
ihe  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  by  Spain,  was  fast  separatiug  the  East  and 
West.  A  delay  of  fi?e  yeara  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  would 
have  dismembered  the  Union,  and  created  a  separate  government  in 
the  valley.  If  the  influence  of  that  avenue  of  trade  was  so  great  ihen, 
when  the  settlements  of  the  West  were  few,  and  their  surplus  products 
unimportant,  what  would  it  now  be,  when  ¥50,000,000  worth  of  western 
produce,  become  indispensable  to  England,  is  annually  borne  by  it  to 
market  I  With  such  a  connection,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  England 
would  return  to  her  exclusive  system,  ami  the  crushed  industry  of  the 
New-England  and  Middle  states  would  sifuggle  in  vain  for  reward. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  what  desperate  sectional  politicians  are  striving,  in 
connection  with  British  emissaries,  to  bring  about,  seeking  their  reward 
in  political  advancement  among  a  ruined  people. 

If  we  endeavor  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  interest  which  the  North 
has  in  Southern  prosperity,  we  may  begin  with  the  most  obvious  item, 
Tiz.,  the  shipping.  This  ia  according  to  the  official  tables  owned  in  the 
following  proporlions : 

Owatd.  Xeglutnd  loDing*.  EDrDlled  UnDDga.  Tolil. 

Soulh 15!),9.>6 334.845 ^34.797 

Norlb 1,501,930 1.456,314 9,658.244 

Total : 1,361.SS6 1,791,159. 3,153,041 

FisbiDg  and  nbaliug..  193,180 133,838 326.018 

Deducting  the  whaling  and  fishing  tonnage  from  that  owned  nt  the 
north,  leaves  1,009,750  registered,  and  1,322,475  coasting  lonnage,  ap- 
plicable to  the  transportation  of  merchandise.  More  than  ihree-fiiurtbs 
of  this  entire  tonnage  are  employed  in  the  transportation  of  produce  ex- 
ported from  Southern  ports.  The  leading  article  being  cotton,  its  move- 
ment is  as  follows : 

inquired,    pr.  lb.    Ami  orrreight. 


Tolal, 3,013,iee  1205,267.900 876,849 (14.947,719 

This  coast-wise  export  is  merely  the  first  movement  south  to  north,  and 
does  not  embrace  its  ultimate  navigation  in  small  vessels.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  freights  on  other  articles,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  quantities 
of  the  eleven  articles  of  sugar,  molasses,  flour,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  heef,  lead, 
whiskey,  corn,  and  tobacco,  which  left  New  Orleans  for  the  year  J849, 
both  foreign  and  coast-wise,  required  101,900  tons,  and  the  freights  were 
worth  $2,467,749.  Of  the  quantities  Rent  coast-wise  of  these  articles,  a 
considerable  portion  was  subsequently  exported  abroad  from  northern 
ports,  giving  a  new  freight  to  shipping.  Innamuch  as  that,  of  all  (be 
exports  of  the  country,  75  per  ct.  is  baaed  upon  Southern  produce,  and  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  above  table,  which  is  from  official  sources,  nearly 
■II  the  shipping  is  owned  at  the  North,  and  the  rate^  of  freight,  in  v 
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jflars,  are  graduated  by  that  of  cotton — aa  estimate  may  be  made  of  tbfl 
whole  treigbtB.  From  Northern  ports  these  are  mucb  less  iban  from  iht 
South ;  thus,  while  the  average  is  about  t32  Trom  the  South,  with  pri- 
mage, abroad,  it  is  about  S7  per  loo  to  the  Northern  ports.  It  is  also 
the  case,  that  vessels  are  built  to  carry  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than  tbeir 
registered  toonage,  and  also  that  many  of  the  Toyagea  are  to  the  provin- 
ces and  the  West  ludies.  Hence,  the  average  outward  freights  are  not 
over  $15  per  ton.  The  American  tonnage,  cleared  from  the  United 
States  in  I84S,  was  2,401,280,  which,  at  «15  per  ton,  allowing  two- 
thirds  for  Southern  origin,  gives  the  fullotting  emas  : 

Tool,  Nonharn  <irl[Ln.   South«ra  wlglii.  TouL 

It  $15....  i2,;)l)6.100.,.. 2J.fi la.RCNl,... $36,919,200 
'       B...,    9,573,928.,,.   9.573,928....    19,H7,858 


Tout $33,880,323. ..$J0,[e6,rSB.... $64,167,056 

The  inward  freights  are  of  merchandise,  on  which  the  Northern  ahip- 
ping  makes  a  freight — the  Northern  importer  and  jobber  tbeir  profits, 
and  on  which,  probably,  one-half  is  sold  and  paid  for,  at  the  South.  In 
this  are  included  freights  from  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  Eial 
Indies,  ranging  from  $10  to  825  per  ton,  and  forming  a  large  part  of  ih« 
whole,  BO  that  the  average  will  not  form  less  than  $6  per  ton  of  carrying 
capacity,  or  S8  per  ton  register.  The  freights  of  vessels  in  the  foreign 
carrying  trade,  from  Cuba  to  Europe,  &,c.,  are  not  included. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  Union  were,  for  1846,  as  follows  : 

FrsoBtatoe, 137,387,826 75.985,0^0 

Slave  Sul«i 17,631.102 73,051,386 

Total, $154,996,928 $154,030.  «6 

This  embraces  the  large  exports  of  farm  produce  from  the  North  for 
the  famine  year,  and  is  therefore  above  an  average  for  that  eeclion. 
Under  the  estimate  that  one-half  of  the  impons  are  consumed  at  the 
South,  then  960,131,633  must  pass  through  Northern  hands,  leaving 
at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  profit, say,  99,000,000,  including  insurance,  &c. 
In  return  for  this,  an  amount  of  bills,  drawn  against  Southern  ex- 
ports, must  be  sold  in  New^York,  equal  to  the  difference  betvireen 
Southern  imports  and  the  amount  of  their  exports,  say  $60,000,OOU. 
The  negotiation  of  these  gives,  at  least,  $1,000,1)00  more  to  (he  North. 
On  data  furnished  by  the  census  of  1840,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  New-England  and  Middle  states  was 
SI82,945,:)17,  including  500,000  bales  of  cotton  worked  up  at  the  north. 
Of  this,  one-half,  say  $90,000,000,  finds  sale  in  the  southern  stales,  and 
those  of  the  west,  which  delivering  their  produce  on  the  great  waier- 
courses,  necessarily  form  part  of  that  region,  at  a  profit  to  manufacturers, 
jobbers,  forwarders,  expresses,  insurance,  &c.,  of  2,5  per  cent.,  or 
922,250,000,  There  arrived  at  New-Orleans  last  year,  by  the  Mississippi 
river,  of  produce  from'all  the  western  slates,  a  value  of  $36,119,098,  and 
probably  914,000,000  more  found  sale  in  the  slave-slates  through  smaller 
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nenuea,  and  at  shorter  distance,  making,  aay,  850,000,000;  Tor  alt 
which  was  received  in  return,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  inBteriala  of  mana> 
faoture,  and  domestic  bills  drawn  od  tbe^orth  against  produce  and  biils 
of  exchsDge.  These  sales  of  produce  'probably  realized  iO  per  ceot. 
proGt,  and  it  in  from  the  proceeds  of  their  sales  of  produce  to  the  South, 
that  the  West  pays  for  its  purchnsee  of  goods  at  the  East  There  is  also, 
probably,  S2(>, 0(10,1X10  of  northern  capital,  drawing  large  pro&ls  in 
southern  eniploymeDtB,  Stocks,  shnres  of  companies,  and  interests  in 
firms,  which,  with  the  amounts  eitpended  by  Southeruers  coming  North 
in  (be  summer  season,  must  yield  S6,00G,00ti.  These  rough  estimatea 
of  Ihe  profits  of  (be  north  by  southern  connection,  may  be  summed  up 
thus: 

Freights  of  Dortfaem  Bhipping  on  BOnthern  produce,  .  .  ^0,186,728 

Profile  derived  an  imparts  at  the  earth  for  soathern  Bcconnt,  ■       9,000.000 

'■     of  exchnDge  operalions.  .....       1,000,000 

"     on  northern  manuractures  sold  at  the  Bontb,  .  .     S2,360'.000 

*'     western  produce  descending  the  MlBslasippi,  .  .     10,000,000 

'*     on  northern  capital  emplojed  at  the  south,      .  .  .       6,000.000 

Total  earmngB  of  the  North  per  aDDnin,  .  .  ,  988,436,728 

These  estimates  are  all  exceedingly  email,  and  do  not  embrace  a 
Tsriety  of  transactions,  which  form  the  basis  of  moat  corporate  profits. 
It  might  also  embrace  the  profits  on  sales  to  western  slates,  which  are 
enabled  to  pay  by  their  sales  to  the  south.  Now  when  we  reflect,  that 
the  wliole  of  the  transactions,  out  of  which  spring  these  profits  enumer- 
ated, and  also  the  employment  of  a  very  large  proporii^in  of  the  northern 
people,  as  well  as  oae-haif  of  the  whole  external  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
with  all  those  renioiely  dependant  upon  the  persons  actively  engaged  in 
the  trade,  we  begin  to  furm  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crime 
premeditated  by  the  Van  Buren  free-soil  abolition  party. 

If  we  throw  together  the  capital  and  numbers  of  persons  directly  occu- 
pied in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  with  the  number  of  bales  required  an- 
nually to  keep  them  in  employ,  ne  arrive  at  Bomelhiog  like  the  follow- 
ing result : 

B^H  Hindi 

coniumtd,  IB19.  siBploycil.  Capiul  InvMed. 

Or«at  Britain l,S1».4Ua 480,000 (363.000,000 

Europe 9e3,!>13 233,000 183.OUO.000 

Duiled  Slates 530.000 I60,e34 12'J,OO0.ll0O 

Total 3,333,365 873,634 $671,000,000 

Of  this  large  consumption,  3,8D4<,000  bales  was  furnished  by  the  south- 
erp  states,  aud  it  suppi'iis,  through  the  profits  of  its  fabrication,  not  less 
than  4,000,000  whites,  und  the  cloth  so  produced  furnisheB  comfortable 
clothing  to  millions  more,  who  otherwise  would  sufier  from  want  of  it. 
If  by  any  convulsion  the  supply  of  raw  miiterials  should  be  cut  off,  how 
wide-spread  would  be  the  le^ultiog  destitution  and  ruin  to  all  natinnst 
The  northern  states  have  rapidly  increased  of  late  years  in  their  ability 
to  work  up  the  cotton.  Tliua  in  lh4l-'42  ihe  growth  was  1,683,574  bales, 
and  the  United  State?  mnnulacturea  l<iok  2(57,850,  or  15  per  cent.  The 
average  growth  of  the  past  two  years  has  been  2,500,000  bales,  and 
6(Kf,4U0bale8,  orSOper  cent.,  has  been  wrought  up  id  the  United  Statea. 
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Thus  the  national  industry  of  the  North  is  developing  itself  with  a  rapiditj 
that  ia  a  few  years  will  cause  it  lo  require  the  whole  of  the  aouthem  pro 
duction  to  the  exciusiou  of  European  mals.  The  progress  in  ihia  direc- 
tion is  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  capital.  Superior  wealth 
is  ail  the  advantage  which  England  has  over  the  Union,  and  she  h  faat 
losing  that  advantage.  The  only  way  in  which  she  can  check  this  tend- 
ency, is  by  promoting  seclionol  jealousies  ia  the  view  to  cause  a  political 
dissolution  of  the  Union. 

A  separation  of  the  Union  would  involve  the  immediate  connection  of 
the  whole  South,  with  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  with  England  ;  and 
under  the  exasperation  that  would  inevitably  attend  such  an  event,  tha 
North,  its  ships,  goods,  produce  and  traffic,  would  at  once  be  excluded. 
The  rigor  of  that  British  exclusive  system  which  before  drone  the  inde- 
pendent northern  stales  into  a  union  with  the  South,  would  apply  with 
ten-fold  force,  and  while  the  South  has  now  become  necessary  to  every 
country  of  Europe, 'the  north  has  Nothing  to  offer,  being  in  fact  a  rival  to 
each  and  all  in  manufactures.  The  areas  of  the  free  and  slave  states  are 
as  followe : 

AKEA  OF  30  STATES,  WITH  LARDS  SOLD  AHIt    DlfSOU). 


The  area  of  western  lands  unsold,  with  a  large  portion  of  that  already 
sold,  is  entirely  commanded  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  snd 
the  possessors  of  its-  Delta  are  the  controlling  power.  The  introducti<Hi 
of  mnnufuccurea  is  most  rapidly  progressing  in  the  northern  slave-stiiies, 
and  as  those  become  less  able  to  compete  with  the  more  southern  lands 
in  agricultural  productions,  the  impulse  will  be  enhanced,  and  with  great- 
er succesii,  that  the  improving  prospects  of  [he  raw  material  promises  to 
enhance  the  capital  applicable  for  that  purpose. 

Every  year  the  progress  of  affairs  makes  the  North  less  necessary  to  the 
South,  and  makes  the  latter  more  necessary  to  England  and  Western 
Europe.  The  face  of  affairs  is  entirely  changed  since  Oen,  Pinckney,  in 
convention,  assented  to  the  proposition,  giving  Congress  the  right  to  pass 
laws  regulating  commerce  by  a  simple  majority,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  boon  granted  to  the  North  in  consideration  of  the  necessity  which  tha 
weak  South  had  for  their  strong  northern  neighbors.  The  cotton  trade 
then  scarcely  existed,  but  the  material  has  now  been  spun  into  a  web 
which  binds  the  commercial  world  to  southern  interests.  The  North 
now  has  far  more  need  of  the  South  to  cherish  her  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing interests,  than  when  the  merchants  of  Boston,  headed  by 
John  Hancock,  petitioned  Congress  to  the  following  effect : 

"Impressed  with  these  ideas,  your  petiEioners  beg  leave  to  reaueit  of  the 
very  august  body  which  thej  now  have  tbe  honor  to  address,  that  the  nn- 
merous  impositions  of  the  British,  on  the  trade  and  exports  of  tliaae  stiiles,  may 
be  forthwith  contravoned  bj  siuiitnr  expedients  onoor  pnrt ;  else,  nmy  it  piiiaBe 
your  exnelloncy  and  honors,  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and,  of  conseqiienca, 
its  wealth,  power,  and  perhaps  the  Union  itsnlf,  may  becami;  victints  lo  the  ar- 
tifice of  a  nation  whose  arms  have  been  in  vain  exerted  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
America-" 
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The  South  ii  now,  with  its  bstitutions  ntid  capabilities,  possesged  ofthst 
on  which  half  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  world 
depends.  It  is  the  source  whence  the  only  means  of  employing  and 
feeding  at  lenst  5,(1(10,(100  whites  can  be  drawn,  and  without  which  nearly 
$l,000,OUO,OOOor  active  capital  in  ships  and  factory  would  be  valueless. 
A  country  and  irstitutions  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  humanity 
at  large  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  This  country  forms  one-hulf  of 
our  glorious  Union,  on  terms  agreed  upon  by  those  immortal  men  who 
separaicd  from  England,  because  they  would  no  longer  suffer  the  contin- 
uanci^ofthe  African  skre-tTade;  but  in  its  independent  position  ibe 
South  holds  the  welfare  of  other  nations  simrjst  entirely  in  its  keeping. 
The  capital  and  laboring  abilities  orEn^land  are  nuch  as  In  afford  the 
South  an  outlet  fur  its  staple,  should  it  exclude  all  other  customers  The 
result  of  such  a  movement  would  be  to  force  other  countries  to  draw  their 
goods  from  England  only.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  manufacturing  pro- 
gress of  the  North  is  such,  that  in  a  few  years  she  may  abs6rb  the  whole 
of  the  southern  st.iple,  and  place  herself  at  the  bead  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  for  the  supply  of  the  world.  To  the  South  it  is  comparatively  of 
small  importance  whether  England  oi  the  North  obtains  this  mastery. 
Between  the  North  and  England  it  is  a  mortal  duel,  and  yet  in  the  crisis 
of  this  struggle  there  are  to  be  found  persons  at  the  North  so  destitute  of 
all  m<iral  sense  and  political  acuteness,  as  to  attack,  in  violation  of  the 
s^'cred  pledge  of  the  constitution,  those  institutions  which  it  guarantees, 
and  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

The  continued  harmony  of  the  United  Slates,  permitting  the  industry 
of  each  section  to  furnish  materials  for  the  enterprise  of  the  others,  the 
reciprocity  of  benelits,  and  unioierrupled  interchange  of  mutual  produo 
tioiis,  f.icilitated  by  continually  increasing  means  of  intercourse  and  ac- 
cumulation of  cupilal,  are  laying  the  foundation  for  an  empire,  of  uhich 
the  world's  history  not  only  affords  n<i  eianiple,  but  the  magnitude  of 
which,  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most  imaginative  of  the  world's  stales- 
men  has  failed  to  conceive.  In  this  undisturbed  progress,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  black  race  is  being  elevated  oa  the  spelling  tide  of  white 
progress.  Inasmuch  as  that  the  iirst  slaves  imported  were,  under  their  new 
masters,  vastly  superior  in  condition  to  the  nude  cannibals  by  whom  they 
were  sold,  only  because  avarice  triumphed  over  appetite,  so  is  the  conditioD 
of  the  slave  of  the  present  day  fur  above  that  of  his  progenitor  a  few 
generations  back.  'The  black  race,  in  its  servitude  to  the  whites,  has 
tindergone  an  improvement,  which  the  same  race,  in  its  stale  of  AfricHD 
freedom,  has  failed  to  manifest.  By  whatever  degree,  physically  and 
morally,  ihe  blacks  of  the  United  Elates  are  superior  to  the  nude  canni- 
bals of  Africa,  are  they  indebted  to  the  white  race  fur  its  active  though 
not  disinterested  sgeifcy.  That  process  of  improvement  has  not  ceased, 
but  is  ever  progresoiee  in  the  train  of  white  advancement.  The  huge 
lumher-cnr  has  no  vitality  of  itself,  but  attached  lo  the  resistless  locomo- 
tive, moves  forward  with  a  vigor  not  its  own.  To  cast  off  that  race,  io 
dependance  on  its  own  resources,  is  a  singular  manifeslaiion  of  desire 
for  its  progress.  As  an  indication  of  the  progress  in  respect  of  freedom, 
which  thnt  race  makes  as  it  is  trained  to  endure  it,  we  may  take  the  num- 
bers classilied  upon  the  Continent,  for  three  periods,  according  to  the 
United  States  census : 
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■LATBS.  FRKB  RLACKS. 

Blin  Siuei.       Fm  StitM 

1800 857,095 6!, Ml 73,100 

IS30 2,005.475 183,070 137,525 

1840 2,486,aae 315^8 i7a.509 

In  ISOO'there  were  36,IM6  ilavea  in  what  are  now  free-states.  '  The 
emaDcipation  of  these  increased  the  free  bUcka  in  the  free-states — bat 
the  m u I ti plication  of  the  free  blacks  in  the  slaTe-etales  is  much  more 
rapid,  and  is  increasing  upon  the  proportion  of  slaves.  Thus,  the  free 
blacks  in  those  states,  in  40  years,  reached  25  per  cent,  of  the  original 
number  of  sUies — the  emancipation  heing  always  10  per  cent,  of  the 
increase.  This  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  abolition  eKcitement. 
It  is  observable  that  the  free  blacks  do  not  emigrate  from  fhb  southern 
states.  ~  Their  social  position  there  is  lees  onemus  than  the  nominal  free- 
dom of  the  North.  The  increase  of  free  blacks  at  the  South,  in  10  years, 
was  250  per  cent.,  and  at  the  North  1 40  per  cent  It  ia  undoubtedly  true, 
that  the  unconquerable  repui^nance  of  the  North  to  permit  the  presence 
of  blacks  if  they  can  possibly  be  excluded,  has,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
checked  emancipation.  Thna.  ihe  constitution  passed  by  Ohio  on  its 
organization  as  a  state,  with  the  black  laws  passed  bj  its  legislature,  by 
preTenling  the  ingress  of  stares,  greilly  retarded  emancipation.  To  sup> 
pose  that  the  nrdinance'of  I7ci7  atupped  slave  migration,  is  a  great  mis- . 
take.  It  was  the  opposition  of  the  white  settlers  to  the  presence  of  ne- 
groes that  alone  prevented  it.  Had  any  number  of  slaves  been  settled 
in  Ohio,  they  would  ultimFttely,  as  in  New- York,  have  been  emanci- 
pated, and  would,  by  so  much,  have  reduced  the  existing  number  of  slaves. 
.  Thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  faUe  sympathies  of  the  North,  the  progress 
of  emancipation  at  the  Si>alh  is  quite  as  rapid  as  it  should  be,  to  avoid 
convulsions.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  when  the  body  of  free  blacks 
shall  have  become  more  considerable,  that  they  will  supplunt  slaves  as 
domestic  servants,  until  slavery  becomes,  in  those  states,  almost  entirely 
predial.  There  ia  no  comparison  between  the  well-trained  free  black, 
subject  to  dimissal  for  misconduct  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  the  sloth- 
ful slave  who  has  no  fear  of  loss  of  place  before  hts  eyes.  The  free  blacks 
mu«l  necessarily'^owd  out  the  slaves,  by  a  gradual  and  regular  process, 
as  the  lutter  become  more  fitted  fur  freedom.  It  is  an  inevitable  law  of 
political  economy,  that  slavery  must  cease  where  tradi.-  is  free,  and  the 
population  of  freemen  becomes  more  dense.  This  process  is  gradually 
knd  surely  elevating  the  black  race,  and  to  disturb  it  by  any  means,  is  at 
once  to  plunge  this  incapable  race  Into  hopeless  barbarism,  as  complete 
as  that  which  pervades  Africa.  An  earnest  desire  for  progress,  political 
■nd  social,  for  both  races,  as  well  on  this  continen,  as  upon  that  of  Eu- 
rope, will  Und,  in  a  Arm  adherence  to  the  compromises  of  the  con-'titution, 
the  only  aure  mode  of  accomplishing  that  double  end.  To  preserve  the 
harmony  of  the  -teveral  sections,  by  refraining  from  an  attack  upon  (hat 
state  of  things  which  we  may  wish  did  not  exist,  but  which  we  cannot 
remedy,  is  the  only  mode  of  amelinrating  them.  Those  poliiical 
schemers  who  seek  for  their  own  advancement  amiil  the  ruins  i>f  aa 
empire,  the  desolation  of  a  continent,  and  tne  barbarizing  of  a  race  of 
men  will  find,  in  the  awakened  inlelligeaoe  of  the  people,  the  fiat  of  their 
own  destruction. 
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HISTORIES  AND  HISTORIANS  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.' 

There  hare  b«eQ  iasued  from  the  American  press,  within  the  last  few 
vears,  several  works  of  much  historical  iaierest,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  li)40,  and  its  great  actor,  Oliver  Cromwell. 
These  works  are  for  the  most  part  professedly  liberal  in  tone,  and  if  Ihey 
do  not  wholly  satisfy,  are  such  for  the  most  part  as  do  no  great  violence 
to  the  prevailing  liberal  sentiment  of  the  age.  All  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  late  production  of  Mr,  Headley,  are  republications  from 
authors  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  Thus  from  France,  we  have 
hadGuizot's  history  of  the  Revolution;  from  England,  Forster's  biogra- 
phy, and  Carlyle's  elucidations  of  Cromwell'e  character,  as  shadowed 
forth  by  his  letters  and  speeches;  from  Geneva.  D'Aubign^'a  vindication 
of  the  Protector.  The  republication  of  all  these  worka,  and  their  wide 
circulation  in  America,  evince  ihe  lively  interest  that  the  subject  excites, 
and  the  sympathy  that  anything  liberal  in  tone  coming  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  is  sure  to  create  in  the  public  mind  of  this  country. 
These  works  have  not  heen  without  their  good  resulla.  If  they  have 
not  placed  before  us  the  character  of  the  Protector  in  really  a  new  light, 
as  some  of  them  claim,  they  have  at  least  eerved  to  dispel  maqy  prejudi- 
ces, and  to  create  in  favor  of  the  popular  movement  of  two  cenluri^ 
since  in  England,  the  same  lively  sympathy  which  we  feel  for  that  of  the 
past  century  in  France,  .and  the  present  in  Kur<^e.  A  brief  review  of 
some  of  these  later  publications  may  perhaps  prepare  ua  for  a  better  ap- 
preciation, and  a  more  correct  etudy  of  the  true  history  of  Cromwell, 
when  it  shall  have  heen  written.  So,  too,  it  may  give  ua  a  clearer  insight 
into  that  mysterious  character — the  Proteus  of  History — which  has 
hitherto  been  impervious  to  the  most  subtle  critical  acumen,  and  has 
baffled  the  analysis  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  historian. 

In  opening  the  various  hiographies  of  Cromwell,  the  first  striking  fact 
to  be  observed  is  the  utter  diversity  of  theory  entertained  by  different 
writers  in  thfir  speculations  upon  the  character  of  the  man.  The  reason 
of  this  is  apparent  upon  a  moment's  reflection.  The  materials|for  our  his- 
tories are  mostly  derived  from  contemporary  annals.  The  biogriiphies 
of  Cromwell,  which  Nohle,  Harris,  Vaughan,  Soulhey,  and  others  have 
written,  aie  drawn  mainly  from  the  memoirs  and  annals  of  Cromwell's 
contemporaries,  meo  whose  judgments  were  strongly  influenced,  and 
whose  minds  were  biassed  if  not  blioded  by  party  prejudices.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  In  Cromwell's  own  time  there  were  wider  diRereticea 
of  opinion  existing  as  to  his  real    character,  than  in  our  day — such  men 


*  Oliver  CrnmweH'B  tetters  and  ipaecbes,  with  elacidadciDB.  B;  Thomai  Corlyle, 
Wiley  fin  riituum,  1815. 

StHteemctioftheCnrnmDnweallliof  England.  By  Jobn  FnrBler.  EditcdbyJ.O. 
ChiiiK's.     Hnrper  &.  Brotliers,  1B46. 

Ill»«iryo[ilie  English  Bevolutiun,  cam mnnljr  called  the  Great  Rebellinn.  Bj  F. 
Giiiii>l,  Ut"  rrime-Miiiis'er  of  France.     Ap]iletoiii.',  I84e. 

Thii  lv,,[rdf.i— a  viudic"l!nn.    By  J.  H.  Mtrla  D'Aubiput.   Boberl  Carter,  IB47. 

Tlie  Lifi^  of  Oliver  Cnnnwell.    By  J.  T.  Ileaiiley.    Baker  &  Sciibner,  1848. 
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as  Milton,  Hugh  Peters,  Dr.  Manlon,  and  the  enthusiast  Harrison,* 
knew  him  to  be  s  different  maa  from  what  Rupert  and  the  cavaliers  re- 
presented him  to  be.  So,  ton,  it  ta  not  eurpriaing  thst  the  Banie  disag;rt  e- 
ment  should  exist  among  the  annalists  of  ihe  day  of  deadly  party  strifes. 
It  is  impossible  thai  the  historian  should  separate  himself  wholly  from 
the  active  partisan. — Nor  ought  we  to  look  for  an  impartial  and  untar- 
nished narrative  of  their  own  times,  either  from  the  royalist  Clarendon, 
the  presbylerian  Holies,  or  the  republican  Ludlow. 

Take  for  example  the  former.  Edward  Hyde,  aflerwirds  Lord  Clar- 
endon, sat  with  Cromwell  at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament.  He 
saw  him  as  he  first  appeared  in  the  Commons,  unheralded  and  .almost  up- 
known,  as  Philip  Wsrwiok  saw  him  "  in  his  hroad  brimmed  hot  without 
a  hat  band,"  and  his  slovenly  attire.  He  heard  the  first  speech  of  the  man 
of  whom  his  cousin,  John  Hampden,  even  then  said  "  if  a  contest  should 
unhappily  spring  up  between  the  King  and  Parliament,  that  sloven  will 
be  the  greatest  man  in  England,"  and  he  watched  the  progress  of  Crom- 
well to  the  supreme  power.  A  man  like  Clarendon  had  the  materials  ia 
his  hands,  had  he  stood  an  impartial  spectator,  to  have  sketched  a  truth- 
ful and  perfect  history  of  the  times.  But  he  was  a  bigoted  royalist  and 
an  active  partisan.  He  fled  from  his  country,  and  officiated  ai  the  mock 
ceremonies  in  the  court  of  Charles  H.  on  the  continent,  while  his  col- 
leagues ill  the  Long  Parliament  were  manfully  battling  for  the  lihertiee  of 
England.  The  chancellor  of  Charles  11.  was  not  the  man  to  wriie  for 
poateriiy  the  true  history  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  the  English  Revolution. 
The  very  title  page  of  his  work  indicates  its  partisan  rharacier.  It  isthe 
history  of  "  the  great  rebellion,"  not  the  xevolijtion,  that  he  undertakes 
to  write — and  Cromwell  is  of  course  the  great  rebel.  This  furmidable 
rebellion,  not  however  without  great  difHculty,  waa  at  length  happily  put 
down,  and  the  king  de  jure  made  king  de  facto.  This  is  all  that  Lord 
Clarendon  can  see  of  importance  or  of  any  consequence  to  posterity  in 
this  great  event.  The  timely  treachery  of  George  Monk,  "  the  acoundrd 
of  fortune,"  as  he  ia  appropriately  called,  made  way  for  the  "  blessed  res- 
toration" of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  Charles  11.  To-day  Cromwell  is 
buried  with  royal  honors,  and  his  gorgeoss  cofiin  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  kings  of  England — the  ablest,  the  mightiest  monarch  of  them  all ;  to- 
morrow bis  tomb  is  ruthlessly  violated,  and  his  bones  tike  those  of  a  felon 
and  a  traitor  swing  from  the  gibbet,  with  the  loud  applause  of  loyal  Eng- 
land, amid  which  is  heard  in  no  disapproving  tones  the  voice  of  (hat 
chancellor  of  King  Charles.  But  Clarendon  has  a  worse  deed  to  answer 
for  than  his  history  of  the  great  Rebellion — the  judicial  murder  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  the  purest  and  noblest  statesman  whose  name  adorns  (h« 
annals  of  England.  Vane  was  not  one  of  the  regicides  ;  though  a  repub- 
lican he  refused  to  sit  in  parliament  afler  "  Pride's  purge,"  and  during 
the  proceedings  against  the  king,    If  any  of  the  "  rebels"  could  fairly 


*  Whilothe  Cavalier  »a«  Koffingal  the  bypnority  of  the  "  Oaatinp  B"iindtiead,"th» 
sincere  Harriton's  faith  in  CroFawell'a  religiim  vn»  unboanded.  The  fiill'iiviii^  is  an 
eilract  rnim  ons  of  his  letter*  to  Cromwell,  about  the  time  of  tl:e  battle  of  Wnrcesier : 
"  Mj  dear  lord,  leil  waiting  ur>on  Jehnvah  bee  ihe  greatest  anil  moat  cnnsidcralile  bniin- 
tm  jow  have  every  daie ;  reckon  itt  aoe  more  thau  to  eale,  aleepi.-  or  cnuncell  rofiether. 
Bail  aaide  aometime*  from  your  Dompanie  and  gett  a  word  with  ihn  Lord.  Why 
(faoiild  jua  Dol  hnve  three  or  lonrprecinuaMulM  allwiiiae  atimdiagBtt  year  elbow,  with 
wbon  yoa  migtit  now  sod  then  Iotdb  iato  a  coraar." 
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filiim  the  benefit  of  the  king's  declaration  of  amneity,  Buaredly  It  wm 
Vane.  Afier  an  infamoua  mockery  of  justice,  and  a  noble  defence,  still 
preserved  for  the  admiration  of  maokina,  he  was  slain  by  the  executioner 
under  due  form  of  law.  The  false  and  fickle  Charles  might  have  beeii 
moved  from  his  purpose  of  sacrificing  Vane,  but  Clarendon  could  gif« 
no  quarter  to  the  vanquished  republican  and  the  illustrious  ataiesmea  of 
the  commonwealth.  We  repeat  it,  assured!;  he  was  not  the  man  to 
write  for  poaterit;  the  history  of  the  English  Revolution,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

We  have  mentioned  the  contemporineouB  memoirs  of  Ludlow  and 
Holies,  the  one  a  Republican  and  the  other  a  Presbyterian,  and  both 
zealous  Purliament  men.  These  narratives.  like  the  collections  of 
Rushworth,  Whiteiock,  and  other  diligent  annalists  of  that  day,  are 
known  to  us  mainly  by  their  titles,  and  as  works  of  learned  reference; 
or,  occasionally,  by  an  extract  incorporated  into  the  pages  of  some 
modern  author.  Ludlow  is  said  not  to  have  done  full  juittice  lo  Crcnn- 
well,  and  Holies  still  less  than  that,*  which  is  very  probable.  The  truth 
is,  we  are  not  to  expect,  even  from  the  Republicans,  much  less  the 
moderate  Presbyterians,  a  truly  impartial  account  of  the  government  of 
the  Protector.  Latterly  a  wide  breach  existed  between  them  and  Oliver. 
Even  his  old  friend,  Harry  Marten,  who  pretended  to  no  very  large  share 
of  godliness,  once  thought  Cromwell  sincere,  but  at  length  came  lo  regard 
bim  as  liitle  better  than  an  hypocrite  and  an  impostor.  Vane,  on  the 
expulaion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  told  him  to  his  face  he  was  "dis- 
honest," and  a  Her  wards  did  not  scruple  to  pronounce  him  an  usurper 
and  a  tyrant.  Such  a  man  as  Holies,  a  zealous  Presbyterian,  therefore, 
may  well  have  been  brained  by  party  animosity,  when  he  witnessed  the 
Presbyterian  influence  annihilated  by  the  Lord  General.  Such  a  man 
as  Ludlow,  a  sincere  republican,  may  well  have  shared  the  distrust  of  hia 
friends,  when  he  aaw  Cromwell  trampling  under  his  feet  all  that  remained 
of  popular  institutions  iu  England,  and  substituting  the  government  of 
the  army  for  that  of  the  people. 

The  same  causes  have  produced  precisely  the  same  errors  since' that 
day.  Historians  have  looked  upon  the  men  and  events  of  the  "  Great 
Rebellion"  as  Clarendon  did,  or  as  Ludlow  and  Holies  did,  not  with 
the  natural  vision,  but  through  the  discolored  medium  of  pariisan  prejn- 
dicea.  It  became  the  fashion,  on  the  Restoration,  to  legard  Cromwell 
as  the  prince  of  impostors  and  knaves ;  a  "  beggarly  fellow,"  and  a  cant* 
ing  hypocrite.  Such  was  he  in  the  eyes  of  grave  divines,  like  Dr. 
South ;  such  to  the  butterfly  courtiers  who  thronged  the  licentious  court 
of  Charles  U. ;  and  such,  for  more  than  a  century,  and  until  within  a 
recent  period,  has  he  appeared  to  the  loyal  people  of  England.  Hume 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  royalist  historians  wh<>  have  inculcated 
this  view — a  man  of  an  otherwise  liberal  mind,  and  csndid  judgment, 
but  filled  with  the  highesi-toned  notions  of  arbitrary  government,  and 
utterly  unable  to  sympathise  with  the  popular  movement  anywhere. 
Hume's  history  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Itefore  (he 
experiment  of  popular  institutions  had  been  successfully  tried  in  Aro^ 
rica ;  before  the  French  Revolution  had  waked  up  the  slumbering  mind 
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of  Euri^e.  He  fonnd  his  countrymen  eeitled  in  the  quiet  and  pasaive 
belief  that  the  English  Revolution,  and  ils  actore,  were  as  Clarendon 
and  the  Stuart  dynusty  had  represented — the  moat  monstroud  hisiiirical 
falsehood  to  be  mel  with.  Hume  did  not  seek  to  unsettle  this  belief. 
He  himself  believed  it  partially,  and  he  perpetuated  it,  and  rooted  it,  as 
it  were,  into  the  soil,  under  the  sanction  of  hia  name  and  authority. 
His  learned  and  elaborate  work  ia  still  a  standard  English  classic,  and 
tbe  national  mind  has  never,  until  the  waking  up  of  independent  thought 
and  feeling  in  Europe,  toward  the  cloae  of  the  last,  and  the  beginninj^  of 
the  present  century,  made  the  very  fir.it  efFort  to  shake  itself  free  from 
the  hisiorical  fallacies  and  fictions  of  David  Hume.  More  than  any  one 
else — more  even  than  Clarendoa  himself — he  has  contributed  to  foster  Ihe 
injustice  his  countrymen  have  done  the  memory  of  OIlTfir  Cromwell. 
We  have  some  strictures  presently  to  make,  aa  a  republican,  upon 
Cromwell's  course ;  but,  surely.  Englishmen  who  revere  the  illustrious 
deeds  of  their  Edwards  and  Henrys,  ought  to  be  proud  of  such  a  mon- 
arch  as  Oliver.  Instead  of  it  they  have  coniemned  his  memory. 
Where  stands  today,  in  England,  a  public  statue  of  the  great  ruler,  who 
made  the  British  name  renowned  all  over  the  world — whose  victorious 
arms  defended  the  Protestant  faith — whose  fleets  swept  the  sea,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  country's  naval  glory — the  man,  whose  threat 
niade  both  the  Suttan  and  the  Roman  Pontiff  tremble — at  whose  feet 
both  France  and  Spain  were  suppliants,  and  whose  name  the  haughty 
Mazarin  "  feared  more  than  the  devil  1"  Instead  of  erecting  his  statue, 
England  has  refused  him  a  grave.  No  monumental  marble,  no  gorgeous 
cenotaph,  for  a  mightier  monarch  than  the  proudest  Flantagenet  or  the 
wisest  Tudor, — nothing,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  but  the  hisloriea  of 
hord  Clarendon  and  David  Hume  I 

But  Mr.  Hume  has  been  fntind  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  public  mind 
of  the  present  day,  even  in  his  own  country,  to  say  nothing  of  onrs. 
Tlie  last  half  century  has  produced  several  elaborate  histories  of  this 
period,  of  a  diSerent  character.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  I>i. 
Lingard'a  learned  history  of  England,  published  in  1825.  The  author 
professes  entire  partiality,  and,  in  many  respects,  attains  it.  A  Roman 
Catholic  prieiji,  he  regards  the  contest  between  the  Chuich  of  Eiiglxud 
and  the  Puntiiris  with  the  philosophical  indilfercnce  of  the  Hibernian 
matron,  at  the  fiirht  between  her  husband  and  the  bear.  Mr.  Brodib's 
history  of  the  British  Etnpire,  from  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
Re-sioration  of  Charles  II.,  is  a  work  of  a  different  character.  The 
author,  a  Scotchman,  sympathises  with  the  Puritan  or  popular  parjy,  and 
has  done  much  to  infuse  among  his  countrymen  a  better  and  juster  view 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth,  particularly  the  chiefs  of  the  Pres- 
byterian iutere^U  Closely  following  the  publicati^m  of  Brudie's  history, 
and  a  year  in  advance  of  Lingard's,  appeared  Godwin's  great  work,  the 
Hiutory  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  in  four  volumes,  published 
at  London,  in  Ib24.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  this 
is  by  far  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  best  history  of  that  period, 
ever  published.  It  is  distinguished  by  great  ie.irniiig,  extensive  research, 
and  a  careful  accuracy,  such  as  to  make  it  altogetluT  invaluable  as  a  re- 
liable authority.  Mr.  Godwin  dues  not  pretend  to  look  upon  the  contest 
with  the  cool  indifference  of  Lingard.  He  is  republican  in  hi^  feelin;[s, 
and  warmly  aympathises  with  the  popular  party,  but  he  neier  sutlers  tliia 
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Bympalh;  to  lead  his  judcrment  astray,  or  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  the  mutivcs  of  the  riiynlists,  aa  well  as  (he  men 
of  the  Long  Parliament.     This  work,  we  believe,  on  account  of  its  t^ 

EubJican  tendencies,  was  never  very  popular  in  England;  it  is  lea* 
nown  in  America  than  it  deserves  to  be.  We  have  heard  it  regretted 
that  Mr.  Macauley,  whose  History  of  England  is  finding  its  wa;  into 
every  American  Library,  did  not  date  that  liistnry  back  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  soastoembrace  the  Revolution  and  the  period  oftheCommon- 
weslih.  This  desideratum  is  already  supplied  by  God  win's  Commonwealth. 
It  deserves  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Macnuiey'a  History,  upon  the 
shelf  of  every  library,  and  to  be  read  thoroughly  and  carefully  in  coo- 
nection  with,  and  as  an  introduction  to,  that  history.  It  is  just  the  work 
that  the  American  student  needs,  in  his  efTort  to  get  a  true  insight  into 
the  struggle  for  liberty,  attempted  by  his  republican  ancestors  two  cen- 
turiea  ago.  We  do  not  know  (hat  any  edition  of  Mr.  (Godwin's  History 
has  ever  been  reprinted  in  America,  and  we  therefore  take  this  occasion 
to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  some  one  of  our  enterprising 
publishers. 

The  quaii  libera]  history  of  M.  Guizot  was  written  before  he  became 
a  distinguished  actor  in  the  politics  of  Europe — it  was  written  before  the 
revolution  of  1830,  which  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  although 
it  has  been  published  but  recently  in  this  country.  This  history  is  not 
complete.  It  is  brought  down  only  to  the  dealh'of  Charles  I.,  being  the 
lirgt  part  of  the  period  of  which  the  author  proposed  to  treat.  Since  the 
late  revolution  in  February,  1843,  Guizot  has  had  an  abundance  of  time 
to  turn  his  mind  to  the  completion  of  this  projected  work,  instead  of 
which  he  has  amused  himself  with  the  less  creditable  pmployment  of 
writing  such  pamphlets  as  "  Democracy  in  France."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  M.  Villemaln,  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  French  author  who 
haa  undertaken  a  narrative  of  the  Uevolution  and  Cromwell.  M.  Mazure'a 
hook,  mentioned  in  his  introduction  by  Guizot,  is  a  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  So,  too,  is  the  "Counter  Revolu/ion,"  by  the  lumenied 
Armand  Carrel,  a  work  evincing  considerable  ability  and  resfarcb.  Vil- 
kmiiin' a  "  Jiisloire  de  CramiPfU,"  we  have  not  seen.  He  represenie 
Cromwell,  we  are  told,  as  utterly  false  and  insincere  in  his  religious  pro- 
fessions, and,  therefore,  doubtless  fully  just  ihe-  Carlyle's  running  criticism, 
that  his  hook  is  "  unfortunately  rather  an  ignorant  and  shallow  one."  This 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  Villcmain,  however,  is  not  shared  by  M.  Guizot, 
who  expresses  for  his  fidelity  and  truthfulness  the  highest  admiration. 
Quiznt  hsB  apparently  adopted  Villemain's  theory  of  Cromwell's  religious 
insincerity.  Ahhough  he  does  not  directly  charge  this  upon  him,  ye(  tli« 
inference  is  plainly  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work.  Crom- 
well is  no  favorite  character  wiih  Guizot.  The  learned  historian,  it  is 
true,  has  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  the 
grand  Riovemenl  in  which  Cromwell  was  engaged.  He  understands  fully 
the  merits  of  the  struggle  of  the  parliament  for  independence,  and  the 
deep  importance  of  the  battle  that  was  there  fought  between  the  people 
and  rnynlty.  Nor  does  he  fail  to  sympathize  with  the  people  and  the 
parliament.  The  author  of  the  "  History  of  Civiliznticn"  saw  too  clear- 
ly* the  favorable  induence  that  (he  success  of  (he  parliament  exerted  in 
the  Advance  of  society  in  the  search  of  civilization,  and  in  (he  pnimotion 
of  vhat  he  understands  by  well-regulated  liberty,  to  have  been  otherwise 
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than  &  warm  adrocate  of  the  popular  cause  during  the  period  of  which 
h«  has  writieo.  Bu[  Guizot  does  not  seem  to  have  fulty  appreciated  the 
character  of  Cromwell.  Indeed,  he  does  not  apparentlj  comprehend  the 
deep,  earnest  and  passionate  religious  enthuaiaBni  of  the  man  during  this 
portion  of  his  career — the  type  and  individual  manifestation  of  that  reli- 
gious fervor  pervading  masses  of  men,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  characteristics  of  the  age.  It  ia  this  which  stamped  an  individuality 
of  character  upon  the  puritan  elruggle  for  liberty,  and  made  Cromwell 
its  true  leader.  The  theory  of  Cromwell'a  religious  hypocrisy  we  could 
never  understand.  We  believe  there  was  a  truth  and  reality  in  this  man — 
a  stern  sincerity  of  religious  faith,  or  what  he  took  to  he  such — which, 
however  lamentably  perverted  iu  later  years,  and  however  cloaded  and 
obscured  by  seltish  ambition,  was  never  wholly  obliterated.  His  religious 
faith  was  doubtless  at  one  time  the  controlling  guide  of  his  conduct.  A 
subtle  casuistry  enabled  him  to  accommodate  this  faith  to  circtim stances, 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  attainment  of  his  cherished  and  unworthy  enda. 
With  many  a  man  of  less  Grmoess  or  weaker  mind,  either  the  faith  or 
the  object  would  have  been  ahandoued.  Cromwell  sacrificed  neither, 
but  held  faEt  to  both.  If  this  faith  was  not  a  real  emotion,  then  Crom- 
well  must  have  habitually  practiced  the  most  remarkable  self-delusion; 
he  must  have  deceived  himself  as  much  as  he  deceived  the  world.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  that  he 
habitually  feignrd  these  religious  emotions  for  politic  ends,  M.  Guizot, 
in  this  part  of  his  hif^tory,  has  not  undertaken  to  give  us  a  very  distinct- 
ive picture  of  Cromwell.  He  is  one  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  epoch, 
it  is  true,  but  by  no  means  stands  out  upon  the  canvass  with  the  promi- 
nence of  a  biographical  portrait.  It  is  (he  great  event — the  English  Re- 
Tolution — not  the  vreal  man,  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  undertakes  to  sketch, 
and  we  ahall  not,  therefore,  farther  pursue  the  criticism  upon  Guizot's 
character  of  the  Lord-General.  As  for  his  history  itself,  we  are  not 
afraid  of  speaking  in  too  high  terms  of  its  literary  merits.  It  is  a  work 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  the  "History  of  Civilization" — 
distinguished  by  great  learning,  a  philosophical  arrangement,  end  bearing 
upon  it  the  indubitable  marks  of  honest  investigation  and  patient  labor. 
Occaaionally  he  falls  into  an  erroneous  statement — as  where  he  relates, 
on  the  authority  ofNoal,  that  Cromwell,  Pym,  Hampden  and  Hazelrig  had 
actually  embarked  on  board  of  a  vessel  for  America,  and  were  restrained 
from  flailing  by  an  order  in  council^ — but  these  are  rare,  and  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  his  facts  will  be  found  sustained  by  the  best  authorities.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Guizot  may  find  time  to  complete  his  history,  or  at  all 
events  to  bring  down  the  narrative  through  what, he  calls  the  second 
period,  from  1649  to  1660,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Protectorate,  to  the  Restoration.  In  the  absence  of  "  God- 
win's Commonwealth,"  such /a  work,  completed  by  Guizot,  would  he  the 
beat  atid  most  reliable  history  of'the  Revolution  yet  written. 

Another  continental  writer,  Mr.  D'Aubigne — an  author  of  reputation 
In  the  religiuus  world,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  President  of  the  Tbetv 
logical  School  at  Geneva,  the  resolute  enemy  of  popery  in  all  its  forma, 
uid  we  suspect  of  prelacy,  too — has  recently  given  us  a  biography  of 
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Cromwell.  D'Aubigne  bad  alreBdy  wriiten  tbe  history  or  the  Reforms* 
tion  and  of  Luther.  In  that  great  man  be  found  a  character  congenial 
to  bia  taate  aad  hia  religious  sentimenta,'  and  a  character  whicb  esciled 
at  ODce  hia  tererence  and  his  admiration.  From  the  great  Reformer, 
the  Christian  hero  who  had  preached  a  crusade  against  popery,  he  turn- 
ed to  promwell.  Studying  his  religious  character,  and  pondering  upoa 
his  speeches  and  writings,  he  tried  to  fancy  he  had  found  another  Luther. 
There  are,  perhaps,  certain  points  of  resemblance  between  these  two 
men  which  might  not  fail  to  strike  a  more  careless  observer  than  Mr. 
D'Auhignc.  The  clear,  powerful,  though  somewhat  coarse  intellect — the 
stern  self-reliance  and  utter  insensibility  to  fear — undaunted  physical  as 
well  as  moral  courage — the  rugged  manhood,  the  indomitable  will — are 
shared  by  both  in  common.  Luiher  was  the  Cromwell  of  the  Reforma- 
tion— Cromwell  the  Luther  of  the  civil  wars.  The  one  engaged  in  r» 
ligious  polemics  as  tbe  other  fought  battles.  Luther  would  have  put 
down  papacy  aa  Cromwell  turned  out  the  Long  Pailiament,  and  would 
have  torn  the  Pope  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  aa  the  victorious  com- 
monwealth soldier  pulled  Charles  L  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
We  can  readily  fancy  that  a  change  of  external  circumstances  might 
have  made  Luther  the  victorious  captain  of  Worcester  and  Naaehy  fights; 
Cromwell  the  dauntless  reformer,  pushing  on  to  Worms,  though  forced 
to  make  hia  way  there  through  "  as  many  devils  as  there  were  tiles  oa 
tbe  bouses."  But  the  parallel  soon  ceases — to  us,  indeed,  much  aooner 
than  to  Mr.  D'Aubign6.  Some  of  Luther's  noblest  traits  have  no  existence 
in  Cromwell,  some  reappear  as  rough  caricatures.  We  cannot  find  in 
the  Englishman  the  frank  and  open  manhood  «f  the  German  reformer — 
tbe  undisguised  singleness  of  heart — the  directness  of  purpose — the  un- 
swerving constancy  to  the  cause  in  which  be  engaged.  Lutber's  cheer- 
ful, jojous  buoyancy  of  spirit  in  Cromwell  degenerates  into  unbecoming 
buSbooery.  Luther's  elevated  faith  and  trust  in  the  Providence  of  God,  is 
with  Cromwell  a  kind  of  spiritual  fatalism.  Luther  walks  in  the  light, 
carrying  his  heart  in  his  hand— while  Cromwell's  purposes  are  wrapped  in 
mysterious  clouds  and  darkness.  Luther  we  know  to  be  a  tru^  man ;  his 
rectitude  and  conscience  are  above  suspicion ;  bis  biographer  finds  no 
occasion  to  attempt  a  "vindication"  of  him;  but  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  question  has  not  ceased  to  be  mooted,  not  merely  whether  Crom- 
well was  a  true  patriot,  but  whether  his  religious  profession  was  anything 
more  than  a  hollow  and  heartless  mockery  1 

The  object  of  D'Aubign^'s  work  is  to  solve  this  problem  of  Crom- 
well's religious  character.  In  its  title  it  clearly  expresses  its  object  It 
is  a  "Vindication  of  the  Protector" — a  vindication  of  Cromwell  in  bis 
character  as  a  sincere  Christian  man.  His  iheory  is  precisely  such  as 
we  would  have  expected  from  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Keforma- 
tioD.  His  strong  Protestant  tendencies  have  led  him  to  adopt  the  most 
favorable  construction  of  the  Protector's  actions,  and  to  reconcile  them 
all  with  a  perfect  sincerity  of  heart  aad  singleness  of  purpose.  He  looks 
,  upon  him  as  the  great  captain  of  tbe  protesiant  faith,  the  champion  of 
religious  liberty.  He  hears  his  pious  exhortations  and  prayers  amid  his 
troopers — ho  witnesses  his  impetuous  charE;e  upon  the  enemy  "  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible 
in  the  other — he  reads  his  fervent  Christian  admonitions  to  bis  friends 
and  bis  kindred — he  listens  to  bis  humble  ascriptions  of  every  triumph 
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to  the  mercf  and  special  interposition  of  the  Divine  Proridence,  and  he 
doubts  no  longer.     This  man  is,  in  truth,  the  sincere  and  humble  disci- 

?i|e.  Fame,  power,  ambition,  the  gilded  trappings  of  royalty,  all  have 
ailed  to  make  him  swerve  one  hair's  breadth  from  principle.  He  erred, 
but  his  error  was  the  humtmum  ett  errors— the  error  of  an  imperfect 
judgment,  not  of  the  liearL  One  cannot,  however,  read  D'Aubign^, 
and  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  author's  convictions.  However  erroneouB 
his  conclusions  may  be,  they  are  honestly  entertained  ;  and  we  are  per- 
fecily  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  earnest  language,  "  I  believed,  and 

TBERBFORE  I  HATE  SPOKEN." 

Had  Mr.  D'Aubign^  simply  attempted  an  exposition  of  Cromwell's 
religious  character,  we  might  hate  had  no  farther  comment  to  malie  on 
this  book.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  separate  Cromwell  the  saini, 
from  Cromwell  the  soldier — the  character  of  the  Christian  from  that  of 
the  atntesman  and  politician,  and,  in  vindicating  Cromwell's  religion,  he 
unfortunately  finds  it  necessary,  also,  to  vindicate  his  usurpation  of  the 
governmenl.  This  part  of  his  theory  is  to  us,  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
we  think  this  friendly  biographer  has  failed  in  establishing  it.  Mr. 
D'Aubigne  does  not  seem  fully  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  contest 
in  which  these  stern  English  sectaries  were  engaged ;  or,  if  he  does, 
lie  deliberately  shuts  hia  eyes  to  the  merits  of  the  great  political  issue 
involved.  He  seems  to  regard  the  struggle  as  one  exclusively  of  a  reli- 
gioua  nature,  and  not  as  iuvolvint;  political  consequences  of  the  highest 
moment  to  England  and  the  world.  In  bis  zeal  lo  "  vindicate"  Crona- 
well,  the  author  h.is  fallen  into  great  errors,  and  has  done  gross  injusiioe 
to  some  of  (he  noblest  and  best  of  the  Protector's  puritan  contempora- 
ries, especially  the  republicans  iii  the  Long  Parlinment.  In  illustrntiou 
of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  ihe  author's  account  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  lyong  Parliament,  and  the  strange  manner  in  which  he  jus- 
tifies Cromwell's  proceedings  therein. 

"  He  and  his  ulTicers  thought,  ibnt  since  the  Rump  could  not  come  to  the 
determmation  of  reiigning  their  pmccrs,  they  ought  of  themselves  to  take  mea- 
sures fur  its  dissolutloD." 

Then,  after  a  brief  description  of  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  Oliver,  in 
the  dissolution  of  this  Parliament,  and  a  repetition  of  his  intemperate 
language,  the  author  adds  : 

"  What  he  satd  to  the  Parliament  was  indeed  the  truth.     It  was  well  that 

this  Assembly  wna  dissolved,  aud  the  Ueneral,  by  desinng  another,  looked 
really  to  the  welfare  of  ihepet^ie." 

B'Aubign^  admits  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  "  violated  the  principles 
by  which  stales  are  governed;"  but  justifies,  or  at  least  extenuates  the 
act,  on  the  ground  that  Cromwell  was  misled  by  "  inward  illumination," 
or  "  impulses,"  which  he  mistook  for  "the  Spirit  of  God,"  and  this,  too, 
solely  upon  Cromwell's  own  account  of  them  1  '"Nevertheless,"  adds  the 
author,  as  though  conscious  of  the  insudiciency  of  this  ''  inwnrd  illumi- 
nation "  reason,  to  justify  a  high-handed  outrage  which  paved  the  way 
to  a  throne — '•  Nevertheless,  lyhatevor  might  havi  been  the  motive 
which  influenced  Cromwell's  conviction,  what  he  did  was  truly  fur  the 
good  of  the  Commonwealth." 
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This  ver^  unsatiBfictory  account  ia  Tull  of  strange  errors  ani)  perrer- 
siona.  If  '.be  Protector's  sincerity  in  other  things  rested  upon  no  better 
foundation,  we  should  be  forced  to  differ  with  D'Ai)bign6  throujjhout, 
and  to  estimate  him  altogether  as  a  dissembler,  and  a  hypocrite.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  Dot  true,  that  "  he  and  his  officers  thought,  that  since  the 
Rump  could  not  come  to  the  determination  of  resigning  their  powers," 
&c.  Cromwell  thought  uo  such  thing,  and  knew  better.  He  knew 
that  Vane's  bill,  dimdring  the  Parliament,  and  calling  a  new  one  hj 
[Ktpular  election,  was  then  under  discussion,  atid  about  to  pass.  This 
measure,  which  would  have  transferred  the  HO?ereign  power  from  thrf 
armj,  and  Parliament,  to  the  people  of  England,  was  hateful  and  odious 
to  him,  for  he  knew  that  the  pikes  of  his  Ironsides  were  a  better  gu a rantj 
of  his  power,  than  the  ballot-box.  Cromwell  had  repaired  to  the  house 
ID  oonsequence  of  the  hasty  intelligence  brought  him,  that  Vane's  bill 
was  about  to  pass.  When  he  »ent  there,  he  did  not  "think  to  hare 
done  this,"  according  to  his  own  account,  which  more  sceptical  minds 
than  lyAubign^'B  have  doubted,  inasmuch  as  his  grenadiers  were  already 
posted  within  call ;  but,  "  perceiving  the  Spirit  of  God  strong  upon  "  him, 
he  ordered  the  speaker  to  be  *'  helped  down"  from  his  seat,  seized  the 
reform  bill  of  Vane,  which  he  afterwards  destroyed,  and  turned  the  Long 
Parliament  out  of  doors  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  that  moment, 
civil  liberty  fell  in  the  Commonwealth.  D'Aubijtnc  thinks  it  was  well 
that  this  Assembly  was  dissolved  in  thia  manner,  and  that  the  "  General, 
by  desiring  another,  looked  really  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,"  We 
shall  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  D'Aubigne's  conclusion,  sustained,  as  it  is, 
solely  by  his  a  priori  argument,  predicated  upon  Cromwell's  Christian 
virtue,  but  shall  simply  say,  that  we  entirely  dissent  from  it.  Cromwell, 
in  turning  out  the  Long  Parliament,  may  have  acted  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  his  conscience  as  a  Christian ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  he  could 
reconcile  it  with  his  republican  profesaiona,  or  his  pretended  zeal  for  the 
popular  liberties.  He,  the  soldier  of  the  Parliament,  acting  under  it,  with 
its  commission  in  his  pocket,  suddenly  assumed  to  be  its  master,  and 
usurped,  in  his  own  person,  all  that  was  \eh  of  legal  government  Id 
England. 

Let  US  aee,  however,  what  kind  of  a  Parliament  Cromwell  desired  to 
call  together  to  aid  him  in  establishing  the  Commonwealth.  D'Auhign^ 
himself,  making  use  of  the  same  logic  as  before,  will  answer : 

"  Desirona  of  seoinc  the  best  men  called  together  to  provide  for  ihe  good  (}f 
their  eoimlry,  he  thought  that  their  choice  should  be  entrusted  to  no  erne  but 
kimtelf.    Besides,  Euglaud  was  tired  of  parljaroents  and  anarchy  !  " 

This  explanation,  though  involving  a  contradiction,  really  furnishes 
the  clue  to  tlie  whole  matter.  Cromwell's  idea  that  the  selection  of  the 
best  men  ahould  be  "  entrusted  to  no  one  but  himself,"  is  precisely  the 
idea  of  a  military  despot,  and  such  a  stretch  of  power  as  even  the  late 
kin^  had  never  ventured  to  assert.  It  was  for  this,  then,  that  Parliament 
h;id  been  turned  out  of  doors,  and  Vane's  popular  reform-bill  strangled. 
Tlie  dictator  couid  not  enlrust  to  the  p^'ople  the  selection  of  the  "  best 
inen,"  because  perchance  the  people  miiiht  havp  the  folly  to  reiiirit  such 
membcra  as  Hradshaw,  and  Suot,  and  Marten,  and  Vane,  and  Algernon 
Sidney,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  good,  the  popular  liberties,  and 
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the  power  ofthe  Lord  General !  Acting  upon  this  priaciple,  Oliver  ninf 
moned  his  little  parliament,  comprised  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
members  or  his  own  selection,  known  in  history  as  the  "Barehons's 
Parliament,"  which  prepared  for  him  the  way  to  the  tlirone,  under  th« 
title  of  LoBD  pRDTECToK.  And  yet  the  author  of  the  "  Vindication," 
with  no  smalt  degree  of  credulity,  an  we  are  forced  (o  think,  resolutely 
contemplating  the  Christian  side  of  Cromwell's  character,  can  evea  r^ 
eoneile  with  a  patriotic  motive  this  high-handed  outrage,  and  atri?e  at 
the  deliberate  conclusion  that  what  be  did  in  this  respect,  "  was  truly  for 
the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  !  " 

In  our  judgment,  usurpation  is  in  itself  a  crime,  and  despoliaDi  \ 
curse,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  character  of  the  usurper,  tiur  how 
wisely  a  despotic  authority  may  be  administered.  Thai  Cromwell  bo- 
(rayed  the  commonwealth,  ia  certain.  D'Aubign^  justifies  his  assuming 
a  dictatorship,  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  We  are  unable  to  see  the 
existence  of  any  such  necessity.  The  Long  Parliament  left  England  in 
peace,  with  a  Tictorious  army  and  a  full  treasury — strong  at  home,  and 
respected  abroad  by  all  the  world.  Nor  do  we  perceive  that  the  usurper's 
act  was  less  to  be  condemned,  or  was  fraught  with  less  destTuclive  con- 
sequences to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  England,  even  though 
Cromwell  had  been,  as  is  claimed  for  him,  a  just,  a  wise,  and  a  godly 
usurper.  If  Mr.  D'Aubign^  means  to  inculcate  the  doctrine,  that  a 
Christian  despotism  was  preferable  at  that  day,  in  England,  or  at  any 
day,  to  a  free  government  under  republican  iustitutions — or  that  an  au- 
tocracy,  admioistered  in  accordance  with  the  stern  theology  of  the  times, 
though  by  such  a  man  as  Crotnwell,  was  no  detriment  to  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  we  must  respectfully  dissent  from  him.  Such,  indeed, 
■eems  clearly  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  premises.  It  is, 
however,  perfectly  natural.  Mr.  D'Aubign^,  though  writing  a  work  pro 
fessedly  favorable  to  the  puritens,  and  liberal  institutions,  neither  feels 
nor  afiecls  a  warm  sympathy  for  republicanism.  His  leaning  towards 
monarchical  opiniiHts,  is  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
king's  trial  and  execution.  He  calls  it  the  "  great  crinu-"  Cromwell's 
connection  with  this  "  crime  "  seems  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  in  his 
whole  career,  for  the  Geneva  professor  of  theology  to  reconcile  with  his 
favorite  theory.  He  cannot  precisely  explain  bow  the  crime  of  regicide 
is  compatible  with  a  sincere  and  devout  Chrialiati  faith.  And  why  ?  Was 
the  king  guilty  T  Assuredly  ;  Mr.  D'Aubign^  himself  admits  and  proves 
it,  and  even  makes  "  a  notable  difference  between  the  deaths  of  the  guilty 
Charles  I.  and  the  innoemt  Louis  XVI."  Wherein,  then,  lay  the  great 
crime  which  "must  forever  bear  in  history  a  mark  of  reprobation  T ' 
We  have  the  eiplanaiian  in  our  author's  own  words : 

"  We  do  not  think  that  a  king  should  aver  be  condemned  to  denth  ;  and  one- 
of  the  most  glorious  results  of  modern  constitntioTinl  principles  is  tlie  irrapotm- 
bilily  ofmottardu,  which  screens  ihera  from  the  faults  of  their  govemmeDts." 

That  is  lossy,  a  monarch  may  make  war  upon  his  people,  but  the 
people  may  never  hold  their  monarch  responsible  for  hia  crimes.  Crom- 
well was  justifiable  in  shooting  a  poor  soldier  for  mntiny,  and  in  hanging 
np  the  brother  of  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  but  he  was  led  astray  by 
"  inward  illumination,"  an  error  of  faith  which  his  biographer  declares  to 
be  the  only  "  important  blemish"  be  finds  in  bis  character  when  he  voted 
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to  bring  the  guilty  king  to  the  scafTold  I  We  by  no  means  share  these 
scruples  of  the  learned  Gene?an  Proreaaor.  In  his  effort  tn  palliate 
what  he  calls  s  great  crime,  he  has,  as  we  think,  uni^eceesaiily  belittled  ■ 
the  character  of  his  hero,  and  has  done  him  great  injustice.  Tliia  act  of 
the  "regicides"  needs  no  extenuation.  Whatever  may  have  been  its 
policy,  history  will  bear  witness  to  its  stern  and  well- considered  justice. 
Charles  I.  was  a  greater  criminal  than  StrafTnrd  had  been — a  royal  coq< 
spirator  against  the  liberties  of  England — false  to  his  compact,  and  r 
traitor  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  It  needs  do  mealy-mouthed 
cant  of  jesuiatry  to  vindicate  those  lion-hearted  men,  who,  acting  under 
the  sanction  of  a  higher  principle  than  the  ditirie  right  of  kings,  did  Dot 
hesitate  to  bring  their  false  monarch  to  the  seafTold — the  boldest  deed 
hitherto  done  in  Christendom  I  Cromwell's  defence  might  haie  been 
placed  by  D'Aubignd  where  we  rest  the  defence  of  Bradahaw,  Scot  and 
Marten,  his  colleagues  on  the  judgment  seat.  No  casuests  were  theae 
men,  self-deceived  with  V' divine  impulses"  and  "  inward  illnminations." 
They  fearlessly  justitied  their  act — call  it  regicide  or  what  men  please,  it 
matters  little  to  them.  It  was  not  "  done  in  a  corner,"  but  in  the  face  of 
England — of  all  the  world.  Cromwell  waa  not  less  guilty,  and  it  is  well 
if  it  can  be  sxid  of  him,  that  bringing  to  the  work  ibe  same  lofty  purpose 
'  and  singleness  of  motive  he  was  not  more  guilty  than  they. 

We  might  multiply  instances  from  this  book  to  show  how  utterly  er- 
roneous are  its  author's  conceptions  of  the  politiciri  character  of  CronH 
well.  And  what  atrange  freaks  he  has  permitted  his  favorable  prepos- 
sessions to  play  with  his  sober  judgment.  Resolutely  bent  upon  his 
"  vindication,"  Mr.  D'Aubign^  shuts  his  eyes  to  everything  ia  the  Prtv 
lector's  public  career,  which  does  not  conform  to  the  favorable  theory 
with  which  he  sets  out.  He  is  never  loath  to  urge  the  same  apriori  ar- 
gument for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  most  incongruous  act,  the 
most  arbitrary  enercise  of  power  with  that  theory.  In  his  viewCromweU 
is  a  lawful  and  conscientious  despot — a  God-fearing  usurper  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people — a  military  dictator  upon  high  moral  principles.  Thus 
when  the  Protector  places  a  guard  at  the  door  of  his  own  parliament,  and 
refuses  admittance  to  an  hundred  members,  lawfully  elected,  but  whose 
certificate  his  council  had  withheld,  a  high-handed  act  of  despotism, 
such  as  Charles  I.  had  never  dared  commit,  D'Aubign^  urges  that  his 
"  object  was  to  prevent  the  Parliament  from  thtoarting  his  vines,  and 
ehecking  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  England  !"  Such  might  have  been 
Napoleon's  object  in  overturning  the  directory,  and  raising  himself  to  th« 
throne^a  poor  and  specious  apology  at  best  for  despotism.  But  poor  as 
it  is,  it  is  a  far  better  one  than  that  which  immediately  follows  ;  for  in  his 
eagerness  to  furnish  an  adequate  justification,  our  author  thinks  he  per- 
ceives a  "  constitutional  element"  in  this  attack  upon  the  public  liberties 
■nd  the  freedom  of  ParliamenL  An  upper  house  no  longer  existed  in 
England,  and  therefore,  he  says,  the  right  Cromwell  claimed  of  "rejecting 
a  portion  of  the  representatives,  must  in  his  mind  have  been  intended  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  house  of  Lords !" 

After  arriving  at  such  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  at  finding  Mr.  D'Aubigne  summing  up  his  faith  in  Cromwell's 
purity  of  patriotism,  when  he  refuses  the  kingly  title,  thus: 

"  A  crawD  had  never  been  his  aim.  The  object  of  his  ambi lion  was  the  lib- 
erty, pence  and  glory  of  England.  And  he  attained  what  be  had  id  ouaMif 
(bi(«ted  after  " 
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A  Strang  idea  of  liberty  trolj  is  that  which  ciin  trace  it  under  a  govern- 
ment wherein  the  siniple  fiat  of  a  military  dictator  can  annul,  without 
the  shadow  of  lawful  right,  the  certificates  of  election,  which  the  peoptfl 
ha?e  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  representatives. 

Ad  to  Mr.  D'Aubign^'fl  views  in  respect  to  the  sincerit;  of  Cromwell's 
religious  professions,  we  do  not  ditfer  with  him  so  widely  as  others  hare 
done.  We  repent  our  opinion  of  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  which  re- 
presents Cromwell  as  a  systematic  hypocrite  in  his  religion.  Yet  at  the 
aame  time  he  knew  well  how  to  avail  himself,  when  occasion  required,  of 
bis  reputation  for  sanctity  and  godliness  for  secular  purposes.  He  was 
doubtless  keenly  sensitive  to  religious  emotions,  and  at  one  time  of  his 
life  at  least  a  warm  and  devoted  religious  enthusiast,  but  it  is  an  error  to 
attempt  a  solution  of  his  whiile  after-career,  by  means  of  his  religious 
character.  This  does  not  furnish  the  key  to  the  recesses  of  that  inscru- 
table mind.  Cromwell,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  pious  professions,  and 
perhaps  of  his  most  devout  feelings,  was  a  clear-headed,  far-seeing,  prac- 
tical man  of  the  world,  not  disposed  to  stick  at  a  point  of  metaphysics,  or 
abstract  theology,  in  gaining  an  end.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  in  his  later 
career  ambition  and  the  lust  of  power  may  have  shared  far  more  of  his 
thoughts  than  his  devotional  meditations.  This  may  serve  to  explain 
fully  the  meaning  of  the  question  put  by  him  to  one  of  his  chaplains,  on 
his  death-hed,  when  his  mind  again  returned  to  thnse  deep  and  earnest 
thoughts,  npon  which  he  hnd  so  intently  dwelt  in  former  years — u/iether 
it  was  posjtbk  Jor  one  to  fall  from  grace  nnd  he  finally  foi(,  and  upon 
being  answered  in  the  negaiive  replied,  "  Then  1  amiafe,foT  I  am  sur« 
Itoaa  in  grace  cmce."  For  the  present,  however,  we  take  our  leave  of 
this  pnrt  of  the  subject,  and  Mr,  D'Aubignc's  "vindication,"  in  order 
briefly  toahnce  at  another  author. 

The  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  the  Rev.  J,  T.  Headley,  recently 
issued  from  the  American  press,  is  the  first  American  biography,  as  the 
author  tells  us,  ever  given  to  the  wortJ.  We  could  hive  wished,  for 
the  credit  of  our  national  literature,  that  the  task,  unless  better  executed, 
had  been  indefinitely  postponed.  This  book  is,  in  every  respect,  a  most 
superficial  and  unprofitable  publication — perniciutis  as  a  history,  and 
worthless  as  a  fiction.  Indeed  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  judicious  dis- 
trict trustees  will  consent  to  place  it  upon  the  shelves  of  a  district  school 
library,  for  the  reason,  among  other  things,  ihut  it  inculuatea,  out  of  the 
depths  of  a  sycophantic  admiration  for  a  military  hero,  an  anti-republican 
doctrine,  that  we  blush  to  hear  advocated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  do  not  intend  to  speak  particularly  of  the  literary  merits  of  this 
production.  Mr.  Headley  is  one  of  those  who  "compile  torpedo  histo- 
ries," and  write  books,  as  some  of  our  bards  execute  "  machine  poetry," 
to  order,  and  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  market.  He  has  what  is 
called  a  "  taking  style" — that  is,  he  describes  military'  evolutions,  and 
battles,  and  sieges,  with  a  kind  of  artificial  intensity  of  expressioh.  and  a 
most  vigorous  flourish  of  all  the  wind-inslrumeiits  of  rhetoric,  and,  in  a 
manner  highly  captivating  to  young  ladies  at  boardinir-sch.iols,  and 
younger  gentlemen  who  have  just  commenced  reading  Biilwer  and 
Byron.  This  class  of  readers,  borne  aloft  upon  the  etheriitl  win^s  of 
Mr.  Headley's  imagination,  do  not  distinctly  see  through  the  truth  of  the 
thing,  nor  discover,  amid  the  glitter  and  tinsel,  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
poverty-struck  metaphors,  clap-trap,  and    even    vulgar  expressions,  with 
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here  and  there  an  offence  against  the  elementary  proprieties  of  rhettffie 
and  syntax,  which  ought  not  to  escape  the  criticism  uf  the  youngest  of 
the  ladieH  and  gentlemen  aforesaid.*  Mr.  Headley  has  an  inexhaustible 
■upply  of  words,  and  if  this  Life  of  Cromwell,  or  Napoleon  and  his 
Marshals,  had  been  published  in  Hamlet'p  day,  we  might  have  indulged 
a  reasonable  siiapicion  as  to  what  borik  it  was  the  noble  Dane  was  readi 
ing,  when  he  submitted  to  the  catechising  of  Polonius.t  Yet.  in  the 
midst  of  ihis  copia  verborum,  which  we  Yankees  someiimea  render  "gilt 
of  gab,"  we  look  in  vain  for  atiything  of  that  curiosafdidtas  of  thought 
or  expression,  which  lends  a  charm  to  the  periods  of  the  finished  writer, 
as  well  as  the  graceful  orator. 

The  wi'rk  before  us  appears  to  have  been  written  by  contract  Mr. 
Headley,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  most  inflated  eulogies,  does  not  Beem 
fully  to  sympathise  with  or  appreciate  his  subjeeL  If  the  first  sentence 
of  his  introduction  were  honestly  true,  that  Carlyle's  admirable  book,  the 
"  Letlcrs  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,"  was  the  "only  cause"  of  his  at- 
tempting to  write  this  biography,  we  fancy  we  should  have  had  a  very 
different  production.  The  author  would  then  have  studied,  and  not 
merely  consulted,  the  authors,  or  some  of  them,  the  long  list  of  whose 
names  are  given  in  his  introduction,  and  from  which  he  informs  us  his 
materials  were  obtained.  Now  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  if,  from 
this  imposing  list,  Mr.  Headley  had  selected  one  or  two  of  the  best,  say 
Godwin  or  Forster,  and  carefully  studied  the  spirit  of  his  author's  nar- 
rative, he  would  have  written  a  more  coherent  and  better  conceived  biog* 
raphy  of  Cromwell,  than  he  has  been  able  to  du  by  heaping  Vaughan  and 
Duodnle  upon  Riishworth  and  Whitelock — piling  Ossa  upon  Pelion — 
until  the  materials  so  grew  upon  his  hands  that  he  found  the  "labor  of 
condensing"   the  most   difficult   pan  of  his   undertaking.     We  cannot 


"  Criim<Tell  aJdreased  bin  men,  >b  whs  frequently  his  uustom.  at  wtll  at  pray  with 

'  Mc  ►nod  HEHiinl  llii^  iimlcr-durrent  1)1  ileinocnicy,  which  whs  bearing  ererjthiiig 
tochaoj,  till  htitike  to  hava  gone  down  liLinBett  in  the  flf«id,"— I'aa.-  253. 

"  Bit  tin-  SootH  tUoA  firm,  commanrli-d  by  n  more  baj^,  with  a  liliie  bonnet,  wbow 
ohivalnc  ilarin];  ami  LfuiJltiuj  valor,  tea*  mart)  potent  with  ihem  tbOD  the  authority 
of  the  "IHeirt  offic.-ra."— Pbeb  313, 

Mr.  Il-ville}' i>  fond  of  the  iiingnlBr  verb.  On  page  97  he  my»:  "Ten  thonaand 
korKB,  iHi-cplDg  to  iho  Hhock,  j).  oniler  any  cinnimblaiice^  terrifio."  The  imngin- 
■tkm,  perhnps.  iiwy  giipply  the  ellipfis,  by  adiling  ihe  words  "  u  epectacle,''  and  liioa 
reileeio  tlio  n-iiWiicfi.  OucBBionBlly,  however,  he  atTetti  the  plnral  id  the  wrong  place. 
Thi>r>,  ■•1  |i«{.'<-317:  '  Cniin»  ell  wrote  Id  the  Conimilteo  uf  E'.taiemiboat  il.  slating 
Ihnr  this  regiaii^t,  together  v.'ilh  the  Dther  marauding  pBittn,  virf  not  a  part  of  his 
re(!iilur  aru-y." 

Ou  psiio  3-'i3,  sppaliing  of  Whltelnck.  he  ns^s  Ihe  follawing  nwkwmrd  and  vulgar 
exprf^Bion :  "  He  mukca  out  ihut  he  liiniEelf  stnirifily  urged  du  Ci-omwell  to  call 
Ch.i  N"  II.  ti>  ihc  tlirniie— u  ihiiif!  he  wDuki  ns  iFnon  lave  cut  off  hii  kta-l  ai  done,  if  ho 
■ii)tp<'rt''if .  M  Iv  affirm*  lie  did.  the  ntnbiliniis  ck'.igns  nC  the  Lord  (icnera!." 

A  ii|iP(;im'*ii  ■>!  Ihe  rlietorical  comparisiiii  on  pnge  69  i  "  Thn  nexl  inslnnl  the  bogles 
of  Crmiiwi'll  rung  out.  and  charging  lUrJiTf,  txiih  his  three  troops,"  &a. 

rhfiwiMid  rharcmi  in  ihi-  imme' wiiy,  -  li'-e  firt,"  on  page  3.33. 

On  ].«.!<:  340  !  -  Hr  bTcnino  iI.iig  im  ci)lhu,^[;iit.  anil  Mri.tlcd  nic 
iiiii|ri-iin  ■»*  IhiilwmPtiniPs/mA  (iTih  In 
tblurc  rvi'iilt."  &c,  &c. 

t "  Pol.  What  do  you  read,  my  lard  1 
Han.  Words,  wonia,  word*  1" 
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bring  oniBelf  to  the  belier,  however,  that  Hr.  Hetdley  haa  fairly  stated 
the  true  "  cause"  of  bia  undertaking  to  write  a  LiTe  or  Cromwell.  Wa 
imagine  it  to  be  sofneihing  of  this  nature :  that,  like  Daniel  Dote,  i^ 
Doncaaier,  in  that  rery  unique  and  anomalous  volume,  enlitlcd  "  The 
Doctor,"  he  rather  suddenly  reaolved  "  lo  write  a  book."  Upon  the 
■tart  he  found  himaelf  Bomething  in  the  predicament  of  the  author  of 
Don  Juan  in  his  opening  Caato : 


not  ancommon,  one  would  sU]>pose,  in  Mr.  Headley,  who  had  already  ex* 
bausied  the  battle-fieldB  of  Europe  and  America.  Yet,  so  it  was  ;  he  did 
want  a  hero,  and  u  a  fortunately  for  him  sod  us  he  selected  CromwelL 
Our  author  immediately  sat  down  to  work,  devouring  books  by  the  score, 
cramming  himaejf  (as  it  ia  technically  called,)  to  i  m  pi  et  ion— consul  ling 
everything,  from  Tharloe's  ttate  papers  to  D' Aubign^'s  Protector.  With 
the  coolness  of  Sheridan,  silting  down  with  his  books  and  bottle,  as  Hr. 
Whipple  says,  to  manufacture,  by  dint  of  "  hard  rending  and  hard  drink- 
ing," eloquent  thunder  against  the  oppressor  of  Hindoatan.  With  audi 
iaicnitable  coolness,  Hr.  Headley  applied  himself  vigoroualy  to  the  ta#k 
ot  maoafacluriDg  a  biography  of  Cromwell,  to  suit  the  taste  and  fancy 
of  the  public,  and  conceived,  as  regarda  a  truthful  description  of  the 
character  of  bis  hero,  in  something  of  the  spirit  which  dictates  an  epi- 
t^b  upon  a  tombstone— 

"  Not  wbai  be  was,  but  wliii  be  ihonld  hsve  been." 

Looking  at  (he  result  of  this  labor,  we  mny  very  safely  assume  two 
things:  first,  that  Mr.  Headley  had  deliberately  formed  his  theory  of 
Cromwell,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  before  he  had  removed  the  dust  from 
old  Rusbworth,  or  opened  the  covers  of  Whitelock,  or  any  other  of  his 
"  authorities."  And  second,  (which  is,  indeed,  a  corollary  of  the  first 
proposition,)  that  all  this  cramming  and  consulting  of  authorities,  has 
been  a  positive  injury  rather  than  a  benefit  to  his  hiotory.  The  study  of 
contemporaneous  annals  and  hiutorical  records  in  aoarcfa  ol  the  truth,  is 
s  very  different  matter  from  an  examination  for  facts  and  incidents  to  eus- 
tain  a  theory.  Mr.  Headley  himself  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  biogra- 
phy, and  explains  the  whole  matter.  He  has  found,  he  says,  a  conflict  of 
authorities,  and  has  been  compelled  to  use  hia  own  judgment,  which  he 
admits  "has  ever  leaned  towarns  Cromwell;"  and  thereupon  reminds 
the  reader  that  tho^e  who  have  studied  the  subject  less  than  he  has,  need 
not  be  surprised  lo  find  "  many  of  my  statements  rebutted  by  very  good 
authority." 

Upon  this  theory,  then,  of"  lenning  towards  Cromwell,"  and  using  his 
own  judgment  as  to  facin,  Mr.  Headley  has  built  up  hia  biography.  We 
think  he  might  better  have  stnied  its  contents  upon  the  title-page,  thus: 
"  An  eulugAtic  sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  toge- 
ther with  a  fanciful  and  picturesque  description  of  the  battles  fought  by 
him  during  the  Revolution,  with  embellishments  to  suit  the  taste  of  tha 
author,  and  desigueil  expressiy  for  the  book  market."  As  for  any  striking 
or  judicious  collection  of  facts,  one  would  never  suppose  Mr.  Headley  had 
actually  "  consulted"  so  many  authors,  or  if  he  had,  then  that  he  was  a 
most  superficial  gleaner  alter  the  reapers  who  have  gone  before  him.  The 
fancy,  the  embellishments,  indeed,  are  Mr.  Headley^s  own,  and  they  coin 
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Btitute  all  of  novelty  the  book  possesses.  He  takes  as  many  liberties  with 
bis  biography  as  Livy  lias  done  with  his  history.  The  latter  puts  speeches 
and  harangues  into  the  mouths  of  his  generals  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  and 
gravely  undertakes  to  record  them  in  kac  verba.  Tbe  former,  in  his 
biography,  describes  military  evotutions,  and  e?en  the  personal  appeitr- 
ance  of  his  hero,  aa  though  he  had  been  an  actual  onlooker  :  now  on  a 
battle-field,  Cromwell's  face  "  blazes  witb  excitement," — "  his  sword 
flashes  over  his  head  and  his  eye  glances  fire."  Novr,  in  dissolving  tbe 
Look  Parliament,  "his  large  grey  eyes  seem  to  emit  fire  ;"  and  again, 
in  addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  his  eyes  "  flesh  fire,  and  his  rouffh 
voice,  pitched  to  its  battle-key,"  rolls  "like  heavy  thunder  through  th« 
chamber."  Mr.  Headley  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  inform  bis 
render  from  what  authority  he  has  drawn  these  interesting  particulars. 
We  do  not  recollect  that  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  or  any  other  contempor^ 
ry  who  has  spoken  of  Cromwell's  personal  appearance,  mentions  them, 
and  we  may,  therefore,  tve  think  with  safety,  set  them  down,  as  Mr. 
Headley  very  complacently  does  certain  passages  from  (ruizot,  respect- 
ing the  king's  trial,  "as  apocryphal." 

Mr.  Beadley  describes  the  battles  of  Cromwell  aa  he  has  done  those  of 
Napoleon — with  the  same  painful  efibrt  at  picturesque  and  animated  de- 
scription— with  the  same  obstreperous,  rushing  whirlwind  impetuosity  of 
style.  He  mounts  his  rhetorical  stilts  and  dances  over  the  battle-fields  of 
the  puritan  as  hedid  over  those  of  the  imperial  conqueror.  Tbe  assault 
upi>n  Drogheda  brings  irresistibly  before  us  again  the  storming  of  Oporro. 
Naseby  fight  and  Worcester  are  reproductions  of  Eckmuhl  and  Eylto. 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  io  battle,  are  Macdonald  and  Lannes  in  puritan 
armor  and  uniform.  This  is  evidently  the  favorite  portion  nf  our  author's 
biography.  Jndeed,  had  there  been  no  such  "  battle  scenes"  to  describe 
there  had  doubtless  been  no  "  Life  ol  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  J.  T.  Head- 
ley."  The  lives  of  rejiuhlican  puritans,  like  John  Bradsbaw,  John  Mil- 
ton and  Harry  Vane,  do  not  furnish  the  materials  fur  such  ''  torpedo  biso 
tories"  as  Mr.  Headley  writes.  He  must  have  tbe  camp,  tbe  field,  tbe 
nodding  plume,  tbe  charging  squadron — 

''Baule'sDugaificeDlly  starn  array" — 
decked  ont  in  the  gaudy  and  ostentatious  paraphernalia  of  a  puerile  fancy, 
tn  lend  their  charms  to  hia  narrative.  With  a  sneer  at  those  critics,  "  too 
ethereal  for  this  world,  and  too  transcendental  to  be  useful,"  who  have 
hinted  the  impropriety  of  an  orthodox  clergyman  describing  with  sucb 
an  appearance  of  gusto  the  scenes  of  a  baille-field,  and  who  question  the 
good  effects  of  such  overcharged  descriptions  upon  tbe  public  taste,  Mr. 
Headley  gives  a  very  curious  reason  fur  his  partiality  to  his  "  battle 
scenes,"  as  he  calls  them.  He  does  not,  he  says,  design  to  foster  a  spirit 
of  war,  but  he  does  design  to  foster  "  a  spirit  of  rebellion  again»>t  oppres- 
sion, and  deadly  hostility  to  it;''  and  therefore  it  is  that  be  h^s  described 
the  bard  fought  fields  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte — both  of 
whom  he  associates  with  Washington  in  tbe  work  of  fighting  out  the 
great  battle  of  freedom  [  This  is  well  spoken,  and  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  it,  but  if  there  is,  we  do  not  at  present  perceive  it.  If  sucb  be 
reilly  Mr.  Huadley's  object,  he  might  have  selected  an  hundred  scenes 
belter  adapted  thau  tbe  battle  of  Dunbar  and  tbe  seige  of  Drogheda.  to 
accomplish  iL     A  poetic  and  highly  wrought  story  of  Sir  John  Elliot 
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dying  in  hisduDgeon — a  fanciful  description  of  the  Bowing  off  of  Prynne'a 
eara — a  picturesque  and  richly  embellished  aarrative  of  the  pioua  Leigh- 
Ion's  iaijuman  scourging,  the  slitting  of  his  nose  and  the  branding  of  hia 
cheek  with  a  red  hot  iron — would,  in  our  judgmeat,  be  as  well  adapted 
to  move  men's  indignation,  and  to  "  foster  a  spirit  of  rebellion  against  <^ 

fression,"  as  all  these  fine  flourishes  about  the  bugle  blasts  of  Cromwell's 
ronsidea — the  glittering  pennons  of  Ooring's  troopers,  and  the  magoifi- 
cent  charge  of  Rupert's  cavalry.  But  the  tyranny  against  which  it  ii 
Mr.  Headley'a  object  to  foster  a  spirit  of  resistance,  is  only  tyranny  et 
ercised  by  a  king.  In  the  person  of  a  general  or  lord-protector  it  is  ra- 
ther an  amiable  thing,  and  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  civil  and  teligioiu 
liberty.  Cromwell's  despotism  appears  in  Mr.  Headley'a  eyes  a  just  and 
necessary  exercise  of  power.  He  thinks  he  discovers  in  him  "  the  inhe- 
rent right  to  command,"  (he  should  have  said  "divine  right,")  and  ao 
"  air  of  conscious  superiority  to  which  the  proudest  noble  and  the  iierce^ 
foe  alike  yielded  deference."  At  the  spectacle  of  Cromwell  austained  by 
the  bayonets  of  his  army,  defying  the  lepreaentatives  of  the  people  whom 
be  had  called  together,  bending  "  his  shaggy  brows  upon  the  breathless 
and  startled  Farliameiit,"  he  is  unable  to  conceal  his  admiration,  and 
breaks  forth  into  this  rhapsody  : — 

"  It  was  a  sublime  spectacle — that  fiinjile  plebeian,  standing  in  presence  of 
three  hundred  of  the  choicest  men  of  England,  and  awing  thtm,  oy  his  more 
than  imperial  frown,  into  silence  and  submiation,^' 

A  sublime  spectacle,  truly — a  spectacle  altogether  edifying  to  the  friends 
of  free  instituiiona — such  a  spectacle  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  notwithstanding 
Aft.  Headlejr's  rhtipaodical  account  of  it,  will  find  few  admirers  in  America. 
It  is  this  apiril  of  sycophantic  and  puerile  man-worship,  of  wholesale 
and  indiscriminate  adulation,  which  disfigures  Mr,  Headley'a  book  ihrough- 
out,  even  more  than  the  manner  of  its  execution.  We  can  get  through  the 
"  battle  scenes','  with  some  little  degree  of  composure — we  can  even  en- 
dure with  fortitude  the  complaisant  and  somewhat  pert  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  conclusions  of  other  and  less  superficial  writers,  as 
"  l.ioghable,"  "  ridiculous,"  and  '■  absurd;"  but  it  is  too  large  a  draught 
upon  one's  patience  to  listen  to  an  unqualilied  eulogv  upon  Ciomwell's 
usurpation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  only  an  unjust, 
but  an  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  condemnation  of  those  illustrious  re- 
publican statesmen*  who  opposed  that  usurpation,  and  this,  too,  from  the 

*  Mr,  Head'ey  acenses  the  mamberg  of  the  Lan);  ParliameDt  of  ainbitioD,  uaarpatioii, 
BoiiS[iiracy,  treachery  and  fraud,  tie  says  they  were  false  and  dishonest  i  thai  ihey  "  de- 
lEbpratdy  lied"  to  Croanvell ;  thai  they  Bttempted  to  ■'  trick  him,"  and  resolved  "  by 
trenchery  and  fraud  to  entry  ont  their  nipaBureB."  He  calls  them  "  imbecile  and  am- 
bittons,"  "  too  igtunnt  la  rule,  aud  ti>u  lelfiiK  to  be  untltd'  !  This  is  apoken  by  Mr. 
Hoiidley  of  the  Long  Parliament,  whose  cneraherB  Warburton  calla  "  a  set  of  the  greaiesl 

¥>niii«eB  for  sovernmcnt  the  wi>rld  ever  Bawembatkod  together  in  one  common  came." 
he  Bepiiblicau"  in  the  Parliaments  assembled  under  the  Protector — "Cromwell's 
enemie*,"  as  Mr.  Headley  calls  them — were  men  of  like  detestable  charootera — "seek- 
ing the  grati&cntion  of  pecronal  malice  and  hale ;"  "  false  alike  to  the  Protector,  their 
oath,  and  the  peiiplo  who  »ent  them:"  '•  loo  selfish  to  place  their  country  before  the 
gratificalion  of  their  pniwiona,"  &c..  &J3.  Theue  philippics  are  directed  agntiist  such 
mpn  as  Bradshaw,  Scit,  Hazelrij,  and  their  compocrs.  Accordin;;  to  Mr.  Headlry, 
there  was  but  one  Irao  and  patnolin  mail  in  Edfiluiid  worthy  the  imme  of  Blalesman, 
and  be  Oiirer  Cromadl;  ihtie  was  but  one  fHCiiou  or  party  really  favorable  to  civil 
libertj — the  army  !    Such  is  the  biography  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  an  Americau! 
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Qnljr  Ameritan  who  has  "  ever  yet  given  the  world  a  biogriiph)^  of  tbia 
wondetful  mnn."  The  genius  of  Oliver  Cromwell  for  the  conduct  of  both 
military  aod  civil  sifiairs — his  far-reaching  s&gscity — the  fame  of  his  great 
deeds,  end  (he  glory  of  his  civil  administration — need  do  Euch  eulogist 
aa  Mr.  Hoadley.  A  whole  library  of  books  filled  with  descriptions  of 
"  battle  scenes"  will  not  add  to  his  renown  in  this  legard  \  but  it  will  re- 
quire a  different  course  of  argutrenl  to  show  that  Cromwell  did  not  sub-  , 
»eri  the  liberties  of  England  after  they  bad  been  established  by  the  Par- 
liament, and  that  his  military  despntism  was  a  blessing  to  his  country. 
No  one  at  this  day,  indeed,  cun  deny  that  the  Revolution  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  epochs  in  English  history,  and  that  its  results  have  beeD 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  notwithstanding  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Revolution  proved  a  Inmentabla 
failure.  What  might  it  not  have  wrought  for  the  liberties  of  England 
and  the  world,  if  the  victorious  General  of  the  Common  we  nlih  had 
stood  firm  to  the  republican  fiith,and  adhered  steadfastly  to  the  prim- 
eiplsB  for  which  he  first  buckled  on  hia  armor  in  the  civil  wars  ?  Wor- 
cester, indeed,  would  have  been  hia  fortunate  day  to  him,  m)  far  as  his 
fame  i^  concerned,  and  a  crowning  mercy  to  hia  country,  if  some  stray 
bullet  had  laid  him  low  with  the  slain ! 

Mr.  Headley  justifies  the  outrage  of  the  military  power  upon  Parlia- 
ment, known  as  "  Pride's  purge,"  though  he  attributes  it,  contrary  to  the 
generally  received  opinion,  solely  to  Ireion  He  ssys  of  it : — "  It  was  a 
well-discussed  and  deliberate  scheni'^,  and  in  our  opinion  justified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case."  The  de.<pr>tic  act  of  dissolving  the  Long 
Parliament  finds  also  a  ready  apologist  in  Mr.  Headley.  He  justifies 
this  upon  the  ez  neceuitate  principle,  and  even  places  it  upon  the  higher 
-ground,  that  "  the  eauae  of  freedom  and  the  cndi  of  justice  demanded  it." 
In  his  confused  account  of  this  transaction,  Mr.  Headley  finds  it  neces- 
sary,  in  order  to  a  full  and  ample  justification  of  his  hero,  deliberately  to 
falsify  history,  and  to  cover  with  abuse  the  members  of  that  heroic  Par- 
liament, which  contained  within  it  the  wisest  and  purest  statesmen  of 
England.  The  contemptuous  and  intemperate  manner  in  which  he 
spe.ika  of  this  ''  little  Rump  Parliament,"  evinces  inexcusable  ignorance, 
or  lamentable  and  most  narrow-minded  prejudice.  Its  members,  whom 
he  calls  "  p^eudo  statesmen,"  "  imbecile  and  ambitious,"  "  too  ignorant 
to  rule  and  too  selfish  to  be  united,"  intoxicated,  as  he  says,  with  their 
power,  designed  to  perpetuate  it  for  three  years  longer.  A  patriotic  Crom- 
well, looking  on  with  sorrow  at  these  men,  wlio  were  endeavoring  to 
'■trick"  him  "  out  of  what  he  dremed  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  to  trantpli;  him  and  ihe  army  in  the  dust,"  furnishes  a  graphic 
picture  for  the  pathds  of  Mr.  Headley.  The  Parliament,  he  says,  im- 
parted no  confidence  and  gave  no  security.  Its  disscdution  was  received 
with  thanksgivinga  and  rejnicings  ail  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  people 
either  looked  upon  the  act  in  silence,  or  "  spoke  only  to  sanction  it." 
Such  are  Mr.  Headley'a  views  of  the  case,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  him.  They  accord  substantially  with  those  of  O'Aubigne,  upon 
which  we  have  already  hrielly  commented,  with  the  discreditable  excep- 
tion of  the  slanderous  reflections  upon  the  members  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. Headley,  however,  is  by  no  means  as  honest  in  his  narrative  as 
D'Aubigne,  for  the  iader  asserts  Aerely,  that  addresses  from  the  army, 
ilu  fleet,  and  other  quarters,  (not  particularly  specifying  them,)  approved 
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the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  while  the  former  puts  forth,  without  be»- 
tation,  the  broad  asaertion  that  tbe  peoplk,  ifthe;  spoke  at  all.  ''  spoke 
onlj  to  sanction  it."  A  glance  at  Mr.  Forster's  tife  of  Cromwell  (nrhicb 
we  shall  presentl;  notice)  will  at  once  disprove  this  idle  assertion.  Mr. 
Forster,  wilh  an  elaborate  and  minute  reference  to  his  authorities,  thougli 
not,  perhaps,  without  "  a  leaning  towards"  the  Parliament,  baa  giten  t 
complete  and  faithful  history  of  its  dissolution;  and  be  refers  particular- 
ly to  ihe  remonstrances  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  London,  and 
other  signs  of  public  disapprobation  which  followed  this  arbitrary  act  of 
the  Lord-General,  mentioned  by  Scot  in  his  speech  in  Richard  Ctomwell's 
Parliament.  The  learning,  the  industry,  and  the  patient  and  thorough 
research  of  Foster,  exhibited  in  his  voluminous  Botes  and  references  to 
contemporary  annals,  have  raadu  bis  work,  as  to  the  facts,  a  rooet  safe 
and  reliable  authority.  Mr.  Headlej,  however,  disposes  of  him  in  the 
coolest  and  moat  summary  manner,  thus  : — •'  Forster's  long  and  explicit 
account  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Rump  Parliament 
is  ujtuiort'iy  of  credit  j" — the  reason  for  this  most  sage  and  oracular 
judgment  follows,  and  is  peculiarly  logical  and  cogent — "Jbr  he  starts 
with  the  basis  that  Parliament  was  right  and  Cromwell  wrong  through- 
out, and  hence  believes  every  word  of  his  enemies,  and  denies  the  truth 
of  all  his  declarations,  unless  they  caa  be  tortured  into  evidence  against 
him."  One  certainly  must  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  prefer  the  ingenui^ 
or  the  conclusiveness  of  this  argument — whether  must  to  admire  the 
logic  or  the  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Headley.  He  gravely  assures  the  public 
that  Forster,  on  account  of  his  "  leaning  towards"  Parliament,  ia  unwor- 
thy of  credit ;  yet,  while  he  admits  his  own  *'  leaning  lowatda  Cromwell," 
he  speaks  as  to  facta  and  draws  inferences  with  the  oracular  air  of  a  Dog- 
berry ! 

As  for  the  rest,  Mr.  Headley  follows  Cromwell  through  bis  coarse  of 
asurpatton  with  unabated  adcniratioi].  When  the  Protector  shuts  the 
doors  of  Parliament  in  the  facea  of  its  members,  and  refuses  them  admit- 
tance until  they  have  signed  a  pledge  of  fidelity  to  himself  and  his  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Headley  thinks  he  could  not  have  acted  differently  without 
having  been  utterly  "  unworthy  of  the  place  he  occupied  1 "  When  be 
expels  a  hundred  members  et  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  Mr.  Headley 
pleads  the  necessity,  and  endeavors  to  show  there  was  no  other  course 
leflhim;  and  down  lo  the  last,  resolutely  and  stoutly  persists  in  the 
opinion,  that  Cromwell  was  forced  against  his  will  into  the  Protector's 
chair ;  and  that  he  was  the  most  reluctant,  as  well  as  tbe  moat  magnani- 
mous, patriotic,  noble-minded,  liberal,  and  Christian  despot  ihst  ever  ex- 
iated.  Mr.  Hendley  condemns  the  Irish  campaign,  but  only  the  campaign 
itself — the  atrocious  battles,  and  slaughter,  and  sieges — not  the  general 
who  fought  these  battles.  There  can  be,  he  thinks,  no  apology  for  the 
act :  there  may  be  for  the  man,  because  of  the  purity  of  his  motivts.  Ac- 
cording to  his  views,  Cromwell  smote  the  Irish,  as  the  children  of  Israel 
did  the  Moabites  and  Amalekites.  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  imaginary  Divine  mission,  and  in  ihe  full  faith  that  be  was 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  "  Lord  of  Hosts."    Mr.  Headley,  being  a  cler- 

5yman,  and  a  tbeolosian,  could  inform  us,  doubtless,  how  far  Saul  of 
'arsus,  who  perseccuted  the  enemies  of  his  religion  even  into  utrange 
cities,  mi^ht  have  pleaded  his  purl^  of  motive  as  a  justificaiion  This 
species  of  casuistry  is  of  a  piece  with  the  "  inward  illumination  "  theory 
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by  which  D'AubigD^  seelcs  to  extenuate  the  "  great  crime  "  of  Crom- 
well in  sitting  upon  the  king  in  judement. 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  ifeadley  and  hin  biography.  We  have 
read  it  with  the  endeavor  to  estimate  it  truly,  and  have  been  unable  to 
find  in  it  anything  of  profit  or  value.  As  a  history,  it  is  worthless  ;  as  ■ 
fanciful  sketch,  or  biographical  picture,  it  is  without  much  interest,  save 
perhaps,  to  the  particular  admirers  of  Mr.  Heailley.  of  whom,  we  frankly 
confess,  we  are  not  one.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  charming  novel  of 
Woodstock,  presents  us  by  far  a  more  natural,  graphic,  and  life-like 
sketch  of  Cromwell  than  Mr-  Headley  has  been  able  to  do,  in  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  biography.  To  those  who  prefer  fiction  to  history,  in  their 
study  of  character,  and  who  desire  to  bring  before  their  mind's  eye  the 
real  Oliver  of  the  commonwealth,  in  his  "  plain  black  clothes  and  gray 
stockings,"  or  in  his  sober  puritan  uniform,  and  to  hear  him  speak,  and 
see  him  move  in  bodily  form  before  them,  our  advice  is  to  shut  up  Mr. 
Headley's  book  at  ouce,  and  turn  to  the  fascinating  pages  of  the  author 
of  Waierly. 

We  shut  Mr.  Headley's  book  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  aud  open  the 
"  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  B  lucid  at  ions,"  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Not  that  we  would  attempt  to  institute  a  compurison 
between  ihem.  Any  comparison,  except  by  way  of  contrast,  is  impotiBi- 
ble.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  its  literal  sense,  true,  that  "  A  book's  a  biiok,  al- 
though there's  nothing  in  it,"  and  therefore  Mr  Headley  may  properly 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  connection  wiih  Mr  Carlyle,  both  being  au- 
thors of  works  on  the  same  subject.  But,  between  the  frothy  imagina- 
tion,  and  somewhat  flighty  intellect  of  Headley.  and  the  seri«us,  medi- 
tative, and  profound  reasrning  faculties  of  Carlyle,  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference. The  one  we  read  at  a  glance,  the  other  is  the  subject  of  study 
and  reflection — the  one,  all  surface,  glitter,  and  tihow,  seems  constantly 
straining  for  effect,  and  applause  \  the  other,  as  though  unconscious  of 
the  public  gaze,  writes  witri  the  calm  and  thoughtful  earnestness  of  a  mind 
fixed  upon  truth,  rather  ciian  upon  a  factitious  and  ephemeral  popularity. 
Mr.  Hendley,  like  a  small  pedlar  dealing  with  his  customer,  and  ansious 
to  hide  the  meagre  poverty  of  his  stock  in  trade,  spreads  out  at  once, 
with  a  hasty  hand,  his  gayest  and  most  attractive  wares,  and  even  cries 
up  their  value  into  the  bargain.  Mr.  Carlyle  takes  what  is  fittest,  and 
comes  readiest  to  hand,  without  seeking  to  enhHiice  its  vnlue,  and  from 
the  sample  thrown  down  at  random,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  infer. that 
his  richest  materials  lay  still  treasured  up  in  his  intellectual  store-house. 
Carlyle  ia  not  what  we  term  a  popular  author.  To  many — mainly  su- 
'  re.Wil- 


perficial  readers,  lovers  of  what  is  properly  termed  light  li 
lis's  poems,  JameVs  novels,  and  Ladies'  magazines — he  is  absolutely  un- 
readiible.  We  fancy,  indeed,  that  few  who  peruse  Headley  with  relish, 
can  endure  Carlyle,  or  have  read  these  "  elucidations  "  of  Cromwell's 
letters  and  speeches,  to  say  nothing  of  the  letters  and  speeches  ihera- 
selves.  Perhaps  we  might  go  farther,  and  say  ihat  few  superficial  read- 
ers are  able  to  read,  and  fewer  still  to  appreciate  or  relish  his  writings. 
The  reason  is  obvious  :  when  ho  writes  upon  an  historical  subject,  he 
writes  not  only  with  a  comprehensive  fulness,  and  wonderfully  minute 
and  aocurae  knowledge  of  it  in  every  brimch,  (he  most  trivial  as  well 
as  the  most  important,  but  with  a  metaphysical  astuteness,  sometimes  a, 
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litlle  too  refined,  and  with  b  philnsophicat  spirit  perhnps  too  prone  to 
generalize.  He  thus,  frequently,  in  his  habit  of  generalizing  some  grand 
iilea,  and  of  throwing  it  out  precisely  in  the  shape  m  which  it  hns  been 
formcii  in  his  own  mind,  overlooks  historical  data  and  disregards  histo- 
rical connections.  One  might  as  welt  attempt  the  solution  of  Euclid's 
problems,  without  the  first  smattering  of  elementary  mathematics,  as  al- 
ternpi  to  follow  and  unijerstand  Carlyle,  without  a  prelly  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  upon  which  he  wiiies.  His  History  of  the  French 
Revoliition — in  many  respects  his  masterpiece — can  be  read  with  profit 
and  understanding  by  none  not  previously  well-versed  in  the  |ioliiicai 
history — the  events  and  characters  of  the  age;  and  yet  no  student  of 
history,  no  matter  what  he  may  think  of  the  authoi's  idiomatic  peculi- 
arities of  style,  can  arise  from  a  study  (we  will  not  aay  pvrusal)  of  that 
remarkable  work,  without  satisfaction  and  profit. 

As  for  this  style  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  have  not  much  to  say  of  it  here. 
We  have  heard  it  called  "  affected,"  "  eccentric,"  "  iranscendeniaf,"  fitc. 
To  us  it  seems  none  of  these,  but  the  uatural,  and,  in  some  respects,  tSe 
□ot  ungraceful,  drapery  of  the  serious  and  rugged  thoughts  it  is  the 
medium  of  conveying. 

These  thoughts  of  Carlyle,  perhaps,  may  be  called  affected  and  ecceij- 
tric-lransccndciital  thoughts,  and  such  as  are  not  fit  for  every-day  use — 
and  with  as  little  reason.  Those  who  study  them  the  least,  would  bo 
apr  to  utter  the  charge  the  loudest.  We  have  liule  sympathy  with  any 
such  finical  lat^te  in  criticism.  There  is  a  shallowness  in  it  apparent  on 
its  eurfitce.  Mr.  Carlyle's  style  of  writing  is  his  own.  In  any  other 
author,  in  an  imitator  or  ambitious  copyist,  it  would  indeed  be  intole- 
rable. It  may  sound  uncouth  and  unmuaicjl  in  the  ears  of  those  who 
can  listen  with  delight  only  to  the  gorgeous  periods  of  Buiwer,  or  who 
luxuriate  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  barrister  Phitlips.  Such  readers  as  can- 
not comprehend  Johnson,  on  account  of  his  pnmposiiy,  or  Bishop  Butler, 
on  account  of  his  obscurity,  may  have  been  frightened  away  from  the 
pages  of  Catlyle,  hnt  we  can  assure  those  readers,  that,  as  in  Johnsoi> 
and  Rutler,  there  is  something  more  in  him  than  the  style.  True,  a 
quaintness  of  spppch,  a  peculiarity,  oftentimes  an  oddity  of  expresjion, 
runs  through  all  his  writings,  but,  at  the  same  time,  this  rough,  rugged, 
uncouth  style  conveys  a  directness  of  meaning,  and  has  a  strength  und  a 
vigorous  Anglo-Saxon  manliness  in  it,  admiral>ly  adnptcd  to  give  fiilelity 
of  expression  to  every  idea  and  intellectual  ci>ncepliou  of  the  author. 
Occasionally  a  sentence  is  dark  and  incomprehensible.  We  are  not 
perfectly  sure  whether  we  get  the  author's  meaning,  or  whether  it  has 
any  meaning  hr  us,  though,  doubtless,  to  him  this  idea,  which  he  friiled 
adequately  to  express,  was  clear  a^  a  sunbeam. 

What  we  h  ive  jun  rem.irked  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  is  also  true  in  respect  to  his  "  elui^idations"  of  the  tetters 
and  speeches  of  Cromwell.  These  elucidations,  or  commentaries,  we 
find  by  far  the  itiost  riad^ible,  not  to  sny  iiisiruci  ive,  part  of  the  bofik. 
As  to  the  letters  and  sjieeches  themselves,  we  doubt  whether  anylhin|f 
hut  a  knowledge  of  their  unquestioned  authorship,  could  tempt  any  person 
In  wade  thniugli  them.  Doubtless,  iht^y  tend  lo  illu'trnle  Cromwell's 
character,  and  throw  light  upon  his  history  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  these 
leilets  and  speeches  are  insnfTerably  dull — more  insufferably  dull  to  ua 
than  Mr.  Carlyle  finds  the  consiituiiunat  arguments  of  the  "  admirable 
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Pym,"  wilti  his  "  serenthly  and  lastly."  Carlyle'i)  view  of  Cromwell  ia 
hij^hl;  characteristic.  He  reifnrds  Inm  na  wli^t  he  calls  a '' hbro" — an 
aUe  man — the  great  man  of  hi.)  day  in  England— indeed,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  any  day.  Even  Napoleon  appeaia  to  him  "  by  no  means  so 
great  a  man  as  Cromwell."  In  hh  "  HcrneB,  and  Hero  Worship,"  written 
some  years  earlier  than  the  present  puhlicaiiim,  we  get  >1  clearer  notion 
of  what  Cromwell  appeared  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Curlyle.  He  saw  in 
him  nil  the  elemenis  of  a  great  and  true  man.  The  Pyms,  Eliots,  and 
HampJens,  of  whom  he  speaka  in  comparison  Homewhat  contemptu- 
ously,* are  a  certain  kind  of  "  heroes,"  of  a  lower  order,  and  formed  by 
nature  oti  a  more  ecoaomical  pattern  than  the  great  Oliver,  who  was,  in 
reality,  the  only  kan  of  his  age  in  England,  Carly!e  utterly  rejects 
.  Hume's  theory,  that  Cromwell  was  a  sincere  fanatic  in  the  beginning  of 
bis  career,  but  turned  hypocrite  and  apostate  in  the  day  of  hisi  greatness. 
To  him,  indeed,  Cromwell's  sincerity  and  truth  are  the  elements  of  his 
greatness.  He  sees  in  this  rough  and  "  inarticulate  ma^s"  of  manhood, 
the  real  thinking  and  acting  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  rising  above  and 
joaritig  beyond  those  petty  formalities  and  legal  quibbles,  which  ere 
oflen,  to  weaker  men,  an  insurmountable  barrier.  It  is  not  the  warrior, 
nor  the  slatesmati,  nor  the  politician,  nor  the  Christian,  that  Carlyle  most 
admires,  hut  the  man — the  man  of  action,  the  head,  heart,  and  right 
hand,  of  the  Revolution.  Hence,  when  Cromwell  turns  out  the  Lung 
Parlinment.  Carlyle  admits  the  despotism  of  the  act,  and  boldly  places 
its  vindication  on  the  same  ground  that  he  would  a  despotic  act  of 
Mahomet,  or  some  one  of  his  other  heroes,  namely,  ns  an  act  of  heroic 
and  noble  self-reliance,  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  man,  and  the 
divinity  of  his  mission  !  He  does  not  dishonestly  supprets  the  fact  that 
Vane's  reform  bill  was  about  to  pass,  devolving  upon  the  people  the 
power  of  the  Parliament,  but  what  manner  of  advantage  to  Cromwell 
was  such  E  measure  ; — what  was  Ac  to  expect  from  the  people  ?  So  Mr. 
Carlyle  reasons,  and  truly.  Surely,  to  him,  and  to  his  cnuse,  there  AmlA 
be  nu  gain  thereby,  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  might  still  he  royal- 
ists, or  republicans,  ur  something  else,  than  Cromwellians,  and,  there- 
fore, a  free  Parliament  was  the  l.'^s;  thing  Cromwell  could  desire.  We  ^ 
may,  perhaps,  say  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  that  he  is  the  only  sincere  and  hearty 
admirer  of  Oliver  that  England  has  produced  since  the  "  blessed  resio- 
raiion."  Fox,  Brodie.  Godwin,  and  others,  have  Epoken  with  much  jus- 
tice and  fairness  of  his  character,  but  Ccrlyle  is  the  only  Englishman 
who  has  worshipped  him  as  a  hero; — his  the  first  {'Englishman's  hands 
which  have  attempted  to  take  the  Protector's  bones  from  the  gibbet,  and 
replace  them  in  the  sepulchre  of  England's  kings. 

By  a  careful  reading  of  these  elucidations  of  Cromwell's  loiters  and 
speeches  we  think  there  may  he  discerned  a  more  qualified  admiration  of 


*  f  11  one  of  his  sp-fciiBS  lo  (he  Coniniillce  of  I'nrlinmeiit,  upon  the  snlijcct  nf  nn- 
cppi'm-:  the  litle  of  kiii^.  CrDmwpIl  alludca  tu  Flanipdt'n.  and  th<^  ciitirersatinn  he  hud 
witli  Uiin  ill  rctpncc  to  forming  hii  celebralcd  rp^immt,  at  tlie  opeuing  of  the  civil 
war.  "  ill- wai  a  wry  wtiii>  ami  wnrlhy  ponou,"  says  iha  Protector,  "and  he  did 
Ihiuh  I  lalki'd  a  good  untinn.  Ijut  an  impracticaMe  one."  Mr.  Ciii'lyle  ihereaimn 
throws  in,  by  way  iif  paroiirlu'sis — '■  Very  niilurnl  in  Mr.  TlntnpdcH,  if  1  recolli^i't  him 
well,  your  Iiigliupsi !  with  binoliiB",  thill  lips, niid  very  viirilnnt  eye.i;  wiih  hiscWr. 
oflid.'i!  utidcnitaiHlinsi  tivfly  Bi-nsiUilitic*.  to  ■uiispntlHl  clLinicter.'  '  Mfe  courser,' 
&c.  &c.  A  viry  biuve  man,  but  forniijably  ibick-ijuilted,  with  [liucer  lipi,  oud  very 
vigilant  eyes  I"  C"iOO>^lc 
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Oliver  than  is  evinced  in  the  "  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship."  Take  Tor 
example,  those  idmirbble  running  commentaries  upon  the  intermioablj 
long,  and  abominably  dull  series  of  speeches  or  conferences  beivreen  the 
Protector  and  Committee  of  Psrlianient,  upon  the  si'bject  of  giving 
Cromwell  the  title  of  king.     This,  in  our  judgment,  is.  one  of  the  finest 

Eortiona  of  the  work.  By  the  depth  and  justness  of  his  criticisms,  and 
is  Qccasional  new  and  origins!  suggestions,  Mr.  Carljle  ctintrivea 
to  lighten  up  the  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  to  relieve  the  dullness  of 
Oliver  Protector's  never  ending  harangues.  He  is  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  inconsistency  of  this  part  of  the  Protector's  career.  He  understands 
fully  the  motives  of  his  cnyness,  his  deliberation,  his  backwurdness,  his 
studied  evasion  of  the  question.  He  understands  the  Protector's  real 
anxiety  for  this  "  feather  in  hia  cBp,"  and  that  his  pretended  hesitation 
not  to  be  "spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  suit."  was  the  hesitation  which 
the  politic  fiuckingham  inculcated  on  Richard — 

"  And  be  not  easilywon  to  ou 
Play  the  mnid's  part — still  a 

Cromwell,  however,  after  playing  the  maid's  part  for  several  dr>ys, 
Bfler  reading  the  petitions  of  his  officers,  and  listening  to  the  nminims 
threatenings  of  the  army,  did  refuse  to  take  the  kingly  title.  Mr.  Car- 
hie  is  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  his  conference  and  argument  with 
Whiielock,  Lenthnl,  Glynn,  and  their  associates  on  the  committee,  had 
the  slightest  influence  in  bringing  his  mind  to  its  final  conclusion.  N'^i- 
ther  does  he  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  Protector  was  troubled  with 
scruples  as  lo  the  legality  and  right  of  the  thing — '■  formulas"  and  '■  re- 
Bpectabilities,"  as  Mr.  Carljle  calls  them — which  he  welt  knew  how  to 
disregard.  He  apparently  thinks  that  Cromwell  fiunlly  refused  the  prof- 
fered title,  mainly  bec:iuse  it  was  a  mere  title — a  name — a  something  to 
which  the  weaker  nature  of  Napoleon  yielded,  but  which  Cromwell, 
though  naturally  desirous  of  possessing,  yet  prompted  by  that  c1ear<see- 
iiig  and  far-reachiug  sagacity,  which  made  him  what  he  was,  a  powerful 
It  and  mighty  ruler  of  men,  was  enabled  to  put  aside  as  useless,  and  not 
/^worth  the  risk  and  care  of  preserving.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  manly 
and  elevated  view  of  the  subject.  There  is  no  foolish  parade  of  the  Pro- 
tector's republican  scruples,  and  his  consisienc.y  of  character  ;  no  cant- 
ing as  to  liis  purity  of  motive,  and  honesty,  ."^lill,  though  a  better. solu- 
tion than  is  generally  given  of  the  secret  which  wns  locked  up  inscruta- 
bly in  that  dark  bosom,  it  does  not  seem  fully  smisfactury.  Cromwell 
tampered  long  enough  with  the  proposal  of  Parliament  to  reveal  hia 
secret-longing  lo  embrace  it.  We  .ire  led  to  believe  that  apprehension 
as  to  the  result  was  the  main  re^isim  of  its  reji-ctiim  ;  the  same  apprehen- 
sion which  caused  him  to  wear  secret  armor,  nnd  to  adopt  those  extraor- 
dinary precautionary  measures,  for  his  personal  safety,  toward  the  close 
of  his  career. 

Mr.  Carlyle  fully  sppreciaie;'  the  vast  benefits  which  the  Revolution 
bequeathed  to  l!:ni;]i.sh  liberty-  No  writer,  indeed,  has  more  dearly 
seen  through  the  re;il  nieanina  of  that  grand  popular  movement.  He 
calls  it  one  of  the  two  world-i/reat-ihings  that  remain  of  English  history. 
He  style-*  it,  expressively,  "  ihe  armed  appeal  of  Pnritanism,  to  the  in- 
visible Gild  of  Heaven,  against  many  very  vji-ible  devils  on  «anh  and  else- 
where ! "     He  sees   in  it  one  of  those  popular  convulsions  so  potent  and 
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8o  necessary  in  workinf^  out  for  down-trodiieu  mnn  the  great  problem 
of  his  social  existence.  Thus  he  speaki  of  it  upon  the  death  of  Crom- 
well: 

"  We  hn»e  had  our  '  Rerolatioos  of  eighty -eight.'  officially  cnlled  '  glorious ;' 
and  other  Ravolutions,  not  yet  culled  glorious ;  uod  uouiewhnt  bns  been  gHined 
fur  |iO'>r  nmnkitid.  Men's  envsiire  not  now  ^lit  uffiiy  rnsh  officiality;  oOiciHlity 
will,  tor  long  lieocdfortb,  be  more  cautious  Hbiiut  iiieo's  enra.  The  tyrannous 
scnr-cbambeis,  bmoding  irons,  chimerical  kings  and  >ur|iltces  st  A11-ti«1low-tide, 
they  are  gone,  or  with  immense  velocity  going.   Odious  works  do  follow  him  1" 

Cromwell  was  the  great  mnn  raised  up  to  carry  out  the  Revolutioi>— 
the  only  mnit  who  had  the  strength  in  him  to  carry  it  out.  Of  what  con- 
sequence were  laws,  cousiiiuiions.  forms  of  administration  to  this  Puri- 
tan king.  Nu  matter  how,  whether  by  legal  forms  or  by  li>rce,  whether 
by  the  law  or  the  sword,  whether  -sustained  by  the  popular  will,  or  rely- 
ing upon  himself  ttjiine — upon  the  iron  arm  of  denpotic  authority — Oli- 
ver Protector  was  sent  into  the  wnrld  to  govern  England — to  guide  the 
revolution,  and  to  fulfil  his  "  appointed  functions." 

"  With  a  Psrliamont,  or,  if  estremiry  of  need  arrive,  without  a  Parliament, 
■nd  in  spite  of  Purliamenta,  the  Puritan  Gospel-cause.  simctioDed  by  n  higher 
than  pBjii>tU)ents.  shall  not  sink  while  life  remains  In  this  man.  Not  ti'l  Oliver 
Cromwell's  head  lie  low.  sbnll  English  Pnritnmsm  bend  its  bend  to  Hoy  created 
thing.  Erect,  with  irs  foot  on  the  neck  of  hydra- Babylon,  with  its  open  Bible 
nod  drawn  sword,  shall  Puritanism  stand,  anil  with  pious  sll-clefiancevictorioDS- 
ly  front  the  world.  That  was  Oliver  Cromwell'*  appointed  function  in  this  piece 
of  sublunary  Space — in  this  sectran  of  swift  flowing  time  ;  that  noble,  perilous, 
painful  funulion  :  and  ho  has  oiautully  done  it,  and  is  now  near  ending  it,  aod 
getting  honorably  relieved  fro>iL  it." 

Puritanism  could  never  sink  of  its  own  accord,  nor  until  its  king  had 
fallen  away.  Crouitvell  dead,  it  fell  into  anarchy  ;  aad  why  could  it  not 
continue?     Because,  says  Mr.  Carlyle — 

"  Puritanism  whs  nol  the  complete  theory  of  this  immpnse  Univer»B  ;  no, 
only  a  part  thereof!  To  me  it  seems,  in  my  hours  nf  hopx,  ss  if  the  Destinies 
meant  something  gomder  with  England  than  even  Olivei-  Protector  did.  We 
will  not  quarrel  with  the  destinies ;  we  will  work  as  wo  can  towards  fulHlmeot 
of  them  " 

Such  is  Thomas  Carlyle's  view  of  English  Puritanism  and  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The  biography  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  hy  Johu  Forster,  in  his  "  States- 
meu  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,"  we  esteem  the  ablest  and  by 
far  the  beat  yet  published,  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  than  whom  certainly  no 
critic  can  better  judge,  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  high  and  just  terms 
of  praise : — 

"  As  H  crown  to  all  modern  bingrnphiea  of  Crornwoll,  let  us  note  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  lato  one  :  full  of  interesiing  orisiual  excerpt*  and  indications  of  what  is 
notnblest  in  rha  old  books  ;  giiibered  and  set  forth  with  real  merit,  with  energy 
lo  nbundauce  and  supembundance ;  am'iuntiug  in  result,  we  may  say.  to  a 
vigorous  decisive  tearing  up  of  nil  ihe  old  hyimthesos  on  the  subject,  and  an 
opening  of  the  geoei'al  mind  f  >r  new." 


Ur.  Forster  closely  follows  Godwin  in  his  view  of  the  Revolnti 
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his  elaborate  minutenesa  of  research,  and  his  copious  extracts  and  refer* 
caces,  he  has  even  gone  beyond  Mr.  Godwin,  and  has  presented  us  a 
biography,  so  Tar  as  such  a  thing  can  be  said  of  any  biography  of  Cron- 
well,  in  all  respects  finished  aad  complete. 

We  coincide,  in  ihe  main — with  on«  or  two  exceplions,  presently  to 
be  noticed — in  Mr.  Forstef'a  view  of  the  career  and  character  of  Crom- 
well as  a  Etaleaman.  No  writer  is  more  sensible  of  Oliver's  firmness  and 
iron  energy  of  character,  and  of  hia  commanding  talents  for  civil  goTern- 
'  tnent,  as  wel!  as  the  conduct  of  military  affairs  ;  nor  has  any  one  evinced 
a  more  (borough  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which 
the  ComtDDDS  of  England  engaged,  or  belter  appreciated  the  motives  of 
(he  illustrious  statesmen  who  carried  it  onward.  He  looks  upon  that 
struggle  as  a  republican  :  be  sympathizes  warmly  with  the  constant  and 
onswerving  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  republicnns  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  Hence  be  has  made  his  sketches  of  Vone  and  Marten 
two  of  the  most  charming  and  finished  biographies  to  be  met  with — not 
written  in  that  aycophantic  epiril  of  adulation  wiiich  is  constantly  seeking 
to  color  or  distort  the  truth  of  history,  in  order  to  sustain  some  foregone 
conclusion,  or  keep  out  some  favorite  inference,  but  with  the  fidelity  of 
an  impartial  biographer  as  to  his  facta,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  warm- 
ly sympathetic  feeling  with  his  subject,  which  infuses  vivacity  and  soul 
into  hia  narrative,  and  brings  it  home  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  reader. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  bis  admiration  of  the  masterly  abilities  and  genius 
of  Cromwell,  Mr.  Forster  justly  regards  him  as  the  usurper  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Commonwealth — as  a  military  diciriior,  who  proved  recreant 
to  the  cause  of  republicanism,  and  trampled  under  his  feet  the  rights  of 
popular  represenlalion.  He  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  condemnation  of 
the  forcible  dissolulion  of  the  I.i»njj  Parliament,  and  of  Cromwell's  sub- 
sequent successful  career  of  dci^poiism.  Those  who  see  in  Oliver  Orom- 
well's  conduct  nothing  but  disinterested  oalriotism  in  assuming  a  more 
than  royal  prerogative,  would  do  well  to  examine  Mr.  Forsier's  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Protecloral  government,  resulting  from  the  resignation 
of  the  little,  or  "  Barebone"  Parliament.  This  pretended  resigoalion  of 
a  body  which  Cromwell  in  his  own  name  as  Lord-General  had  summoned, 
and  which  was  ail  that  stood  between  him  and  p.bsolute  power,  was,  as 
Mr,  Forster  very  clearly  shows,  a  mere  trick,  and  brought  about  by  arti- 
fice. Rouse,  the  speaker,  was  the  tool  of  Cromwell,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament  was  evidently  a  preconcerieil  plan,  after  a  conference 
with  the  General.  Sydenham's  motion  for  a  dissolution  sprung  upon  the 
minority  suddenly  and  without  any  previous  intimation — was  stoutly  op- 
posed by  such  men  as  Major-Genetal  Harrison,  honest  and  sincere  en- 
thusiasts, who  once  believed  in  Cromwell,  but  who  could  no  longer  be 
his  dupes.  The  motion  for  a  dissolution  vas  not  actttnlty  p«t  to  vole. 
Rou^e  left  the  speaker's  chair,  and  was  foihiwcd  by  the  Sydenham  or 
Cromwell  party,  who  proceedrd  at  once  to  Whitehall,  and  placed  their 
resignation  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord-General.  He  received 
it  with  well-aRectcd  surpri)ie,  and  protested  aiiainst  laking  upon  biniaelf 
alone  ihr;  hhors  and  cares  of  government !  Meanwhile  the  minority  re- 
mained ill  ihi-  Ilou^e,  in  much  surprise  at  this  s'range  proceeding,  and 
refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  Colonel  Gu6e  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
White  to  disband.  Harrison  asked  these  ollicers  for  their  warrant: 
"  they  returned  noe  answer,  but  went  and  fetched  two  files  of  mus- 
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quetiera,  and  did  as  ^od  aa  force  them  out."*  A  few  dajs  afler,  Gpneral 
Lnnibert.  in  the  name  of  the  arkv  and  the  three  naliona,  invesicd  Crnro- 
well  with  the  title  and  dignitiea  qf  Lord-Protector  nf  the  Commonweahh, 
and  published  en  insirument  of  government— how  aaactiotied  or  by  whom 
wrilien,  wns  best  known  to  Cromwell  himGelf,  Such  waa  the  natural 
sequel  to  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  such  the 
manner  in  which  Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  power.  This  step  once 
taken,  his  whole  subsequent  career  is  explained — he  alood  before  the 
world  confesaedly  nn  usurper,  holding  his  power  by  the  sword,  and  th« 
might  of  the  omnipotent  dictator  made  the  right  when  he  forced  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  his  Parliaments  to  eigo  a  pledge  of  fidelity  to  his  person 
and  government — when  he  dissoived  another  at  his  own  pleasure  befora 
ita  I  itue — when  he  turned  an  hundred  of  its  members  out  of  doors — when 
he  threw  Vane,  and  Marten,  and  Bradshaw,  into  prison,  and  when  he  quar* 
tered  his  military  governors  and  their  satellites  over  all  England.  Thfl 
wisdom  of  his  civil  adminiatratinn,  the  genius  displayed  in  his  foreign 
policy,  the  glories  of  his  government  at  home  nnd  abroad,  cannot  con- 
ceul  these  things,  nor  convince  us  that  Oliver  Cromwell  did  not  prove 
untrue  to  the  great  trust  which  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  did  not  sacrilice  the  liberties  of  his  country  to 
unholy  anibitioo.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  case  that  we  coincide  with 
Mr.  ForBler.who  basso  clearly  and  diatinctly  traced  Cromwell's  political 
career  step  by  step,  and  whoso  judicious  inferences  seem  to  be  so  fairly 
warranted  by  the  facts. 

We  do  not  meon  to  spy,  however,  that  we  fully  approve  all  Mr,  Fors- 
ter'e  inferences,  or  coincide  in  all  his  conclusions.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  this  portion  of  his  work  is  written 
with  too  much  of  a  partisan  spirit,  and  (hat  his  feelings,  (call  them,  if 
you  please,  prejudices,)  which  are  clearly  and  decisively  enlisted  with 
the  Independents  and  Republicans  of  the  Long  Parliament,  may  have 
led  him  to  speak  with  undue  hrirshness,  and  in  terms  of  a  too  acrimonioua 
severity,  not  only  of  Cromwell,  but  of  others  opposed  to  the  republican 
interest.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  two  of  the  distinguished  Presbyterian 
leaders  in  Parliament,  he  calls  tliein  the  "  venomous  Prynce  and  the 
mean-spirited  Holies."  forgetting,  perhaps,  th.it  these  men  were  the  con- 
stant fricnda  of  civil  liberty,  though  in  their  ideas  of  religious  toleration 
they  h»d  not  reached  Vane's  noble  and  elevated  principles. t  So,  too, 
of  some  acts  of  Cromwell  during  the  Protectorate,  which,  despite  the 
monstrous  origin  of  his  usurped  power,  really  evinced  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened spirit  in  his  administration,  and  a  desire  to  protect  the  liberties 
of  the  subject,  so  far  as  he  judired  them  consistent  with  the  safety  of  his 
government  and  the  atahiliiy  of  his  own  power — acts  which  were  in  them- 
selves just  and  wise,  Mr.  Forater  seems  either  to  disregard  or  to  under- 
value. We  think,  too,  that  when  he  endorses  as  "  a  terrible  and  indis- 
putable truth,"  Walter  Savage  Landor's  biting  sarcasm  upon  Cromwell, 
that  "  he  lived  a  hypocrite  and  died  a  traitor,"  Mr.  Forster  approves  a 

*Fmin  theleltororMnniel,  nneorihomctnliiTs,  nndan  oye-wirnpi;,  Mr.  Foivler 
also  cilci  ns  his  niitlioriiies  fur  this  ncciTinl.  '■  I/nllow'»  Memoirs,"  the  "  Exact  Rela- 
tioQ  "  Htid  tlio  "  New  Narrative  of  llle  Disboliitinn." 

t  Prj'iiiie  twice  aiiflered  the  piinieliment  iif  liovinghis  enrs  cut  off  for  ledition^^uil* 
«tioii!;ii,  one  wmild  suppose,  In  ni^ki"  a  man  venomous.  Holies  wqsoiip  of  Iho  immor- 
tal fiv?,  wiUi  [^m  nni^  Hampdeu,  wbom  Charles  I.  attempted  in  person  to  sneit  ia 
th«ir  seats,  in  Parliament. 
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phrase  in  vhich  something  of  propriety  is  sacrificed  to  epi^ammatie  point. 
Mr.  LanUor  may  say  "  finer  things  in  better  English  than  any  other  writer 
oronr  time,"  but  these  fioe  things  are  sometimes  a  little  overslrained. 
Cromwell  did  not  die  a  traitor,  unless  in  that  exceedingly  limited  and 
qualified  sense  which  Mr  Furater  perhaps  means  to  coniey,  namely,  that 
he  betrayed  the  republican  Cnmmonwealth,  and  sacriSced  pt^ular  liberty 
to  bis  ambition.  We  are  equally  unable  to  see  the  appropriateness  of 
the  phrase  hypocrite,  as  applied  to  Cromwell.  We  have  already  uoted 
our  own  judgment  upon  the  sincerity  of  bis  reliftious  proressiuns,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  repent  it.  We  think  this  theory  of  religiaiis 
hypocrisy,  as  applied  to  Cromwell,  wholly  untenable.  Nor  do  we  under- 
stand Mr.  Forsler  himself,  as  utterly  denying  the  sincerity  of  his  earlier 
professions  of  religious  enthusiasm,  to  which  he  returned  again  in  hia 
last  days,  as  the  scenes  of  his  death-bed  bear  abundant  witness.  But 
Mr.  Forscer  belierea  Cromwell  to  have  become  a  man  wholly  destitute 
of  truth — and  that  this  was  the  rooted  curse  which  lay  in  his  nature,  im- 
planted there  by  some  early  scheme  of  fatal  ambition.  He  appears  to  think 
his  whole  public  life  a  trick,  and  faia  professions  a  sham,  designed  to 
dupe  his  friends  and  cheat  the  world.  This  is,  at  least,  as  strong  a  rep- 
sntation  of  the  case  against  Cromwell  as  it  will  bear ;  we  think  it  a 
e  loo  strong.  Like  every  crally  and  ambitious  statesman,  Cromwell 
not  a  stranger  to  diplomacy  and  intrigue.  Sometimes  he  found  it 
essary  to  avail  himself  of  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  in  which  he  was 
a  profound  adept  He  habitually  concealed  his  well-laid  plans,  but  gene- 
rally endeavored  to  give  a  plausible  explanation  of  his  actions.  Nor 
were  his  explanations,  at  all  times,  true  ones.  All  this,  however,  may  be 
reconciled,  without  the  assumption  that  he  acted  throughout  upon  a  plan 
of  systematic  hypocrisy  ;  for  there  will  be  found  running  through  these 
explanations,  tCKfious  and  verbose  ns  they  are,  a  subtle  and  plausible  logic, 
that  may  well  have  imposed  upon  his  own  mind  as  it  did  on  others,  and 
have  silenced,  if  it  did  not  entirely  satisfy,  his  scruples.  Cromwell, 
doubtless,  carried  his  aria  of  dissimulation  too  far,  as  we  have  already 
noticed.  Occasionally,  loo,  he  forgot  his  religion,  so  far  aa  to  descend 
to  falsehood,  in  his  eagerneaa  to  iualify  his  conduct,  and  prove  the  purity 
of  his  motives.  If  thia  is  all  Mr.  Forstei  means,  when  he  says  that 
Cromwell  died  a  hypocrite,  it  may,  in  such  a  qualified  sense,  be  true. 
But  to  say  that  his  whole  public  career  was  but  the  manifestation  of  a 
preconcerted  system  of  hollow-hearted  duplicity  and  falsehood,  is  ascri- 
bing a  littleness  to  the  character  of  thia  really  great  man,  which,  we 
think,  the  facts  of  history  do  not  warrant. 

Mr.  Forster  attributed  much  of  the  success  of  the  Protector  in  his 
foreign  policy,  and  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  his  navy,  to  the  wise  and 
en^getic  measures  of  ihe  Long  Parliament.  This  hypothesis  is  cer- 
tainly not  necessary  to  the  fame  of  that  renowned  body  of  statesmen, 
neither  is  it  quite  just  to  Cromwell,  The  Parliament,  it  is  true,  made 
the  name  of  England  respected  all  over  the  world,  and  Vane,  while  at 
the  head  of  the  naval  department,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  splendid 
successes  of  hia  countrymen  on  the  ocean.  But  that  government  which 
ihe  Long  Parliament  so  wisely  adminislered,  lost  not  a  whit  of  its  re3ist1css_ 
energy,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Protector.  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment, from  the  time  of  Cromwell's  accession  to  the  supreme  authority, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  did  England  cease  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  Euro- 
pean politics ;  not  for  a  moment  did  she  pause  in  her  splendid  career, 
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until  Cromwell  nearly  realized  his  prouil  boasi,  thai  he  would  make  the 
name  of  Englishman  as  much  honnred  aa  ever  that  of  Roman  had  been 
This,  of  itself,  proves  his  genius  for  government — thai  he  waa  no  vulf^ar 
usuriter — but,  line  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  a  man  endowed  with  that 
vigor  of  intellect  and  strength  of  character,  which  ennbled  him  to  wield 
despotic  authority  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  bis  country. 

We  have  been  tempted  to  pursue  this  subject  further  thRn  was  origin- 
ally designed.  It  is  a  fruitful  one  for  comment  and  criticism.  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  book  alone,  which  we  have  merely  glanced  al,  would  furnish  the 
lexi  for  an  elaborate  essay.  We  have  scarcely  attempted  to  speak  of  its 
merits,  and  have  dune  Ji^Lile  more  than  point  out  whnt  we  regard  as  ii<i 
^blemishes  or  defects.  These,  however,  even  if  nur  own  view  of  the 
subject  be  strictly  correct,  are  but  slight — more  slij^ht  in  comparison, 
when  found  in  a  work  like  .this,  distinguished  for  its  erudition,  its  fullneaa 
of  material,  its  richness  of  illustration,  its  generaily  sound  and  judicious 
judgment  upon  ihe  character  of  the  men  and  events  of  the  age,  and 
above  all,  by  its  liberal  tone,  and  manl;  and  flevaied  thought.  No  re- 
publican who  desires  to  comprehend  the  true  spirit  of  the  English  Revo 
lution — no  student,  who  wishes  tcgain  a  clearer  insight  into  that  re- 
markable character,  Oliver  Cromwell,  will  fail  to  give  it  something  raoT« 
than  a  mere  casual  perusal. 


LINES 

WRITTEN    AT    SEA. 

I  ITOOD  nn  exile  on  ihe  Fitigal'i  Jeck ; 

The  niooti  waa  silv'ry,  and  my  Thought  was  palo. 
And  siiked-d,  when  it  liioked  back  do  the  wreuk 

Of  Hopu  and  Genius  o'er  a  naliciD'a  watL 

Aye,  e'en  this  bark,  whose  eanvHM  refuge  gave 

Fr.->m  Erin's  enemlnn,  anakea  Grin's  Anme  ; 
Like  me,  il  flieg  o'er  ocean's  storm;  woTe, 

Frum  the  lov'd  sirelaiid  whiuie  grestueis  gave  it  name. 

Th'  Atlantic  smtles  benealh  ihe  monn's  chaste  ray, 

As  Iho'  itR  hungiy  walers  never  knew, 
Thai  ofi  it  fill'd  it«  greed  with  humau  clay. 

Or  tbam'il  io  raplare  o'er  a  rfavo-wrapl  crew. 

Betiealh  tie  mild  and  seeming  buoyant  smile. 

What  rav'uous  myriads  orevils  lie ! 
DBij{:(rr  eporU  mask'd  beneaih  each  dianund  isle 

That  moves  iu  fancy  to  each  surgy  sigh. 

Here  danre  amund  me  bright  phosphoric  waves, 

Frei'boni,  but  treacheriMis,  in  ibeir  giddy  race ; 
Bonring  aloud,  to  apnkenifi,  they're  not  slaves. 

That  bears  my  young  heart  to  some  I'esling-place. 

Waves — in  yonr  freednm  I  forgive  yon  all 

The  treachery  in  your  immortal  days; 
S{i)rits  of  might,  like  thine,  needs  must  have  gall, 

Or  sweet  eiistence  woald  lose  half  its  pruae. 
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Another  Uisinry  of  the  United  States — aad  loltt/  another?  The 
author  must  have  lielievei]  tliat  it  was  needful,  or  at  least  well  for  us  to 
hare  another,  or  he  would  not  hafo  given  us  this  volmninoua  work. 
Every  able  and  honest  man's  motives  are  best  elucidated  by  himxelT — 
and,  tlicrefore,  we  quote  a  passage  enplanatory,  from  Mr.  Hildreth'a  ad- 
vertisement to  the  lat  volume  of  his  history. 

"Of  centennial  aermoQB  and  Fourth- of- July  oratbna,  vrhetber  professedly 
BDch,  or  in  tha  jiuiseof  history,  there  are  more  ihan  enoagh.  It  is  due  to  our 
fathers,  and  ourselves;  it  is  due  to  Truth  and  Philosophy,  to  present  for  once, 
on  the  liistaric  page,  the  founders  of  our  Americnu  nation,  aubedauhed  with 
patriotic  rouge— wrapped  up  in  no  fine-spun  cloaks  of  oxousas  and  apology — 
without  stilu,  buskins,  tinsel,  or  bedizenmcut — in  their  av/a  proper  persona, 
often  rude,  bard,  narrow,  superstitiuus  and  niistnlicn ;  hut  always  earnest, 
downri^iht,  mnnly,  and  sincere.  The  result  of  their  labors  is  eulogy  enough ; 
their  best  apology  is  to  tell  their  story  exnelly  as  it  was. 

"  We  have,  accordingly.  In  this  hook,  tin  attempt  to  set  forth  the  personagei 
of  oar  colonial  aud  revolutionary  history,  such  as  they  really  were  m  their  own 
day  and  generation,  living  and  bruatbing  men,  their  faults  ns  well  as  their 
virtues,  their  weaknesses  as  well  ns  tlicir  ^treuglh — fur  to  know  men,  we  rnuat 
know  them  in  both  aspects ;  and  endeavor  to  trace  our  insiitulions — religious, 
(ocial,  and  political,  from  their  eitihiyo  state ;  to  show,  in  fine,  fraio  wbat  bo- 
gioniogs,  by  what  influences,  and  thi-ough  what  changes  the  United  States  of 
America  are  what  they  are." 

Americans  hare  nearly  reached  that  point  in  individual  and  national 
development,  where  they  can  relish  plain  prose.  An  acknowledged  lady 
can  wear  a  poor  dress,  without  remark — one  that  would  edily  all  the 
gossips,  if  the  lady  were  a  woman,  whose  fortune  was  yet  to  make,  aud 
whose  style  and  loumare  were  yet  to  he  acliieved.  In  a  new  country, 
where  the  people  live  in  log  houses,  and  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  rocking- 
chairs,  carriages,  checse-prcsses,  and  other  comforts  and  elegancies  of  a 
refitied  civilizatioi),  we  are  sure  to  6iid  a  rage  for  idealism.  Fourth-of- 
July  orations  are  in  demand  the  year  round,  and  are  repeated  every 
Sunday,  on  Thanksiiving  and  Fast  days,  and  at  cimp-meetings,  with  a 
fantasia  of  variations  to  suit  the  different  occasions  Children  aay  ''I 
don't  care,"  when  tliey  care  most,  and  men  assert  tliemsclves  most,  when 
not  quite  assured  of  their  merits.  Our  self-glorilioaiions  are  a  set  of 
idealisms  that  have  grown,  probably  as  much  out  of  a  sense,  of  want,  as 
a  sense  of  fulne'is — as  much  out  of  what  we  have  not,  as  what  we  have — 
and  just  in  proportion  as  we  are  individually  and  nationally  perfected, 
we  shall  be  ciwtented  with  being,  instead  of  asserting — with  plain  un- 
imaginative truth,  instead  of  florid  fancy — we  shall  be  contented  each 
to  fight  on  his  own  lior)k,  instead  of  joining  "  A  Mutual  Admiration  So- 
ciety," in  the  vain  hope  of  compensating  oprselves  for  the  cuntempt  of 
England,  the  only  country  for  whose  respect  we  really  care  a  straw. 

But  the  glancing,  gilded  wings  of  unr  gloriousFourth-uf- July  orations  are 
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very  charming  aa  Ibey  disappear  in  the  receding  past,  albeit  thtj  are  come- 
what  of  the  mixed  metaphor  order,  E^nd  have  feathers  on  the  bnck  aad 
wool  on  the  bellj.  In  Hildicth's  history  we  h»ve  no  prurusion  of  legiti- 
mate, or  illegitimaie  oratory,  or  ornament.  He  has  been  accused  of  b^ 
ing  as  cold  as  ice  ;  but,  if  so,  Iw  has  the  merit  of  being  as  clear  as  the 
best  ice  ever  frozen.  The  transparency  of  truth  has  in  it  a  recoinroeti- 
dalion,  of  which  we  ore  quite  too  niHtler-nf-foct  to  complain;  at  the  same 
time  we  must  cnnfeas  to  a  partialiiy  to  the  beautiful  poetry  of  one  whose 
work  is  placed  in  a  seeming  compeliliun  with  that  of  Mr.  Hildreth. 
There  is  in  lealily  no  competition  between  Bancroft  and  Hiidrelh.  It 
would  be  folly  to  say  that  the  commonest  act  of  life  has  not  many  phi^ 
■es — how  much  more  then  ihe  grand  drama  of  the  new  world's  history. 

Many  good  and  true  |iicture3  of  Nnpoleon  hnve  been  painted — ihe  et- 
Tere,  and  iruthful,  and  almost  colorless  grandeur  of  Delatoche's  picture 
of  Napoleon  croaaing  the  Alps,  does  not  rtnder  these  of  no  value — but 
we  feel,  when  we  it>ok  on  this  picture,  that  the  simple,  naked  truth  is  the 
wildest  and  ranst  glowing  poem. 

It  was  a  beautiful  saying  of  Bancron,  that  "  Columbus  started  for  the 
new  world  with  a  faith  that  would  have  created  it  if  he  had  not  found 
it."  The  poetic  beauty,  and  the  enchnciing  music  of  this  sentence,  had 
flashed  before  our  eyes,  and  rung  in  our  ears  for  years ;  and  tlie  vision 
and  melody  were  first  disturbed  by  the  first  sentence  in  Hildreth's  bi^ 
tor?.    Read  it,  and  judge  how  we  could  forgive  him. 

"  When  Colunihua  undertook  his  first  voynge  across  the  Atlantic,  the  paisaip 
to  India  liy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  as  yet  unknown.  The  fiiliuloua 
wealth  of  ilie  regions  of  the  Knst,  eBjiBciBliy  asset  forih  by  iba  Venetian,  Marco 
Polo,  lired  the  IxiM  imnginiitioe  of  that  erent  nnvi^atcr,  sustnioed  his  hopes, 
and  proiii[ited  his  perseveriog  effurls.  In  the  ne.vly  invented  astroliii>e,  the 
pre'Jece^sor  of  the  quadrant,  he  possessed  an  insirument  to  ascertain  hia  lati- 
tude.  and  in  the  com,m3S  a  guide  across  the  spa.  With  scientific  heroism,  rely- 
ing on  the  theory  of  the  eiirth's  rotuodit.v,  while  the  prevailing  nndpr  estimate 
as  to  its  sisp,  diminished  to  his  ardent  mind  the  dimgers  of  an  Dniried  voyafie, 
first  of  men,  he  dnred  to  hujin  to  reach  Asia  hj  n  western  passase.  He 
thought  he  had  done  so ;  the  new  land  he  hiid  found  he  called  the  West  In- 
dies ;  and  he  zKiilously  persisted,  and  died  iu  the  belief,  that  those  new  lands 
were  n  part  of  Calhny,  or  fiirlher  India. 

"Amerigo  Vespocci,  following  presenlly  in  Ihe  track  of  Columhus,  aeents 
first  to  have  perceived  in  those  western  reeiona  h  kkw  wobld.  As  such 
he  early  announced  it  in  hrs'f  imotis  lelter  lo  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  lo  that 
FbrnnrkHble  announcement,  adding,  as  it  did.  a  fourth  quniter  to  the  glol)e,  end 
soon  confirmed  by  su1>:(equent  discoveries,  ought  we  nut  to  ascribe  the  name  of 
Ankrica?  not.  a*  Spanish  biilorinns,  jealous  for  the  fame  of  Columbus, 
woald  have  it,  to  an  alleged  successful  fi'aud  on  the  part  of  Vespucci,  in  pas- 
sina  himself  off  as  having  flvst  seen  tlie  western  I'.otitinent. 

"That  continent,  in  fnrt,  was  first  aeen.  neither  by  Columbus  or  Vespncci. 
It  has  even  been  conjectured,  on  Ihe  strength  of  an  old  Icelandic  ballad,  that 
five  centuries  before  the  time  of  (hose  ^reat  navi^toro,  the  North  American 
coasts  were  reached  by  Danish  advent  urei-s  from  Iceland.  Greenland  I  iiej  cer- 
tainly discovered  and  colonized;  but  their  alleged  visit  to  North  America, 
thoug!)  not  without  warm  advociites,  rests  on  evideme  of  too  mythic  a  char- 
acter Id  find  a  pliico  in  nutbentic  history.  To  the  Cabots,  at  the  bend  of  au 
English  expeditiun,  the  historical  honor  belongs  of  haviog,  fii-st  of  Europeans, 
seen  the  main  laad  of  the  western  continent." 
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And  for  thas  ehnttering  the  prism  of  our  fancy  into  a  thousand  fra^ 
ments,  by  this  hard  bet-blow,  we  have  forgiven  Mr.  Hildreth,  and  have 
read  his  history  with  an  interest  that  we  did  not  bargain  for  when  we 
commenced ;  an  interest  that  belongs  to  (he  events,  and  the  deaf  classi- 
fication and  relation  of  them  adopted  hy  the  pbilosopbioal  author.  In- 
deed we  had  not  nearly  finished  the  perusal  of  his  work,  when  we  be- 
came convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  providences,  regarding  intiraaielj 
the  progress  of  our  race,  that  a  calm,  clear-seeing,  impartial  philosopher, 
stich  as  Hildreth  is,  should  write  the  history  of  our  country.  Step  by 
Btep  he  shows  the  growth  of  man,  from  the  infant  Puritan,  with  his  nar- 
row field  of  vision,  his  prejudices,  his  intolerance  and  tyranny,  all  of 
which,  in  the  proud  humility  of  his  heart,  he  cherishes  for  God's  sake, 
with  a  pious  earnestness  that  makes  us  prone  to  forgive  the  mischief  he 
works  to  Quakers,  and  all  heterodoxy.  Step  by  step  is  shown  the 
growth  of  OUT  Puritan  fathers  through  tyranny,  and  resistance  to  tyranny, 
Uirough  the  modifications  of  a  religious  faith,  so  stern  and  unyielding 
that  its  poasessors  would  readily  have  taken  the  oath  of  eternal  consi^ 
tency.  Their  religious  faith  was  hard  and  uncomfortable  as  their  lot  in 
the  new  world,  and  the  circumstances  they  had  escaped  in  the  old  ;  and 
^1  unconsciously  that  faith  became  eoflened,  as  life  became  le»s  a  strug- 
gle  to  them.  The  facts  of  this  Innst  interesting  and  niost  perfected  of 
all  human  growths,  the  individual  and  national  progression  of  a  people 
to  the  highest  civilization,  and  the  broadest  freedom  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  are  given  with  a  calm,  clear  and  impartial  circumatantialtty, 
which  is  worthy  of  our  best  acceptance. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  human  employments  to  watch  the 
growth  of  our  country's  freedom,  from  germ  to  broad-spreading  tree,  nnd 
we  recognise  the  full  worth  of  Hildreth's  fidelity,  honesty  and  impar- 
tiality, as  he  guides  us  through  the  mazes  of  the  development  of  this 
great  republic.  We  look  around  us,  and  we  look  hack,  with  a  feeling  of 
astonishment  at  this  mighty  fact  of  growth.  We  compare  the  magnetic 
telegraph  and  the  mesaeogef  who  went  through  the  woods  by  spotted 
trees,  with  letters  in  his  pocket,  and  a  bag  of  parched  corn,  for  suste- 
nance on  his  long  and  weary  jouroey,  on  his  bock.  Not  less  wonderful 
is  the  change  from  tyranny  to  toleration  in  men's  u'inds.  We  ask  our- 
selves if  we  are  tho  same  people  who  fled  from  religious  tyranny  at  home, 
and  then  hung  Q.uaker9,  and  pressed  witches  to  death,  and  whipped  deli- 
cate women;  and  then  again  rebelled  against  oppression,  and  afier  years 
of  struggle  have  emancipated  ourselves  so  far  as  to  stand  on  the  broad 
basis  of  universal  suffrage,  arid  to  punish  heterodoxy  only  by  the  pillory 
of  an  opposiie  public  opinion.  To  trace,  simply  aad  quietly,  how  all  this 
is  done,  in  cnmpany  with  one  who  will  not  deceive,  even  though  we  cuuld 
wish  it,  and  like  true  Yankees  be  willing  to  pay  for  it,  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  employment  of  time. 

The  history  of  witchcraft  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  portions  of 
this  work.  We  subjoin  an  extract  to  show  how  the  people  seemed  to  be 
taking  leave  of  their  senses,  and  another  to  show  that  there  were  indivi- 
dual exceptions : — 

•*  The  idea  of  fixed  general  laws  binding  the  nnivarae  is  of  very  modern  ori- 
rio.  at  least  of  very  modern  currency.  Special  suiieraatunil  iotprfsrance  served 
for  ages  as  a  compendious  and  comprehensive  explanation  of  ail  rare  and  nn- 
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■cconntsbls  erents.  The  Protestiuits,  white  thsj  rsjected  with  pBuioDftte  con- 
tempt the  miracles  and  relics  of  tlie  papal  church,  were  yet  by  do  meana  fre« 
from  BuperslLtiOQ,  Eaalern  legends— derired,  it  would  seem,  Co  Europe,  from 
the  Fsuliciaus.  and  through  them  from  the  Manicheans,  aod  through  them  from 
the  Persian  Magi^legeads  which  gave  to  the  devi!  a  great  iafluecce  over  the 
ecente  of  this  wurld^hnd  made  a  profound  Impression  upon  the  Huasites  and 
Lollards,  forerunners  of  Luther's  Keformation.  For  two  or  three  centDriM 
previous  to  Luther,  tfaa  devil  figures  more  aod  more  iu  the  popular  mythologjr 
of  Europe.  Luther  himself  encountered  the  arch  tempter,  but  put  him  to 
flight  with  aD  inkstatad — truly,  in  his  hands,  a  formidable  weapon !  The  Fro- 
teatantsseem  to  have  iodemoified  themaelvea  for  rejecting  so  many  popish  fablet 
by  remodelling  the  old  ScaodiDBTiaii,  Classical,  Oriental  and  Middle-Age  legends 
on  the  subject  of  witchcraft  into  a  somewhat  new  shape — s  counterpart,  as  it 
were,  to  the  Protestant  theological  system.  A  covenant  was  supposed  between 
the  devil  and  certain  unhappy  persons  called  witches — a  sort  of  parody  od  the 
coveuant  between  God  and  His  holy  elect.  These  witches,  mostly  ill-temper- 
ed old  woiuen,  were  supposed  to  have  bargained  away  their  souU  for  the  privi- 
lege of  veiiog  and  tormenting  their  oeisbbors.  Thus  was  afforded  a  ready  ex- 
plauatioD  for  e  thousand  cross'grained  domestic  accidents,  constantly  happening 
to  the  best  of  men,  of  a  nature  to  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  some  invisible  spirit 
of  vexation  and  malice.  It  was  also  a  part  of  the  snppoaed  basiueBs  of  the 
witches  to  induce  dhw  victims  to  enter  the  compact." 

"  Reason  and  common  sense  at  laiit  found  an  advocate  in  Robert  Calef,  a  citi- 
Een  nfBoBtoo,  sneered  at  by  Cotton  Mather  as  ■  a  weaver  who  preTnnded  to  be  a 
roerchant.'  and  sft«rward,  when  he  grew  more  angry,  as  '  a  coal  sent  frnm  hell* 
to  blacken  his  character — a  man,  however,  of  sound  iut?  Iligence  and  coursgeoua 
spirit.  Calef  wrote  an  account,  also  handed  about  iu  manuschpt,  of  whal  had 
been  snid  and  done  during  a  visitation  of  the  Mathers  to  this  afflicted  damsel, 
HO  exposare  of  her  imposture  and  their  credulity,  which  so  aaltled  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, that  be  commenced  a  prosecution  for  slander  against  Calef,  which,  how- 
ever, he  soon  saw  reason  to  drop.  Calef  then  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to 
Mather,  and  the  other  Boston  ministers,  in  which  he  denied  and  ridiculed  any' 
such  compscts  with  the  devil  as  were  commonly  believed  in  under  the  name  of 
witcbcmfL  The  witcbcrnft  spoken  ofin  the  Bible  meant  do  more,  hemRintained, 
than  '  haired  or  opposition  to  the  word  and  worship  of  Uod.  and  seeking  to  se- 
duce therefrom  by  some  sign' — a  delinitioQ  which  be  had  found  in  some  English 
writer  on  the  subject,  and  which  he  fortified  by  diven  taits. 

"  It  was,  perhaps,  to  furnish  mnterlHlsfor  a  reply  to  Calef.  that  a  circular  from 
Harvard  College,  aicDed  by  increase  Mather,  as  President,  snd  by  all  the  neigh- 
boring ministers  as  fellows,  iovited  reports  'ofapparilions,  possessions,  enchant- 
ments, and  all  extraordiuBry  things,  wherein  the  existence  and  agency  of  the  in- 
visible world  is  more  sensibly  demonstrated,'  to  be  used  ■  as  some  fit  assembly 
of  ministers  might  direct.'  But  the  invisible  world  was  fast  ceasing  to  be  visi- 
ble, and  Cotton  Mather  laments  that  in  ten  years  scarce  five  r^arns  were  re- 
ceived to  this  circular," 

Closely  cniinected  with  this  is  the  account  of  the  aclvent  of  Quakerism 
in  New-England.  Our  Pilgrim  fathers  gave  a  similar  welcome  to  both 
witches  and  Quakers,  and  they  searched  for  "  Devil's  teats,"  and  other 
evidences  of  wiichcrafl,  on  the  first  female  miniaiers  of  the  Quaker  eect 
who  came  Htnongsi  thum  in  1656.  These  were  imprisoned  and  banished  ; 
others  came  to  share  the  same  fate.  Some  of  them  returned,  and  on« 
woman  found  a  mission  to  go  to  Constantinople,  to  convert  the  Mussnl- 
tnatid.  "  The  Mahommedans,"  says  Mr.  Hijdreth,  "  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  inspiration  and  insanity,  and  regard  with  veneratii'D  and 
awe  all  persons  of  exalted  imagination.  The  Quaker  prophetess  pnssed 
unharmed  through  the  Turkish  armies,  and  was  even  admitted  to  an  au- 
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dience  of  th«  Grind  Vizier."  In  this  instince,  the  barbarous  Turks  ii^ 
penr  to  much  better  advantage  than  our  barbarous  Christian  for efit hers. 

Opposition  and  oppmssinn  wrought  their  usual  restiUs.  The  Quakers, 
like  other  enihusinsis  who  believe  they  h^ive  a  misaioa  to  the  wortil,  were 
aJways  sure  ihiit  they  were  neediid  where  tliey  were  not  wanted,  and  they 
went  accordingly,  The  principal  men  of  Rhode  Island,  who  were  nurs- 
ing the  germ  of  religious  freedom  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner,  wera 
applied  to  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  to  reject  nnd 
cabt  out  the  Quakers.  They  replied  as  follows  : — ''  To  those  places 
where  these  people  are  most  of  all  suffered  to  declare  themselves  j'reely, 
and  aro  openly  opposed  by  arguments  iu  discourse,  they  least  desire  lo 
come,  so  that  ihey  begin  to  loathe  this  place,  for  that  ihey  aie  not  op- 
posed by  the  civil  authority,  but  with  all  patience  and  meekness  are  sut 
fered  to  s^y  over  their  pretended  revelations ;  nor  are  they  like  or  nble 
hi  gain  many  here  to  their  way.  Surely,  they  delight  to  be  perseciUed, 
■nd  are  likely  to  gain  more  adherents  by  the  conceit  of  their  patient  suf- 
ferings ihnn  by  consent  to  their  pernicious  siiyinga,"  Mr.  Hildrcth  re- 
marks upon  this: — "But  neither  good  advice  nor  good  cKnmpIe  made 
any  impression  on  the  Uniied  Colonies.  A  new  law  of  M ass achn set's, 
intposing  fines  on  all  who  attended  Quaker  meetings,  or  spoke  at  them, 
did  but  increase  the  disposition  to  speak  and  to  hear.  In  spite  of  whip- 
pings, brandings,  and  croppitig  of  ears,  the  banished  Quakers  persi-ied 
in  returning.  They  flockeii,  indeed,  to  Massachu^cit!*,  and  especially  to 
Boston,  as  to  places  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  there- 
fore the  more  in  need  of  their  presence  and  preaching."  Our  recent 
Morn)on  experience  may  show  us  that  we  have  not  yei  fully  profiled  by 
the  eximpie  of  our  forefathers,  and  may  justify  this  extract  from  the  re- 
cord of  this  almost,  or,  we  might  well  suppose,  quite  forgotten  persecution. 
To  stamp  fanaticism  with  the  character  of  true  religion,  with  many,  the 
die  of  persecution  is  alone  needed.  I'his  is  one  of  the  important  lessons 
that  the  American  people,  as  a  whole,  hare  not  yet  learned.  It  is  hnpeil 
they  tnuy  hare  it  perfect  before  the  advent  of  another  Joseph  Smith — a 
murdered  man,  whether  he  was  knave,  fanatic  or  fool,  or  n  compound  of  alJ. 

Witchcraft  seems  to  have  existed  in  all  ages,  under  (jiffereni  names,  nnd 
that  it  is  petted,  tolerated  and  taught  at  the  present  day,  by  some  ol'  the 
learned  of  the  land,  under  the  name  of  Mesmerism,  is  one  of  the  plnas- 
antri:?s  of  the  nineteenth  centurj.  When  no  human  opinion  is  rejpcted, 
scorned  or  persecuted,  till  it  has  been  weighed,  examined  and  tested,  then 
the  day  of  iiuman  freedom  will  not  only  have  dawned,  but  have  reached 
high  noon.  The  precursor  of  this  day  is  thus  noted  by  Hildieth  in  tfafl 
progress  of  our  history  : — 

"  AhandoQing  a  thought  which  for  centnries  hnd  inT.ried  the  imn^natlnn  of 
Christendom,  giving  rise  to  a  thnusiind  heroic  effurts,  but  the  iinpracticn'iiliiy  of 
which  WHS  unw  becoming  apparent,  the  reviTOlii.|s  fell  tnch  on  the  nntion  oi  in- 
dividanl  salvation.  Adopttng  a  QiiietisCic  theorj',  leaving  iKtlitlca  to  wirkllf 
men,  or  the  Pravidencs  nf  God,  it  tH^came  their  proniineat  idea  nat  to  save  the 
com mnn wealth,  but  to  save  thamselves.  Religion,  so  cacspicuous  hiilicito  as 
the  s'owia^.  sometimes  lurid,  ulmospboi-e  of  our  histcricul  picture,  fudes  broco- 
forCb,  and  ulinost  vanishes  away."  '  '' 

This  may  seem  a  strange  germ  of  freedom  and  toleration,  but  that  man 
has  got  a  good  way  toward  both,  who  thinks  that  he  had  better  mind  hia 
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own  busineBS  than  another's,  and  who  considerfl  that  he  needs  siving;  ta 
iDuch  as  bis  neighbor.  He  then  begins  to  ceoae  to  impose  himself  and 
his  opinioas  upon  othera  as  the  onlf  condition  of  their  aalTatiuD.  This 
minding  one's  own  business,  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  all  tyranny. 

Of  all  the  great  names  that  adorn  our  history,  perhaps  no  one  did  more 
to  free  us  from  mental  slaver;  than  Franklin.  Our  historian  bears  hoo- 
orable  testimony  to  hia  deeds  as  fullows  : — 

"  Franklin  was  mora  than  a  mere  party  politician.  Owing,  among  other 
things,  to  Ihe  iotermixture  nf  languigee,  races  and  eecU.  the  important  sabjnct 
of  education  had  Iraen  almoat  as  much  aeglecled  io  PeDDsylrnaia  as  in  New- 
York.  Franklin  projected  an  academy  and  a  free-school,  wbich  became  pre- 
sently a  College,  and,  finally,  the  University  of  PenDsylvania.  He  promoted, 
also,  the  foundation  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital. Tho  lirst  native  of  America  who  wrote  the  EDglish  language  with  classio 
teste  and  elegance,  he  edited,  printed  and  published  the  first  Americao  periodi- 
cal Magazine.  But  this  eKpeiiment  was  premature,  and  after  a  year  or  two, 
was  diicoDtinuedfbr  want  of  support.  Presently  he  became  famous  for  hiaeleo. 
trical  discoveries,  which  gave  him  a  reputation  in  Europe  anch  aa  no  other  Amft- 
ricaa  has  ever  acquired." 

We  love  to  take  every  legitimate  opportunity  to  inscribe  the  revered 
name  of  Franklin  in  sight  of  Americans. 

Hildreth  is  &  historian  of  most  truthful  and  methodical  accuracy.  His 
style  is  clear,  concise  and  charging,  though  without  figoratire  ornament 
He  raakea  points  like  the  point  of  a  diamond.  His  analyEis  of  tnotivea 
end  causes  stamps  him  as  a  philosopher  of  the  first  rank. 

To  those  who  think  his  work  superfluous  because  we  have  other  biut^ 
riea,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  the  fact  that  we  have  ateamboats,  is  no  ar- 
guroent  agxinst  a  railroad  and  locomotive,  or  vice  versa.  Our  country 
has  grown  rich  enough  (o  indulge  in  a  variety  of  talent  and  genius,  as 
well  as  in  a  variety  of  tnaterial  goods. 


THE    ISLA 

Oiat  by  dte  bounding  rWer'a  foam, 

Sweet  Island  Hume, 
Green  bo  Ihj  shades,  and  o'er  thy  bowers. 

Light  spord  the  hours- 
And  wiHlar,  if  its  chilly  bUst 

Must  rDDie  at  lust, 
Deal  ffenlly  with  n  spot  so  (air. 

My  heart  is  there  ! 

Full  many  a  proader  isle  I've  aeeo, 

A  fern  of  greeo, 
Set  in  the  sunlit  oceiin's  fold, 

01  living  gold, 
But  when  the  fays  of  the  high  cascade 

Their  rainbows  spread. 
And  deck  tbeir  river  isle  with  oare, 

Mors  beauty's  there. 
For,  with  the  tears  of  mom  and  ere, 

They  deftly  weave 
An  archway  o'er  the  waterfall ; 

Aod  then  with  all 
Their  BEora  tinla  and  purple  dyes, 

Robbed  from  the  skies. 
Faint  the  gay  fabric,  to  declare 

Their  pnisenca  there. 
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NO    HOME. 
Oft  by  thy  man 


I  by  thy 
Swee 


's  stately  [nle. 


Is  heard  the  lover's  timid  lay, 

At  close  of  day. 
Bay,  does  thy  queeo,  with  smilea  as  sweet. 

All  uff-nngs  greet, 
Or  is  my  voice  and  fav'rite  air 

Remember'd  tLere7 
Bay,  does  she  wander  forlh  alone, 

At  early  dnwu, 
Where  the  wild  watera  dance  along 

Wilh  merry  sonar 
Or  to  her  vine-encircled  bower. 


If  fondes 


wishes  had  the  pow'r 

All  i-i^ay  the  hoar. 
The  brief,  sad  hour  of  toil  and  strife, 

A  nKirtHl's  lile, 
Forth  to  that  river-isle  I'd  ay. 

If  bat  to  die, 


For  o'er  n 


rgrav; 


m  angel  tbaie 


Would  kaeal  in  prayer. 
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EARNING   A   LIVING; 

A  COllEDT,  IN  FtVE  ACTS. 


ACT  v.— Scene  m.    (Cond^titd.) 

(Enter  Servakt  ) 

iSnr-     A  boj  below,  sir,  wishes  toapeak  to  Mr.  Glumly. 

V.     Send  liiio  up>     [Eiil  ternanl. 

{EtWt  Bot  ) 

Boy.     Hero's  r  note  from  Mr.  Bnrboir.  gir.    Wants  hd  answer. 

G.  {ajler  reading  leith  some  appcaranee  of  turprise.)  Here — wait — find  b 
chair  there  in  the  eatr;,  will  you  1  {Eiit  Boy.)  Vannicrnrt.  cho  I  wrile  a  lino. 

r.  Certainly.  {Arran^fs  a  place  far  kirn.)  [To  fToUtjbush.)  It  was  a 
etrange  pique  he  took  n°ninst  thfin.  That  India  voyage  was  the  cause  of  it 
■11,  but  1  never  could  nnderatand  how. 

J,  H-     No  1  it  waa  not  the  ludia  voyage.     Do  you  mean  Duperu's  voyage  T 

V.     Yes. 

J.  H     Why,  what  hud  Hay  ntid  Hartington  to  do  wilh  that  T 

V.  Your  brother  suspected  that  tbey  were  Duperu's  priucipeb.  He  tried 
lo|tet  H  out  of  me,  bat  I  would  asy  nothing. 

J.  H.     I  didn't  linnw  h»  hnd  any  such  idea. 

Q,  Now,  georlemen,  just  look  here  a  moment.  Boy  {eallinfe)  come  in  here. 
(£nf«r  Boy.)  Tell  Mr.  Barbow  that  yon  heard  me  rend  his  letter  aud  my  answer 
to  these  gentlemen. 

Bot/.     VoB,  air. 

O.     Doyou  knnwBarbow,  VansittartT 

y.     Ye«  ;  he  is  an  editor,  is  he  not  ? 

O.  lo  a  small  way.  he  hna  been ;  but  latterly  his  chief  industry  has  been 
to  write  for  my  mngHzinp.  I  gave  him  double  charity.  First,  I  published  hit 
articles,  aod  then  I  [mid  him  for  them. 

y.     Mercy  is  twire  blessed. 

O.  Yes;  bat  these  blessiogn  are  both  for  him  that  takes.  Well,  now,  tbi* 
fellow  wnnia  the  magnzine ;  aod  I  promised  it  to  him  aJ^r  a  sorL  I  meant  to 
give  it  to  him  after  my  marriage,  and  I  toM  him  so. 

J.  H.     Can  he  manage  it? 

O.  I  don't  know.  But  he  came  to  my  room,  nod  contrived  to  steal  a  paper 
of  mine,  of  which  he  thinks  he  can  make  ao  Instrument  to  bully  me,  and  now 
he  demands  a  formal  obligation  for  the  Irausfer  of  ihe  magazine. 

J.  H.    Or  else  he  will  show  you  up? 

O.  Yes.  Ho  stant^d  the  matter  yesterday,  and  1  gave  him  a  Be^down 
which  I  supposed  was  eflVctiial,  and  1  meant  to  forgive  him.  But  now,  aee 
what  be  wrilea  to  me.    {Read*.] 

"  Sir  :  Yon  pive  me  some  abusive  langosge  yesterday,  which  you  may  find 
occasion  to  repent.  It  has  produced  in  my  mind  the  opposite  etl'ect  fi-om  what 
you  wished,  I  ara  SBlislicd,  on  reviewing  your  whole  conduct,  chnt.  you  do  not 
mean  to  give  me  the  niaga/.ine,  and  that  you  think  1  will  keep  quiet  till  you  are 
married,  and  then  you  may  defy  me.  I  therefore  demand  a  formal  writing, 
binding  yoa  to  REaign  me  the  magazine:  otherwise  I  will  consider  that  matter 
aa  ended,  and  do  what  I  can  to  bo  revenged.  Your  promise  by  itself  is  not 
woith  a  atraw ;  which  remark  I  make  to  you,  upon  doe  deliberation,  and  from 
■  thorough  knowledge  of  your  character. 

"  Yonr  obedient  eerrant,  , 

"T.  a.  BAB«tw.")QlC 
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/.  H.     A.  very  pleasant  eprstolatoiy  stjle. 

V.    Cleai*,  poJDted,  and  buBineas-like. 

6.    I'm  glad  joo  lilie  it.     Now  here's  mj  BDivrer. 

"Sir:  I  have  received  jrour  )eUer.  Aa  for  mj  abnaiag  ysm  yeaterday,  itia  * 
■mall  circamatancfl,  which  at  thia  diatance  of  time  I  camiot  tie  expected  to  n- 
member.  Probably  I  told  you  yoa  were  a  acouodrel,  and  a  fool ;  if  not,  th« 
omLBsioD  was  incidenCal,  aod  I  take  the  opportnolty  to  Cell  you  ao  now ;  aiid  I 
do  ao  upoD  due  deliberatioD,  and  from  a  thorough  knowledgo  of  your  character. 
"  Your  obedient  serfant, 

"  R.  A.  Oluklt." 

J.  H.    Tbst'a  ■■  good  aa  tfa«  other. 

O.  {Sealmg,,aad  giving  it  to  the  hoy.)  Yea.  ■  fine  ^le  is  catching.  Will 
yoD  wnib,  Mr.  Hollybash. 

J.  H.    Ym.    Good-day,  Vannttart.     {Eixml  G.  and  J.  H.) 

[Scau  etottt. 

Scene  III. — Mrs.  Ddbabke'9.    Mna.  Dobahrx  and  Mias  Dubarbx. 

Mn.  D.    Well,  Nancy,  boa  your  inamorato  been  here  to-day  T 

Mist  D.    Not  yel. 

Mri.  D.    Are  you  »ery  impatient  I 

Miti  D.     Not  at  alt.    I  am  quite  anre  of  him,  he  will  be  here  at  two  o'clock. 

Mti.  D.  O  ho !  we  have  arranged  all  that.  He  will  be  here  in  five  niinnlea, 
then ;  iLooking  at  ha  toaUA,)  do  you  intend  to  take  a  department  in  Iha 
magazine.  Nancy } 

mat.  D.     Very  likely. 

JIfr*.  D.    You  ought  to  write  the  financial  articles.     Don't  yon  think  aol 

Mits  D.     Maria,  what  do  you  mean  I 

Mri.  D.  No,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  Mr.  Olnmly  has  shown  himaelf  S 
good  financier. 

Mas  D.  Maria  I  what  good  does  it  do  you  to  throw  out  aach  insinnationa 
aa  that  I 

Mrs.  D.  None  at  ell,  Nancy — doa"t  be  angry.  But  when  a  rich  girl  ma^ 
lies  a  poor  man,  she  ongbt  to  teat  his  sentimeota  a  little,  if  possible. 

Mift  D.  Hare  I  not  teated  Robert's  T  Have  I  not  seen,  for  months  and 
months,  that  he  was  attached  to  me  long  before  he  ventured  to  speak  T 

Mn.  D.    Weil,  well,  don't  let  us  quarrel  aboot  it,  for  here  he  comes. 

(Et^Ut  Gluhlt.) 

We  were  jaat  apuking  of  you  Mr.  Glumly. 

O.  1  am  glad  of  it.  I  am  sure  1  am  aale  in  ynur  hands,  and  in  yenr^  toOi 
dear  lady,  {taking  Mitt  D.'t  hand.) 

{Enter  a  Sertakt.) 

Sera.    Note  for  Miss  Dubarre.    {Exit.} 

MUt  D.  It  aeema  quite  an  e|natle.  {Open*  and  looib  it  aver  with  lignM  ^ 
ncrpri$e.)  Look  here. 

Afr«.  D.  What  ia  hereT  {takijig  (he  UUer.)  A  declaration  of  loro.  Sbali 
I  read  it  T 

Miu  D.  Yes — No — But  it's  the  strangest  thing.  YoD  read  it  Mr.  Glumly. 
{Givtt  it  U>  kim.) 

O.    Shall  I  read  it  aloud  1 

Mitt  D.    Yea,  if  you  please. 

O.  I  will,  and  then  I  will  give  you  the  explanation  of  thia  abanrd  manimifiv. 
{Read$.) 

.C.ooglc 
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"  Donr  Lady :  It  is  not  without  a  MnKionsDeu  of  extreme  presainptian  that 
I  Tenture  to  ufler  to  a  [ady  plnced  aa  yoa  are,  tlie  homngs  of  another  adorer. 
I  have  hoped,  indeed,  and  feared  hy  turns,  that  through  the  cold  forma  of  wcie^, 
your  quick  eye  may  have  divined  the  deep  feeliag»  those  forms  restiained, — 
hat  1  cannot  leave  this  anj  lonoer  in  donbt.  I  am  urged  bj  an  impiilse  ton  strong 
for  forms  to  secilyau  this  briefdeclarstion,  that  I  maj  linow  poaitivelj,  that  tou 
know  that  tnj  iife  is  in  yoar  hands,  and  maj  iind  in  yoat  amiles  or  fronna  whan 
we  DCit  meat,  the  naequivocaloracleofm;  deatinr. 

Your's,  witQ  deep  deTotion, 

"  F.  G.  Barbow." 

Mi*.  Z>.  Who  ia  F.  Q.  Barbow  t 

O.     He  is  a  sort  of  editor,  and  lives  b^  his  wits,  such  as  thej  are. 

Mrt.  D.  Is  it  that  seedy  looking  literary  men  one  always  sew  over  the  stove 
M  the  city  library? 

Q.     The  very  same. 

Miss  D.     Ob,  but  Maria,  yon  don't  know  the  Btrangeat  part  of  thia. 

Mrs.  D.     It  is  all  strange  euough.     What  don't  1  know  I 

Miu  D.  Why,  this  declaratioo  is  copied  word  for  word  from  the  one  Mr. 
Glumly  sent  me. 

Mrt.  D.    That  ia  atrange :  bow  did  he  get  it  to  copy  ! 

O.  He  stole  it  from  my  room — the  rou^  draft  I  firatmade  of  it,  and  the  oas 
be  meant  to  make  of  it,  was  to  force  me  to  give  him  np  my  magazine. 

Mr*.  -D.    How  so ! 

O.  'Why,  he  asked  me  for  the  magazine,  and  I  refused  to  promise,  when  h« 
tbreateoed  to  come  here  with  some  humba^  story,  about  my  sending  this  same 
letter  Co  a  dozen  dilTereut  ladies,  and  to  some  of  them  within  a  week,  and  ha 
would  produce  the  copy  for  his  proof.     So  1  understood  hia  project. 

Mtm.  D.     But  that  is  not  what  he  seems  to  lie  at  now. 

O.  No,  I  don't  perfectly  comprehend  this  movement.  Probably  ha  meana 
toaicite  Miss  Dubarre'a  curiosity,  and  so  obtain  an  interview,  and  tall  hiaatoiy. 
Will  yon  hear  it  T 

MUtD.    No. 

O.  Think  well  of  it>  If  yon  will  hear  him,  I  will  send  him  here;  but  if  yon 
mra  quito  snre  you  doo't  wish  to  hear  what  he  may  have  to  say,  I'll  give  him  bq 

Mitt  D.    Do  so.    I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

O  1  will — and  1  will  give  an  answer  that  will  very  much  snrpma  yon, 
(WnUtat  labU.) 

Mn.  D.  It's  a  vary  pretty  latter.  But  what  does  this  mean  :  "  placed  a* 
you  are-"    It  docs  not  atluda  to  that  affair  T 

Miii  D.     Oh,  Maria !    It  mearly  means  the  differeoce  of  our  fortnnae. 

Mn.D.    Oh,  that  is  it! 

Q.  (Ruing  reads.)  ■'  Sir,  you  have  shot  your  bolt,  and  now  I  hope  you  feel 
better?  You  will  perceive  how  tittle  anything  that  you  do  can  influence  my 
conduct,  when  I  Inform  you  that  f  do  yet  iutend  to  assign  you  the  magazine, 
which  I  admit  that  I  have  proroiaed  to  you.  If  you  can  make  sixpence  out  of 
it,  it  ia  more  than  aver  I  could.    Your  ofat.  serv't, 

R.  A.  Glumlt." 

Mri.  D,     Oh,  Mr.  Glumly  !     But  I'm  sorry  yon  put  in  that  last  phrase. 

Q.     Oh.  that's  for  spite.     He  can  make  a  living  of  it. 

Miss  D.     But  the  letter  sounded  ao  magDanimouB  witboat  that. 

O.  That's  true ;  but  I  must  spare  that.  It  is  a  poke  uuder  the  fifth  rib. 
{Sealtand  addrttset  lAe  ie««r.)     Will  you  let  your  servant  carry  it  I 

Mn.  D-    Certaioly.     (Rings  and  sends  U  of.) 

O.  Well,  I  came  bare  to  tell  you  aome  news,  but  this  fellow  has  put 
it  all  out  of  my  head 

Miss  D.     What  was  it  ? 

O.    It  concerns  ns  two.    Wa  are  to  have  no  mora  elopameiM. 
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Jfiw  D.    No  more. 

O.  No.  Ha;  end  HurtingtoD  hare  made  thsir  peace  with  old  Hollybmb, 
and  Mr.  VanaittHrt  it  all  smiles  and  caUEratuIatioDs. 

Mug  D.  That  is  news,  indeed.  Vansittan  thiaka  there  will  be  weddinga, 
and  dinnera,  and  suppers. 

O.     or  which  be  will  get  bis  shnre  T 

SSiu  D.  Nut  of  the  weddings.  His  hopes  of  that  sort  are  at  an  end 
at  laat. 

O.  Oh,  no !  he  will  Eniafa  bj  hooking  on  to  the  jamilj  jet. 

Mixi  D.     They  are  nil  married  now,  and  eogased. 

Q.  Yes,  bat  he'll  Hod  out  aome  cooaia  or  coonection.  HLis  fate  ia  to  pl^ 
fangDs  to  the  Hollvbush  tribe  to  the  end. 

Mn.  D.     Is  a  huaband  a  fuDgui  1 

G.  That's  uolucky.  I  did  not  mean  that,  jou  ma;  be  sura.  Bui  ifK 
inaD  is  a  fnnguB,  he  won't  chaoge  hi«  nature  when  he  becomes  a  hnabaDd. 

(Enter  J.  Holltbcsh  and  Minetta.) 

MtlB.  OhMiaetta!  Howdu  joudo,  Mr.HotlybuihT  OhMiaetU,  youan 
ft  little  loo  late  ;  ;ou  have  juat  missed  B  aceae. 

Minella.     What  acene  7 

Mi3s  D.    Oh,  DPvpr  mind.  I'll  tell  jou  another  time. 

O.     (to  /  H.)  My  friBDd  Barbow. 

/.  H.     What '.  be  has  not  been  here,  baa  he  T 

Ct,     No,  not  quite  that ;  but  be  has  seat  a  Imtter. 

J.  H.     With  a  view  to  make  trouble  here  t 

G.     Yea. 

J-  H.     Well  he  has  laid  what  he  had  toaay,  baa  he  I 

O.     I  have  explained  what  he  lef)  unaaid. 

J.  H.     So  hia  Bting  la  drawn,  and  do  harm  done. 

O.     Yea. 

J.  B.  Wall,  I  have  heard  of  black-mail,  but  I  never  had  a  clear  caae  of  an 
attempt  of  the  kind  within  my  own  knowledge  before. 

Mrt.  D.     There  ia  a  good  deal  of  btnck-mail  paid  in  this  city,  they  say. 

0,  I  suppose  there  is;  and  I  have  been  in  Ibe  wh;  ofknowing  more  about 
it  than  any  of  you.  I  have  been  told  repeated  iaatances  of  people  demaDding 
money,  or  threateaJneto  diaclose  something  they  knew,  or  pretended  to  know, 
but  I  never  beiird  before  of  tlia  tbrent  being  executed.     Not  a  single  inataoce. 

/.  H.     Not  when  they  were  refined  ? 

G.  No.  Theae  fellows  cannot  do  much  harm,  and  they  know  it.  When  th^ 
find  A  weak  aubject,  they  bleed  bim  freely ;  but  if  a  man  reaisCa,  they  flee. 

Jtfrs.  D.     Where  are  your  uiecea,  Mr.  Hollybush  ? 

/.  H.     At  home,  I  believe,  Madam. 

(.Enter  Csablotte  and  Makt.) 

Why,  here  they  come. 

Mrs.  D.     Oh  !  dear  girls,  how  do  yon  do  ?   I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  indeed- 

C.     We've  just  run  over  for  a  moment,  to  deliver  you  a  mosaa^  from  papa. 

Mr:  D.  WhatiaitT 

C.     He  wnnta  yoa  and  Nancy  to  come  over  to  dine  with  ns  to-day. 

M.  There  is  a  note  gone  toyonr  rooms,  Mr.  Uliimly,  also,  (Q.  himt.ytoA 
one  to  your  boose.  Minetta,  for  yonr  father  and  mother,  and  yourself.  Unci* 
Jacob,  yon  will  come,  of  courae  t 

J.  B.     CorWinly. 

Mt«.     D.     Any  more  company! 

C.    Yes,  1  suppose  there  will  be  one  or  two  more. 

Mt».  D.     So  do  I ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  who,  for  the  life  of  me. 

C.    Well,  come  at  five  o'clock,  and  you  will  see.    Oood  by. 

[SeeMdotu. 
Ogle 
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Bcsac  IV.— Ddpxkd's  cmnting  houte.  Dufxkv    olme.    {Enter  Hat  and 

HAKTlVaTOH.) 

fiay.    Well  Mr.  Dapem,  what  news  T 

D.     None  at  all. 

JETfi.    It  ia  all  orer,  then.    It  U  now  three  o'clock. 

D.     More  than  a  qaarUr  piist. 

Hay.     Your  notei  lie  orer,  thea. 

D.    Ym. 

H'li'     And  will  bfi  protested  ?     CodM  jou  not  have  got  an  extanaTon  ? 

D,     Parhapa  I  might,  if  I  had  had  tioie.     But  Ibis  tbiag  waa  bo  audden. 

ITn.  It  IB  a  great  disaster,  and  one  for  which  we  can  never  indemnify  yon. 
JEveo  if  we  could  make  jon  good  for  it  pecuniarily,  yet  the  mortiGcatioa  cut- 
not  be  eompenaated. 

Hay.     What  do  yon  expect  from  oar  voyage,  Mr.  Dupern. 

D.     Large  profiti  for  you. 

Hay.     A^er  losing  those  bills  ? 

D.  Yea,  as  much  aayoa  will  lose.  But  Chapman's  house  ia  expected  to 
pay  a  good  deal,  and  may  perhaps  pay  the  whole. 

Hay.  Well,  yon  must  take  our  profits  We  cannot  get  you  into  ancb  t 
meaa  oa  tliis  and  let  yon  bear  the   loss  and  trouble,  and  hand  over  the  advan- 

J).  I  aball  get  my  comroissioas,  and  shall  take  nothiog  more.  When  I 
nndertoob  this  business,  I  took  the  risks  coanected  with  it,  and  this  was  one  of 
them.  But  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger.  {Enter  a  clerk  with  a  UUer.) 
What  ia  this  T 

CUe.     Don't  know,  sir. 

I>.    It  can't  interest  me.    ( Takes  it  and  thrmos  it  on  IheUibU.) 

Hay.     Is  it  a  protest! 

D.  No— that  would  be  served  on  me  by  a  ootacy  ;  and  besides,  it  cannot 
coine  till  to-morrow. 

Hay.    Well  look  at  it  at  least  ? 

D.    [Opetu  it.)    Oooil  Lord  !  here  are  my  nolo. 

ffn.     Yournotes! 

D.     Yes,  every  one  duly  paid  and  stamped.     Do  vou  know  nothing  of  thisf 

Hn    No,  indeed. 

D.  Then  it  is  Mr.  Hollyboih;  he's  a  noble  old  man,  with  all  his  eccentri- 
cities, I  thou)tbt  he  waa  bard  and  unfeeling  tci-dny — it  seemed  to  me  be  might 
•o  easily  do  thb  thing,  which  to  me  was  bo  im|K)rttint,  and  be  would  not  aay  a 
word.     But  when  he  gets  away,  he  doea  it. 

Hay.    There  are  few  enough  such  men  as  that. 

Z>.  There  are  plenty  that  uxtuU  have  talked,  and  leoidd  wt  have  done  any- 
thing.    Heavens,  whet  a  weight  ia  ofi"  my  mind  ! 

Ern.  And  off  mine  too  ;  and  yot  another  weight  is  laid  on.  Hay.  Does  not 
your  conscience  touch  you  nnw  1  There  wna  ■  great  wrong  we  should  have 
done  this  man,  you  and  I,  and  Charlotte,  and  Mary.  Are  you  not  glad  we  failed  T 

Hay.     Indeed  I  am. 

H'n.  We  might  better  have  been  patient  a  little  while.  He  thought,  00 
4oubt,  he  was  right  in  what  he  did.     I  wish  we  fasd  out  done  what  we  aid. 

Hay.  Well,  so  do  I.  But  my  life  cannot  be  pasaed  in repentiog;  I'm  sorry, 
but  there's  an  end. 

{Enter  Clerz.) 

at.     A  note,  air. 

D  ( Taking  it  and  reading.)  It  ia  from  Mr.  HollybuBh.  He  invites  me 
to  dme  with  him  ft  five  o'clock. 

Cli.  The  aervant  aaked  if  these  gentlemen  were  here.  He  has  ootea 
for  them. 
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i>.     Bring  them  in. 

CM.     Yet,  air.     {Exit,  and  rtlunuvnlltih^  notes,  and  exit  agatM.) 

ITn.     Why  ihis  is  odd.     My  invitatioii  is  for  half-past  lour. 

Hay.     So  is  mioe. 

D.  {tookhtg  at  bit  note  again.)    Mine  eaje  five  plain  enough. 

Hay.     He  meao!)  to  give  useoop  and  fish,  and  let  you  begin  at  tfaeroaitbaef. 

D.  I'm  willing ;  I've  gone  through  too  much  to-duy  to  care  what  I  have  for 
dinner.     I  won't  refuse  hia  invilation.  though. 

Hay.     No  ;  he  honored  your  oates,  you  must  honor  his. 

D.     He  means  to  have  a  fkmily  talk  wiEh  you  before  the  company  arrivei 

Hay.  Well,  let  us  hope  so.  1  am  happy  ecough  to-day  to  belleva 
aojlhing. 

Hn.    Let  m  go  and  drast.    {Exeunt.)  [Scent  dose*. 


ScBHE  V. — Old  HoLLTBDSH'a  kauie.    Mas.  Campioh.  Mihetta,  Mu. 

AND    MlS9    DUBABKE,    CHARLOTTE,    and   MaKT. 

Minclla.  Now,  Charlotte,  while  the  gentlemeD  take  their  wine,  tell  ub 
about  the  scene,  before dinoer  ? 

C.     Oh,  MlnettH,  thert  was  notaoy  acena. 

Minella.  But  there  was  an  explnnatioti,  bo  eclatrcissetnent ;  tell  tiB  about  ft^ 
leaving  out  the  secrets,  if  there  were  any.  Come,  come,  you  are  quite  among 
frieada 

C.  Wby,  papa,  you  know,  received  the  young  geotleroen  very  fcindly,  and 
talked  to  tbem.  aa  if  nothing  had  hnppeneil  extmordiaary. 

Miss  D.     Weather,  and  politics,  and  such  things. 

C.  Yes,  but  they  did  not  anawer  him  much.  They  were  thinking  of  some- 
tbing  else. 

Minetta.     Very  likely. 

C.  At  last,  Hartinetou  spoke  out — he  cookl  not  contain  himself.  It  was  jnst 
as  awkward  as  anything  could  bo.  }ou  know.  Papa  was  Inlking  about  some- 
thing totiilly  difTerenl,  and  Hartington  wav'ut  listeaing  to  a  word  of  it.  He 
actually  interrupted  him. 

Minetta.     What  did  he  aay  I 

C.  Oh !  be  thanked  him  in  such  warm  terms,  for  something  be  bad  done. 
Paying  some  money,  it  was,  for  Mr.  Duperu. 

Minetta.     And  Mr.  Hay  J 

C.     Ob,  the  tears  stood  in  bis  eyes,  but  be  said  not  a  word, 

M.     Not  then,  but  afterwards  he  did, 

C  Ves,  he  told  papa,  that  he  and  Hartington  were  the  cause  of  IVIr.  Dn- 
P«tu'b  wanciug  the  money  ;  that  they  had  met  a  great  loss  in  business. 

Mits  D.     I  did  not  know  they  were  in  business. 

C.  No,  Dor  auy  of  us.  But  they  were.  They  kept  their  own  secret  Papa 
•aya  bo  likes  them  for  that. 

M.     Yes;  but  that  made  hII  onr  trouble. 

C.  So  it  did-  Papa  found  out  they  borrowed  mcney,  and  ae  tbey 
were  not  in  buainesa  ibat  he  knew  of,  he  thought  they  were  running  in  debt 
for  a  living. 

Minelta.     I  begin  to  understand. 

C.  And  BO  when  he  found  tbey  bad  made  this  India  voyage,  he  changed  his 
opi'iion  of  them  entirely. 

JlfiM  J>.     But  have  they  lost  mooey  by  it  T 

C.  I  don't  know ;  tliey  lost  by  soiiie  bills  they  say ;  but  anybow,  pnpa  saya 
be  don't  esre.  He  knows  all  about  their  vuynge;  and  be  says  it  woa  well 
planned  and  well  executed. 

M.    He  said  men  that  could  study  out  Bucb  a  thing  as  that,  and  show  so 
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iDQch  prudeDce,  tod  at  tbe  lame  dme,  w  niiich  enterprise.  woaM  ahnqra  be 
■ble  to  take  care  of  them kI res,  and  of  those  tbit  depended  od  tfaeoi. 

C.     Yes.  Mar;,  he  did.     He  said  tboce  very  words. 

M.  He  said  it  was  a  man't  daty  to  eapase  bis  mind  for  its  own  p>od,  to  the 
colliaions  of  real  busineM,  just  as  he  ought  to  expose  his  face  to  the  oortb  wind 
•ometimes  for  his  health  sake. 

C.  Yes,  and  he  compared  a  man  living  idle  on  his  income  to  ooe  that  sat 
slewing  by  a  Sre  all  winter,  and  became  an  ioralid.  Some  people  he  said. 
■tewed  their  souls. 

Mti.  dampion.    That  is  like  him.    Ha  is  Tery  droll  sometimM. 

MintUa.     But  what  did  Hay  and  Hartington  say  all  this  time  1 

C.  Very  little.  They  alluded  to  their  loss-  Fspa  said  a  fig  for  the  kis*. 
They  wonld  win  in  tbe  long  run ;  tbey  had  sbowo  that  they  nndorstDod  Ibatr 

Mn.  D.    Hne  come  the  gentlemen. 
{Eitter  Old  Holtbush,  Jacob,  Doferd,  Glvmlt,  VjuisiTTAKTt  Hat,  and 

HARTIKeTON. 

Old  H.     Can  yniLgiTe  os  tome  tea  and  coffee,  daughters? 

C.  Yes.  Pspa,  bye  and  bye.     {Old  H.  nl<  down  in  an  arm  chmr.) 
O.    This  is  the  moat  remakable  ditmer  I  vrai  ever  at. 

Mn.C.    Why  BO? 

Q.     There  hns  not  been  a  word  said  aboot  wine. 

V.     That's  true,  and  it  is  remarkable. 

G.  I  dined  last  week  with  a  set  of  men.  all  gentlemeDof  fortaoe  but  one  or 
two,  in  one  of  the  best  houses  in  New- York,  and  they  talked  wine,  wine,  wine, 
three  mortal  hours  together. 

/.  H.    And  yet  that  is  less  the  case  now  than  it  used  to  be. 

Q.     I  cannot  imagine  huw  itcan  have  been  norae. 

/.  H.  It  was  worse.  They  eat  longer,  got  drank  and  talked  londer,  and 
more  foolishly.     When  the  wine's  in  the  wit's  ont.  you  know. 

Q.    Aod  in  the  matter  of  conversation,  when  the  wit  ie  in  ^e  wine  is  out. 

D.  Some  of  our  elder  men  do  that  from  halHL  But  among  the  younger 
ones  I  thmk  only  a  few  fools  trilk  wine  now. 

J.  H.     After  all.  it's  better  thso  politics- 

D.  And  bfitter  than  trnde.  I  can  take  yon  to  a  bouse  where  you  will  bear 
DOtbing  but  cotton  and  freight,  and  tb«  late  of  exchange. 

Cr.  And  I  can  show  you  a  place  where  nil  the  talk  is  magazines  and  newa- 
pepers,  and  police  reports,  and  libel  suits,  and  black-mail. 

MUt  D.     Vary  iateresting,  indeed- 

O.  Yea,  very — to  the  epeiikei-s.  Every  man  likesto  talkof  what  he  thinks 
he  understands. 

MUi  D      What  do  you  like  to  talk  about  ? 

O.     I  tike  t(>  talk  nbout  you. 

Jlfui  D.     Do  you  tbink  you  understand  me  1 

V,     That's  a  poser.     Ho  dares  not  say  yes,  but  I'll  say  it  for  bun. 

Mitt  D,     He  thinks  he  understands  me  t 

r.     Yes,  certainly. 

Miw  D.  What  abominable  presumption.     I'll  cast  bim  olF  directly. 

Mri.  D.  No,  no  -'  He  has  had  trouble  enough  to>day  about  Mr.  Barbow  ; 
IM  him  rest  now. 

J.  H,  Tbe  course  of  true  lore  never  did  run  smooth.  But  1  auppose  if 
tbeir's  has  been  troubled  once,  it  will  sntisfy  tbe  law. 

Mu.  D.  Ah.  Mr.  Hollybush!  It  oughtto  be  troubled  occetheD.ought  iti 
Then  we  most  coDlrive  som^  trouble  for  you. 

M.     That's  troe  :  uncle  Jacob  and  Minolta  have'nt  had  a  Int. 

B'n,     I  propose  that  we  manufacture  them  some  at  one*. 
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Hay.     Ler'i  orgatiize  b  court  ind  bring  them  before  it. 
V.     I  Domiaata  Mr.  HflrtiDgton  for  judge. 

X  H.     I  object.     He  bas  had  b  deal  of  trouble,  and  he  will  be  for  r«v«Dg;i]ig 
it  all  OD  me.     He  is  not  impartial. 
V.     Mr.  Dupem,  tbeu. 
J.  H.     VeryweU.     Qeta high  chair. 
Mn.  C.     Put  a  chHir  aa  thiBdlran,  here. 
J.  H.    So.    Now  Mr.  Duperu. 

C.  He  ought  to  have  robes  of  office,  and  a  wig. 

Minelta.  Seud  for  mj  doak—tbat  will  make  him  a  robe.  {C.nng$aiid 
tendtfoT  the  dock.) 

JUivelta.     Now,  Mr.  Dnpara  (puts  it  m  Aim.)     Now  we  want  a  wig. 

Mrs.  D.     la  there  a  mop  in  the  housa  1 

G.  It  would  oat  match  hia  eyebrows.  Coaldu't  yon  cut  a  wig  out  of  the 
entry  mat  I 

Jainetla-     I  have  a  muif. 

e.     What  colour  T 

Afinel/a.     Martin.    ' 

G.     That  comes  near  enough.     The  eyabrows  are  foxy.    We  will  cell  hint 

Afr«.  D,  Ifit  were  Dot  for  spoilittg  that  joke  a  tippet  wonld  make  a  better 
tuAan. 

O.    That  will  do.    He  shall  be  a  Grand  Lama. 

Hay.     Of  Thibet? 

O.     Yes.     The  pun  is  miua. 

Hay.  You  lost  it  by  being  slew  of  speech.  Now  jndge.  ( Tie  tij^t  u 
brought  and  looundreund  Dupem'a  kead.) 

D.  Where  be  the  off^ndera  ? 

y.     Here.     {Jacob  H.  and  MineUa  are  ltd  ly.) 

D.    Where  is  the  prosecuting  witness  1 

O.     Hera.     {Standing  vp  in  a  chair.) 

D.     Wbat  do  you  charge  against  these  prisouenT 

G.     Conspiracy. 

D.    To  do  wbat? 

O.  To  steal  from  society  two  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  stow  them 
away  in  a  certsin  place  called  wedlock. 

D.     Where  they  would  bo  lost  to  the  said  society  T 

G.     Entirely. 

D.  Witness,  this  is  a  Krave  charge  (Tnaking  note)  Put  yonr  hand  on  yoor 
breast,  or  wherever  you  think  yoar  conacience  ia.  (Glumly  putt  his  hand  in  hi* 
pocket.)  Now.  say  upon  your  coaaciance,  are  married  people  lost  to  society 
in  New- York  T 

0.     In  a  great  meaanrn. 

D.  (looking  at  hitnotu-)  The  witness  prefaricates.  Jnet  now  he  said  en- 
tirely, now  he  saya  in  a  great  measure.  Vou  may  go  down,  air.  I  shall  deal 
with  this  cRae  myself.     ( To  J.  B.)     Do  yon  profeaa  to  be  in  lore  1 

J.  H.     I  do,  sir. 

D.    And  you  have  had  no  trouble  T 

J.  H.     No,  air. 

D.  I  acquit  yon  of  conaplracy.  Bnt  you  ought  to  have  some  trouble  for 
your  own  aood.     What  are  yonr  motives  in  addressing  Miss  Campion  1 

J.  H-     tij  motives,  sir. 

D.    Don't  repeat  my  words.    Are  they  interested  motives  1 

J.H.     No,  sir. 

D.  Yon  are  discharged.  Mns  Campioa,  stand  forth.  Yon  heard  the  ad- 
misaioa  of  the  other  defendant? 

Minetla.     What  admission,  sir  T 

D.    That  he  did  not  want  your  fortune. 
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tSnelta.    Yes,  sir. 

J).     It  is  connscated  to  the  aae  of  tbis  court. 

MtneUa.     That  is  verj  bard. 

Campion.     A.m  I  nllowed  to  say  a  word  T 

D.     Yes,  the  court  sllotra  jou  liftj. 

Campion.     Will  tbe  court  HssigD  its  roasoDi  for  tbii  rorfeitonl 

2).     It  is  an  experiment. 

Campion.     Upon  nliatT 

It.     Upon  the  coQstBDCf  of  her  1o*b. 

Campion.  If  the  coart  pleHss,  Mioetta's  fortniM  is  in  id;  pocki>t,  atul  it  is 
all  I  possess.  Nom,  if  it  shuuld  be  taken  from  me,  the  court  WDUld  thu*  trf 
another  experimeot  much  more  severe  thao  the  one  inteoded. 

D.     What  one  is  that  I 

Campion.     Upoo  the  constaocy  of  Mrs.  Campion. 

Mm.  C.     Oh,  you  monster  '■  dida't  we  make  a  lore  match  ? 

Campion.     But  ray  dexr,  it  was  rei;  long  ago. 

i).  The  forfeiture  is  remitted.  The  court  did  iMt  know  there  wef«  donbH 
in  thnt  qurirter.     Any  more  prisanersT 

Mri.  D.     Yes.    Bring  up  Mr.  Glunoly  and  Nancy.    {  To  FantiUart.) 

V-     (leading  (hem  up.)     These  two. 

D.     Wherewithal  do  they  stand  charged  1 

F.  M^BailiniiRe. 
D.     What's  that! 
V.     Mis -matching. 
D.    In  what  degree  I 
V.    In  tlie  first  degree. 

D.  St«ta  your  charge.  DrfTuae  it  in  some  sentence*,  and  illustrate  it  as  &r 
as  you  can  by  teamed  quolatlnos,  and  poetical  similes. 

r.  If  thu  court  please,  tliis  man  aud  this  woman  hare  suborned  each  other, 
to  commit  mnlrimony.  being  utterly  unauiluble  to  each  other.  It  is  an 
nnion,  mHy  it  please  the  court,  from  which  all  evil  may  be  looked  for,  and 
DO  happinosB.  It  is  as  if  a  bird  shonld  be  brought  dowa  to  the  aurfnce  of 
the  water,  nnd  asfiah  shouldbe  brought  up  to  it,  and  tbe  two  ■houl]l  be  lashed 
together.  They  would  begin  to  pull  different  ways,  your  honor,  aa  aoon  aa 
tfaa  knot  was  tied — 
D.     Cao  you  quote  any  Latin  I 

7.     No,  sir. 

D.  You  are  no  advocate.  Oo  down,  tAr.  Prisoner  (to  Qlwnly,)  whU  ia 
your  disposition  I 

G.  Bilious. 

P.     The  Indy  is  sangnine.     Yonr  complexion  ? 

Hay.    Buff. 

V.     Orange  tnwoy. 

Uut  D,    Faded  tiger. 

J).    On  the  whole,  yellow.    The  lady  is  rosy.    Are  jon  poor  T 

G.    Yes,  sir. 

D.  The  lady  is  rich.  I  sentence  joa  to  be  married  immediately.  IfyOD 
deserve  punishment  yon  will  get  it.  If  you  deaerre  reward,  you  will  get  that. 
Any  more  business  before  this  court  1 

O.    Yes,  here  are  two  conples  to  be  tried. 

V.  Yes.  let  ua  have  them  all  up  now.  {Tkey  lead  up  Hay  and  Mary,  and 
ten.  and  C. 

D.    Where  ia  the  acciuw  1 

MinttCa.    Let  me  be  it 

D.  Accusing  angel.  No,  that  would  not  be  &ir  upon  the  prisoncn.  Hr. 
Glumly? 

G.      Sir. 

J).    Make  out  a  case  against  these  prisoners. 
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O.    Alwrdcws,  sir! 

D.  No,  «Bay;  bat  put  them  as  mach  as  you  can  upon  the  msrcy  ofthe 
court. 

O.  I  mast  briog  seiwrate  charges.  I  accuse  tbeae  two  (poiTtting  to  May 
and  IPn-,)  of  superstitiuua  practices  and  judicial  utrokigf .  Tbej  have  beeo 
studyiof  tliair  fortanee  in  the  stars. 

D.     Wbst  stun  ? 

a.     The  four  itBra. 

D.    Four  apiece  T 

G.    No.  two  here  aud  two  there.    (PoinUng  U>  C.  and  M.) 

D.     Specify  the  stars  more  p.-irliculnrlj. 

tj.     It  is  not  neueuary-     They  are  hare  sbinlDg  upoD  the  court 

J).  It  will  not  do.  They  must  te  described  in  the  iudictmeDt.  Describ* 
Aem  at  oncu  and  see  dint  yon  do  tbem  justice. 

O,     Impossible.    Liiaguiige  is  not  up  to  it. 

D.    We  sit  hers  for  justice.     Do  you  refuse  to  do  the  justice  required! 
*0.     1  refuse  to  attempt  it. 

D.  I  dismiss  the  charge,  and  turn  you  out  of  office.  The  two  ladiea  will 
come  forward.     Do  you  know  these  two  astrolosBrs ! 

C.  Yea,  sir. 

D.  Are  yoDaWHTooftbe  state  of  iheirfertnnel 

C.  No,  sir. 

P.     Tbnt  they  consisted  principally  cfpenniea. 
J.  H.     Which  were  sent  out  to  India  to  be  turned. 

D.  And  were  there  consumed  in  a  sultee. 
Q,  Vaporizod  by  the  heat  of  the  cliniata. 
V,     Cnpuied  by  a  Mexican  priTHlesr. 

D.  That  is  eitrnvagiiDt.     What  is  your  nama,  yonug  ladyT 

C.  Charlotte  Hollybush. 

D.  Take  Jnhn  Hartington's  hand.     Aod  yours  I 
Jlf.  Mnry  Hoilybneh. 

D.  Take  Rupfirt  Hiiy'shand.  Considering  what  the  court  have  heard  of  th» 
Imprudence  and  destitution  ofthese  young  mun,  I  forbid  these  banns. 

H'n.     Is  this  the  liDal  decree  1 

D.  No ;  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  which  sits  yonder.  Thia 
court  is  now  adjourned  and  dissolved.     (Comes  down  andtnktt  o^lhe  Toba,  ^.} 

H'n.     Let  us  prosecute  the  appeal.     {Thii/pattto  Old  H'l.  chirir.) 

Old  H.  Tbia  jest  is  turned  into  earnest.  Hhte  you  come  here  my  daught- 
ers for  an  old  man's  blessing  in  your  cboice.  [ Ritiag  and  lai/ing  kii  handa  on 
Aeir  heads.)  It  is  ytmra  and  yoa  huve  well  deserved  it.  And  as  for  you.  young 
gemlemen,  (lo  Hay  and  H'n.)  remember  whal  I  have  said  to  yoa — that  ynu  nre 
not  to  trust  to  floats  in  thid  life,  for  you  may  lose  them.  You  must  know  bow  ttt 
awim.  In  other  words,  you  can  never  be  secure  against  want  if  you  don't  know 
how  to  WORK  roK  lODft  uvmo.  ICuTlain  falU. 


TO   LEUCONOI, 

TTuialatioTt  tiaia  Boraoe^Ode  ZI. 

Seek  not  to  know.  Leuconoe — 'tis  a  forbidden  lore — 
How  nwny  dnyi  have  granted  us  the  Gods;  consult  no  more 
The  Babylonian  numbers ;  no,  await  and  hear  the  end, 
Wliether  through  many  winters  more  the  Gods  thy  lite  extend, 
Or  that  tliis  one,  whose  angry  storms  now  lash  the  rock-bound  seas 
Should  prove  thy  last.    Seek  wisdom,  and  decant  thy  winea,  and  ci 
To  WHBte  brief  life  in  endleas  hopings  ;  while  we  speak.  Time  pliai 
Uia  euvions  wiog.    Eojc^  M-day.  nor  trait  U-morrow's  rias. 
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NET  NAVIGATION  ACTS. 

Whostbh  reflects  upon  the  course  of  political  eventB  flinc«  the  Bign- 
ing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  must  be  powerfully  itmck  with 
the  fact,  that  the  tendency  of  the  commercial  world  ii  to  unity.  The 
more  powerfiil  the  mercantile  principle  becoRiea  developed  in  the  coun- 
ciIb  of  nations,  the  more  generally  are  the  rights  of  eorereignty  waved  id 
respect  of  external  interconrae.  The  digtinctiona  of  nattnnality  nre  being 
lost  in  the  embrace  of  commerce,  which  seeks  to  avail  itself  of  the  facilir 
ties  peculiar  to  every  country,  for  the  development  of  its  aggregate 
prosperity.  The  military  spirit  of  the  iron  ages,  by  fostering  sectional 
jealousies  and  individual  asperities,  caused  continual  strife  between  tl\' 
ronial  lords,  and  made  the  nation  a  prey  to  civil  dissensions.  These 
were  ameliorated  by  that  spirit  of  improvement  which  grew  out  of  more 
enended  intercourse,  and  more  enlarged  ideas.  Greater  facilities  of 
communication  blended  the  various  intereBta  under  a  common  govern- 
ment,  which  recognised  in  internal  peace,  and  in  the  security  of  property, 
the  true  means  of  its  own  greatness,  and  of  popular  welfare.  This  en- 
lightenment did  not,  however,  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  respective 
uationalitiea,  and  down  to  our  own  time  national  jealousies,  and  kingly 
ambitions,  have  disturbed  the  world,  as  formerly  nations  were  torn  inter- 
nally by  the  pugnacious  follies  of  lesser  chiefs.  The  desire  of  each  na- 
tion to  extend  its  own  dominions,  and  bring  a  larger  number  of  persons 
within  the  circle  of  trade,  governed  by  its  own  laws,  was  attended  by  a 
wish,  equally  strong,  to  lessen  the  commercial  prosperity  of  their  sup- 
posed rivals.  On  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  each  prince  strove  to 
plant  colonies  upon  its  soil,  and  while  compelling  those  colonies  to  trade 
with  their  re^ective  mothei>countrie8,  sought  to  cut  them  off  from  inter- 
course with  the  red!  of  the  world,  and  from  each  other.  British  jurists 
decided  that  British  laws  did  not  extend  to  colonies,  which,  as  conquered 
countries,  were  governed  entirely  at  the  king's  pleasure.  This  rule 
placed  the  colonists  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  leading  home- interests, 
the  great  influence  of  whicb  was  purchased  by  the  gnvernmeut  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  colonies.  The  utter  violation  of  natural  liberty,  manifest 
in  the  European  colonial  policy,  originating  with  the  Portuguese,  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  writers  upon  international  law,  and  Vattel 
brands,  with  strong  reprobation,  the  attempt  of  the  Portuguese,  at  the 
time  of  their  great  power  in  the  East  Indies,  to  exclude  all  other  nations 
from  any  commerce  with  the  Indians;  qualifies  It  as  a  pretension  no  less 
iniquitous  than  chimerical;  that  it  was  mere  matter  for  derision  ;  and 
that  the  nations  agreed  to  consider  any  acts  of  violence  in  support  of  it 
as  just  cause  of  war.  This  common  right  of  all  niitions,  he  says,  is  at 
present  acknowledged,  under  the  appellation  of  Jreedom  of  tradt. 

Bat  this  attempt  of  the  Portuguese,  iniquitous  and  absurd  as  it  was, 
followed  as  a  legitimate  corollary  from  the  colonial  violence  of  the  age. 
Spain,  England,  France,  and  the  Neiheilands,  as  well  as  Portugal,  sent 
forth  adventurous  navigators  to  discover,  and  enterprising  adventurers  to 
take  possession  of,  all  that  part  of  the  earth  not  inhabited  by  Christians. 
Wherever  one  of  these  navigators  first  landed,  he  assumed  the  right  of 
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property  to  tbe  spot,  and  indefiaitel]'  to  all  the  regioD  round ;  and  to 
eecure  this  title  by  all  the  laws,  human  aad  Divine, then  recognised,  pro- 
duced the  bull  of  the  Pope,  the  vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth,  and  tbe 
charter  from  the  temporal  sovereign  of  the  adventurer,  and  thencefnr- 
vard 'considered  tbe  whole  region  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  dis- 
coverer  and  his  feudal  lord.  Thus  Spain  and  Portugal  buth,  after  ob- 
taining from  the  Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  the  bull  which  divided  the  west- 
ern world  between  them,  asaumed  each  exclusive  property  of  iheir  re- 
spective portions  of  the  grant,  and  prohibited,  upon  pain  of  death,  the  in> 
trusion  of  any  foreigner  upon  their  domains.  Shortly  afler  this,  huwever, 
England  abjured  the  authority,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  Bisliop  of 
Ronie ;  and  another  century  elapsed  before  she  began  to  plant  colonies  ii 
■       ■    ■  In  the  


1  hemisphere.  In  the  meantime,  the  exclusive  and  excluding 
system  of  colonial  domination  had  been  established  and  maintaijied  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  colonizing  nations ;  and  England  adopted  it,  by  in- 
terdicting the  access  of  other  nations  to  her  eettlenients  for  the  purposes, 
peculiar  to  herself,  of  cnlonial  monopoly. 

It  was  this  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  narigatlon  act  of  Eng- 
land enacted  by  tbe  Long  Parliament,  introduced  by  St.  John,  one  of 
the  puritan  republicans  of  that  time.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  an  outrage 
upon  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  upon  the  freedom  of  trade  ;  but 
the  tendency  of  all  discussion  during  that  age,  of  the  natural  rights  of 
men,  ever  conforms  to  those  modes  of  liberty  which  bear  upon  the  inter- 
nal organization  of  government  The  doctrine  of  human  rights  waa 
limiiea  to  the  relation  between  sovereign  and  subject — both  of  the  same 
nation.  The  collision  was  between  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  the 
franchise  of  the  people,  as  between  nation  and  nation  the  apirit  of  the 
age  was  indeed  opening  enquiries  into  the  aocial  rights  of  man ;  but  it 
was  not  in  England.  Grotius  was  creating  the  first  monument  of  hom- 
age to  tbe  rights  of  war  and  peace,  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  Long 
Pdrlisment  was  stripping  the  king  of  all  his  powers,  and  establishing  a 
republic  in  place  of  their  ancient  monarchy  ,  and  that  was  precisely  the 
time  when  ISelden  was  claiming  for  England  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  id 
controversy  with  Grotius,  who  asserted  the  freedom  of  that  element ,  and 
St.  John  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the  English  navigation  acts,  iu  re- 
venue againat  the  Dutch, and  against  those  colonies  which  favored  the  cause 
of  the  Stuarta.  The  royal  gratitude  of  that  family  waa  manifested  by  the 
adoption  and  re-enactment,  in  the  very  year  of  the  reatoration  of  Charles 
II.,  of  the  navigation  act  of  St.  John  ;  and  so  successful  was  it  supposed  to 
be  in  fixing  the  yoke  of  Eugland  upon  the  navigation  of  tbe  world,  that  its 
ultimate  overthrow  haa  scarcely,  even  now,  been  accomplished,  as  a  remote' 
consequence  of  the  princrplea  proclaimed  by  the  declaration  of  North 
American  independence.  The  uavigation  act  waa  found  to  be  an  effective 
expedient  for  carrying  into  execution  the  system  of  colonial  monopoly. 
They  were  both  enormous  encroachments  upon  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind,  and  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  those  upon  whom  they 
were  made  to  operate. 

That  the  object  of  the  English  nation,  in  all  these  laws,  from  the  time 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  down  to  the  time,  in  Ifi36,  of  Mr.  Huskisson's 
new  and  liberal  system,  was  to  legislate  and  to  control  for  other  nations, 
w«4  acknowledged  in  the  freest  manner,  in  Parliament,  bjr  Mr.  Uuskia* 
son  himself.  _^ 
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•' Oar  Btr^iatiDn  Uwi  (said  ba,  Hij  13,  1836)  have  a  two-fold  objaet:  Snt, 
to  crettU  Bad  inaintaia  in  thia  coaoiry  a  great  commercial  lUMrine ;  and, 
aecondly,  (bq  object  not  Ism  iraportaot  ia  the  e;e«  ctf  aLateameo,)  to  prevent 
any  utber  aaiion  from  eDgroasiiig  too  large  a  portioa  of  the  navigatioa  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

"  It  ia  the  broiid  principle  apon  which  the  navigBtion  system  of  this  country 
WB9  founded ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  matives  fur  adopting  that  system  were, 
first,  that  Buch  portioa  of  the  cRrryiDg  trade  of  foreign  countries  bs  docs  not  de- 
Tolve  to  British  shipping,  should  be  divided  as  equnlly  as  pCHsible  amnngst  the 
other  maritime  states,  and  Dot  engrossed  by  any  one  of  thetn  la  particnlar  ;  and, 
secoadly,  that  countries  enlertaiiiing  relations  of  commerce  with  thia  country, 
and  Dot  possessing  shlppiog  of  their  own,  should  export  their  products  to  Eng- 
land iu  British  ships  only,  uistead  of  employing  the  vessels  of  any  third 

Between  the  ehores  of  the  United  Slaies  and  ihe  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  ualurat  elements  of  an  extensive  and  muiuallj  heneficiaj 
commerce  had  been  Id  full  operation  before  the  Revolution,  and  while 
both  countries  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  aame  sovereign.  The 
amount  ofthe  exports  from  the  colonies  now  forming  part  of  ihe  United 
States,  for  the  years  1771,  1772,  and  1773,  had  been  of  the  annual  value 
of  about  $»,l}00,000;  for  2,000,000  of  which  they,  in  return,  received 
molasses  and  rum — articles  of  which  there  were  little  or  no  consumption 
iti  England,  and  for  what  ours  was  the  only  market  open  to  the  West 
India  planters.  The  balance  of  the  trade,  about  $1,000,000  a  year, 
was  paid  in  specie  :  but  the  articles  given  for  it  were  necessaries  of  life — 
breadstuffs  aud  provisions.  Of  these  articles,  ibe  continent  of  North 
America  seemed  purposely  formed  by  nature  to  furnish  the  Islands  ■ 
supply.  The  Islands  could  not  supply  themselves.  The  soil  and  the 
toil  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotTco,  would  have  been 
unprofitably  wasted  in  the  cultivation  of  grass  or  of  grain,  of  hoops  or  of 
staves.  They  could  not  be  supplied,  at  least,  but  with  far  heavier  char- 
ges, from  the  mother  country  ;  and  with  do  other  were  they  permitted  to 
trade.  The  voyage  was  three  times  as  long ;  the  charges,  the  freight, 
the  insurance,  were  proport  ion  ably  aggravated.  Great  Britain  could  not 
produce  the  lumber,  which  was  an  article  of  import  even  to  herself.  Ia 
the  length  of  the  voyage,  grain  and  Hour  were  liable  to  suffer  damage  ; 
and,  last  of  all,  Great  Britain  could  take  in  payment  only  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  colony — the  cofTfe  and  the  sugar — leaving  to  perish, 
upon  the  hands  of  the  planter,  all  his  molasses,  and  almost  all  his  rum. 

These  considerations  had  weight  with  the  government,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
introduced  into  Parliament  a  bill  for  placing  the  international  commerce 
on  a  very  liberal  footing.  A  change  of  ministry,  however,  restored  that 
feeling  of  bitterness  which  hai  marked  the  course  of  that  government 
towards  this  country.  The  whole  regulation  of  the  commerce  was  left 
to  Ihe  king  in  council,  and  in  1783  an  order  restricted  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies  to  a  very  small  number  of  ar- 
ticles, and  to  be  carried  exclusively  in  British  ships.  Thiscontinued  for 
many  years,  in  the  course  of  which  ]5,000  negroes  died  of  famine  in  Ja- 
maica, and  greater  numbers  were  saved  only  by  the  temporary  admission 
of  food  from  the  United  States  by  the  Governors  of  the  Islands;  protec- 
tive  bigotry  required  people  to  starve  by  thousands,  rather  than  that  food 
should  be  purchased  of  foreign  producets.    The  British  governnienl. 
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riao  obserring  the  want  or  oniljr  among  the  new  states,  and  the  deficteitt 
power  of  the  conrerjeralion,  would  permit  vessels  of  the  United  Statei 
to  bring  only,  each,  the  produce  of  its  own  state.  The  first  impulse  on 
their  side  was  to  retniiaie;  but  Congress  having  ni>  power,  the  several 
Biates  interested  in  navigation  passed  discriminating  sets,  while  the 
agricultural  states  refused  to  do  so.  Thus,  M  issachuselis,  in  1785,  pro- 
hibited the  exporiatioQ  of  goods  or  produce  in  British  ships  on  pain  of 
forfeiture.  This  was  repealed  the  next  jear,  on  the  ground  of  its  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  It  was  now  the  case,  that  the  new  slates,  being 
independent,  were  in  danger  of  total  ruin,  for  wnnt  of  some  uniform  ac- 
linn  in  relation  to  commercial  matters.  The  interests  of  New-England 
were  comniercUl,  and  those  of  the  south  were  agricultural,  and  each 
Btnte  made  what  laws  it  pleased  in  relation  to  duties  and  navigation. 
The  arrogant  and  selfish  course  of  Great  Britain  was  such  as  to  ruin  ths 
shipping  interests  of  New-England,  unless  a  union  of  the  states  could  be 
elfecied,  by  which  the  ships  of  that  section  should  have  the  moudpol;  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  all,  under  a  federal  government,  which  should  have 
power  to  force  England  into  some  reasonable  concessions.  The  Sonih 
did  not  care  who  transported  their  produce,  so  it  was  done  at  the  cheap* 
est  rates,  and  open  competition  was  therefore  to  their  interests.  They, 
however,  wished,  some  of  them,  for  a  continuance  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  for  a  certain  ratio  of  representation.  A  compromise  was  finally 
made,  by  permitting  the  slave-trade  uutil  IBOS,  and  adjusting  the  ratio 
of  representation.  Gen.  Pinckney.  upon  the  question  of  requiring  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  on  laws  regulating  commerce,  remarked,  "  that  it 
was  the  true  interests  of  the  South  to  have  no  regulations  of  commerce; 
but  considering  the  loss  brought  on  the  commerce  of  the  eastern 
states  by  the  Revolution,  their  liberal  conduct  towards  the  views  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  interest  the  weak  southern  states  had  in  being  united 
with  the  strong  eastern  slates,  he  thought  it  proper  that  no  fetters  should 
be  imposed  on  the  power  of  making  commercial  regulntions."  The 
power  of  regulating  commerce  by  a  majority  vote,  was  conceded,  and 
thus  the  principal  motive  of  the  Kast  for  forming  the  union  was  realized. 
Congress  did  not,  however,  enter  upon  this  new  power  in  an  illiberal 
apirit.  From  17>S  to  1788  a  United  States'  minister  of  the  court  of 
Ijondon  had  powers  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  upon  terms  of 
reciprocity.  These  overtures  were  not  only  declined  by  the  English 
government,  which  did  not  return  the  compliment  of  sending  a  minister 
to  the  United  Stales;  but  in  178S.  ihe  order  in  council  interdicting 
trade  between  the  United  Stales  and  the  West  Indies,  was  made  perma- 
nent, and  the  American  minister  returned  home.  This  arrogant  conduct 
left  OonsresB  no  alternative  but  to  establish  discriminating  duties  of  ton- 
Dsge.  These  were  proposed  hy  Mr.  Madison,  in  a  powerful  speech,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time 
urged  the  necessity  of  making  Europe  feel  that  we  were  a  nation.  The 
stand  thus  taken  created  great  alarm  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  abor- 
tive schemes  of  retaliation  were  planned.  The  almost  non-imercoarse 
that  existed  between  the  two  countries,  forced  England  at  the  peace  of 
1815,  to  abrogate,  by  special  treaty,  her  whole  navigation  svstem,  in  re- 
spect of  the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  I 
the  coioDisl  trade  being,  as  before,  restricted.    Mr.  HuskisaoD,  in  18S6, 
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stated,  thit  all  the  counteracting  plans  proposed  had,  on  investigation, 
been  fonnd  open  to  insnperable  objections,  "  and,"  he  proceeded — 

"  After  a  long  straggle  to  counteract  the  OBtigstioa  ajateni  of  America,  with- 
out  ia  anj  degree  reUxiDg  our  own.  this  country  found  it  ntuttary  to  fldopt 
the  s;etem  of  reclprocltj,  on  which,  since  the  year  1B15,  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  two  countiies  bsTe  been  placed." 

The  first  treaties  made  hy  the  United  States,  as  with  Sweden,  in  1783, 
aod  France,  in  I7S5,  were  on  principles  of  equality  and  reciprocity,  and 
in  the  year  im5  they  passed  a  law  repealing;  all  discriminating  duty  of 
tonnage  between  foreign  vessels  and  those  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
impusi,  BO  far  as  respected  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  nations 
to  which  such  foreign  ships  might  belong;  this  repeal  to  take  effect  in 
favor  of  any  foreign  nation  which  should  abolish  similar  duties  in  respect 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1817,  March  1st.,  they  framed  the 
followiug  clause : 

"  8e  it  enaeled,  IfC.  That  after  the  30th  day  of  September  next,  do  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise,  shall  be  imported  into  the  Uoited  States  from  any  foreign 
port  or  place,  except  in  ressets  of  the  United  States,  or  io  such  foreign  vess^ 
as  trulf  and  whollj  belong  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  that  country  of  which 
the  goods  are  the  growtb,  product  or  mauafacture,  or  fram  which  such  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  can  onlj  be,  or  most  usuRlly  are,  Srst  shipped  for  trans- 
portation. Providtd,  nevertkelels.  That  this  regulation  shall  not  extend  to  the 
vessels  of  any  foreign  natioD  which  has  not  adopted,  and  which  shall  not  adopt, 
a  similar  regulation." 

In  the  year  1824  they  declared  the  snspenaion  of  all  discriminating 
duties,  in  rcUtion  to  the  fessels  and  produce  of  several  European  nations, 
and  of  their  territories  in  Bumpe  which  had  accepted  of  the  terms  prot 
fered  by  the  act  of  1915,  and  conferred  authority  upon  ihe  President  to 
extend  the  same  exemption  to  all  nations  thereafter  complying  with  its 
requirements  ;  and  in  lii'28  an  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  President 
to  extend  the  exemption  in  regard  to  alien  duties,  which,  by  the  acta  of 
1816  and  1824,  were  restricted  to  the  productions  of  the  country  to  which 
the  vessel  belonged,  and  lo  the  productions  of  any  foreign  country  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  the  vessels  of  any  nation  which  would 
allow  a  similar  exemption  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  The  terms  pro- 
posed by  our  act  of  1SI5  were  adopted  in  the  commercial  treaty  between 
tbe  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  ihe  same  year,  which  has  been 
twice  extended,  and  is  now  in  full  force.  By  it,  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  Stales  and  the  British  provinces  in  Europe,  ia 
eatahlished  upon  just  and  equal  terms.  The  United  Staies  desired  to 
place  their  trade  with  the  British  American  Colonies  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing. The  government  of  Great  Britain  would  not  then  consent  to  that 
arrangement,  and  it  was  consequently  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  bis  Britannic  Majesty's  posses- 
sions in  the  United  Slates,  and  on  the  continent  of  America,  should  not 
be  affected  by  any  of  its  provisions,  and  that  each  party  should  remain 
in  complete  possession-of  its  respective  rights  with  regsrd  to  such  inter- 

From  that  time  forward,  the  trade  with  the  British  colonies  haa  been  a 
subject  of  constant  negotiation  and  many  heart-burnings. 
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In  the  whole  coarae  of  ihis  struggle  for  freedom  of  commerce,  the 
United  Stales  have  remained  firm  to  their  original  policy  of  perfect  re- 
ciprocity, of  extending  a  law  of  equal  privilege,  not  only  where  a  cor- 
responding sentiment  was  apparent,  but  in  preserriag  an  unswerving  dig- 
nity of  purpose  even  when  met  by  the  domineering  arrogance  of  British 
rulers. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  France,  early  met  oar 
advances  in  (he  proper  spirit.  Prussia,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  the 
Hanse  Towns  and  others,  were  early  admitted  on  terms  of  reciprocity. 
The  English  alone,  shrouded  in  their  arrogance,  were  with  the  utmost 
reluctance  compelled  to  step  down  from  their  fancied  superiority  of 
position  and  admit  the  commercial  eiguiility  of  their  quondam  colony. 
The  lapse  of  seventeen  years  since  this  pride  gave  wav  in  the  matter  of 
colonial  trade  has  produced  an  immense  change,  and  the  material  interests 
of  the  nation  have  brought  them  to  the  point  where  the  United  States' 
taw  of  ISiri,  quoted  above,  is  applicable  to  their  case.  The  terms  of 
commercial  intercourse,  accepted  by  the  northern  powers  of  Europe, 
three  years  since,  are  now  first  recognised  by  Great  Britain,  and,  by  the 
law  ot  June  26,  ]849,  her  ancient  navigation  laws  are  repealed.  They 
were  so  repealed  in  respect  of  the  direct  trade  with  the  United  Slates,  by 
the  treaty  of  IH)5.  The  new  law  only  places  the  colonies  in  the  same 
position,  with  perhaps  greater  freedom,  inasmuch  as  that  while  the  coHst- 
ing  trade  of  the  British  Island  is  still  exclusively  reserved  to  British 
ships,  the  legislature  of  each  colony  may,  by  address  to  her  majesty,  pro- 
cure a  permit  to  throw  its  coasting  trade  open  to  foreigners.  Thus,  if 
the  government  of  Jamaica  finds  it  to  its  interest,  it  may  procure  an 
order  to  permit  America.n  vessels  to  trade  between  Kingston  and  Montego 
Bay,  or  other  ports.  The  law,  however,  also  permits  two  colonies, 
"  deemed  neighboring  provinces,"  to  petition  to  have  their  trade  on  the 
footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  to  exclude  foreign  vessels. 
It  would  seem,  now,  that  the  distinction  between  a  British  vessel  and  s 
foreign  one,  consists  in  a  dilTerence  between  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
British  Islands  and  the  foreign  trade,  including  that  with  the  colouies. 
American  vessels  may  go  to  the  colonies  with  cargoes,  sell  them,  buy 
others,  and  sail  far  England  or  any  other  colony  therewith,  and  return 
to  a  colony  of  the  United  States,  or  where  they  will.  They  may  also 
carry  any  description  of  goods,  whatever  their  origin.  As  thus,  under 
old  arrangements,  Canada  flour  comes  to  New-York  in  bond,  and  may 
be  shipped  to  England  only  in  British  bottoms.  Prom  Jan.  1st  it  may  go 
in  United  States  vessels.  Many  American  ships  have  already  been  char- 
tered, under  this  law,  to  proceed  to  British  India,  to  load  for  England. 
The  impulse  which  this  law  is  likely  to  give  to  the  carrying  trade  upon 
this  continent,  is  very  great.  Thus  the  West  Indies,  and  the  South 
American  States,  send  most  of  their  produce  to  England,  and  under  the 
existing  law  it  can  go  thither  only  in  British  vts^els,  or  those  of  the 
country  of  production.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  goods 
required  by  those  countries  could  be  eent  thither  to  better  advantage  in 
British  vessels  than  in  American.  Under  the  new  law  an  American  ship 
may  load  with  flnur  and  mauufuctures  for  that  region,  and  p^ure  oat- 
ward  freight  to  England. 

It  is  the  case  that  American  enterprise,  in  the  whale  fishery,  has  given 
the  TTnited  Slates  vessels  almosta  moni>poly  of  the  business.     While  some 
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15,000  American  seamen,  and  650  large.  shipH,  are  engaged  in  ihe  Pacific 
ftsberies,  ihere  are  nol  as  man;  hundred  of  those  of  uilier  nation)).  Not 
more  than  about  one-half  of  the  whale  oil  produced  by  them,  lindaa  mar* 
ket  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  the  other  half  is  exported  to  the 
Baltic  and  North  Seas,  and  is  principally  consumed  in  the  States  of  Ger- 
many. Prussia  has  long  manifested  a  desire  to  monopolize  this  trade, 
and  she  advances  a  bonus  of  20  tlialers  per  last  to  every  vessel  that  nill 
engage  in  it,  and  gives  a  premium  of  I  th:<lcr  for  CHch  barrd  of  oil  that  ' 
may  be  produced  and  brought  home  by  them.  This  fearful  odds  against 
our  fishermen  never  discouraged  or  injured  them.  By  the  treaty,  in 
December,  IB47,  with  Mecklenburg,  a  nation  that  consumea  more  of  the 
article,  in  proportion  to  ber  population,  than  any  European  State,  she 
has  obligated  herself  to  lay  no  higher  duty  upon  it,  for  the  next  ten  years, 
than  the  mere  nominal  one  of  \S  cents,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  lOU  lbs., 
less,  by  twenty-live  per  cent,  than  that  exacted  in  Hanover,  and  only  one- 
half  of  the  amount  exacted  in  Prussia  and  the  Zoll-Verein.  This  state  of 
alTuira  mainly  induced  England  to  remove  her  duti<>s  on  oil  altogether ; 
and  she  now  permits  American  whalers  to  arrive  there  direct  from  aea, 
instead  of  requiring  the  oil  to  be  cleared  from  a  foreign  port.  All  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  her  own  whalers  could  not  sustain  them  against 
American  enterprise,  and  she  has  novt  thrown  her  donra  open  to  the  lat- 
ter without  reserve.  While  our  whalers  have  thus  triumphed,  our  ship- 
builders have  been  equally  successful.  The  foreign  trade  ia  open  with- 
out distinction  to  British  and  American  vessels,  but  the  former  have 
privileges  in  the  coasting  trade.  Instead  of  forbidding  the  employment 
of  a  foreign  built  ship  in  that  trade,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  in  order  to 
confer  a  monopoly  of  furnishing  the  vessels  upon  British  ship-builders, 
in  compensation  of  the  enormous  tan  imposed  upon  timber  and  other 
materials,  required  by  the  colonial  and  protective  systems,  Briliah  mer- 
chants may  now  purchase  ships  where  they  will,  and  have  them  regis- 
tered and  sailed  as  British.  The  old  protective  and  colonial  policy  re- 
quired England,  by  tariff  regulations,  to  debar  her  ship-builders  frotD 
availing  themselves  of  the  cheap  and  serviceable  timber  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  dear  timber  of  the 
North  American  culoniea.  So  great  was  the  difference  of  quality  and 
prices,  that  on  some  occasions,  timber  was  carried  from  Norw-.y  to 
Canada,  and  re-shipped  for  England,  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  builders. 
Russian  hemp,  canvass,  cordage,  and  iron,  as  well  as  Swedish  iron,  were  all 
htavily  taxed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers  of  these  articles  at  home. 
Those  disadvantages,  added  to  many  vexatious  internal  impositions,  disa- 
bled the  British  builder  frcm  competing  with  the  American,  even,  although 
the  English  tariff  of  1S45  dimi.iished  the  timber  duties.  Our  vast  forests, 
luting  our  water  courses,  furnished  ample  materials,  from  which  Ameri- 
can skill  has  constructed,  at  comparatively  small  cost,  those  beautiful  ships, 
that  are  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  nations  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, having  similar  natural  advantages,  have,  under  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  bad  government,  failed  to  produce  merchant  vessels  that  can 
compete  with  those  of  America,  The  great  supply  of  cheap  timber,  as 
well  as  the  superior  skill  oT  the  American  builders,  have  counteracted  the 
suicidal  cour.se  of  our  government,  which,  on  a  false  policy,  has  sought 
to  encourage  hemp  growers,  cordage,  canvass,  and  iron-masters,  by 
taxiug  those  articles  used  in  the  construction  uf  ships.     The  effect  of 
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the  navigation  laws  of  Englind,  was  to  deprive  her  merchnntt  and 
their  trade  of  the  use  of  those  splendid  American-built  veasels.  This 
disadvantage  was  felt  hj  ever;  practical  merchanl.  Many  of  the  nor- 
thern countries  of  Europe,  by  treaty,  hiid  long  since  stipulated  with  the 
United  Stales  that  a  vessel,  owned  and  manned  by  the  citizens  of  the  re- 
spective countries,  should  be  deemed  a  nuiional  vessel  of  |)ie  country. 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  required  thut  the  vessel  should  be  huilt  in 
(he  country  of  iia  naiitmality.  Thus,  the  Hanse  Towns  could  purchase 
cheap  vessels  in  the  Baltic,  or  of  American  build,  and  suil  them  as 
Hanseatic  in  the  Atnericiin,  but  not  i:i  the  British  trade.  The  merchants 
of  those  countries  were  thus  plnced  upon  a  footing  with  those  of  Ameri- 
ca, in  sbilLty  to  procure  good  and  cheap  ves.^els,  while  American 
qtiip-builders,  he  rnp- growers,  and  cordage-makers,  ha  J  an  extended 
market  for  their  productions.  By  the  treaty  of  Mecklenburg,  before  re- 
ferred to,  this  privilege  has  been  partially  withdrawn  \  that  is  to  say,  in 
our  intercourse  with  that  coumry,  none  but  United  .States  or  Mecklen- 
barg  built  vessels  art*  deemed  national.  Her  merchants  cannot  buy  of 
any  other  nation  than  the  United  States.  By  the  new  navigation  act  of 
England,  her  merchants  may  purchase  vessels  where  they  will,  for  em- 
ployment in  the  coasting  trade,  and  employ  any  vessels  for  freighting  in 
the  foreign  trade.  The  terms  thus  adopted  by  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, are  those,  which  for  twenty-two  years  have  been  waiting  upon  our 
statute  books  for  her  uccepiance,  ,-ind  under  ihe  "  favored  nation  "  clause 
of  most  of  our  treaties,  they  will  be  extended  to  all  nations  that  make 
similar  advances,  and  a  great  market  for  the  sale  of  American  ships  will 
doubtless  be  opened.  That  our  builders  can  manufacture!  them  cheaper, 
stauncher,  faster,  and  generally  better  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  is 
universally  admitted ;  and  it  is  nut  too  much  to  nnticipaie  for  them  a  mo- 
nopoly of  supply,  in  the  benefits  of  which  hemp  growers,  cordage  and 
iron-masters,  must  largely  participate.  Another  concession  of  the  new 
navigation  act  of  England,  is  the  removal  of  the  requirement  that  all 
British  vessels  should,  at  all  times,  have  one  apprentice  for  every  certain 
number  of  tons  measurement.  This  relieves  her  merchants  of  a  great 
tax.  Allhntigh,  to  constitute  a  British  crew,  there  must  be  still  three- 
foorihs  British  seamen ;  yet,  Asiatic  sailors,  Lascars,  and  natives  of 
British  India,  are  now  deemed  British  seamen,  and  one  British  seaman 
to  twenty  tons  burthen  shall  be  deemed  sulBciem  ;  or  the  queen  may  at 
her  plea<iure,  remove  the  requirement  altogether,  and  permit  a  British 
vessel  to  he  navigated  mostly  by  foreigners. 

What  a  vast  change  is  here  produced  in  the  policy  of  that  arrogant 
government  I  It  has  resulted  from  the  progress  of  the  industrial  princi- 
ple, forcing  upon  rulers  the  true  interests  oi  labor  and  commerce,  in  op- 
position to  the  antiquated  theory  of  protection.  The  progress  of  manu- 
facturing industry  has  developed  the  fact  that  cheap  and  speedy  transpona- 
lion  is  a  great  desideratum ;  that  the  expense  of  conveying  food,  raw 
material  and  goods  from  producers  tn  consumers  must  be  diminished. 
The  quantities  of  the  bulky  articles  that  require  to  be  transported  have 
immensely  increased  since  the  peace  of  ISIo,  and  the  numbers  and  influ- 
ence of  those  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  have  come  far  to  exceed  those 
of  the  shipping  interest,  and  the  latter,  with  the  navigation  act,  which 
was  the  means  by  which  tbey  laid  the  country  under  contribution  for  their 
beiKiit,  have  been  obliged  to  give  way.    At  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
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there  were  no  great  interests  directly  concerDed  in  opposition  to  the  ship- 
ping interests.  Thst  the  nation  at  large  were  taxed  by  high  Treights  nn 
all  of  foreign  commodities  that  they  consumed,  was  the  case  ;  but  this 
was  not  felt  particularly  by  any  single  interest  The  East  India  Company 
had,  down  to  1831,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  East,  while  that 
with  the  West  Indies  was  also  a  monopoly.  The  raw  materials  im- 
ported for  manufactures  were  not  considerable,  while  England  was  but 
just  losing  its  character  of  a  grain  exporting  country.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstaiicea,  the  notion  thai  the  stabiliiy  of  the  navy  depended  upon  the 
navigation  laws,  was  more  than  sufficient,  in  times  of  military  glory,  to 
have  them  regarded  as  sacred,  and  to  ruin  forever  any  public  man  who 
should  ever  so  remotely  hint  at  their  modilicatiun.  The  shipping  inte- 
rest was  all  powerfnl,  but,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  they  "found 
the  necessity"  of  a  modification  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  United  States 
at  the  peace  of  1815,  During  the  thirty  years  that  hare  since  elapsed, 
most  important  interests  in  England  and  America  have  grown  up,  direct- 
ly opposed  to  the  monopoly  of  transportation  enjoyed  by  the  shipping  in- 
terests. The  development  ofihe  warehouse  system,  commencing  in  1807, 
was  the  first  indication  of  their  growing  importance  :  and  the  reciprocity 
treaties,  which  commenced  in  1832,  marked  their  increased  strength,  which 
was  exercised,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  abrogation  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's monopoly,  and  the  throwing  open  of  that  trade,  and  now  freedom 
in  navigation  has  crowned  their  wishes.  The  increased  consumption  of 
West  India  goods,  and  tea  and  raw  materials  of  foreign  growth,  and  the 
sale  abroad  of  larger  proportions  of  the  goods  manufactured  from  thoee 
articles,  in  competition  with  the  growing  skill  of  the  nations,  hare  pro- 
duced that  neceaaitj  for  the  best,  swifieal  and  cheapest  modes  of  trans- 
portation, which  has  thrown  the  carrying  trade  of  England^open  to  Ame- 
rican vessels,  and  exposed  these  latter  to  competition  in  the  transportation 
of  our  grain  and  cotton  to  England  and  Europe.  The  cotton  trade  affords 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  growth  of  an  interest  opposed  to  the  naviga- 
tion monopoly. 


Zi,  imporiid.      yards  13^' ltd.  &i.  Ui. 

38,887.163       66,669,930       90.3'J-3.riafi       45.-163.766         9.241,547 

727,010.126     fiOO,3B7.420     390,740.791         5,320,954     127,701.600 


llicreaBe,.668,l  22,942     533,717,490    309.347.905      118.460,053 

Now,  in  estimating  the  tonnage  required  to  transport  these  goods  and 
produce,  the  average  cotton  freights  from  tlie  southern  pons  may  be  taken 
as  the  basis.  This  is  1500  lbs.  per  registered  ton.  Consequently,  it  re- 
quired, in  1848,  484,673  tons  of  shipping  to  carry  to  England  her  cotton, 
agaixst  39,256  tons  in  1815,  an  increase  of  445,415  tons  alone  for  that 
purpose.  The  exportation  of  the  goods  would  require  more  than  a  simi- 
lar quantity,  because  the  cargoes  are  assorted  and  the  destinations  various. 
The  Dumber  of  people  supported  by  the  British  cotton  manufactories  is 
not  far  from  2,500,0(10— being  nn  increase  of  2,000,000  since  1815. 
The  influence  of  these  persons  procured  the  removal  of  the  duty  of  ISJ 
per  cent,  on  raw  cotton,  by  the  British  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  abrogation 
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or  the  corn  laws  in  1845.  The  rem0r.1l  i>r  the  corn  Inws,  by  mnking  a 
Urge  importatioa  of  forei(;n  food  neceps^ry  lo  supply  the  greater  con- 
sumption which  the  low  prices  resulting  from  tis  competition  enabled  the 
people  to  effect,  enlisted  the  whole  body  of  couaunierM  oii  the  .side  oflhe 
cotton  intereiit,  to  effect  a  reduction  in  freights.  This  wns  ha.stened  by 
ttie  famine  of  1847.  The  enormous  quantities  of  fuod  required  in  that 
year  were  beyond  the  power  of  the  existing  merciiniile  navy  of  the  world 
to  transport,  and  Belgium,  France  and  England  suspended  their  naviga- 
tion )aw8.  Notwiihstnikding  that  the  ship4  of  all  naiintia  were  thus  pres»- 
ed  into  (he  service,  freights  were  at  almnst  incredihie  rates,  and  the  ordi- 
nary  trade  was  checked  for  wont  of  vessels.  The  quantity  of  food  im- 
ported into  England  was  aa  follows  : — 

Britiib  >hip>.  Fnr'faMpi.  Totil.  Toui  iMulali. 

Grain,^» 4,588,335  4.437.373  9.025,697  72.000.0(». 

Flour,  ociJ 2,911.131  4,120,723  7,061,860  17.654,610. 

This  vast  quantity  required  10,019  ships,  of  nearly  !!,000,000  tons,  and 
they  were  of  the  following  nations ; — 

Britisb,. 4,742  Austrian, 333 

DBnish, 1,378  Holland,,, 


ted  States, 1,131  Swndea... 

Oermaa    "     9d6  Frnnce... 


All  others 484 

Total, 10.019 

The  vessels  of  all  countries  carried  grain  to  England  from  wherever 
they  could  get  freight,  and  yet  the  supply  of  vessels  was  altogether  ir»- 
adequate.  The  experience  of  this  year  went  (ar  towards  convincing  the 
public  of  the  evil  effects  of  navigation  lawa.  England  now  annually  re- 
quires large  importations  of  grnin.  For  the  year  ending  August,  [S49, 
the  quantity  imported  was  ll,117,olS  qrs.,  requiring  1,500,000  tons  of 
shipping.  The  increase  of  the  cotton  and  corn  importations  require  tc^ 
gether  an  increase  of  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  shipping,  as  compared 
with  ]815.  and  the  persons  interested  in  these  articles  have  demanded 
free  trade  in  ships. 

While  the  wants  of  industry  and  commerce  have  thus  constantly  de- 
manded increased  factiitieso  llranspnrcaiion,  the  progress  of  improvement 
has  step  by  step  tended,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  to  check  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  required.  Thus  ships  have  been  better  built  and  larger, 
making  shorter  voyages  with  larger  freights.  A  few  years  since,  a  ve^ 
Bel  of  500  tons  was  of  the  (irat  class.  Those  of  1000  lo  15U0  tons  are 
DOW  quite  as  abundant,  and  skill  has  added  to  the  number  of  pnssages 
they  may  make  in  a  year.  The  tendency  of  this  has  been  to  prevent,  in 
all  countries,  the  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  shipping  interest,  in  pro- 
portion to  importing  and  exporting  interests.  Steam  has  become  another 
powerful  element  in  enhancing  the  capacity  of  the  same  tonnage  to  do 
more  work  in  a  year;  and  it  ie  nut  a  little  remarkable,  that  those  who 
cling  to  the  old  super.ttition  that  the  navy  depends  upon  the  enconrag^ 
mem  given  by  law  lo  the  mercantile  marine,  have  not  objected  to  the  pro- 
gress of  steam,  which  is  entirely  and  radically  changing  the  condition  of 
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the  navy.  The  foHowing  table  shows  the  number  of  Ions,  dislinguisihiDg 
sailing  rrmn  steam  vessels,  belonging  ta  the  United  States  and  Great  l}ri- 
taio  at  four  periods. 

COMPARATIVE    TONNAGE,  UNITED   STATES    AND   OREAT    BRITAIN. 


No.  T(na.  No.  Tom.  Tans.  Tviu. 

1788,. .11,439. .1.276.051 SOl.562 

IBM,.. 22,089. -9.501.a!)7 I..  60 1,3G8.127 

1832... 19,450. ,2.2a4,.t50 348..    35,238 1.439.450 90,632 

ia48,..24.1C2..3,I6G,!)l3 1,033.-231,008 3,134,041 427 .800 

In  Great  Britaiu  all  vessels,  whether  in  the  coasting  or  foreign  trade, 
are  registered.  In  the  United  Slates  only  those  in  the  foreign  trade  are 
registered,  other.'*  are  enrolled.  It  will  be  observed  that  an  apparent 
decline  is  manifest  In  the  English  tonnage  from  tgl4  to  IS32,  and  ihnt 
the  increase  of  that  of  ihe  United  States,  in  the  same  period,  is  very  small. 
This  arises  from  ihe  fact,  thai  in  both  countries,  prior  to  1B27,  no  re- 
gular accounr  had  been  kept  of  the  vessels  Inst,  sold  or  broken  up,  and 
in  1827  an  investigation  took  place  in  England,  when  all  ihene  were  de- 
ducted from  the  aggregate.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  United 
Slates  in  I!ii20.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  steam  tonnage  of  Great 
Britain  is  very  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States.  This 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  in  England  the  engine-room  is  deducted  from 
the  tonnage  in  the  register,  making  a  dilTerence  of  eighty  per  cent.  Thus, 
including  the  engine-room,  the  steam  tonnage  would  be  for  1848, 415,814, 
or  nearly  the  same  as  the  United  States.  As  it  is,  the  fact  is  apparent, 
that  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  both  Bteam  and  sailing,  is  as  large 
KH  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  channel  islands!  This 
is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  even  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  magnify 
the  naval  resources  of  Great  Britain.  The  United  States,  in  the  constant 
pursnit  of  icciprocal  freedom,  have,  in  sixty  years,  exceeded  the  marine 
strength  of  England,  which  has  been  clinging  to  its  antiquated  navigation 
act  as  ir  there  were  any  virtue  in  parchment  theories.  The  tonnage  of 
the  United  States  has  vasily  increased  since  1832,  and  its  piipgress  in  the 
last  three  years  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  the  previous  twelve  years,* 
and  this  progre.ss  has  marked  that  employed  in  the  foreign,  as  well  as  that 
confined  to  the  coasting  trade.  The  whale  fishery,  which  has  received, 
from  the  nature  of  its  employment,  the  least  aid  from  other  occupations, 
has  gone  on  steadily  to  increase.  The  tonnage  so  employed  has  doubled 
since  1835,  yet  it  has  depended  entirely  on  its  own  resources,  having  no 
protection  of  our  government  in  the  Pacific  harbors,  bnt  subjected  to  the 
insults  of  foreign  cruisers  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  on  the  Java  coast. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  which  are  the  only 
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Fac'i^n  »ad  ^  SUiin.  Whaln.  C.diI  Ihimi.       SlEim,     Fiibeiiea. 

1821 ssa.BM    au,070  

1B27 701,517     45.fi.-)a  747.0G2  40.137       84.378 

ia<fi 937,0in     (!,2KC  ISfi.HilO  941,204  341,6nR    10H.779 

18''7 l,04l,8;!2     5.(131  iy3,353  1,0S;J.413  30f),2I0     101,659    : 

I84S 1,152,641  16,C67  192,178  1,209,165  411,823    120,643    : 
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mtphynitnts  in  fheeountry  that  have  altnays  enjoyed  the  direct  botmty  of 
tfiejederal  government, is  the  only  interest  that  hat  not  prospered.  From 
1836,  under  ihe  bounty  paid  per  barrel  on  pickled  fisb,  the  tonnnge  gra- 
dually declined,  down  lo  1842.  From  that  time  up  to  last  year,  it  rn- 
mained  stationary.  The  tariff  of  1846  repealed  the  bounty,  and  in  1848 
the  tonnage  emplijyed  increased  twenty  per  cent !  We  have  alluded  to  the 
iDduence  which  the  famine  in  Irehnd,  and  the  suspension  of  the  naviga- 
tion act  of  England,  had  upon  the  race  of  freights.  These  reached  their 
highest  points  early  in  1847,  and  compared  aa  fullows  with  corresponding 
periods  before  and  since : — 

RATES  or  FSEIOHT  FROM  HEW-TOBK  TO  LIVERFOOI..  JANUAHT  OF  EACH   TEAR. 

1944.         1845.         tBJ6.       1847.  1848.  1849.      1849. 

t.  d.  I.  d.  I.  d.  t.  d.  I.  d.  I.  d.         I.  d. 

Cotton. lb.. 0}  Oj  Of  Oi  01  05-16  Oi 

Beef,  304  lbs.. 46  40  60  -86  SO  29 

-Grain,  bush., 08  26  07  08  04 

Fiuur.   bbis 28  30  23  86  16  26  16 

TurpentiuB,  bbla.,- .26  39  33  88  16  aii  16 

Tobacco,  hhd 35  0  35  0  400  ...  38  0  400  25  0 

Heavy  Goods,  ton,. .    30  0  35  0  27  6  90  0  25  0  27  6  25  0 

The  enormous  prices  here  indicated  for  freighta  in  1847  gave  a  great 
■mpulse  to  ship  building,  and  double  the  tonnage  was  buili  in  the  year 
ending  June,  1848,  of  any  former  year.*  The  Bul)siding  of  the  demand 
for  corn  freights  in  the  following  year,  together  with  the  discharge  of  the 
tonnage  which  had  been  taken  up  by  the  government  for  the  Mexican  war, 
threw  an  extraordinary  oversupply  of  tonnage  upon  the  market,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  resumption  of  the  navigation  of  France  and  Enghud 
closed  many  avenues  for  ils  employiceni,  and  freights  fell  to  n  very  low 
figure.  This  state  of  affairs  w:i3  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the  great  de- 
mand which  sprang  up  for  California,  but  not  sufficiently  to  restore  remu- 
nerating prices. 

From  these  facts  it  is  apparent,  that  the  supply  of  new,  well-built,  and 
cheap  American  ships,  is  at  this  moment  greater  ihnn  ever  any  nation 
before  presented  at  one  lime,  and  that,  therefore,  the  interest  is  better 
prepared  fur  entering  into  the  compeiition  with  the  mercantile  marine  of 
'other  countries — more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  with  (he  West  Indies.  If  English  steamers  and  ships  can 
now  bring  from  the  well-siored  warehouses  of  Britain  the  goods  of  all 
nations  for  the  supply  of  the  United  States  markets,  American  tmnage  is 
now  at  the  service  of  our  Canadian  neighbors  for  itie  successful  navigfk- 


Tonibilill.  forricno'l.    ■!  »n.  CDn.)<-ni'd.  Iiicreiw.  BnilL        Lott.  CDDjrm'd.  Inrrfiu*. 

1B46..  60.374  lO.ilSI  93,118  4.513  20,981  139,939  9.(IM  S.RSS  117.9.97 
1817..  7H.S49  13.907  22,978  .-i.OSfi  37.706  l(i.l,B33  IS.aor  5.0n3  145.818 
1848...  135,836  11,079  26,872  3.602  94.333  182.139  14,795  3.552  162,404 
Thsre  wpre  lold  tn  fnr>!i;;iiers,  nf  the  enrolled  tnniin^e.  In  1847.  3.061  Inn*,  and  in 
1848,  1,377  tn.nn.  Tho  year  1813  U  for  nine  iixnithsouly. 
Mve,  the  (ledine  in  rcKistf  ri'd  liinan};!!  built  whs  v>  "  ' 
TMseU  buill  here  for  ihe  Biusian  aud  Meiican  govc 
Dsge  reported  in  that  yen. 
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tinn  of  the  Si.  Lawrence.  Under  this  arrangemunt,  so  great  a  disparity  aa 
7s.  6d.  per  barrel  freighl,  for  dour,  from  Moatreal  to  Liverpool,  at  times 
when  only  \s.8d.  was  paid  for  the  same  deatinatinn  from  New- York,  can- 
not again  occur.  The  ill-provided  and  clumsily-built  British  vessels  that 
formerly  enjoyed  the  mouopuly  of  the  St.  Lawreuce  navigation,  must  now 
give  place  to  the  cheap,  swift  and  prompt  American  traders.  The  great 
obstacle  to  Canadian  prosperity  is  thus  overcome  at  the  moment  she  is 
about  coming  into  the  Union.  This  is  inevitable,  because  she  can  no 
longer  be  debarred  from  that  internal  freedom  of  trade  under  which  all 
the  states  of  the  Union  have  neceBsarily  prospered. 


KOlSnTH  LI  F1I80R, 

AFTER    HIS    LAST    BATTLE. 

"  Fntdam't  buttle  ones  ht^n. 
Tha'  biflAil  oh,  ii  svsr  wan  I" — BnoH. 


Martyrs  of  freedom,  yonr  sympathies  blending, 

Whom  h«re  J  invoke  from  the  toua  Danabe's  shore, 

Tho'  THuqulshed  the  cause  of  my  countrj  defeading. 
My  spirit,  nnconquered,  soars  free  as  before  ! 


Up !  np  and  arouse  ye  from  lethargy's  slumbers. 
For  tyrants  are  rivelcing  stronger  our  chains ; 
Up  !  up  to  your  prowess,  shrink  not  from  their  uombers. 

Enough  of  Hungnriao  valor  ri 


Lo !  where  the  despot  lies  foiled  in  his  lair. 

Who  trampled  on  Freedom,  usurping  our  right; 
Tbo'  bntHed,  our  hearts  ne'er  shall  crouch  to  despair. 

Our  cause  is  not  lost,  nor  our  star  set  in  night ! 


By  our  heroes  who  've  fiillen !  by  our  home's  desolation ! 

By  their  deeds  which  inspired  a  nobler  doom  '. 
By  the  glory  of  Freedom— hy  tho  hopes  of  a  nation! 

By  the  mourners  who  weep  o'er  the  patriot's  tomb  '. — 


By  these,  and  the  prayers  which  we  offer  to  Heaven — 
By  the  links  which  unite  us  in  one  holy  lie — 

By  our  gpirils  immOrtnl,  oar  chains  shall  be  riven. 

We'll  (Hinquer  our  birth -right,  eras  mariytsne'll  (■)•• 

.C.ooglc 
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THE    CEDAR   GLADES. 


"And  that  was  the  end  of  the  Halls  7"  said  Julia. 

"  Thus  they  lived,  and  thus  they  ended,"  replied  her  cousin. 

"  Well,  do  lell  all  about '  the  Cedar  Glades,'  and  '  the  Woodses.'  We 
have  plenty  of  time,"  she  continued. 

"  Oh,  no — it's  too  late — see,  Lucy  is  sleepy,  Lizzie  ia  thoughtful,  and 
it's  time  we  had  all  retired." 

In  less  than  a  score  of  minutes,  the  party  were  all  asleep. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  1637,  on  a  bitter,  stinging  night,  a 
snow,  which  had  melted  away  in  exposed  parts,  spotting  the  earth  ;  the 
sky  gemmed  with  stars,  the  moon's  disc  bright  as  a  silver  mirror,  the 
frosty  stillness  of  one  o'clock  reigning  over  all  things, — when  two  figures 
stealthily,  yet  briskly,  approached  a  residence.  This  residence  stood  on 
the  banks  of  a  brawjling  rivulet,  known  as  "  Roaring  Rock  Creek," 
which  may  be  found  on  the  map  of  Central  Tenne-^see.  It  was  buiit  of 
hewn  logs,  as  were  nine-tenths  of  the  mansions  in  the  Western  Slates 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  A  tree  was  felled,  and  being  hewn  on  each 
side,  until  it  was  about  four  inches  thick,  waa  ready  for  the  builder's  use. 
The  house  alluded  to,  was  built  of  two  pens,  as  it  were,  which  may  be 
cnlled  the  right  and  lefl  wings,  while  in  the  centre  whs  an  open  space, 
equal  to  one  of  the  pens,  called  thepassagt.  The  upper  story  had  three 
rooms,  the  size  of  the  lower  ones,  the  third  one  being  over  the  pasaage. 
In  front,  facing  west,  was  a  portico,  extending  the  length  of  the  house, 
supported  by  cedar  columns.  The  logs  used  in  the  construction  were 
red  cedar,  all  others  being  disdainfully  rejected.  The  building  was 
flanked  at  each  end  by  an  enormous  chimney,  built  of  rough-hewn,  bine 
lime-stone.  The  northern  chimney  rested  on  the  batiks  of  the  stream, 
and  was  perched,  apparently,  at  a  very  menacing  altitude,  its  base  being 
not  less  than  ninety  feet  from  the  foaming  surges  of  "  Roaring  Rock." 
Just  forty-live  feet  due  south  stood  the  other  chimney,  also  on  the  banks  of 
th.tl  streamlet.  The  "  Roaring  Rock,"  af^er  making  a  circuit  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  returned,  as  it  were,  to  the  same  spot,  and  thus  was 
formed  the  peninsula,  on  whose  isthmus  stood  "  McDaniel's  house."  Its 
rear  was  supported  by  a  goodly  number  of  out-houses,  kitchen,  cabins, 
smoke  house,  &c.  Near  the  southern  chimney  was  an  ancient  cedar, 
which  waved  its  thick  boughs,  of  unchanging  verdure,  over  limestODe 
crags,  which  were  at  least  one  hundred  feet  above  the  rippling  waters 
below.  A  liirge  gate,  whose  hinges  were  riveted  into  this  cedar,  closed 
the  space  between  it  and  the  chimney.  The  peninsula  was  taken  up  in 
a  variety  of  small  orchards,  of  plum,  peach,  &c.,  and  in  enclosures  for 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  esculent  crops.  The  "  Big  Road,"  from 
Nashville  to  Huntsville,  crossed  "Roaring  Rock"- some  sixty  yards 
above  "  McDaniel's,"  and  swept  by,  parallel  to  its  western  front.  On 
either  side  of  the  stream,  to  the  west  of  the  house  and  road,  lay  the 
broad  tobacco  fields  of  old  Arthur  McDaniel.  Old  Arthur's  children 
had  all  married,  and  lefl  him,  except  his  youngest  son,  of  the  same  name. 
The  old  man  was  hearty,  hale,  testy,  stubborn,  and  contented.     He  went 
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to  the  elections,  always  Toted,  h»d  a  number  or  enemies,  some  friends, 
and  was  noted  Tor  nothing.  His  son,  who  lived  with  him,  raiglft  be  aptly 
called  the  junior  edition  of  the  snine  work. 

About  two  miles  from  McDiniePs,  stood  the  ungainly  mansion  of 
Reuben  Woods,  his  son-in-h\9r  Woods  had  three  sons,  Samuel,  Reu- 
ben, and  Jerry  ;  and  several  daughters,  (for  he  had  bsen  married 'twenty 
years  and  better,)  of  whom  Miss  Frances  was  the  elilest.  Samuel  was 
his  eldest  child,  and  Miss  Frances  was  seventeen.  Woods,  the  father, 
had  some  property,  and  was  reported  to  be  semi-honest,  and  had  been, 
(for  a  short  time,)  a  J.  P.,  owned  a  grist-mill,  runnijig  four  sets  of  stone, 
with  a  saw-mill  to  m^ilch.  The  "Mills"  were  known  far  and  wide. 
Thither  did  the  streams  of  the  grain-carrying  and  nieal-secking  popula- 
tion pour.  The  urchin,  with  his  sack  of  corn,  on  his  raw-boned  horse, 
brought  llie  grain  of  I  he  yeoman;  the  grizzly-bearded  Ethiopian,  wiih 
his  heavily-iaden  nx-teiira,  brought  the  wheat  and  corn  (maize)  of  the 
planter — thither  came  men  of  all  characters,  ages,  colors,  and  callings; 
boys  of  oil  sizes,  castes,  and  dispositions.  Monday,  Tuesday,  on  to 
Saturday,  witnessed  the  incessant  arrival  and  departure  of  these  ever- 
recurring  streams  of  human  activity — white  Sunday  was  a  i^ala  day  for 
the  world  around.  The  spring  and J^a/f  musters  of  the  militia  were  held  ' 
here,  and  there  gathered  the  riflemen  of  the  land,  from  far  and  wide, 
the  old  and  the  young — the  old,  who  a  scare  of  years  before  had  driven 
the  bear  and  the  panther,  the  Indian  and  the  wolf,  from  cane-brake  and 
awamp,  from  cedar-thicket  and  beech-grove — the  young,  who  gluried  in 
bringing  down  the  deer  at  two  hundred  yards,  and  in  driving  the  eentrt 
at  almost  any    given  distance — each    and  all  came   there  to   have  their 

■  thooting-matr.hei,  to  make  up  tlieir  hunting-matches,  .and  afterwards 
to  count  the  scalps.  At  the  MUh,  all  "  quarter-races,"  foot-races, 
"  gander-pullings,"  fights  oi  man  at  dog ,  public  meetings,  barbacues, 
and  Fourths  of  July,  were  di^emed  lawfully 'and  righlftilly  (for  a  scope  of 
country  larger  than  Rhode-Island)  held ;  at^d  nowhere  else  in  the  whole 
region.  There  all  quarrels  of  neighborhood,  of  caste,  of  "  kith  and  , 
kin"  were  settled, — bargains  were  there  made,  horses  were  there  swap- 
ped, and  trades  were  there  struck.  At  thr  Mills  could  be  found  the 
aheritr.  the  constable,  and  the  magistrate.  Thus  can  it  be  seen,  that  the 
.  currents  of  human  activity  bore  down  upon  this  point  wiih  an  intensity, 
marked,  striking,  palpable.-^making  it  an  urhs  in  rare,  without  the 
house's.  At  the  Milts  was  a  grocery,  (as  it  -was  called,  on  the  "  lucus  a 
non  lucendo"  principle,)  where  you  could  purchase  powder  and  ball, 
(i.  e.  lead,)  liquor,  and  tobacco,  lish-hooks  and  gun-flints,  while  every 
other  item  of  human  wants  was  rigurnusly  and  imperiously  excluded, 
because,  in  the  language  of  old  Tom  Swine,  .a  bc,ar-himter  of  a  past  age, 
"  All  tnther  brings  women  about,  and  this  aint  thar  place  no  how." 

Mr.  Reuben  Woods  owned,  as  before  said,  the  mills,  the  grocery,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  the  race-course,  {track,  it  was  called,)  fish-traps,  and 
a  few  thousand  acres  of  land  around  them.  Woods  was  selfish,  avaricious, 
and  cruel.  He  was  feared  by  a  few,  despised  by  many,  and  trusted  by  none. 
His  children  were  healthy,  brawny,  and  bravely  cruel,  esecrahle  in 
morals,  vitiated  in  tastes  and'  feelings,  ignorant  and  proud.  To  school 
they  refused  to  go,  and  as  to  a  church,  scarce  knew  the  meaning  of  the 

Mfford.  Mr.  Woods  did,  but  his  family  would  no',  visit  his  father-in-law. 
He  wished  to  own  slaves,  and  so  did  his  wife ;  but  she  and  they  never 
could  agree.    She  was  altogether  too  masculine  in  her  aEsumptions  of 
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authority,  especially  in  the  corrertive  department,  and  the  rcsall  was  that 
slaves  would  not  elay  at  Mr.  Reuben  Woods'  house.  He,  therefore,  had 
(o  sell  them,  (for  he  could  not  afTord  to  do  without  the  use  of  that  much 
ckpital,)  as  the;  run,  i.  e.  while  they  were  ruunwajs,  which  he  atwaya 
did  at  a  ruinous  loss  on  original  cost.  Old  Arthur  Mc:Daniel  wns  nlmnst 
Ihe  only  man,  in  that  whole  region  nf  country,  who  li'ad  ready  casfi — he 
was,  therefore,  enabled  to  cash  Woods'  negroes  nt  his  own  price,  Woods 
being  compelled  lo  raise  the  money.  Repealed  experimenta  were  made 
to  hoTe  staTea  remain  with  them,  but  ihey  (i.  e.)  the  negroes,  would 
^ways  disappear,  and  thus  old  Arthur  McDnniel  Iras  able,  annually,  to 
father  in  an  increasing  crop  of  tobacco  from  his  annually  enlarged  fields. 
Old  Arthur  loved  cash  articles,  bat  the  cash  itself  a  great  deal  more. 
Tobacco  was  a  cash  article — and  the  increase  of  hard  dollars  in  his 
hands  was,  pari  pasiu,  with  the  increase  of  tobacco  hogsheads. 

When  Woods  married,  his  futher-in'taw  gave  him  nothing  ;  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  he  gave  him  a  ne^a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  the  succeeding 
year  died,  as  Mrg.  Woods  asserted,  of  "  infernal  laziness."  The  world 
did  not  agree  in  opinion  with  that  lady  about  that  matter,  but,  on  reliable 
authority,  believed  that  the  boy  was  beaten  to  death. 

No  love,  no  respect,  no  esteem,  no  reverence,  but  hatred,  bitter  and 
dark,  existed  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Woods  towards  her  father,  and  her 
children  coincided  with  their  mother  in  those  feelings.  In  their  young 
bosrims  wns  an  intensity  of  hostile  emotion  utterly  uncontrollable,  inhu- 
man, and  diabolical.  "  He,"  said  they,  "  harbored  all  mammy's  niggers, 
and  stole  them,  ajid  kept  them." 

Every  two  or  three  months  old  Arthur  and  his  son,  his  overseer,  and 
four  or  five  of  bis  faithful  slaves,  each  armed  with  a  rifle,  and  mounted  ■ 
on  a  separate  horse,  would  ride  over  to  "the  Mills."  Whenever  they 
could,  his  grand-children  would  cut  in  pieces  the  bridle-reins,  the  stirrup- 
leathers,  the  girths,  the  saddle-skirts,  make  a  horse  '  one-eyed  or  totally 
blind,  cut  off  its  ears,  and  perform  sundry  other  acts  of  cruelty  and  re- 
venge, on  the  property  of  the  old  man.vtlieir  grandfather.  Thus  matters 
■worked. 

On  the  20lh  of  October,  182(>,  late  in  the  aflernoon,  an  affray,  unusual 
for  its  fprociousness,  even  amid  "Mill  scenes,"  look  place.  A  large 
shooting-match  for  beef,  in  which  liquor  and  money  were  the  aide-btls:, 
had  just  come  off,  and  Jordan,  one  of  McDaniel's  slaves,  a  large,  raw- 
boned,  double-jointed,  tliin  lipped,  yellow-eyed,  savage- looking  negro,  had 
been  the  winner  over  Sam.  Woods,  for  five  hind  quarlera  of  beef. 

"  I'm  d — ned  if  it's  right — that  d — ned,  old  red-eyed  rogue — that  old 
h — li  roaring  nigger  thief,  shfin't  bring  his  infernal  crew  here  any  more, 
lo  shoot  with  white  foiks — that's  the  words,  by  h — 11,  with  lb«  bark  on 
it."  In  five  minutes  after  these  words  were  uttered  by  the  hopeful 
Samuel,  the  affair  was  all  over.  Old  Arthur  had  been  knocked  down, 
his  face  horribly  gashed  ;  Jordan  had  a  broken  arm,  and  four  of  his  teeth 
mashed  out — (his  head  had  swelled  lo  about  the  size  of  a  sixty  pound 
pumpkin;)  Pea,  McDaniel's  overseer,  was  stabbed  in  several  places; 
Sam  Woods  was  shot  in  the  shoulder,  while  young  McDaniel.  Reuben 
and  Jerry  Woods,  as  old  Swine  said,  "  had  been  bunged  about,  and 
kotched  h — II." 

A  mw  named  Ring,  and  his  wife,  lived  about  a  mile  from  McDaniel's,- 
on  land  belonging  to  W^oods.  His  house  was  situated  on  the  edge  of 
. "  tlie  Cedar  Glades,"  and  was  a  small,  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet,  cedar  cabin. 
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e  bed  of  I'tniestone,  of  an  unknotm  thickness,  lay  expanded 
over  six  or  seven  hundred  acres,  destitute  of  atl  soil,  smooth  hs  ice,  grey 
and  bleak,  a  mirror  of  desolation.  On  all  sides  it  was  environed  by  a 
dense  groivth  of  red  cedar,  whose  ever-green  boughs  were  clasped  bj 
Tines  interminable,  causing  them  to  sweep  even  the  gray  surface  beneath 
ihem,  thus  forming  a  living  frontier  between  vegetation  and  the  eternal 
barrenness  of  "  the  Glades."  The  roots  of  the  encircling  trees,  as  they 
protruded  from  the  scanty  snii,  were  wrapped  in  a  green  vesture  of 
glossy  moss,  which  also  clothed  the  irregular  fragments  of  rocks  and 
broken  trunks  of  trees,  that  lay  scattered  around.  Thus  was  spread  a 
couch  for  a  thousand  lawns,  pavillioDed  from  the  radiance  of  summer 
and  the  snows  of  ivinter.  In  the  western  part  of  "  the  Glades,"  this  bed 
of  limestone,  by  some  undulation  of  nature,  bad  been  broken  into  three 
long,  parallel  seams,  each  seam  about  six  or  ei^ht  feet  wide,  with  a  rich, 
black  soil  filling  up  the  chasm.  In  this  soil  grew  a  hedge  of  clustering 
cedars  and  intermingling  vines,  whose  branches  lapping  out  on  and  near 
the  ground,  rendered  vision  through  the  same  impraciicable.  The 
length  of  these  hedges  was  about  a  thousand  yards,  and  the  width,  from 
one  to  the  other,  some  twenty  feet.  This  part  of  "  the  Glades"  was 
known,  far  and  near,  as  "  the  Devil's  Race  Paths" — it  bein^  opined, 
and  among  the  Ethiopic  population  firmly  believed,  that  the  King  of 
Tophet  here  passed  his  leisure  hours  in  witnessing  the  Olympiads  of  his 
terrestrial  subjects.  At  the  southern  end  of  "  the  Paths"  was  a  deep, 
perpendicular  chasm,  in  which  was  a  dark  pool  of  water,  reaching  to 
within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  water  wa« 
cold,  clear,  and  sweet,  and  deemed  to  be  bottomless.  It  was  called  ''  the 
Hag's  Well,"  and  was  about  two  hundred  yards  from  Ring's  house. 
Youug  McDaniel  had  returned  from  Georgia,  a  few  days  before  the  ^Uth 
of  January,  1827,  bringing  with  him  four  thousand  dollars  in  United 
States  Bank  bills,  the  same  being  a  legacy  left  him  by  an  uncle  recently 
deceased.  The  fact  that  he  had  received  this  money,  and  that  she  had 
not  obtained  a  cent  thereof,  was  fuel  to  the  Etna  of  Mrs.  Wood's  heart. 
It  acted  as  a  stream  of  oxygen,  and  what  before  had  been  a  tlame,  then 
spread  into  a  conflagration  of  hatred  and  envy,  in  the  younger  hearts  of 
her  children. 

Mrs.  Woods  and  Ring's  wife  were  intimate,  and  the  same  relations 
existed  between  Mrs.  Ring  and  old  Hannah.  Now  old  Hannah  had  the 
confidence  of  old  Arthur,  from  the  fact  of  bar  having  been  his  house' 
keeper,  after  a  certain  style,  ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife.  She.  there- 
fore, had  the  run  of  the  house,  and  a  right  of  way  at  all  hours.  On  the 
third  day  afler  the  arrival  of  young  McDaniel  with  the  money,  Ring's 
wife,  instigated  by  Mrs.  Woods,  by  artful  promises  of  freedom,  persuaded 
old  Hannah  to  bring  her  the  money,  if  possible,  on  the  night  of  the  2llth 
of  lanuary, — telling  her  she  would  give  her  five  hundred  dollars  of  the 
iame.  ana  assist  her  in  getting  off  to  the  Indian  nation.  The  bail  took. 
Old  Hannah  could  not  read,  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  she  placed  the 
pocket-book,  containing  the  money,  in  her  bosom,  she  saw  she  was 
compelled  to  go  to  the  Ring's  to  save  herself.  Ring's  wife  received  the 
money  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  told  her  to  hurry  back  with  all  speed, 
or  they  might  suspicion  her — that  she  would  give  her  the  five  hundred 
in  a  few  days — as  soon  as  Ihijtgs  settled,  and  that  then  they  would  all 
break  for  the  nation.  _^ 
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POLITICAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 


HON.  JACOB  THOMPSON,  or  Hiunum. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Caswell  county,  N.  C,  on  the 
15th  May,  1810.  His  father,  Nichiilas  Thompson,  a  rHrrneT  of  hand- 
■ome  estate,  was  descended  from  a  family  which,  Imving  come  over  frmn 
Eiighnd.  settled  in  Fennaylvania  mnre  than  two  centuries  ago.  The 
branch  frnm  which  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  sprang,  have  been  residents  of 
the  region  of  N.  C,  where  he  was  born,  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years.  One  of  hia  ancestors  drew  up  the  manifesto  or  bill  of  complaints 
of  the  "  regulators,"  setting  forth  the  grievances,  which  scan  after  led  to 
the  now  famous  conflict  in  Oraage  county,  N.  C,  between  that  body  of 
American  patriots  and  the  British  authorilies.  This  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  any  portion  of  our  forefathers  attempted  forcibly  to  resist 
the  mother-country ;  this  bottle  having  preceded  the  MecWenburg  De- 
claration of  Independence,  and  the  Declaration  of  the  4th  of  July,  IT76. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Jacob  Van  ,Hnok,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
distinguished  Dutch  statesman,  Robert  Van  Hook,  of  Holland,  was  a 
deputy-sheriff  at  the  time  the  first  Declaration  of  Independence  reached 
Caswell  county,  and  was  selected,  by  the  people  assembled  at  the  court- 
house, to  read  it  to  the  multitude.  It  was  received  with  shouts  of  enthu- 
siasm. Afterwards  he  became  a  soldier  in  the  cause,  and  was  wounded 
ID  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  about  the  same  moment  a  brother  was 
shot  down  by  hia  side. 

Mr.  Thompson  prepared  for  college  in  Hillsborough,  N.  C,  and  har- 
ing  entered  at  Chapel-Hill,  pursaed  his  studies  there  in  the  Universitr 
of  the  state,  until  graduating  His  regularity  and  punctuality  in  attend- 
iog  to  the  duties  of  the  college  were  such  that,  during  his  whole  course, 
he  was  not  absent  from  prayers  or  recitation  a  aingle  time  while  in  good 
health,  end  for  four  years  he  received  the  first  honors  of  his  class.  On 
the  day  of  his  graduation  he  was  elected  a  tutor  of  the  institution.  After 
remaining  in  tnat  capacity  for  three  sessions,  he  repaired  to  Greensboro', 
N.  C,  where  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  J.  M.  Dick,  a  gentleman 
of  standing  and  professional  ability.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1834,  in  the  summer  of  1635  he  removed  to  Mississippi,  choosing 
Pontotoc  for  his  future  home.  At  that  time,  the  region  around  that 
point  was  a  wilderness,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Chickasaw  nation 
of  Indians,  The  town  was  but  a  few  months  old.  It  was  the  place  at 
which  the  government  had  located  the  land-iifiices.  and  the  [ndian 
Agency,  for  the  disposition  of  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaws.  The  only 
whites  in  the  vicinity  were  such  as  ever  yet  are  to  be  found  among  alt 
the  aboriginal  tribes  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Guverit- 
ment,  and  speculators,  attracted  by  the  sale  of  the  Chickasaw  cession. 
Since  then  the  Indiana  have  been  removed,  and  the  country  has  been 
Milled  by  an  intelligent  and  thriving  population,  of  sufficient  density 
■nd  strength  to  control  the  political  power  of  the  state. 

At  that  time,  these  6,000,000  of  acres,  ceded  by  the  Chickasaws  (in 
1834)  to  the  United  Sutes,  had  not  been  divided  into  counties,  and  ^C 
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Thompson  was  among  those  members  of  the  bar  who  assisted  in  the  ori< 
ginai  organization  of  the  courts  of  that  region — from  which  acts,  the 
various  counties  of  North  Mississippi  date  their  official  existence. 

Mr.  Thompson  lirst  came  into  niiiice  as  a  public  man  bj  drsw-ng  up  a 
Tigorous  anjl  spirited  report,  claiming  for  the  citizens  of  those  newcoun- 
tics  a  right  of  representation  in  the  stale  legislature — it  hoTing-been  de- 
nied to  them,  in  a  published  opinion  of  the  Governor,  on  the  ^nund,  that 
in  the  East  prerious  apportionment  of  representation  throughout  the  state, 
DO  provision  had  been  made  for  titem. 

In  IS^iT,  though  he  had  been  in  the  state  but  two  years,  with  no  gene- 
ral acquaintance  reaching  over  the  slate,  nt  the  unanimous  solicitation  of 
the  members  of  the  bar  of  his  own  section  of  the  state,  he  was  induced 
to  become  a  candiiiate  for  the  Attoruey-fJeneralship,  and  the  election 
coming  on,  he  w^  defeated  by  a  very  small  majority. 

In  December  of  the  succeeding  year,  (1838.)  he  married  Miss  Cath^ 
riue  A.  Jones,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  John  P.  Jones,  of  Lafayetio  Co., 
Mississippi,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  norihern  pnri  of  this  state. 

In  January,  (1839,)  while  envnged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
having  so  early  liecured  a  very  lucrative  business,  he  wna  nominalt^d  by  a 
democratic  state  conveution  for  Congress,  on  a  general  ticket,  without 
solicitation  on  his  part,  and,  indeed,  in  contravention  of  his  expressed 
detiire,  against  his  urgent  protest — not  feeliog  able  (pecupiarily)  to  aban- 
don his  practice  at  the  bar.  It  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  to  re- 
mark, that  when  he  accepted  this  nomination,  it  was  well  understood  that 
every  inch  of  ground  would  be  disputed-- the  whig  party  bringing  out 
iheir  ablest  chaiiipions — and  that  the  result  of  the  contest  was  extremely 
doubtful ;  the  elections  of  the  previous  year  having  gone  in  favor  of  the 
whigs.  The  great  issues  of  the  canvass  were  the  independent  treasury 
in  preference  to  a  national  hank;  and  whether  the  banks,  which  had 
been  created  almost  to  un  unlimited  extent,  and  which,  in  their  explosion 
in  1837,  had  involved  in  ruin  and  bankruptcy  thousands  of  the  best  men 
of  the  state,  should  resume  in  fi)rfi.-it  their  charters.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
untrauimeled.  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  the  independent  treasury,  aod  a  Arm  and  consistent  opponent  of 
the  whole  credit  or  banking  sy^^tem,  which  had  once  been  so  popular,  and 
which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  advancement  and  good  morals  of 
the  state.  The  banks  of  the  state  were  numerous,  and  their  power  and 
iuHuence  very  great.  The  position  of  the  democratic  parly  of  Mississippi 
was  in  advauce  of  that  of  any  other  etale  of  the  Union,  and  while  the 
banks  felt  that  any  law  which  forced  them  to  be  honest  would  hurry  them 
on^  to  irremediable  ruin,  their  epithets  of  radicalism,  destructiveness, 
against  Mr.  T.,  were  poured  out  without  stiot. 

This  important  political  battle  resulted  in  a  cumplele  triumph,  for  the 
democrats,  who  swept  the  entire  state. 

This  victory  was  won,  however,  only  after  the  most  persevering  exer- 
tions of  the  gentlemen  numiuated  by  the  successful  party — the  canvass 
having  occupied  their  undivided  attention  for  four  consecutive  months. 
In  all  this  time,  acting  in  co-operution  with  <  Governor  A.  G.  McNutt, 
then  the  democratic  candidate  for  the  governorship,  and  his  present  col- 
league, A,  G.  Hrown,  and  lion.  R.  .f.  Walker,  then  a  candidate  for 
Senator  of  United  Slates,  he  visited  ivell  ni^rh  every  county  in  the  state, 
speuking  generally  six  days  in  seven,  and  not  unfrequently   riding  od 
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borseback  ihirtj  miles  between  speeches ;  while  the  whig  partjr  had,  aa 
defenders  of  their  cause,  Hon.  S.  S,  Prentiss,  Colonel  A.  Bingaman,  and 
Gen.  Reuben  Jaivia,  all  men  of  ihe  higbest  order  of  intellect.  Thoajb 
some  twenty-eight  years  of  nge  at  that  time,  hia  appearance  was  that  of  a 
youth,  looking  so  young  that  few  imagined  bim  to  be  over  the  age  at 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  a  man  may  legally  occupy  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress. On  rising  to  address  a  meeting  during  this  canvass,  quite  an  old 
man,  seated  on  the  stand,  remarked  aloud  to  him  : — "  Young  man,  I  fear 
you  won't  do — you  are  tco  young  fir  Congress."  "  Hear  me  before  you 
make  up  your  mind  ;  and  as  to  uy  age,  I  will  get  older  as  fast  as  1  can," 
said  Mr.  T.  in  reply.  Afierward?,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  his  r» 
marks  fell  with  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  this  individual,  that,  rising  to 
hia  feet,  he  said,  with  thrilling  effect  upon  the  audience,  (who  had  laugh- 
ed at  his  previous  remark,)  "  enough,  enough,  I'm  satisfied — you  are  old 
enough  for  me," 

Mr.  Thon-ipson  appeared  and  took  his  seat  in  the  session  of  Con<;rcss 
beginning  in  December,  1839,  when  the  contested  elections  frum  New* 
Jersey  presented  such  an  obstacle  to  the  orgauizatioa  of  the  House,  and 
M>  mucii  distracted  the  country.  He  was  placed  on  the  committee  on 
public  lands,  and  took  an  actire  part  in  preparing,  and  pressing  to  a  paa- 
Bsge,  the  various  laws  for  the  promotion  of  settlemenls  in  the  new  stales. 
At  this  session  he  began  his  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  the  graduation 
of  the  price  of  public  lauds,  which  has  since  become  one  of  the  ariiclea 
of  the  democratic  creed.  Having  lived  in  that  portion  of  the  state  where 
the  griiduntion  principle  had  been  carried  out,  in  pursuance  of  the  article 
of  ihe  Chickasaw  Treaty,  he  had  the  beet  opportunity  of  testing  its  prac- 
tical result. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  on  account  of  the  conflicts  which  arose 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  between  the  reservations  allowed  in  the  Choc- 
taw Treaty  and  the  pie-empii<ins,  art  immense  mass  of  private  business, 
involving  personal  rights,  devolved  upon  the  representative.  The  pre»- 
Biire  of  this  was  very  heavy  indeed,  owing  to  the  fact,  that  his  federal 
predecesBorn  had  apparently  fell  under  no  obligations  to  prevent  its  nccu- 
mul'dtion.  To  this  business  Mr.  Thompson  devoted  much  of  his  lime, 
while  in  Congress,  without  any  remuneration.  A  conHiitueiicy  alone  can 
appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  such  labor.  Members  from  the 
old  Slates  have  no  conception  of  it.  It  is  a  work  which  attracis  not  the 
public  gaze  or  admiration  ;  but  the  fidelity  and  industry  of  Mr.  Thompson 
in  this  resipcct,  has  endeared  him  very  much  to  his  constituents,  and  se- 
cured for  him  a  permanent  place  iu  the  affections  of  the  people  of  his  state. 

Notwithstanding  the  tirm  and  vigorous  resistance  of  the  many  active  and 
talented  democrats  of  the  sinie,  in  1^40.  the  whig  party  again  swept 
Mississippi  tike  a  tornado.  When,  in  Ic^l,  the  party  again  met  to  nomi- 
nate its  candidates,  they  felt  themselves  again  in  the  minority,  and  few 
there  were  who  entertained  hopes  of  overcoming  the  heavy  mnjoritj 
against  iheni.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  still  anxious  to  rexume 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  he  nas  a  second  time  unanimously 
placed  upon  the  ticket  for  CongTeas.  It  wa«  found  difficult,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  organize  a  ticket,  as  most  of  the  public  men  of  the  party  regard- 
ed defeat  an  certain.  Mr.  Thompson  felt  that  he  could  not  abandon  his 
post  at  auch  a  time,  and  therefore  again  accepted  a  iiuminaiion  for  Coa> 
greas. 

VSic 
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Id  addition  to  the  national  issues  inrolved  in  this  caorass,  a  new  quet- 
tioQ  arose  to  embarrass  and  divide  the  state.  It  was  during  this  year  that 
the  question  come  before  the  pec^Ie,  for  the  first  time,  as  to  their  liabili- 
ty to  pay  the  Union  bank  bonds.  This  was  not  a  question  of  repudiation, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  ol  that  word  ;  but  rather,  simply  whether  these 
bonds  constituted  a  debt  fur  which  the  slate  was  liable  or  not.  Mr.  T. 
assumed  the  position  that  the  bonds  had  been  issued  in  violation  of  the 
constituiion,  and  sold  in  violation  of  the  charter  of  the  bank;  and  that 
not  a  dullar,  in  any  legitimate  sense,  bad  been  received  on 'them  by  the 
people  of  the  state.  The  argument  in  which  he  sustained  this  view  of 
the  subject,  was  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  his  public  life.  Thousands  of 
copies  of  it  were  printed  and  circulated  over  the  state,  and  it  became  the 
text-book  of  democratic  decjaimers  twfcire  the  people  on  this  issue.  The 
elections  again  resulted,  at\er  a  mc»t  animated  and  bitter  contest,  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  T. 

On  taking  his  seat  in  the  twenty -seventh  Congress,  the  position  in 
which  Mr.  T.  found  himself  was  very  embarrassing.  Many  of  the  stales 
had  suspended  payment  on  their  debts,  and  a  deep  prejudice  existed  againat 
the  late  actioa  of  Mississippi.  He  quailed  not  before  the  torrent  of  mis- 
representation and  unjust  reflection  cast  upoji  his  state,  and  upon  the  first 
allusion  to  the.subject  on  the  floor  of  Gimgress,  Mr.  T.  availed  himself  of 
the  ofipurtuuity  of  placing  the  subject  correctly  before  the  country.  His 
speeches,  delivered  with  this  end  in  view,  were  striking  and  convincing- 
ly eloquent.  Thoroughly  scquaiiited  with  all  the  facts,  satisfied  that  the 
most  scrupulous  honor  would  bear  his  stale  out  in  the  justice  of  her  posi* 
tioD,  he  met  and  turued  back  the  current  of  invective,  andr closed  the 
mouth  of  the  slanderer.  The  part  which  Mr  Thompson  acted  on  thoee 
occasions  roust  forever  endear  him  to  the  people  of  Mississippi.  Almost 
single-handed  did  he  bear  aloft  her  bright  escutcheon,  and  cauae  the 
whole  civilized  world  to  respect,  even  when  some  of  them  dissented  from, 
the  attitude  assumed  by  his  state.  As  this  was  the  moat  trying,  it  iscer- 
teinly  the  most  praiseworthy 'achievement  of  his  public  life. 

lu  1843,  Mr.  Thompson  was  again  elected  to  Congress  by  an  in- 
creased majority.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  who  came  forward  in  the  Houae  of  Representatives,  to  urge 
that  measure  on  this  government.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore 
C<Hivention,  in  1844,  and  his  state  having  also  expressed  a  preference 
for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  a  difficult  question  arose,  after  that  gentleman  took 
his  position,  in  opposition  to  that  favorite  measure.  Therefore  Mr.  T. 
felt  constrained  to  take  early  ground  in  favor  of  another  presidential  can- 
didate, on  the  principle  that  measures,  rather  than  men,  were  to  be  ad- 
hered to,  No  one  in  that  Convention  contributed  more  to  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the  selection  ot  Mr.  Polk,  than  did  Mr.  T.,  although 
he  had  been  a  warm  political  supporter  of  the  former,  from  the  time  he 
had  been  brought  forward  for  the  vice-presidency  up  to  that  period.  His 
exertions,  in  this  connection,  were  firm,  unremitting,  and  enthusiastic. 
He  took  en  active  part  iu  the  succeeding  canvass,  delivering  speeches  in 
BCveral  states,  and  throughout  Mississippi.  Before  the  close  of  the  Con- 
gress in  which  he  was  then  serving,  the  greet  measure,  for  which  he  had 
So  ardently  struggled,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  consummated.  At 
its  end  a  commission  (without  his  solicitation  or  knowledge)  was  made 
out  and  forwarded  to  Washington  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  H[^oinl- 
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iDg  hira  Seaator  of  the  Untied  Slates,  to  till  the  TScancj  occasioned  b; 
the  TestznatioB  of  the  late  talented  Secretary  or  the  Treasury,  the  Hod. 
R.  J.  Walker,  who  had  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  cabinet  of  Pre- 
sident Folk.  This  commisBion  was  suppressed,  and  did  not  come  to 
hand,  so  B9  to  enable  him  to  take  hie  seat  in  the  called  session  of  the 
Senate,  in  March,  1845,  After  his  return  to  Mississippi,  another  com- 
ntisaion  was  forwarded  to  bim  by  the  Executive  of  Missiasippi,  which  be 
took  occasion  to  decline. 

In  1845,  Mr.  T.  having  been  again  named  fur  Congreas  by  acclama* 
tion,  was  elected  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  by  the  atate,  Mis- 
■iesippi  refused  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  called  upon  her  to  elect  her  representatives  by  districts.  The 
validity  of  the  elections  by  general  ticket  becoming  a  topic  of  violent 
discussion,  Mr.  T.  delivered  a  speech  on  this  subject,  characteristic  of 
his  close  discrimination  and  sound  constitutional  judgment.  During  this 
session  the  free-trade  tariff  of  1846,  and  the  independent  treasury,  found 
in  him  an  ardent  advocate.  The  graduation  of  the  price  of  public  lands, 
t  measure  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  new  states,  was  again  destined  to 
defeat,  though  it  was  pressed  with  great  zeal  and  ability  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
flon  and  others.  It  was  also  during  this  session  that  the  country  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Mevico.  His  support  of  the  war  WBS  enthusiastic 
and  unwavering,  ever  ready  to  meet  every  responsibility,  and  vote  upon 
every  embarrassing  question.  At  the  second  seaaion  of  this  Congress, 
the  opposition  to  the  war  assumed  a  balder  and  more  decisive  cast,  it  will 
be  remembered.  While  the  war  was  denounced  as  unconstitutional  and 
unnecessary,  the  country  saw  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  opponents  of  the 
war  professing  to  have  hecome  the  peculiar  friends  of  the  warriorn  who 
waged  it.  There  was  one  question  which  brought  Mr.  Thompson,  about  • 
tills  time,  very  conspicuously  before  the  country.  After  the  memorable 
buttle  of  Monterey,  at  which  point  our  army  was  supposed  to  have  gained 
>  decided  victory,  a  capitulation  was  agreed  upon  by  General  Taylor,  in 
which  the  Mexican  troops  were  allowed  to  march  off  with  their  arma, 
colors  and  music,  and  an  armistice  of  eight  weeks  was  granted  to  them 
to  prepare  for  future  operations.  The  President  disapproved  of  this 
atiptlatior.,  and  on  this  ground  the  charge  was  made,  thai  the  President 
wag  hostile  to  Goneral  Taylor.  Mr.  Thompson  was  found  ready  to  meet 
this  question  Id  all  its  phases ;  and  although  it  waa  thought  disastrous  to 
■ny  politician  to  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  a  successful  general,  yet, 
acting  on  the  principle  which  had  ever  marked  his  public  life,  he  detef 
mined  to  express  his  own  opinions,  and  maintain  what  his  judgment  coun- 
selled to  be  the  right.  Judging  from  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Taylor, 
he  t>elieved  he  had  suHered  a  rme  de  guerre  to  be  played  olf  upon  him  ;  be 
considered  ibe  capitulation  a  blunder  ;  and  Bo  thinking,  he  boldly  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  disapproval.  Soon  after  this,  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Buena  Vista  was  won,  which  withdrew  the  public  gaze  and  inves- 
tigation from  that  transaction,  and  turned  it  in  admiration  to  his  courage, 
as  evinced  in  that  brilliant  victory.  The  assaults  which  were  made  on 
Hr.  Thompson  abroad,  for  his  manly  bearing  upon  this  subject,  were 
brought  with  peculiar  fi>rce  upon  him  in  his  district.  Again,  in  1847, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  Congtess,  and  while  General  Taylor's  laurels 
were  greenest  and  brightest,  he  breasted  the  storm  and  triumphed  over 
all  opposition.    In  no  portion  of  this  opposition  did  be  quail,  or  fail  bold- 
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ly  to  rnainlain  his  whole  ground.  This  contest  resulted  in  his  re-eteciion 
to  {the  thirtieth)  Cougress  by  a  large  and  decisive  mnjorilj.  After  his 
Mrvice  in  that  Congress,  il  was  bis  desire  to  retire  lo  private  life ;  but 
bis  constituents,  believing  &  trying  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  govern- 
ment had  arrived — the  slavery  question  tlireaiening,  in  their  judgment,  to 
dissolve  the  Union — and  conRding  in  his  ability,  firniness,  talent  and  ener- 
gy, they  again  pressed  him  into  tbe  service. 

Thoogh  yet  a  young  man,  Mr.  Thompson  is,  in  the  duration  of  service, 
among  tbe  oldest  members  of  the  House.  He  has  taken  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  great  issues  which  have  divided  parties  of  this  country — 
on  the  tariff,  bank,  independent  treasury,  graduation  of  the  price  or  the 
public  lands,  annexation  of  Texas,  ihe  notice  to  England  fur  the  termi- 
nation  of  the  joint  occupancy,  the  Wiloiot  Proviso,  etc.,  etc. 

He  has  always  been  placed  on  the  committees  of  the  public  lands  and 
Indian  affairs,  and  tbe  record  bears  witness  of  bis  industry  and  perse- 
vering labor. 

It  is  not  contemplated,  in  a  sketch  of  this  kind,  to  enter  into  details, 
for  in  that  event,  hi^  long,  active,  and  conspicuous  service  would  furnisb 
material  to  fill  a  volume.  He  has  been  emphatically  a  working  member 
of  Congress,  ever  in  bis  seat,  ready  to  meet  any  re.'pnnsibility  which  may 
he  thrown  upon  him,  regular  in  his  habits,  indefatigable  in  his  nitetitions 
to  the  private  interests  of  his  constituents,  and  diligent  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty  devolved  upon  him  iu  the  Hall,  the  committee-room,  or  be- 
fore tbe  departments. 

His  long  course  has  been  straightforward  and  consistent.  His  princi- 
ples are  fixed,  and  his  firm  adherence  to  them  inn|>iros  universal  confi- 
dence. Is  it  not  on  such  men  that  the  democrHiic  party  must  rely  iu  the 
■  fierce  struggle  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  principles,  as  now  threat- 
ened by  the  eiforls  of  those  who  would  interpolate  among  them  readings 
of  the  duty  and  authority  of  the  general  government  not  contemplated  by 
the  framera  of  the  constitution?  And  is  it  not  on  the  presence  of  such 
statesmen  in  positions  from  which  they  can  with  most  effect  impress  their 
views  of  public  affairs  on  the  mind  of  the  country,  that  our  political  friends 
must  rely  to  again  bring  into  active  operation  the  executive  branch  of  tbe 
general  government,  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  ttie  polic]> 
bunded  thereon  T 


AN  ACROSTIC. 

E  TIB !  sonlit  ojes  !  vihy,  in  your  mclling  rajrs, 

V  ibratea  my  xiul's  reipoaaive  hnrmnn}'  T 

B  ven  u  Memnon  greeted  once  [be  day's  , 

tonBtigh'dforGod,  with  mviiio  melody. 

T  ielmng,  'tii  aaid.  a  tbriUing  bjnui  of  praise, 

N  ow  hiat,  now  ■welling  proadly  to  Ibe  akyt 

B  ipe,  roiy  lips,  what  magic  ipell  ia  yoari  t 

G  nbl'tproodeil  bloom,  in  Kashmeer'a  Tnry  bowers, 

B  ivall'd  by  you,  would  hail  a  liiter  fair, 

A  nd  own  your  breath  tbe  gweclpit  fmgrBnca  there. 

N  ow  let  me  be  Ihe  tuneful  bird  wbii  eighs, 

V  i^fatly,  his  love-notm  (o  that  new-blown  tom. 
I  will,  wbile  *1umb'ring  in  her  pride  ihe  Iks, 

B  w«et  kiMU  Heal  from  her  i^on. 

,  ,,  Google 
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FINANCUL  AND  COMMERCIAI   RETIEW. 

The  money  market  has  conhoned  well-tupplied,  auil  the  rate  still  rules  at 
the  lowest  points.  On  Btocks  at  call,  4  per  cent,  on);  is  obtained,  and  30  a  60 
du;s'  raoDBj  ia  had  at  5  per  cent,  readily.  The  demand  for  mooey  has  been 
gaud,  but  tlie  aapptios  of  specie,  as  wet)  from  Califarnis,  as  abroad,  are  quite 
larf;e,  while  the  accumulations  in  the  taulta  of  the  Assistant  Treasuiy,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  the  banks,  have  reached  aa  extent  Mldom  before  squalled ;  and  tbe 
qfieriugs  of  money  in  private  hands  ar«  so  considerable,  aa  materially  to  deprire 
the  banks  of  that  controlling  poner  orer  the  market  which,  for  so  long  a  time, 
they  retained.  As  is,  however,  generally  the  case,  when  capital  in  private 
bands  is  abundaot,  aod  the  sarnings  of  corporate  institutions  so  considerable  a* 
they  hare  been  for  the  last  year,  the  disposition  to  create  new  banks  and  en> 
large  the  capital  of  old  ones,  becomes  very  marked,  and  this  is  now  the  case, 
alwongb  the  tariff  of  1B46,  and  the  Independent  Treasarj,  hare  both  bnen  in 
operation  tor  three  years.  We  have  freq'jcntty  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
letters  of  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  now  minister  to  England,  p*d»- 
)isbed  in  1846,  in  relation  to  the  prospectiTe  workinn  of  those  two  great  msk- 
Bures  of  public  policy,  and  we  continue  to  refer  to  mem,  both  because  he  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  that  party  which  alleged  tbe  incompatibili^  of  manufactar- 
ing,  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity,  with  the  existence  of  the  Indepea- 
deat  Treasury,  and  an  ad  valorem  tariff;  and  because  he  fixed  the  time  for  tbe 
disastrous  results  which  hs  assured  the  community  would  attend  those  mea- 
sures. Id  19  months  from  the  time  he  wrote,  universal  insolvency  wastofaavs 
overtaken  merchaDts,  the  government,  devoid  of  revenue,  was  to  have  been 
bankrupt  in  credit,  and  its  stocks  at  a  discount,  and  a  general  suspension  wu 
to  have  overtaken  thej  banks  of  the  country.  Time  eUpsed,  and  the  reverse 
WFu  the  case  in  every  particular ;  the  merchants  were  never  more  proeperons ; 
the  government  revenue,  in  excess  of  ordinary  expenditure,  and  in  spile  of  ■ 
war,  lie  stocks  at  a  premium ;  while  the  banks  were  never  in  better  credit. 
Tbe  disciples  of  Mr.  LawreDce,  and  his  schemes  of  class 'legislation,  sought  ia 
the  famine  of  Ireland  the  extraordinary  element  which  counteracted  his  pre- 
dictions, and  preaerved  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  its  alleged  dis- 
BstrouB  legislstion,  and  of  the  severe  presanre  of  a  war.  If  this  reasoning  wai 
■ODod,  then  the  subsidence  of  tbe  English  famine  would  leave  the  tariff  and  Ae 
Indepenilent  Treasury  in  full  activity  for  harm,  and  the  evils  predicted  might 
be  looked  for  at  the  close  of  another  16  months.  Nevertheless,  tbe  last  year, 
ending  with  September,  1649,  has  been  one  of  great  abnndance  in  England, 
while  tbe  remains  of  the  war  expenditoreH,  and  the  demand  for  capitel  for 
California  have  continued  to  give  effect  to  whatever  evil  might  flow  from  the 
two  great  measures  deprecated  by  Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  coadjutors.  Inaa- 
mncb,  therefore,  that  so  far  from  any  approach  toarealicafoaDf  hispredieiiDns, 
the  proaperi^  a(  the  country  continues,  on  all  sides,  to  give  new  evidences  of 
its  increase,  Hr.  Lawrence  stands  convicted  of  gross  error.  Sfercaottltt 
credit  stands  ver;  high,  as  indicated  in  the  low  rates  for  all  description*  <rf 
paper ;  for  low  rates  of  discount  indicate  as  well  the  high  credit  of  die  bor- 
rower, as  the  abnndance  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  lender.  The  govern- 
ment  reveanas  are  very  large,  and  afford  convincmg  proof  of  tbe  efficacy  at 
the  ad  valorem  principle  in  promoting  trade,  and  large  revenues.  Thua,  at 
die  port  of  New- York,  for  the  11  months  ending  with  November,  the  dutia- 
ble imports  are  S8D,472,494,  and  the  duties  are  $20,719,960,  or  25.75  per 
cent  average.  During  the  last  11  months  of  the  tariff  of  1B46,  ending  with  No- 
vember, the  dutiable  imports  were  $64,127,014,  and  the  duties  $16,023,261,  or 
29  26  per  cent. — an  average  of  3-60  per  cent,  only  over  the  tariff  of  1646  for  tha 
BHDe  period  this  yekr.  Thus,  it  will  be  (Served,  thai  the  ad  uaiorem  system, 
by  pvmg  freedom  to  Gommeice,  has,  at  an  average  of  3.2G  per  cant,  less  Aatj, 
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nvea  the  Korernment  Avm  this  port  alone  25  per  cent,  or  $4,500,000  inoraiDcoim. 
The  imjiortera,8hippers,  jobbers,  relailera,  carineQ,  shop*  kee|jers,  have  all  doDe50 
per  cent,  more  busioesB,  the  goverument  has  a  largiir  rpvenue,  while  the  fnrmen 
ba*e  sold  mdre  produce  than  ever,  aod  the  mnnufacturera  have  hod  so  ir.tive  k 
deniRDd  for  gooda,  that  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  hands  enough  at  the 
highett  mages.  Tbia  prosperity  of  bueioess,  sad  high  goTernment  revenuea, 
hnve  mieed  the  atocka  ot  tile  goveroment  to  13  per  cent,  preniinm,  nilhout  the 
dividend,  from  4  per  cent,  premium  when  Mr.  LaTrreace  wrote,  aitbough  the 
amaunt  of  the  stocks  has  aince  increased,  thrnagh  war  expenditure,  by 
$40,000,000.  The  monied  corpomtiona  were,  probably,  never  before  ao  gener- 
ally prosparous  ;  and  thny  now  stand,  in  the  cily  of  New- York,  as  follows,  in  re- 
apect  of  divideuds,  and  the  price  of  stock; 


MukM  , 1845. ,  , 1848 .  , 1849.—, 

''"        Dttliaa.     '  '      """"  '   '       """ 

Bank  orCommeitie,. 13,473.840  105  6  $196,465  7       tS4l,0!)3      8  '(376,739 

Manbuttan  Co 2,050,000  105  — 6  122.000      7  H3,J0O 

Bank  of  America,...   2.001.200  105  6  130,072  7  I4O.0S4      7  140,081 

State  Bmik 2,000.000  97  6  I'JO.OOO  6^  130.000      7  140.000 

MerchaaU', 1,430.000  112  8  119,200  B  119.200      8^  I3G.fi30 

MechouicB,, 1,440.000  114  7^  108.000  13  187,200      9  KS.GW 

MercbanM'  Eich.,..    1,233,800  107  7  53,500  8  60.000      8  *fie.000 

PhofuiiBank, 1,200,000  103  6  72,000  6  73.000      7  84,000 

American  Exchange,   1,155.400  114  6  69.324  7^  S6.6.S5      9  Mns.gse 

Bulk  of  New-Vork,.   I,00l1,000  133  7  70,000  tO  100.000  tO  lOO.OOO 

Union 1,000.000  137  8  80,000  10  100,000  10  lOO.OOO 

National,! 750.000  111  7*  48,750  8  60,000      8  60,000 

City, 720,000  114  7i  54,000  8     '      57.600      9  64,P00 

Nortb  River,.. 655,000  100  7  45,850  8  52,400      8  •53,400 

Mech.  Baaking  Aw.,      632.000  92  7  44.340  7  44,340     7  '44.340 

Fnlton 600,000  130  10  60,000  10  60.000  10  '60.000 

Lealher  Mtmufacfra,      600,000  106  7  43.000  T  42,000      8  43.000 

Butchen  &  Drovers',       500,000  119  7j  37,500  10  50,000  10  50  OOO 

Seienlb  Ward, 500.D0O  103  6  30.000  7}  37  500      8  40.000 

Tradesmen's, 400.000  130  10  10,000  10  40,000  10  40,000 

Bowery 356.650  99  — —  new        8  '28,533 

Chemjcal. 300.000  101  10  30,000  10  30  000  12  '36.000 

Broadway 656.000   —         — —  "new 

Hoch.  &Tradera,...      300,000   7  14,000  10  20,000  10  20.000 

Greenwich 300.000  113  6  13,000  D  16,000      8  16,000 

Total 25,413,890  6.23    1,475,901    7.8B  1,867,971  8.05  1,970,545 

Those  marked  *  are  under  the  fre<  banking  law;  the  other  are  old  corpontions. 

The  average  is  a  little  more  than  eight  per  cent,  per  annum— show i tig  a  small 
increase  over  last  year,  and  of  thirty  per  cenL  over  the  profits  yielded  by  the 
Mpital  Hoemployed  in  1345.  It  will  bo  observed,  that  it  is  the  small  cnpitala 
that  pay  the  highest  rate  per  cent,  usually,  although  this  year  the  increai^e  has 
been  grtiater  on  the  larger  cflpitals.  In  excess  of  these  targe  dividends  paid,  the 
accumulations  of  contingent  funds  have  been  unusually  great  and  their  existence 
is  shown  in  the  high  premiums  which  the  several  slocks  bear  in  the  market. 
These  represent  what  the  stocks  appear  to  be  actually  worth  upon  the  hooka  of 
the  banks,  iude pendently  of  the  rate  of  prolit  which  they  declare.  The  ave- 
rage premium  on  all  theie  banks  is  very  large,  indicating  a  more  flourishing 
'•tate  of  affairs  than  has  been  shown  in  the  nggrognte  by  Hoy  class  of  monied  in- 
stitutions JD  any  psrt  of  the  country.  Thisfiict  it  is  useful  to  dwell  upon,  inas- 
much as  that  it  la  so  entirely  diflerent  from  what  the  friends  of  the  bank  system, 
aa  .wall  ai  the  iDatitntioni  theoiselvea,  piedicled  as  the  probable  resnlt  of  theaya- 
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tern  of  fiDBQce  establisbed  by  the  Inst  artminiBtntion.  It  ia  rIbo  a  warning  to  thoaa 
politictRnBiTboare  nevertaughtlij  experience,  chat  those  ioterests  which  oppoaod 
ttae  indepeDdeot  treitaiiiy  nnd  nil  vnlorem  revenue  turilF  from  feara  in  relncion  to 
their  operation,  encen<lc-red  liy  unsound  financial  theories,  have,  through  enpe- 
rience,  learned  that  ibey  were  then  dghlin^  Bgainstlheirown  intereata.  nod  that 
their  influence  now  will  be  exerted  on  the  side  of  the  original  advocBtea  of  tha 
aonnd  demncntic  policy.  There  is  nnotlier  consideration  in  contemplnting  tbia 
bank  prosparitf,  and  that  ia,  in  respect  to  the  individual  liability  of  stockbolderai 
or  proprietors  of  a  bank,  for  the  debts  contracted  in  their  collactisa  capacity.  It 
has  been  the  democmtic  prinriple,  thut  no  claat  of  men  should  be  permitted,  in 
any  capacity,  to  contract  dcbta,  to  pay  which  their  property  is  not  liable.  Id 
£n);lnDd  the  proprietors  of  joint-stock  banks  nre  individually  liable  in  their  nhoto 
fortunes  for  the  debts  of  the  company  to  which  thej  belong ;  and  this  has  pro- 
tected the  public  from  those  ruinous  losses  which  here  they  have  susiaiued  hy 
Bucb  concerns  as  the  InCe  national  bank ;  because,  where  men  incur  such  liabili- 
ties, they  become  too  vigilant  to  permit  such  extensive  corraplion  to  take  place. 
The  new  Constitution  of  Iho  State  of  New-York  provides,  that  etockholdera  in 
any  institutioo  isauing  paper  money  after  January  1,  1850,  shall  be  responsible, 
individually,  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares  of  stock,  for  all  its  debts 
contracted  nfler  January,  1850.  This  is  a  limited  application  of  the  liability 
clause,  the  effect  of  which  ia  to  double  the  capitals  aa  security ;  and  this,  it  will 
be  observed,  applies  In  "free  banks,"  or  those  the  bills  of  which  nre  secured  by 
deposits  of  New- York  State  six  per  cents.,  in  the  hands  of  the  state  comptroller, 
to  the  full  amount  of  [he  is^ue.  Now,  notn  ithstanding  this  additional  liability  with 
the  measures  of  the  federal  gorernmeot,  there  is  no  general  disposition  to  part 
with  New-York  stock  shares ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  average  a|gregat« 
value  is  hifther  than  ever  before,  and  new  iastilutians  are  in  process  of  formntioo. 
The  nperntion  of  eound  principles  is  not  now  considered  incompatible  with 
Snancinl  prosperity.  The  only  iontitution  which,  as  yet,  has  sought  to  evade 
this  liability  clause,  is  the  Bank  of  Commerce.  That  inslitutioD  haa  usually 
issued  n bout  $S<J 0.000  of  notes,  eocured  by  S:>!)5.00')  of  New- York  five  percent. 
stocks,  deposited  with  the  comptroller  of  the  state.  These  it  has  now  withdrawn, 
and  ceased  tu  issue  its  own  notes.  It  has,  in  lieu  thereof,  made  an  arrnngeinent 
with  the  Mechanics'  Bunk  fnrSl50,000  of  its  notes.  For  these  it  pays  two  per 
cent,  per  annum,  pnyg  tliem  out.  nnA  tnkcs  care  of  them  at  its  own  counter. 
They  nre  distinguished  by  the  letter  A  stamped  in  red  ink  on  their  face.  Tb« 
Mechanics'  Bunk  is  n  corporntinti.  nod  its  notea  nre  not  secured  by  pledge  of 
stocks.  This  tnanceuvre  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  is  to  evade  the  liability 
clause ;  but  its  stock  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  others  which  are  not  afraid  to  en- 
dnrse  their  own  bills. 

The  comparative  dividends  of  Boston,  New- York,  and  Philadelphia,  fiir  tba 
past  two  years,  are  aa  fullowa : — 

-IPia .  , 1B49. . 


Cnpim.  _ ,  . _ _.       

New- york,--- -33.284. 100....  1.867,971-... 7,SS 24,767.890- ..-1.9TI)..'iri.  ■■■806 

Boston, laOSO.OOO. ---U*iS.a'50--.-75-'J 19.280,000 1,481.800- ---T.70 

Philodtlphia,- ■■  6,635,SS0- -  -  -    403,373. .- -7.03 6,530,430----    608,040- --- 9.10 

The  increase  is  nearly  the  snme  in  nil  the  cities,  and  the  effect  is  also  th« 
inme,  vis. :  a  stimulus  to  the  creation  of  capital.  In  Bostoo  the  demand  is  con- 
siderable, but  in  Pennsylvnnjn  still  more  so.  A  considerable  number  of  tba 
Pennsylvania  bank  charters  Qxpiie  williin  n  short  time,  and  up  to  last  year,  the 
firmne-v  of  Governor  Shunk.  resting  on  the  democratic  principle,  resisted  the 
utmost  efforts  of  those  concerns  to  procure  renewals.  Ilie  unfortunate  turn  of 
affiiirs  In  \\in  November  election  threw  the  door  open  to  them  ;  but  again  tba 
anti-nifinopoly  party  in  that  slate  has  recovered  itaelf.  In  the  House  there  np- 
penrs  to  be  a  democrntie  msjorily  of  nineteen,  and  of  one  in  the  Senate.  Be- 
fore such  a  legislature  there  will  come,  according  to  kgal  noUces  in  the  papert. 
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two  applicatiod  of  additioDsl  capitfl,  (600,000  ;  ■F^vel1Hpp1tcBtionsfo^^e^ow■l», 
$2,600,000  ;  sod  for  HfteeD  new  banki,  capitBl  $3.760,000— mnking  86.960,000 
of  aew  bank  capital.  Before  ths  New-Jersey  legialature  there  are  tpplicHtioni 
for  leveuty-fiTe  chartera,  of  nhich  tbirteen  arc  for  new  bank  rnpital,  lo  the  ex- 
tent of  $3,000,000.  ]□  BtutoD,  one  baulTof  Sl,O0O,0O0,  and  another  of  8500,000, 
ia  beioi;  orgaoizad,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  coualr;  a  correspoodrng  moTement 
is  manifest.  All  these  are  indicBliona  of  general  prosperity,  as  well  as  of  aa  ab- 
aence  of  all  fear  in  the  puiAicmind  inrelation  to  the  working  of  Ihe  existing  laws. 
The  advance  of  cottaa  i>  the  moat  marked  feature  at  present,  and  this  is 
produced  by  a  state  of  thinfja.  in  regard  to  crops,  not  dissimilar  to  that  which 
produced  the  specuiatiooa  of  the  year  1639.  The  general  state  of  atfairs,  both 
here  and  in  England,  in  regard  to  the  ability  to  consume  goods,  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  which  preaeoted  itself  io  that  year,  caunng  a  ruinous  reaction  and 
diastrous  losses-  The  growth  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  had  augmented 
during  the  thirteen  years  which  preceded  1838,  at  an  averege  rate  of  nine  per 
cent,  per  annam,  until  it  reached  the  then  enormous  crop  of  1,800,000  bales  for 
the  year  1838 ;  but  the  consumption  had  apparently  kept  pace  with  this  large 
crop.  A  combination  of  circumstances  then  made  it  evident  that  there  would 
be  a  falling  off  of  from  300,000  to  400,000  bales  in  the  productions  of  1838-9, 
and  as,  during  the  thirteen  previous  yeara,  there  neier  had  been  an  instance  of 
a  decline  in  congomption,  the  opportunity  fur  speculation  was  considered  per- 
fectly safe.  Yet  that  speculation  failed  utterly,  because  the  general  slate  of  af< 
favtB  in  the  commercial  world  bad  been  overlooked.  Id  ihe  first  place,  in  the 
United  States,  the  baneful  influence  of  the  late  national  bank  placed  the  whole 
cotton  market  in  a  false  position.  That  institution  had  been,  in  the  market,  a 
monopoly  buyer,  paying  out  the  notes  of  the  old  defunct  institution  for  cotton, 
withriuC  regard  to  price;  and  this  example  waa  followed  by  the  Union  Bank  of 
A^ssisSippi.  and  other  strangely  conducted  institutions.  $60  per  bale,  id  bank 
paper,  was  no  unasunl  advance,  and  when,  through  short  supply,  an  advance  on 
these  prices  in  the  specie  currency  of  England  was  looked  for,  they  could  be 
reaJized  only  in  a  state  of  most  extraordinary  prosperity  abroad.  For  more 
tlian  eight  years  the  harvests  of  England  bad  been  so  good  that  the  import  of 
grain  had  ceased,  and  a  spirit  of^pe  rulntion  had  grown  up  which  had  raised 
the  general  level  of  prices  beyond  a  healthy  pciint.  inducing  large  imports,  and 
even  vritbout  an  importation  of  food,  turning  exchanges  against  England.  Thn* 
the  cotton  year  1838  terminated,  and  the  speculation  on  the  anticipated  short 
crop  of  1839  commenced,  with  an  extraordinary  paper  iuSation  in  the  United 
States,  end  also  in  England,  and  nt  the  same  time  with  a  short  crop  of  bread- 
stuffs  in  the  latter  country,  destined,  fcr  the  first  lime  in  tea  years,  to  convulse 
the  commercial  world.  The  state  of  affairs  in  England  is  indicated  in  the  fol- 
bwing  table  of  prices : — 
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The  knowledge  of  a  short  harvest,  end  adverse  exchanges,  did  not  prevent  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  year  1838.  from  redoeining  their  rnte  of  discouut,  and  loan- 
ing at  3  per  cent,  on  Exchequer  bills  until  April,  1 8.19,  when  the  depletion  of 
specie  became  so  great,  that  in  alarm  they  avowedly  cut  off  all  cotton  bills  from 
discount,  and  for  the  first  time  took  advantage  of  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws 
to  raise  the  rate  higher  than  hnd  been  lefiHl  for  the  previons  century.  The  ad- 
vance in  thfi  price  of  fnod,  and  the  continual  drain  of  specie,  brought  ihe  Bank 
to  that  condition,  lo  November,  that  a  loan  from  the  Bunk  of  Frunce  only  saved 
it.  The  price  of  cotton  gave  way  io  June,  and  the  late  United  States  Bank 
failed  in  October.  Theterrible  stateof  alTairswhich  lis.  per  quarter  forwhnat. 
'id  6  1-4  per  cent,  interest  in  Loudan,  indicates,  was  &tal  to  an  eiteosive  con- 
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■Qtnptioii  of  CDltOD  goods,  aod  the  reaction  broke  down  rII  the  Bpeculntora,  in- 
ciudiui;  tbe  enterprising  Vincent  Nolce,  Esq  The  atate  of  tbe  crop  now,  u 
compared  with  tlie  yeurs  1838  '9,  ia  aa  follows : 

1B3B lM\.iin   Bates 18^9 9,728,596 

1839 1.300.53-2      ■'      IB50 9,300,01)0  ertimatB. 

The  coasumption  of  the  yenr  1B3S  nppnreatly  kept  pace  with  tbe  lar^e  sup- 
pi^,  having  been  iu  Englnud.  1,559,910  bnlea,  ggainat  1,077,928  in  the  previ- 
ous jear ;  but  it  subsequently  iippeared  that  nianj  spitiaera  hnd  io  thnC  year 
laid  in  three  years'  stock,  and  were,  therefore,  not  compelled  to  buy  in  1639. 
Duriog  the  p.ist  year,  the  consumption  has  also  beeo  large,  encoeding  the  sup- 
ply so  far,  aa  to  reduce  the  sttx^k  of  64S.600  in  Great  BriUiia,  Nov.,  1846,  to 
Gl  9.100  hales  Nov.  1,  1849.  This  large  consumption  has  supplied  many  of  di* 
marketa  that  were  exUauated  during  the  political  diflicaltiea  of  previous  yeara, 
but  the  present  year  opens  with  a  state  of  alfairs  entirely  the  reverse  of  those 
With  which  the  year  1B39  commenced.  In  the  ynited  States  there  ia  no  inlla- 
tiun  of  credits,  nor  any  ftilae  basis  for  cotton  prices.  These  compare  io  New- 
York,  Oct,  1838,  with  Oct.,  1849,  aa  follows: 

Ordinary  to  iniddliiig.  Fair  to  gooi. 

October,  1833 10  a  13     131  a  14 

1849. ..V BbIO    lOi  a  11 

In  England,  tbe  position  of  affairs  is  aeen  in  the  following  comparative 
figures: 

rollon.pood    icIolh.TOreeds  Wheu.         tolerest.  Bullion  in 

fair  upland.  SB  j-da.  Bank. 

1838 8 J     8  H     ....     74     ....     3J  a  3(     ....     £9.000,000 

1849 6)     6»       ....      41     9   a  2J     ....       16,370,184 

Deci«a«e ]|    l,4i     ....     33     11  a  IJ  

Increase £7,370,184 

This  state  of  alfFiirs  is  not  now  subject  to  reverse  from  failnresof  the  bervost. 
The  importations  of  food  for  the  yenr  ending  with  August,  1849,  were  iiiuch 
larger  than  ever  before  known,  nnd  for  tlie  coming  year  will  be  less,  ensuring 
a  continued  low  price,  while  the  Inrge  amount  of  bullion  in  bank  contiauEB  to 
incTease.  with  exchanges  atill  in  favor  of  England,  and  tbe  expendituvos  upon 
tlie  rail-roads  progressing.  All  these  are  elementa  of  a  large  increase  in  the 
coDsumptioa  of  cotton  goods  in  Eiislnnd.  while  prospective  peace  and  returning 
activity  upon  the  continent  nlford  with  cheap  food  a  similar  prospect.  In  tbe 
United  States  the  demand  for  manufnctures  is  such,  to  induce  large  pur- 
chases by  spiooera  at  the  high  trips  which  have  ruled.  During  Che  lust  half 
of  the  year  1848,  these  were  small,  in  view  of  a  rising  market.  Within  the 
last  no  days  they  have  been  compelled  to  come  io  at  top  rates,  and  have  taken 
the  fbl lowing  quantities: 


Supply, 824.924 789.785 

Ei)»rted 420,586  )  ,,nnj^ 2G3.834  (-,-„,„ 

StoS,Dec.B 298,657  T-^^i. 379.154  P^^'"^' 

Taken  fcr  coniumiitioo.  b«lee. 105,081 153.747 

Price  fairin  New- Vork, 6J  a  61 It  a  llj 

The  United  States  manufacturers  have  taken  more  at  higher  prices  io  this 
period  than  ever  liefiire,  being  SO  per  cent,  in  eKcesa  of  I  heir  purchnKes  lu^tyear 
at  this  lime.  Such  are  tho  efibccs  of  tbe  present  InrilT.  The  influence  of  a 
similar  state  of  nlfairs  in  Europe  will  go  far  to  sustain  the  market,  even  under 
tbe  comparatively  moderate  advance  which  baa  taken  place  in  prices.         , 
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POLITICAL  MISCELLANY. 


THE  SPEAKERSHIP. 

The  struggle  which,  during  three  weeks,  lias  taken  place  at  the  cnpilol,  is  one 
of  those  sini;ulnr  events  which  sometimes  occur  in  Ibe  coui-ae  gf  pohtirni  hiBto- 
ry.  The  XXIXth  Congreas  whs  so  composed,  that  the  whig  catididHte,  Mr. 
Winthrop,  was  elected  Speaheron  the  third  ballot,  hy  a  vote  of  110,  being  a 
mnjority  of  two.  The  defection  of  Mr.  Vnn  Buren  from  the  deinocrulic  ranks, 
Inst  year,  displaced  eight  domocrata,  and  filled  tbRlr  places  with  whigs — an  ereet 
which  alone,  amid  the  general  democratic  re-aclion,  prevented  a  clear  demo- 
cratic niHJority.  From  the  eighteenth  district  a  Vno  Buren  agent,  Frestoa 
King,  was  elected.  In  seven  other  states  a  similar  movement  ele.led  nine  per- 
sons who  profess  to  have  no  politics  whatever,  except  what  is  called  "free-soil," 
known  in  New- York  as  Van  Buren  "  oiglit-soil."  Those  ten  individuals  have 
no  principle  in  common  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  adhere  together,  but  their 
presence  tn  Congress  deprived  the  democratic  party  of  a  mHJ'irity  of  all  tha 
votes.  There  were,  on  one  hand,  107  ivhigs,  and  on  the  other  112  democrats, 
mBking2l9  representatives  of  2.874,719  voters.  The  ten  free-soilers,  repr»- 
Benting  69,154  voters,  presumed  to  dictate  to  the  219  members,  that  no  busi- 
ness 'honld  be  done,  unless  the  whole  control  of  legislation  for  this  Con^resa 
should  be  given  t«  them.  The  sickening  developnieota  attending  thoir  biirgaio 
with  Mr.  B^wn,  must  make  every  American  blush  If  ho  would  consent  vir- 
tually 10  constitute  them  an  oligarchy  for  the  Congress,  he  should  be  elected, 
and  the  business  of  the  Union  might  progress,  otherwise  none  should  be  done. 
Forthree  weeks  these  people  were  thus  enabled  to  slop  the  wheals  of  government, 
at  an  expense  of  SoO.OOO,  a  loss  of  dignity  at  home,  and  of  cousideratioii  abroad. 
These  ten  members  were  from  seven  slates,  and  the  proportion  of  votes  they 
received  in  these  states  was  as  follows : — 

Vote Mb«9.      N.  Y.  Ind.      N.  H.    Wiicon,     Mich.      Ohio,        Pcnn, 

Memben,.,,       10  34  10  4  3  3  21  24 

Touilvol«a,-10a.3 15.,  403.758, ,14G  .2:13, . 
F.  8 6,600,.     7,309-,     4,737,., 

Tliese  figures  show  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast,  and  the  number  that 
the  free-Boiiers  received.  The  apgrognte  is  1,934,531  by  ibe  constituency  of 
109  members.  Of  lhe8e,69,154  voteswereforthclenfree-soilerB.  Now.evenif 
these  seven  free-soil  states  constituted  the  whole  Congress,  it  would  have  been 
>  fiross  outrage  for  the  mrnori^  of  ten  to  have  insisted  upon  the  control  ot  legis- 
lation. How  much  more,  then,  for  Ibese  ten  men.  representing  69.154  votes, 
in  7  states,  to  claim  control  over  220  members,  representing  2,874,712  voters, 
in  30  states !  It  Is.  however,  the  case,  that  these  men  do  not  now  represent  the 
constituencies  that  voted  for  them.  As  nn  iiislance,  Mr.  King  reprosenls  the 
eighteenth  New- York  district,  the  vote  of  which  has  been  a«  fuUows : — 


Mr.  King  represented  the  Van  Buren  faction  in  1849.  At  the  Inst  electloo 
that  "free-soil"  pretence  was  abandoned,  and  the  democracy  of  his  district 
united  on  Mr.  Lutt,  n  untional  democrat — Lewis  Tappan,  Mr.  King's  fellow- 
■botitioaist,  geitiog  but  36  votes.    Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  King  con- 
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tiDoed  to  asust  io  preTCDtiDg  the  org:anizatnn  of  the  Home  bj  refnsing  to  vote 
fiir  e  nntionnl  democrat,  nithoagh  his  constituents  so  voted  at  the  last  electioii. 
No  CHS8  of  misrepresentation  can  be  more  clear,  and  ho  should  resign. 

Thitse  intrigaers  have  been  defeated  in  their  destgnB,  and  llie  ground  hu 
cmmbled  under  their  feet.  It  ia  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  there  are  tn  be 
found  at  the  South  such  men  as  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  who  delivers  him' 
self  of  a  fiirmgo  as  void  of  sense  as  of  dignity,  seemingly  for  no  other  porpose 
than  to  confer  importance  upon  the  free-Boiiers.  It  is  with  sincere  pleseura 
that  we  coDgratulate  our  readers  on  the  final  election  of  Howell  Cobb,  of 
Georgia,  to  the  Speakership.  Our  September  number  contained  a  portrait 
Bad  sketch  of  that  distinguished  genilemaii.  His  election  wds  elTecIed  bj  a 
genuine  democratic  vote,  without  whig  or  free-soil  aid,  and  the  latter  will  not 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  excite  passing  attention. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  offered  the  resolution  agreed  to  id  cencaB, 
that  the  House  proceed  to  the  election  of  Speaker  irtra  xoee  :  and  if,  after  call- 
ing the  roll  three  timea,  no  member  sfaalJ  have  received  a  majority  of  all  th« 
totes,  the  roll  ahsll  be  apin  called,  and  the  memher  receiving  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes,  provided  there  be  a  majcrity  of  a  quorum,  shall  be  the  Speaker. 

This  was  adopted,  113  to  IDS,  and  the  sixty-fourth  ballot  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Cobb,  democrat,  by  102  votes,  toWintbrop,  whig,  100. 

Messrs.  McDowell  and  Wintbrop  were  appoiatad  by  the  clerk  to  condaet 
Mr.  Cobb  to  the  chair,  which,  being  done,  Mr.  Cobb  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Gentlemen  ef  the  House  of  Representatives  :  It  would  be  useless  to  dis> 
guise  the  fact,  that  I  feel  deeply  embarrassed  in  taking  this  chair  under  tbe  cir- 
cumstances attending  my  election.  I  am  conscious  of  the  dilficulliea  by  which 
tiiia  position  is  surrounded  at  this  lime.  The  peculiar  organization  of  this  body 
is  exhibited  in  our  proceedings  since  we  first  met.  The  nature  and  character 
of  the  various  important  and  exciting  questions  of  public  policy  which  will  en- 
gage our  attention  during  the  present  ses'sinn  of  CoDgresi,  conspire  to  render 
the  duties  of  this  office  peculiarly  cmbarrassingj  ouerous  and  responsible.  I 
may  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  ask,  in  advance, yonrgenerous  aid  nud  support 
in  the  effort  I  shall  make,  firmly,  faithfully  and  impartially,  to  diBcharge  its  do- 
ties  The  conntry  has  been  looking,  with  anxiety,  to  our  efforts  to  effect  an  or- 
gaaization,  and  the  people  will  continue  to  regard  with  btnreat  every  step  wa 
take  in  nur  legislative  course.  Our  dntlea  will  be  iHborioDS— onr  responsibility 
great.  Let  us.  then,  in  view  of  these  con  side  rations,  invoke,  in  the  discharge 
of  these  duties,  a  patriotism  aa  brond  as  the  Union,  and  na  comprehenairc  as  the 
nature  and  character  of  her  various  iDterestfl  and  iostitu lions.  Guided  by  tbia 
apirit,  under  the  blessings  of  Hesvea,  our  actioD  will  result  in  the  continued 
prosperity  of  our  common  cooutry.  Accept,  geutleraen,  my  grateful  acknowl- 
edgiiieut  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me,  in  electing  me  a*  your  pre- 
Biding  officer  during* the  present  CoDgress." 


CONGKESSIONAL  ELECTIONS. 

REW-HAHFSHIBE. 
DlMrfat 

1.  Tuck,  F.  8 7,971 Kitridga,  Dem., 6,638 Scatter., <l 

2.  Gaitman,  W 3,GT3,,.,Pea»lee,        ('    ,...8,.S8<.,.. Stewart, 1,9H 

3.  Wilton,..    " 7,7fi6....Voae,  "     ....7,378.. ..Scatter., 4 

t.  J.Kitedge,  " 3,058.... Hibbard,       "    ....7,363. ...While 1,712 

Total 29.969 22,068 3,685 

VtRW) NT  election,  in  3d  District,  to  fill  vscsncy  created  by  resignation  of  Hon.  O.  P. 
Marsh : — Meacham,  W.,  6,645.    Peck  coahiioa,  4,716.    Scattering,  835. 

Ogle 
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DIKriet. 
1.  Kini;,  W... 
8.  Diion,  ■■  . 


■■ODB    iat.AIfD. 


4,827 3,4)7.. 


C05BECTICDT. 


1.    Waldo,   Dem.,,, 


..Cbapnun,  W, 7,327 

..Babcock,    "    6,533.... 

..Rockwall,  "    5.99a.... 

..Butler,        "    8,172.... 


Total, 27.284 28,023 87* 


MAKTLARD. 


No  0pp.  Dem... 

Hamilion.   "   .. 
lond,"  .. 


3.  Hi 

4.  M'Lbd* 

5.  Magraw, 
S.  No  oppoa. 


..,7,977....  Kenly,  •' 
...4,437... .Evan*,  ■ 
... ....Kerr,      ' 


S.     Slokeii.    Dam. 
3.    G.Caldwell," 

5.    Venable,        " 
-  (  Clarke, 
"■  i  Daniel, 
.  i  Heid. 
'iAaho, 

a.    Ferson,  '■ 


.. 1.869... .J.Ga1dw«: 
..4,299..,. Delierry, 

..3,133 Sbeppard, 

..5.02.1 Nash. 

■•2.«0j..No«o. 
"l'?ih.-Nono. 


.  .7,231....  Bcattor. 1,148 

..6,351.... 

..4,899.,.. 


1.    SoUera.  Dem., , 


AlftoD,  W., 4-922 

5   Hilliard,  " 6,770 

"I   Pugh,     " S,97S 

Ham.,  Dem. 5,511..,. HaBter.   " 4,969 

Inee,  "     4.665 Baldwin," 4.945 

.  J  O'Neal,     "     1,638..,. 

'■)  Hubbud,"     ■,....4,575....  Wood,     " 3,085 

JCl^n.        ;;     3-8fJ,.Non«,-   " 

I  Cobb,         "     .,.. 4,555  t 

"      •  ""33.. ..Bradford," ...4,895 

-(lDCO[Dpl«te.) 

Walls,      W 2,.W9 

Goggm,      "   -3.029 

Bolts,         " 2.*5B 


«. 


9.  SeddoD, 

8.  Halladay, 

"■  Goorg«, 

14.  Bealu, 

15.  ThompaOQ, 


(  B, 


4,310. ...M'Comaa," 

2,307. ...Hay,         " 
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ikdiAta. 

1.  Albemon,  Dem., 8571....Emhre8,  W;, 7^S8 

2.  DuithBin,         " 7.8S3.-..DtmD,        " .7,338 

3.  J.  L.  Eobiown," 8,120., ..Robinson,  ■' 7.3*8 

i   ttooB  JPurker,      '   4,583 

*■  """■  -J  Julian.  F.8 <.737 

5.  Bronn,  " 8,762 Herod,    W .7,265 

fl.  Gonnui,  " 8,466 Wiule,       " 7,1!)8 

?:  Cockerfy,  " 4,907. ...M'Guughey.W 6,783 

8.  M'Doaald,        " 7,432.. ..Lane,     W .7,098 

■   9.  ritrb,  " 8,800.... Wright,   "   8,.'>I9 

10.  HarlBU,  " .7,366....Kilsor6,   "   6,777 


LODItlAItA. 

1.     La  Sera,    Dem., 3,295 Jack«oij,  W.,. 

a,    Beaty,  "     4.622 Conrad,      "  . 

3.  HamuUiiOD,    "     .2,741) Stewarl,     "   . 

4.  Morie,  "     4,996 Ogdeo,      "  . 


1.     Kaaffman,  Dem., 8.334 Fitzpatrick, 


^  ^  Howard,        '■     4.1'.>0....  WilliamBoa 3,978 

'■\  Pillibury,      "     2,135.... ^^ 

KERTOCKT. 

I.  Boyd,  Dem. 5,208 No  opp.  W 

S    (  Peyton,      ■■ 3,87B 

"■  "i  Johnmn,    " B,035 

3.  No  opp,     « ....M'Lean,     " 5,681 

4.  Cddwell,"         6,7I9....DackloDer," 5,579 

5.  No  opp^  "         Thompsan," 6,586 

6.  Hsrtm,     "         S,271....Breck,       " .6,353 

7.  Lane.        "         6,197, .--Muiahall,   " 6,261 

a   (  Morehead," AlW 

■■■iTnibQe.i..a., 4.665 

9.  Mawni,      "         .6.862 IloiistoD;W G,164 

10.  Slanton,   "         7,764 Gaines,      " .7,400 

MISSIS8IPFI. 
DhttlcL 

1.  Thompmn,  Dem., 9,190,...  Bradford,  W., 6,801 

2.  KcHtharaton,    "    7,190 Hsrria,         " 6,103 

3.  M'Willie,         "    7,406., ..Gray,  " .6,829 

4.  Brown,  "    7,9S0,...WiiiaM,       "  3,820 


Dlllrkt. 
,    (  .lohiuon,      1 
impbeU, 


Cocke,  "     4,848. ...Walking     " .7,100 

LtoD,  "     6,024,.., Anderson,  " 7,263 

Tkomaa,         "     6,135. ... Buchanan,  " 4,803 
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PnilTIGtL   STATISTICS. 


Maine,  G..v.,. 

.35,276  „ 

...40,206 

13.178. 

....28.260.... 

.37.534. 

..8.025 

Vermont,    •'  . 

.aa.iaa  .. 

...10.913 

13,837. 

....96,443.... 

,    3.383. 

.93,492 

M,M„           "  . 

.fii.nro.. 

...35.931 

3H,0,^,8. 

......i3.n70.... 

.30,839. 

.94,406 

New-Yorh,-  . 

218,603.. 

..114.3IH. 

...190.510. 

...205.034.... 

204,795 

FBQn„C,Oain 

185.513.. 

-.171.176. 

....11,268. 

...133.111.... 

144.480 

..47.514.. 

...44.802. 

....43,1.59.... 

.46.514 

.64.705.. 

...58.419. 

....60,3.50.... 

.61.740 

Indians.     "  . 

.69,907.. 

...74,745. 

....    8,100. 

....67.918..-. 

.76.996. 

..3,013 

N.Hamp.."  . 

.14.781  .. 

...27.763. 

....    7,5fi0. 

....1B.7K4.... 

.30,107. 

..7,163 

..6.779.. 

....3.646. 

....       730. 

....   5.081.... 

.30,314.. 

...27.046. 

....    5,005. 

....27.800.... 

.2.5,106. 

..3,S2» 

MiUTland.Con 

,37,709.. 

...34,528. 

....       125. 

....30,699.... 

.2.5.974' 

N.  Carolina.  " 

43.519.. 

...34.86!>. 

....36,938.... 

30,482  .. 

...31363. 

....33.437.... 

.3.5,345 

...4,509  .. 

...lO.fiGS. 

....10,319 

.  in,30i) 

MlMiMippi,    " 

25.992... 

...26.537. 

....21,706 

30,979 

13,747  ... 

...1.^.001 

....10,418. 

....11.089..., 

18,217... 
7.588  ... 

Arkanxu,      " 

...   9.300. 

3.99a 

.  3,9110 

Miehigau,     ■■ 
Total 

23,940  ... 
963,240 

8ie,673 

238,178 

851,470 

58.489 

73  993 

C0„l™0»  O.  .™  .=0„L«t™.  »^,™  P.»-  L.™  ..ECO,. 

W,       F,a,      Dem.      ToiBl,  W.  F.9.  Deia.    Tout,    Julnl  I 

Maine 63..  ..—....88....  151 II — 20. ...31  ...  —  .. 

Ma«s 170....— ....65....23.1 27 — 13.... 40..  .109.. 

New-Vork  ..  .63.,..— ....65....  198 17 — 15.. ..32.. -.lie,. 

NBW.Jersey..33....— ....25....   58 10 — 9.. ..19....  9.. 

MarjlHnd...,47.-.  — ....35....    82 14 — 5....  19....S1 .. 

Pennfyl»aoin.57....— .-..76.,J.133 10 — 17....33....— .. 

Qeorgm 61..-.— -.-.67. ..,198 24 — 28  ,...59....—.. 

Ohio 29....   5. ...33....  72 17 1 18..., 36. -.,—.. 

Michigaa....24....— ....IS....  66 6 — 16. ,,,22. ...—.. 

Illlnoia 2J....14....58....   94 7 8 10... .25. ...—-. 

Indiana 42-...— ..,.58. ..,100 91 — 29, ..-50, -.-  —  -. 

WiBooa8iQ,.-.I7--..  8.... 41....   66 4 2 13..,.  19..-.— .. 

LoQi»iBna,...54....— ....43 97 14 — 13. ...32....    7,, 

D.B.CongrB.l07....11...ll2....227 24 2 34....60,.-.— .. 
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NOTICES  OF    NEW  BOOKS. 

Tai  WiR  WITH  Miiico.  By  H.  S.  Ripley,  Brevet-Major  in  the  Dnited  Slates  Armr, 
Firat-LieuleDHDt  uf  (he  2d  Rigimenl  of  Artillery,  etc.  2  vula.  act.  Harper  Bmlheri. 
It  is,  perhsp*,  B  fortaDBie  circamatimcs,  that  a  berd  of  the  Meiican  war  wbi  eIb- 
TBted  so  loon  afier  tbe  triumpba  of  our  arma,  bi  the  higbeet  aSce  in  the  gilt  of  the 
people,  iuoDDiticb  as  that  the  errur  of  aclicg  npon  impuliie  becamei  man:  painfully 
mauLfeit,  aa  theeicitemanl  and  exultatlaa  that  alleaded  the  complete  lucceu  of  oar 
fint  fureiga  war  aniuidei,  and  tbe  calmer  judgment  of  the  people  weigha  more  accu- 

ii  a  iCTera  ooe,  wheo  vte  find  tbe  really  meritoriuua  uarewarded,  white  thoae  of  Lew 
daaert  have  been  made  at  onse  a  monuTuent  or  erruneoiu  natioDsl  jadgment,  and  a 
itooibline-bloch  in  our  own  civil  progreas.  It  ia,  peih^ta,  already  too  midu  to  expect 
•n  entirely  calm  and  oaprejudiced  accoant  of  that  aingular  war,  that  bunt  npon  u* 
like  a  tropical  atorm,  slariliug  but  not  aiirpnaJDg  tbe  nation ;  that  cmah«l  iu  foa  like 
the  angry  lion,  with  one  fierce  leap ;  but  as  lapse  of  time  Bof^n*  aaperities,  lulla  parly 
passiuue,  and  remare*  individual  prajudicei,  ao  doea  it  fwcep  to  oblivion  many  incj- 
denuaud  hcta,  important  lo  acDrreciiuiderataadiiig  of  the  whole  matter.  Under  tbeae 
circumstancea,  it  waa  with  mnch  pleaauTB — not  without  *ome  diatmal.  however — thai 
we  leuniad  an  elabarate  work  waa  in  preparation  by  Major  Riijlay,  of  the  2d  artilla«, 

■  moat  gallant  corpa,  with  the  uilicera  of  which,  fortune  baa  at  timea  heretofore  broaght 
na  in  coutoct,  although  witb  the  author  of  the  present  work  we  have  no  accjuaiulancs. 
Without  disparagement  to  our  gallant  volunteers,  the  glory  ot  our  American  ayaiem, 
to  the  training,  science,  determined  bravery  and  genius  of  our  artillery  arm  of  tbe 
regular  service,  much  if  not  all  tbe  credit  of  a  apeedy  peace  may,  with  truth,  be  ascribed. 
All  Europe  regarded  wiibaatoniahment  the  bardy  maich  of  asmallarmy  three  bundred 
miles  through  an  enemy's  country  ol  unparalleled  difficulty,  to  the  attack  of  strongly 
manned  works  of  almost  uneiamjded  magnitude,  diveraity  aod  atrength.  Taking  the 
eiisteiice  of  theae  latter  iuto  consideration,  the  tiumbera  of  the  enemy,  and  their  long 
trainlog  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  actual  war,  the  expedition  of  (Jorlez  was  mere 
child'd  play,  compared  witb  ibat  uf  Bcoti.     The  artillery  corps  were  the  aonl  of  that 

one  ol  its  officen.  Nolwithet-indiuK  all  (he  diScnltiea  which  aurround  aucb  an  under- 
taking, amidst  the  dunes  of  bia  proli^aaion,  by  a  subordinate  officer  in  sei-vice.  tbe  task 
haa  been  well  and  truly  performed.  The  narrative  is  given  with  great  fidelity,  and  the 
oom'ncnis  evince  great  judgment,  military  skill,  and  fearlesa  imiependeoce,  where 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign  is  called  in  question.  Iu  military  acience  and  judg- 
ment Iha  work  centrists  very  favorably  with  that  on  the  battle  of  Buena  Visla,  by 
Capt.  Carleton  of  the  Dragoons,  and  may  be  read  witb  much  intareatand  iustmction 
by  military  man,  as  well  as  by  civilians.  We  promise  ounelves  and  rsadera  the 
pleasure  ol  a  moie  extended  no^e  in  a  future  number. 

HisTOBT  or  SriNisR  Litihatdrr.    By  Gieorga  Tlcknor.    Harper  Brothers. 

Of  all  countries  of  Europe,  certainly  Spain  bas  cause  to  recognise  the  "  great  fact." 
that  there  u  an  American  literature.  The  story  of  her  earij  adveuturea  haa  been  pre 
served  and  graced  by  tbe  pen  of  Wasbinglon  Irving;  the  histories  of  her  mighty 
•overeigns,  and  her  immoriul  conquests  uf  Mirxico  and  Peru,  made  familiar  to  the  new 
world  by  the  fascinating  pen  of  Prescott,  aecoud  to  uo  histunan  of  (he  present  century  t 
and  nuw  the  history  of  her  literature  iltualrated  by  tbe  uo  less  attractive  style  and  pro- 
Ibnnd  research  of  Ticknnr,  may  well  establiah  the  character  of  American  writers  aa 
well  as  of  publishers,  as  tutional  and  pre-eminent  iu  their  kiud.  Mr.  Ticknor, 
jOBily  celebrated  as  one   of   oar  very   first   and    best   belles-lettres  scbolara,   during 

■  residence  in  Madrid,  in  1818,  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for  gratifying  his  desire  to 
flttetid  his  knowledge  of  (he  Spanish  language  and  literature;  and  under  the  guidance 
ofbis  friend,  Don  Josi  Condt,  a  proiiiuud  scholar,  and  enthusiastic  student  ol  the  an- 
cient writers  of  bis  country,  Mr.  Tlcknor  sought  out  and  digested  those  rich  aud  rare 
materials,  then  fast  fading  from  existence  through  political  and  raligioas  jealousies, 
that  have  enabled  him  lo  give  to  ibe  world  tbe  most  complete  and  luvulaable  history 
of  the  literature  of  Spain,  around  whose  former  jglories  will  ever  linger  a  halo,  however 
(alien  and  degraded  may  be  hei  present  positnn.    Mr-  Ticknor  iufbrtoi  as  in  Ui 


.glc 


M  Noliea  ^Neu>  Btola.  [Jmauj, 

prsTace,  that  be  had  origioallj  dengaed  to  farm,  iatO  a  regalBT  book,  the  lecuirei 
which  he  had  from  lime  to  time deliTsred  before  succeMire  clBtMAiof  Harrard  College; 


but  ultimately  csat  Ihoni  aiide,  and,  commeDcing  anew,  prodacsd  the  present  wwk, 
which  htu  long  been  looked  for  wilh  ea^er  eipectationB  by  Undents  and  tcholars,  for 
it  has  liiae  been  believed,  tbmigh  not  inrely  kDOT>Q,tbat  wicb  a  work  was  in  embryo. 
It  ia  one  that  will  create  quite  a  leiiBBtiou  among  tbe  literary  of  all  nalioui.  and  wbich 
will  receive  it»  full  abare  of  high  commeodation,  for  ancb  it  foUy  deaer?«a,  irom  the 
litenr]' joarnala  both  at  borne  and  abroad. 

BilraitiA  TBI  BoBCKOiaB  :  The  auppoted  deatrojer  of  the  whole  reigning  Ducal  bniue 
of  Pomerauia.  Bj  William  Mainhuld,  aathor  or  the  "  Amber  Witch."  Harper 
Brothers. 

Thia  tale  of  extraorditiary  interoat,  ia  ranndsd  upon  the  atory  of  the  Lady  canoneii 
of  Pomerenia,  Sidonia  Van  Bork,  who  was  executed  in  1628.  on  the  public  scaftotdof 
Bteltio,  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  by  wbich  it  was  alleged  the  had  luduced  aterilitj 
in  many  noble  bmilies,  particularly  in  that  of  the  ancient  doeal  houae  of  Pometauia. 
The  lacta  are  wroaght  up  with  great  skill  aiid  effect,  although  the  circumatances  wai« 
not  m«re  singular  thaa  those  which  attended  the  execution  of  Aone  Hibbius,  thirtj 
jeors  later,  in  the  colony  of  Masaacbosetls. 

Tbi  PeIiOr'!  Tiuck  :  or.  History  of  the  lata  atlempled  OntbreA  in  Ireland — embi^ 

ciDgthe  leading  eveutaia  the  Iruh  struggle,  from  the  year  11143  la  the  dose  of  1843. 

By  Michael  Doheny,  anthor  of  the  Amerioan  Berofailiua.    N.  W.  Holbrook,  130 

Fulton  street. 

This  Tolurae,  as  its  title  imports,  is  an  accoiut  of  the  proceedinga  and  the  principal 
actors  therein,  which  took  place  in  Ireland,  as  a  part  of  that  great  popular  drama 
which  had  all  Europe  for  iCa  atage  in  the  last  two  yean.  The  cenaea  and  collateral 
inflnencea  which  prevented  the  part  of  Ireland  from  being  as  well  anaiained  aa  ibnt  of 
some  less  practiaed  actors,  are  in  some  degree  explained  t  and  the  porlraits  of  twelve 
of  the  most  active  men  are  presented  to  the  reader.  The  volnme  is  dedicated  tn  (iea. 
James  Shields,  whoae  Irish  breast  has  been  so  bravely  bared  in  defence  of  hia  adopted 
coancry.  It  is  of  much  iniereat.  and  will,  doabtlen,  meet  with  an  extended  sale. 
We  ahall  notice  it  more  fully  in  our  neit. 

Bholish  LiTiN  Lmicon,  (copiouB  and  critical,)  founded  on  the  German  Latin  Dic- 
^uuary  of  Dr.  Oharlea  Ernest  Georges.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ramoud  Etid'lle.  ^I.A., 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  O.'durd,  and  the  Kev.  Tbnmas  Kerchover  Arnold,  M.  A.,  Rec- 
tor of  Lyndon.    First  American  edition,  carefully  reviaed,  and  containing  a  cupiuos 
Dictionary  of  proper  namea,  from  tbe  best  aourcea.     By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D., 
Profeaaor  of  tbe  Greek  sud  Latin  languages  in  Oolumbia  College.  Harper  Brothers, 
83  Chff^treet. 
,      The  appeaisnce  of  ihta  valoable  work  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure,  as  well  bj 
teachers  ai  pupils,  ic  the  voriuua  achoola  and  colleges  in  the  country.     All  these  have 
felt  the  abaolute  want  of  that  wbich  ia  here  supplied  in  the  most  excellent  manr]er. 
Thia  edition   will,  don bdeas,  displace  all  ihoae  ill-prepared  compilations,  thai  have  as 
long  been  alike  veiatioua  to  preceptor  and  nnaaliafaclory  to  the  pupil.     The  useful 
neaa  of  this  Lexicon  in  pnrsoing  thoae  Greek  and  Latin  compositions,  whiob  are  so 
DVceasBiy  to  scholaatia  accataey,  cannot  be  gainaayed.    Tbe  Amsrioao  edition  hea  a 
Diotionary  of  proper  names,  not  supplied  by  the  English. 

WiTiBLiT  NuviLa.  The  American  illtimiuated  Abbotsrord  edition.  Embellished 
with  tinted  engiBvinga.  By  H.  W.  Ilewelt.  HeweK,  Tillolson&Co.,  S9Beekman-Bt. 
The  long  aeries  of  wonderful  cresbuns  which,  for  seventeen  years,  electrified,  by  re- 
peated corruscationa,  tbe  reading  world,  and  rendered  thefr  author  immortal,  baa,  tip 
to  this  time,  never  appeared  in  a  style  corresponding  to  their  high  merits,  and  the  in- 
fluence they  have  juatly  exerciaed  upnn  the  literature  of  the  age.  Messrs.  Ilewett.  TU- 
lotioB  &.  Co.  have,  however,  commenced  an  edition  which  will  remove  this  reproach 
upon  tbe  enlerpHse  of  our  American  puhliahera.  The  celebraled  Abbotsford  edition, 
the  atandard.  which  waa  brought  out,  magnificently  illustrated,  at  great  coat,  with  the 
final  corrections  of  the  author,  ia  being  reproduced  in  the  first  style  of  typography  and 
UWtrntions.  muler  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Hewett  The  first  of  the  series  b 
Ivanboe,  embracing  S30  royal  octavo  pages  of  letter  press,  with  ten  engravings  in  The 
highest  atyle  of  art  The  aeries  will  comprise  twenty-seven  volumes,  at  the  incredibly 
low  price  of  one  dollar  each.  It  ia  needless  to  say,  that  tbia  edition  will  take  prece- 
deiica  of  all  others  m  private  UhTuiea. 
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FAinr  TiLH  fhok  all  Nations.     B;  Antbcmy  P.  Moatalb*.  with  34  QlmlntioM  bj 

Kichard  Doyle.     Harper  Brotben. 

This  beaatiliit  little  Tolume  contuiu  a  new  and  clmice  uilecticin  of  tboia  tale*  of  tbs 
■npematnral,  ao  popular  with  the  ^outbof  all  climea,  irHQilsted  from  moat  Uiigoages 
of  Europe.  The  illuslnitinDf  are  in  the  beat  iljle  of  wood  engraviog,  and  ibe  wbgle 
fbnnt  a  yar^  appropriate  iDnTenir  for  tbia  saeion  of  remembrances  and  tokeua  of  Iriend- 

lavoeiurmo  ^»citivoTST>\x  or  Soiinck,  Liteiutdu  aud  Abt.  ayitematiGallj  ar- 
ranged by'Q.  Heck.     With  fire  haadredateel  enaravinga,  bjtba  moat  dislinguiabed 
■rtielsor  Gormany.    The  text  tranalaled  and  edited  b;  Spencer  P.  Daird,  A.  U., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  NBtnrul  Sciescea  io  Dickinaou  Colleee,  Carliale,  Fa.     Sudolpb 
Garrigae,  Publisher,  2  Barclaj-atreet,  Aslur  Home,  New-York. 
The  Third  Part  of  this  moat  valuable  publication  made  its  appearance  promptly, 
■mbraoing  plates  No.  ii  to  63,  and  text  pages  IGl  to  240,  eiecaled  in  a  muat  elegant 
mtuiner.    The  whole  work,  as  oui;  readera  are  aware,  will  be  comprised  in  S5  moDthly 
parti,  contaiiiing  each  SD  plates,  and  BO  pagea  letter  text,  with  complete  inilicsa  and 
Ooiitenta  tablea,  at  Ibe  eitrBordiniiry  low  price  if  tl  each  nnniber,  making  for  (SS  % 
comprebenaive  Eooyclopffidia,  Irealing  of  every  science  capable  of  beln^  illuBlrated  by 
diagrama.  Theae  are  comprUed  iu  500  sleel  engravioga,  by  the  moatdistuiguiBhed  (rer- 
man  artiala.    The  work  ia  iadiapenaabte  ts  the  library,  and  ao  fiivorBble  term*  of  pur- 
ohase  are  seldom  preaented. 

EssAT  on  Christian  Baptism.  By  Bapdat  W.  Noel,  M.  A.  Harper  Brothers 
Since  Mr.  Noel,  rullowing  hia  convictions,  haa  gone  out  from  the  eslablisbed  Church 
of  England — pnblished  hia  resaons  therefor — he  hai  tomed  hia  alieniioo  to  aeparate 
points,  and  given  reasona  why  he  does  not  aubacribe  to  the  Cbttrch  doctrine.  In  thia 
tittia  work,  which,  he  statea,  la  Ihe  reault  of  Bible  atndy  and  Ibe  reading  of  aucb  nn- 
^lora  oa  defend  I'd  infant  Baptism,  he  givea  hia  reaaouawhy  he  ia  convicced  that  re- 
pentance and  faith  ahould  precede  Baptism,  and  why,  in  hia  ealimatton,  the  reaaona 
aaaigned  by  the  Anglican  Church  for  infant  Bap^nn,  are  wholly  naaatiafaclory.  We 
regret  lo  hear  thai  Mr.  Noel  is  m  danger  of  loaiog  hia  living,  wbit^  ia  in  the  gifl  of 
wme  bigoted  noble. 

PuTsrcAL  Oko 

sical  Sciences."     Becon 

with  addilioDB,  and  a  Gloaaury  prepared  for  this  edition.    Lea  &  Btanchurd,  Phila. 

This  valunble  work  from  tbo  Engltah  editioo,  baa  been  improved  by  the  addition  u' 
«  complete  aluaaary  of  Hcientific  and  technical  turma  highly  neceasary  to  the  aid  of  tba 
cenerul  reader.  The  acieuce  <if  phyalcu]  geography  haa  of  late  received  aiBoy  vbIds- 
ble  acceaaions  fi-om  the  publication  of  Buron  Homboldl'a  "Coamos,"  vritb  learned 
notes  by  Cnl.  Kobiiie,  and  oF  these  MJaa  Si>niervillB  haa  availed  beraelf  to  present  th* 
TCriouB  phenomena  of  the  earth'*  surface  in  a  new  and  attractive  hght.  The  di*- 
eoverin  that  of  lale  yeara  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  coorse  ol  storms,  and  tlw 
)aw8  which  govern  them,  are  maltera  of  high  importance  to  the  whole  commercial 
world.  The  whole  lubiect  of  physical  geography  ia  taught  with  great  and  ever-in- 
•reaaing  interest,  frnmuia  progrens  of  aoience  in  the  variona  brenchea  of  geology,  by> 
drology.  and  meteorology,  and  the  work  of  Miaa  Somervilte  preaent*  it  in  a  very  aiptw- 
able  and  attractive  ahape.  TheexecntioB  of  ihe  work  is  auchaa  to  do  credit  to  theen- 
lerprisiDg  pnUishera. 

Irvino's  WoRia. — MAHoaiT  AHn  rm  Snccisaoitt.     By  Washington  Irving.    T<n> 
vols.  Vol.  1.    George  P.  Putnam,  15S  BrMdway. 
This  Tolnme  forms  tlie  ISth  of  Putnam's  ataodard  edition  of  Irvino'a  Works,  and  dw 

first  of  Mahomet  and  his  encceaaora.  Thalatter  will  be  comprised  in  the  second  volume. 
The  author  informs  ns,  b^  way  of  apology — as  if  apology  were  oecearary  for  any  story 
Mid  by  Irving — for  writing  apon  an  old  subject  without  throwing  new  light  upon  it, 
that  the  maltor  waa  originally  prepared  as  preliminary  to  a  aeries  of  eaeaya,  illnstrativo 
of  the  domination  of  the  Moon  in  Spam,  and  was  then  drcaieii  up  for  publication  in 
John  Mnnsy's  Family  Library,  in  1831.  lu  poblication.  on  these  two  occasiona,  har- 
bg  bean  praventad  by  cireamstanoes,  il  has  now  been  ^aboralely  revised,  with  aditt. 
^nal  light  shed  from  many  recent  writeia,  and  haa  oaaamed  its  present  permaouit 


9^  Notiea  of  Nta  Boolei. 

■h&pa.  It  ii  lurcely  neceirary  to  add.  that  tha  nunBntic  Btory  of  the  fonnden  of  tb* 
MosIboi  faith,  i»  here  told  with  b  perspicuity  aud  giacp  whioii  hu  Baldom  been  equal- 
ed. The  demand  For  ihe  work  la  of  conrie  aoch  as  the  anooiuicemeiit  of  a  new  pro- 
dactioa  of  the  diituiguuhed  author  nonld  dol  Ikil  id  produce. 


T  LtoiB.  or  The  Threads  of  Life, 
lis  is  a  very  agreeable  i 


Whale's  BiogTHpby, 
Preble."'     Bj  Hev. 


'.  Pntnani,  155  Broadway. 
liographical  romance,  which  appeared  originally  in  ■ 
is  represented  as  of  a  highly  descended  Norman  family 
wt  Ti«i  nn.»=u..D.  ..1.L.OO  ..i.^™tDrB  received  their  patrimony  from  the  iion-ho«nod 
Eichard,  aa  guerdon  fur  servicea  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  iiitereat  of  the  "alory  is  well 
■OBlained,  and  the  mumer  of  Ita  davelopmeot,  upon  the  whole,  meritorious. 

Thi  HisTORl  or  EiaLAKD,  from  the  Tavasion  of  Jalmi  CEcsar  to  the  Abdication  of 
James  II,,  16S8.  By  David  Hume,  Esq.  A  new  edition,  with  the  aalhor'a  laat 
OoiTectiona  and  impravemeati ;  to  which  ia  prefiied  a  abort  account  of  hia  life,  wril- 
ten  by  himself.     Phillipt,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boatun. 

The  saccessivo  volnmea  of  thii  great  history,  which,  in  an  age  of  (he  brighleat  b- 
lelioeta,  has,  as  yet,  found  no  competiior — although  the  genius  of  Macaulay  has  added 
new  hutre  to  the  glories  of  English  history— como  promptly  lo  band,  the  Gflb  having 
made  ita  appearance.  The  whole  is  comprised  in  a  library  edition  of  sii  volumes,  of 
the  m"at  ooiiveuient  size  for  reading,  while  the  typo "lapb leal  execuiion  is  qneicep- 
tiouable — the  size  of  the  type,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  paper,  enabling  il  to  be  read 
wiih  iho  least  fatigue  to  iho  eyca.  In  the  hands  of  two  such  wriiers  as  Hume  and 
Macaulay,  the  history  of  Englauii  ii  complete  and  moat  faaciiiating,  from  the  invasion 
of  Julius  Ciesarto  the  present  time,  and  ihe  uniform  editioii  of  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson 
&  Co.,  embrace  both  these. 

Thi  Wk  U.I  AND  HIS  CiPTOns,  or  the  Whaleman'a  Adventures  and  Whale'i 

ae  gailiered  from  the  Homeward  Cruise  of  the 

Heury  T.  Checver.     Harper  Brother*. 

The  tieaniifuU/  illustrated  little  volume  gives  lif'.'-like  aud  t-ivid  sketches  of  that 
moat  ailveuturous  and  bold  occupation  iu  which  the  aeanian  for  yean  tnahes  the  great 
deep  bis  home,  and  its  moat  huge  moneters  tiin  prry.  It  is  precisely  in  tlila  occnpatiun, 
requiring  ibc  utmost  skill,  bardibnod,  end  eclf-poiieeisiuti,  that  the  American  character 
shines  oilt  pre-eminent  ubove  that  of  all  oilier  nations  which  have  attempted  it.  The 
little  woi'k  sounds  fully  that  chord  of  daring  enterprise  which  is  so  prumiueiit  in  ever; 
&mericHQ  breait. 

FosTUuKoua  Works  or  thi  Hit.  Thomss  Ciialiieb9,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D.    Edited  by  iho 

Bev.  William  Hauna,  L.L.  D.    Harper  Bro'.hera. 

ThU  valuable  edition  of  the  PoMbumou*  Works  of  Dr.  Chalmen  has  reached  the 
eighlli  volume,  forming  the  aecoud  of  the  Institutes  of  Theology,  and  far  the  most  ia- 
terealiiig  portion  to  the  general  reader.  The  binh  position  that  Or.  Chalmers  for  ma 
niBiiy  yenis  hi^ld  in  tlie  theological  world,  was  alike  acknowledged  iu  Ihe  old  and  usir 
world,  nnd  his  writings  are  of  a  character  lo  make  a  atrong  impretsion  upon  the  age  in 
which  lie  lived ;  as  one  of  the  great  iutetleclnal  liEQts  of  the  age,  bis  works  must  be 
sought  ufti^r  as  of  authority  en  the  subjecla  of  which  he  treats.  The  edilioti  of  the 
Measri.  Hurpera  is  at  once  the  moat  i»)mpact  and  couvenicnt  for  the  private  IJhrarj. 

A  Ststeh  of  Ancient  and  Mediatsl  GEoaRAFHt.  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Col 

le^ca.     By  Cbarlea  Antimn,  L.L.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in 

Columbia  College,  New- York.     Harper  Drothera. 

The  rising  generaiion  will  owe  certainly  a  largo  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr  Anthon,  for 
the  adtninil>le  works  which  he  has  contrihti,Ied  to  lighten  the  labor  of  the  learner  and 
nnooih  the  road  t»  learning.  This  volume  forms  a  complete  IeI^book  for  the  com- 
bined study  of  ancient  geography  and  history.  It  forms  a  coi 
to  the  silirs  and  localities  nt  the  men  and  cities  of  ancient  timt 
to  llie  Traveller  and  ihe  student.     To  ibe  former,  il  is      _ 

the  land  of  ancient  story  ;  while  it  is  at  once  so  minute  and  comprebensive,  as  to  fami- 
liarise the  latter  with  all  Iho  scenes  of  historic  event  Iti  execution  is  every  wmj 
worthy  of  the  prolific  press  of  the-Meura.  Harpera. 
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GENERAL  LOPEZ,  THE  CUBAN  PATRIOT. 

WiTBiK  the  put  year  aad  ft-half  the  name  of  Gensral  Lopez,  of  Cih 
ba,  has  beea  familiar  to  the  presa  and  people  of  the  United  Slates,  as  th« 
projector  and  chief  of  a  rerolutionary  mo?eroent  conlemplatrd  in  that 
ialand,  which  was  to  hare  broken  out  in  the  aummer  nf  1848,  bnt  which 
was  frustrated  by  discover;  on  the  part  of  the  gorernment.  Manj  arrests 
were  soddenl;  made,  and  he  himself,  afler  being  informed  that  hia  principal 
friends  had  been  arrested,  (to  the  Dumber  of  two  hundred,  as  the  account 
was  first  brought  to  him,  though  it  proved  aderwards  to  hare  been  ffreatl* 
exaggerated,)  had  time  to  escape  on  board  a  vesael  bound  for  Bristcd,  K.  I. 
(Rhmle  Island,  not  Round  Island  ;)  feeling  himself  reluctantly  compelled 
lo  take  that  step  to  aare  his  friends  from  being  shot,  a  fate  which  would 
certainly  have  awaited  thctn  within  three  days  if  be  had  at  that  moment, 
with  premature  suddenness,  raised  the  standard  of  the  revolution. 

Having  obtained  from  the  friends  of  Qeoeral  Lopez  some  interesting 
particulars  of  his  life  and  career,  we  propose  to  employ  them  as  materials 
for  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  which  will  serve  to  make  better  known  to 
oar  readers  the  brilliant  career  and  onbie  character  of  a  man  whose  name 
is  probably  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  occupy  no  small  apace  in  the  hi» 
tory  of  our  times, — bo  far  at  least  as  that  history  has  to  deal  with  the  polw 
tical  condition  and  changes  of  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic, 

General  Narciso  Lopez  is  now  a  little  over  fitly  y«us  of  age,  having 
been  born  in  Venezuela,  in  the  year  1708  or '9.  His  father  was  a  wealthy 
landed  proprietor,  owning  large  eststes  on  the  Uanoi  or  plains,  swarming 
with  cattle,  horses,  &c.  His  mother,  who  n  still  living,  is  one  of  those 
women  of  rare  elevation  of  moral  dignity  combined  with  mental  strength, 
whose  children,  imbued  with  that  nobleat  inheritance  of  nature,  ar« 
stamped  from  the  outset  as  born  for  command.  General  Lopez  was  their 
only  son  that  lived  beyond  childhood,  though  of  daughters  his  parents 
had  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  ;  and,  according  lo  the  habitual  life  of  the 
tbmtt,  passed  almost  from  the  cradle  to  the  saddle,  or  rather,  we  maj 
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perhaps  aaj,  to  (he  back  of  a  wild  borM  without  anj  fl&ddle, — a  tiainiDg 
well  calculated  to  laj  the  foundation  of  that  character  and  habit  of  fear- 
lesa  hardihood,  energy  and  iesolii[io)i,  which  has  been  illustrated  bjr  hia 
subsequent  military  career. 

Though  ao  succeasful  aa  a  soldier,  and  though  that  succesa  was  achiefed 
only  by  the  display  of  estTaordiuary  capacity  as  well  as  courage,  it  is  sin- 
'gular  that  General  Lopez  has  nerer  been  fond  of  the  military  proTeBsian 
and  life.  He  did  not  enter  it  Trom  choice,  but  simply  aa  a  resource  of  des- 
peration, under  circumstances  forced  upon  him,  at  the  sge  of  fifteen, 
by  the  civil  war  then  desolating  all  the  Spanish  South  American  pro- 
vinces. His  father  had  been  stripped  of  nearly  all  his  property,  or  had  seen 
it  rendered  wholly  unproductive,  through  the  operation  of  that  cause,  and 
with  such  means  as  he  was  able  to  realize  had  entered  into  commercial 
life  at  Caraccas,  assisted  by  hia  son,  who,  boy  as  he  was,  was  able  to  bear 
the  burden  of  a  large  ahare  of  i(a  reaponsibilitiefl.  Atthe  town  of  Valencia, 
in  the  interior,  he  had  the  charge  of  a  branch  of  his  father's  main  eatah- 
Jishmenl  at  Caraccas,  at  the  period  of  the  saDguinary,  and  for  the  time  d(^ 
cisive,  battle  of  La  Puerto,  in  IPll,  in  which  Bolivar,  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgent  troops,  was  defeated  by  the  Spaniah  army  under  General  Bovea. 
Bolivar,  though  routed,  sent  oruera  to  the  garrison  of  Valencia  to  main- 
tain the  place,  which  was  done  with  heroism  to  the  last  moment,  so  long 
aa  resistance  waa  possible;  the  inhabitants,  who  knew  that  massacre  and 
plunder  would  immediately  ensue  on  the  entrance  of  the  viciorioua  army, 
uniting  in  the  defenae  with  the  few  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The  town 
being  an  open  one,  thia  consisted  simply  in  defending  the  approaches 
to  the  "plaza"  or  square,  into  which  were  hastily  collected  all  the  pro- 
perty and  effects  which  it  was  considered  roost  important  to  protect.  The 
house  of  Lopez's  father  happened  to  be  situated  at  one  corner  of  the 
square,  and  the  boy  took  an  active  part  in  the  defense  at  that  point,  and 
before  long  fonnd  himself  recognised  by  those  collected  at  that  point,  td^ 
diers  and  citizens,  without  suspecling  it  himself,  as  their  leader  de  facta. 
His  father,  however,  who  waa  in  Valencia  at  the  time,  but  a  raau  of  dif- 
ferent mould  from  the  boy  who  then  made  his  maidon  trial  in  arms, 
look  no  part  in  it.  The  resistance  waa  prolonged  three  weeks,  but  no 
relief  came  from  Bolivar,  who  meanwhile  abandoned  indeed  all  that  part 
of  the  country  which  he  had  ihua  compromised,  and  made  his  way  along 
the  coast  towards  Barcelona.  The  inhabitanta  of  Valencia  felt  bitterly 
reaentfnl  at  this  treatment  by  the  Patriot  leader,  who  had  BacriRced  them 
for  the  escape  of  the  routed  fragmenta  of  his  own  force,  by  directing  them 
to  make  a  resistance  only  justifiable  on  the  idea  of  bis  coming  to  their 
relief-,  while  it  could  not  fail  to  provoke  even  a  redoubled  degree  of  the 
usual  ferocity  with  which,  in  that  terrible  civil  struggle,  the  conquering 

Sarty  waa  in  the  habit  of  treating  any  town  falling  into  their  poaseaaioti. 
[asaacre  of  the  men  waa  the  general  rule— a  rule  often  enough  made  to 
include  a  proportion  of  women  and  children.  After  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  Lopez  was  separated  from  his  father,  being  turned  off  aa  a  child, 
while  hia  father  waa  herded  with  the  men,  supposed,  in  spite  of  the  capi- 
tulation, to  be  reserved  for  msssacre  that  night.  The  boy  himself,  indeed, 
escaped  that  fate  very  narrowly.  With  some  other  companiona  he  had 
joined  a  couple  of  negroes,  slavea  of  hia  family,  among  a  great  number 
more  who  had  huddled  together  in  one  spot  for  safety,  that  class  not  be- 
iog  usually  included  in  tbe  mauacres  of  such  occaMoos;   bat  duiag  th» 
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night,  he  fortnnsteljr  israed  forth  with  hie  two  serr&iilB,  in  the  hope  of  bv 
ing  abie  to  do  something  for  his  father,  or  to  heir  Bomething  of  him. 
In  this  hope  indeed  he  was  mislaken,  (though  his  father,  as  he  after- 
wards learned,  did  aaeceed  in  effecting  his  own  escape,)  but  the  next 
morning  on  returning  to  the  p)ace  which  they  had  left  for  that  purpoee, 
the;  fbnnd  the  ghastlj  apectacle  of  eighty-aeten  bodies  with  their  throata 
cut  libe  aheep.  After  hiding  about  for  some  time,  feeling  himself  con- 
stanlly  liable  to  the  aame  fate,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  of  entire  des- 
peration, ha  determined  to  seek  aafety  in  the  only  situation  in  which  it 
was  to  be  found,  by  enlistment  as  a  soldier  in  the  army ;  and  aelected  an 
opportunity  of  o&ring  himself  to  a  aergeam  of  more  encouraging  counts 
nance  (ban  the  others,  by  whom,  not  without  some  entreaty,  he  was  accept- 
sd  aa  a  recruit,-— the  sergeant  little  saspecting  that  the  boy  of  fifteen,  and 
small  in  stalure  at  that,  whom  he  at  first  told  to  be  off  and  play,  was  here- 
after to  become  one  of  the  moat  distingoished  officera  in  the  service.  The 
former  did  not  indeed  tire  to  see  it,  for  this  good-natured  sergeant  fell 
shortly  afterwards,  it  having  been  Lopez'a  lot  to  convey  to  him,  amongat 
others,  the  order  for  the  service  which  was  bia  last.* 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  threw  Lopez  into  the  military 
career,  and  which  threw  him  into  it  on  the  Spanish  aide  of  the  civil  war 
of  that  wretched  period.  He  was  a  mere  boy,  and  it  waa  the  only  chance 
(or  life;  while  at  the  same  time  there  waa  probably  then  no  inhabitant  of 
Valencia  who  would  have  heaitated  to  shoot  Bolivar,  the  chief  of  the  Pa- 
triot side,  aathe  bitterest  of  enemies,  had  they  had  thec^portunity.  Spain 
was  then  moreover  under  the  republican  Constitniion  of  18IS,  so  that,  in 
the  civil  war  at  that  period,  the  cause  of  liberty  did  not  appear  to  be  solely 
on  the  Patriot  side.  The  battle  of  La  Puerta  was  deemed  then  to  have 
completely  crushed  the  rebellion  in  that  region,  thoagh  in  fact  the  strug- 
gle was  renewed  and  protracted,  with  varioas  success,  till  the  final  evacn^ 
tion  of  CaraecBs  by  ihe  Spanish  army  in  1823. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Lopez,  who  had  thas  entered  in  the  ranks,  found 
himself  a  colonel,  having  attained  that  rank  at  the  age  of  twenty-lhrea 
through  the  brilliancy  and  daring  of  faia  aervices.  The  first  occasion 
that  attracted  atlenlion  to  him  waa  shortly  after  his  eDiiatment,  during  an 
attack  upon  a  certain  place  which  was  defended  by  field-works,  there  be- 
ing two  bastions  connected  together  by  a  curtain  of  about  fifty  yards  in 
length.  The  Spanish  force  being  divided  into  two  porliona,  engaged  in 
attacking  the  two  bastions,  the  ammunition  of  the  one  portion  gave  out, 
and  signal  being  made  to  the  other  to  that  effect,  the  commander  called 
for  volunteers  to  lead  three  mules  loaded  with  ammunition  from  the  one  ' 
end  to  the  other,  a  service  requiring  a  passage  along  the  line  of  fire  of 
Ihe  enemy  statiwied  behind  the  curtain  connecting  the  two.  Lopez  waa 
Um  only  one  who  volunteered,  and  he  set  out  with  the  three  mules  in  a 


*  Thii  wu  OD  ibe  occaiion  of  tbe  6nt  batlte  ot  Hatarin.  wbsn  iha  Spanlih  Gs- 
Ddral.  Mnrales,  nbo  was  defeated,  made  good  hia  retreat  only  by  ocrificing  a  column 
wbich  he  ordered  to  defend  a  cenaia  poiition,  a  tervice  nhich  waa  cm-tnn  death,  in  ■ 
wir  in  wfaiob  prtsoaen  egpt^edna  qnarlrr  emd  vtrt  net  ditapfoinUd.  Biactlv  throa 
BMBthi  afterward*,  s  Mcoad  battle  waa  foD^t  near  the  ■ame  apot,  id  which  MaraJea 
was  vkiloriaui,  and  tliey  found  the  bodiet  of  tbe  column  \D  queatkia,  tbnt  i*  lo  aaj,  their 
bleached  akeletona,  to  the  miintMr  of  six  htiiidred,  laid  out  od  tbe  ^uud  is  regular 
■fia^,  by  tha  Pstriot*,  in  rukandfits,  aithoBghbysBoekOTyaf  diMiploM  InAaatli. 
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iteiiiK,  aeoording  to  tbe  cHMtofo  of  the  country,  the  h«ad  of  sacb  fiiBteiicd 
bj  a  Odd  to  tbe  tail  of  the  one  before  it  At  ibont  half  the  diBtance 
acroM,  one  of  the  mules  fell  dead.  The  mute  killed  beinz  unlncktiy  the 
middle  one,  it  was  Decesaarj  to  untie  the  cord,  aad  re-faaten  the 
firat  and  third  together,  all  under  a  aeivn  fire,  which  waa  anxiotnly 
watched  bj  both  parties.  He  succeeded,  hnwcTcr,  in  reachioc  his 
defltiaatioo  unwounded,  though  his  gun  waa  broken  by  one  ball,  his 
pantaloons  cut  bj  another,  and  hia  cap  pierced  bjr  a  third,  wilb  the 
other  mules  wounded,  but  not  to  death  ;  and  the  place  was  taken.  Tbe 
next  day  inquiry  was  made,  in  a  general  order,  for  the  volunteer  wh<r  had 
'  offered  for  this  decisire  service,  with  a  riew  to  his  receiving  an  officer's 
commission.  The  commission,  however,  he  declined,  considering  himself 
not  entitled  to  be  thus  raised  over  the  heads  of  many  men  both  grown  and 
b«tter  qualified,  for  an  act  which  had  proceeded  mnre  from  the  despair 
and  recklesaness  ofhis  situation  than  from  any  other  spirit ;  and,  in  Ireth, 
■till  hoping  for  escape  from  that  situation,  and  fram  the  service,  to  which 
be  was  still  strongly  averse  ;  and  the  only  reward  be  accepted  was  that  of 
exemption  Irom  the  drudgeries  of  a  soldier's  work,  and  of  being  mounted 
instead  of  marching  on  foot,  to  which  he  had  never  been  accustomed. 
Still,  once  in  tbe  service,  the  genius  of  the  soldier,  and  the  apirit  and 
emulation  of  military  honor,  prevailed  over  his  own  aversion  to  the  career  ; 
and,  at  nineteen,  he  ibund  himself  commander  of  a  squadron  of  horse,  m 
select  force,  designed  for  critical  ocoa^ons  to  decide  pending  contests,  a 
corps  into  which  ncHie  but  picked  men  were  admitted,  and  with  which  it 
was  a  point  of  honor  never  to  turn  the  back ;  and  at  the  age  of  tf»enty- 
tbree,  a  highly  ealeemed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 

Besides  other  distinctions,  he  received  during  this  war  the  rare  mili- 
tary honor  of  the  cross  of  San  Fernando  of  the  second  (the  most  dis' 
dnguisbed)  degree ;  a  reward  not  bestowed  at  pleasure,  but  which  is  to 
be  obtained  only  on  a  public  demand  by  the  person  claiming  it,  and  od- 
tiie  iostitutioD  of  a  formal  process  for  and  against  bis  right,  every  body 
being  free  to  interpose  an  objection,  or  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  the 
act  for  which  it  is  demanded.  In  the  whole  army  there  was  but  one 
other  individual  who  possessed  this  cross,  Lopez,  not  attacfaine  mueb 
importance  to  the  act  fur  which  he  was  urged  to  apply  for  it,  and  more- 
over caring  little  for  tbe  honor  itself,  was  only  induced  to  demand  it  by 
tbe  Commander-in-Chief,  Oen.  Morillo,  who  tsuiited  him  with  being 
afraid  of  a  rejection  of  the  demand,  and  who  directed  his  Secretary  to 
draw  up  tbe  application,  almost  forcing  the  reluctant  young  officer  to 
•ign  iL 

In  the  negotiations  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  army,  he  con- 
tributed much  to  cause  ihe  Spanbh  General  (who  could  have  protract- 
ed the  contest  much  longer,  though  with  no  hope  of  eventual  success) 
to  relieve  the  country  from  the  further  pressure  of  tbe  evils  of  war,  by 
his  influence  exerted  in  every  manner  consistent  with  military  honor; 
and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  what  must  have  been  the  appreciation  of  all 
his  character,  conduct  and  motives,  entertained  even  by  those  against 
whom  be  bad  thus  served,  having  been  thrown  by  the  circumstances 
above  explained  on  the  Spanish  sidein  the  civil  cootesttbus  termina- 
ted, that  on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  he  was  invited  by  the  Patriot 
government  to  enter  its  service,  in  the  same  rank  held  by  him  in  the 
Spanish  army.     He  declined  tbe  oSmt^  not  cooaidering  that  that  boDor 
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which  had  kept  him  in  the  service  permitted  him  to  accept  'A ;  and  he  ra* 
dred  with  tha  evacuating  srmy  to  Cuba,  in  the  year  1S23. 

SiDofl  that  date  ha  has  been  a  Cuban,  having  m&rried  and  established 
himself  in  the  Island.  The  re-eetabiiBbment  of  absolutism  in 
Spaia,  hj  the  aid  of  the  French  intervention  overthrowing  for  the 
second  time  the  Constitutioa  of  1812,  wholly  prevented  bis  resumption 
of  service,  thoogh  retBining  hia  nominal  rank.  The  system  then 
adopted  was  to  require  a  "purification"  from  all  the  officers  of  the 
army,  especially  those  suspected  of  too  much  liberalism,  a  process  con- 
■isting  in  the  abjuration  of  suob  sentiments  and  in  an  oath  of  devotion 
and  support  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Always  not  only  liberal  but 
democratic,  in  heart  as  well  as  in  principles,  he  would  never  coosont  to 
compromise  with  hia  conscience  in  that  respect ;  and  he  accordingly 
remained  in  retirement  until,  on  the  death  of  the  old  King,  Ferdinand 
VII.,  the  long  smothered  liberal  party  broke  forth  from  under  the 
despotic  incubus  which  had  pressed  it  down,  and  assumed  the  ascend- 
ant in  the  government  of  the  coontry.  Maria  CriatJoa,  the  brilliant, 
bold  but  unprincipled  widow  of  the  old  King,  after  having  caused  the 
latter  by  bis  will  to  devise  the  crown  to  her  infant  daughter  Isabel,  in 
disregard  of  the  Salio  law  which  had  heretofore  regulated  the  socces-; 
aion  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  therefore  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rights 
of  Dim  Carlos,  the  King's  brother  and  next  male  heir,  threw  herBelf  on 
the  Liberal  party  for  support,  and  even  resuscitated  from  its  grave  the 
Constitution  of  1812.  The  absolutist  or  royalist  party  soon  prepared  to 
rise  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  Don  Carlos,  whose  character 
and  views  made  him  moreover  their  natural  head.  Cristina,  in  anticipft> 
tioD  of  the  severe  civil  struggle  which  all  knew  to  be  about  to  ensue, 
adopted  the  vigorous  measure  of  disarming  at  a  Uow  the  whole  royalist 
party  throughout  the  kingdom,  so  far  aa  it  was  practicable  ;  a  service 
which  ihe  people  were  aumraoned,  and  came  forward  eagerly  enough, 
to  perform,  with  the  aid  of  the  troops  that  could  be  counted  upon  by 
the  Oovemment.  This  movement,  beginning  at  Madrid,  was  at  each 
important  point  tbe  work  of  a  day,  and  by  its  suddenness  so  successful, 
that  throughout  the  kingdom  six  hundred  thousand  stands  of  arms  were 
wreated  from  hands  in  which  they  would  otherwise  have  soon  been 
employed  for  tbe  re -establishment  of  Don  Carlos,  the  priests,  and  absolu* 
tism.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  this  memorable  day  at  Ma- 
drid, that  Colonel  Lopez,  (who  happened  to  be  at  tbe  capital  with  hia 
wife,  to  reclaim  a  large  sum  of  money  arbitrarily  seized  from  the  family 
of  the  latter  by  the  Oovemment  in  Cuba,)  reappeared  on  the  scene, 
aignally  distinf^iahing  himself  by  the  activity  and  boldness  which  he 
exhibited,  in  heading  bodies  of  the  people  in  this  operation  of  disarm- 
ing the  royalists.  Always  a  thorough  republican  in  heart  and  convic- 
tion, be  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  to  welcome  the  revival  of  the 
old  Constitution  and  the  constitutionalist  party,  and  his  joy  took  tbe 
natural  form  of  zealous  daring  in  tbe  performance  of  this  practical 
service  to  the  cause  of  his  pnnciples;  a  service  which  was  not  all 
one-aided,  a  considerable  part  of  the  National  Guard  and  some  of  tbe 
tronpa  being  royalist,  and  several  attempts  being  made  by  the  latter 
party  to  rally  and  make  a  stand  against  the  tide  of  popular  entbusiaem 
that  rose  and  raged  around  them,  and  finally  overbore  all  resistance. 
Uore  than  once  in  die  course  of  Uie  day  Lopes  was  seen  driving  be* 
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fim  him  mnstjr  with  hu  sword,  conaiderable  bodias  of  tha  royiliota, 
armed  with  thair  guns,  to  the  priocipal  guard-houae,  to  deliver  up  their 
ums,  trootiag  them  with  little  ceremooy,  and  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  fiat  of  hia  sword,  and  indeed  cowing  them  icto  obedience  to  hit 
command  as  though  he  had  Iwen  their  own  officer. 

The  conse<)uence  of  this  daj  was,  that  he  was  speedily  despatched 
to  join  the  arm;,  aa  first  Aide-do-Gamp  to  tha  Commander-in-Cbief, 
Gen.  Valdez  ;  and  after  taking  a  roost  active  part  in  tfae  war,  being  usu- 
ally selected  for  the  most  daring  military  work,  he  found  himself  at  its 
close  a  General,  and  covered  with  military  decorations,  among  which 
were  the  highly  distiDguished  ones  of  the  grand-crosses  of  ^Abr- 
mengiido  and  Isabel  la  CtUoUca.*  Between  himself  and  Valdez  (who 
was  afterwards  CaptaiD-General  of  Cuba)  a  devoted  friendBhip  arose, 
which  has  never  sustained  any  diminution.  The  only  pure  and  upright 
Captain-General  sent  to  Cuba  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  therefore 
necasaarilj  too  good  to  be  long  left  by  the  GovemmeQt  in  that  po6t,Valdei 
has  always  been  regarded  bj  Lopez  as  the  most  virtuous  roan  breathing. 

In  hia  political  sentiments,  General  Lopea  never  wavered  from  his 
fidelity  to  die  democratic  party,  known  in  Spain  as  the  liberal  txaltadn 
party.  As  a  known  and  reliable  member  of  that  party,  he  was  appoint 
»d  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  kingdom,  a 
post  created  for  him  at  a  critical  period.  He  at  diSerent  periods  fill- 
ed the  posts  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  various  provinces.  Though 
aicessively  caressed  by  the  Queen  Mother  Cristina,  he  early  learned 
to  despise  and  distrust  her,  and  her  false,  selfish  and  intriguing  politics. 
.  On  the  occasion  of  the  popular  nsurraction  at  Madrid  which,  r^ 
suited  in  the  emulsion  of  Cristina  from  the  Regency,  Gen.  Lopes 
was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  people  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
capital,  as  Governor  of  Madrid,  which,  when  he  found  it  incumbent  on 
him  as  a  doty  of  humanity,  at  a  difficult  and  critical  moment,  be  con- 
sented to  do.  The  city  being  threatened  by  the  army,  ho  made  the 
most  energetic  preparations  for  its  defense  ;  but  happily  Uie  withdrawal 
of  the  obnoxious  Queen  Mother  to  Paris  averted  the  necessity  of  the 
struggle,  for  which  he  had  braced  the  nerves  of  tha  people  by  the  firm- 
oess  of  his  resolution  and  the  vigor  of  his  measures.  Esparlero,  on 
whom  the  government  then  devolved,  and  who  was  soon  after  appoint- 
ed Regent  by  the  Corter,  was  anxious  to  induce  Lopez  to  retain  the 
post  of  Governor  of  Madrid ;  but  the  latter  would  not  remain,  beyond 
the  period  of  emergency  for  which  be  had  been  called  upon  by  the 
people  themselves,  in  a  situation  in  which  it  roight  become  his  duty  to 
act  against  the  people  for  the  repression  of  turoulta,  and  three  tiroes 
pressed  upon  the  Regent  bu  resignation;  which  was  only  accepted 
wben  he  positively  refused  to  take  a  negative  answer,  and  had  relieved 
Espartero  from  the  difficulty  oi  filling  his  place,  by  himself  recom- 
mending a  competent  successor. 

Anterior  to  this  period  be  had  been  appointed  a  Senator  of  the  Kio^ 

*  Even  CsrliU  hutoruiu  ipesk  with  hish  praise  of  their  owa  moet  fonniilahle  ene 
my,  Lopei ;  raliting,  amODg  other  wt*,  tha  manner  in  which  he  NTsd  the  armj  and 
ilw  fannor  of  Geniinl  Caranilelet,  who,  almost  beaten,  by  a  enrprna.  allowed  Lopes, 
tbaagh  onlj  a  oolansl,  u  rally  tfae  Hying  Iroops.  aMame  the  entire  oommand,  virtaallf 
fnpenede  Am  goosral,  and  to  a  gnat  extent  letneve  tbs  diaaater  oT  ilw  taj. 
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dom,  bj  the  Liberal  city  of  Serine.  Anthorized  by  tie  constitution  ts 
Dominate  three  pereons  for  the  Senate,  from  whom  the  crown  had  to 
select  one,  Seville  took  effectual  meana  to  make  good  ita  deiire  to  b* 
represented  by  Lopez,  by  naming  sa  his  colleagues,  in  the  nomiiietioD, 
two  candidate*  whom  it  waa  impoSBible  for  the  court  to  adopt,  the  one 
being  the  lofaate  Don  Francisco  de  Paula,  tbe  ancle  of  tiie  younv 
Queen  and  brother  of  Don  Carina,  and  the  other  being  a  diatinguiabeit 
Carlist  Bishop. 

Hia  office  of  Senator  afforded  General  Lopez  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  politics  of  Spain,  the  spirit  and  action  of  ita  government, 
aapecially  in  reference  to  ita  American  Colonies,  (Cuba,  hia  country  by 
adaption  and  marriage,  being  the  principal  one,)  which,  amidst  tbe 
clash  and  splendor  of  arms,  he  bad  never  before  possessed  ;  and  be  wiV- 
lingly,  for  a  while,  forgot  the  latter,  glorious  as  they  bad  been  to  him, 
to  avail  faimeelf  of  the  advantageous  facilitiea  of  his  position  fortho 
former.  Disgust  and  indignation  were  the  first  fruits;  resolution  to  b« 
the  Liberator  of  Cuba,  the  next.  The  repulse  of  the  Cuban  deputies 
from  their  seats  in  the  Cortes — a  Cortea  existing  by  virtue  of  a  coin 
Btitntion  which  gave  to  those  deputies  the  same  rights  with  those  whose 
votes  repulsed  them — bad  already  awakened  a  deep  feeling  of  resent' 
ment  in  his  breast,  as  in  that  of  all  his  Cuban  compatriots.  Though  ■ 
soldier  from  childhood,  he  had  never  had  other  than  sn  American  heart, 
aod  he  soon  learned  to  regard  with  eelf-reprnach  bis  own  glory  acquired 
ID  the  Spanish  service,  and  to  despise  the  glitter  of  his  own  uniform  ae 
a  mere  livery,  no  more  honorable  in  his  eyes  than  that  which  bedizened 
a  rich  roaa'a  negro  cdUttro  in  his  own  country.  Such  thought  i:i  the 
breast  of  a  man  so  honest  in  conviction,  so  resolute  in  will,  and  so  feaiw 
less  it)  execution,  was  no  barren  sentiment ;  and  he  deliberately  deter* 
mined  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  liberation  of  hia  country  and 
the  recovery  of  his  own  dignity, — measuring  the  latter  by  a  far  higher 
standard  than  the  vulgar  one  of  rank,  military  distinction,  power  or 
court  favor.  Resigning  bis  seat  as  a  Senator,  he  inatsied  witn  Espar* 
laro  on  being  allowed  to  return  to  Havana ;  a  permission  which  be  did 
not  obtain  without  extreme  difficulty,  nor  till  after  long  resistance  oa 
tbe  part  of  the  Regent,  it  being  contrary  to  the  jealous  policy  of  Spain, 
in  the  government  of  her  rich  colony,  tbe  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  to 
allow  any  American  bom  officer  of  rank  or  importance  to  go  there.  An 
intimate  friendship  with  Espartero,  the  noble  hesd  of  the  Liberal  or 
Progressist  party  in  Spain,  alone  made  practicable  theimportunity  with 
which  General  Lopez  insisted  on  his  demand,  which  he  even  enforced 
by  making  it  the  allemative  to  a  resignation  of  bis  commission  ; — and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  own  determined  purpose  in  going,  and  the 
consequences  which  have  resulted  from  it,  prove  clearly  enough  thft 
policy  of  that  rule,  on  tbe  part  of  the  Spanish  Govern  ment,  to  which 
be  thus  succeeded  in  causing  himself  to  be  made  tbe  fatal  exception.* 

General  Valdez  was  at   this  time  the  Captaio-Oenenl  of  Cuba,  to 

'Lnpez'i  secret  vrufaei  niid  viawn,  early  adopted,  hid  made  bim  an  objpct  oral  least 
•o  mnch  •□•ptcion,  in  reference  to  Cuba,  thai,  lerersl  vean  berore,  by  a  proceeding 
smanatiag  froni  Havana,  and  inxat  Tacon,  ihen  Oaplaia-Qeneral,  ha  had'been  mbjecM 
to  ■  fbrnwl  trial  on  tbe  charge  of  conapiring  lor  the  indepeodence  of  that  colany,  and 
of  having,  at  a  dinner,  prDporcd  aa  a  toaic  a  aentimeoi  to  that  tSect.  He  aucceeded, 
however,  ia  baffling  hia  enemies,  and  wm  aoqaitted. 
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which  post  he  had  beao  shnrtly  bafore  appointoil,  to  ■  greftt  esteni 
through  the  iofluence  of  Lopez,  who  bad  urged  it  strongly  as  a  mvana 
of  affording  to  himself  an  ojiportiinitj  of  retuTniDg  to  Cuba  with  Va]~ 
doz.  The  latter,  as  his  most  iatimate  and  devoted  friend,  solicited 
permission  that  Lopez  should  accompany  him,  but  without  success  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  several  mntiths  afterwards  that  he  finally  effected  hia 
otject,  as  before  remarked,  par^y  through  his  threat  of  resigning  bia 
commission  nnd  partly  from  the  Regent's  personal  attachment. 

It  was,  we  beliere,  in  1639,  that  he  returned  to  Cuba.  During 
the  period  of  the  Captain-Qeneralship  of  Valdez,  honor,  triendebip  and 
gratitade  combined,  to  require  him  to  postpone  any  steps  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  purpose  which  nerer  slept  within  his  breast. 
The  downfall  of  Espartero,  and  the  restoration  of  Haria  Cristina 
to  power,  supported  by  Narvaez  and  the  army,  by  causing  the  recall  of 
the  virtooas  Valdez,  (who  was  succeeded  by  O'Donnell,  the  predo- 
oeasor  of  the  present,  Roncali,)  released  him  from  the  personBl  obli- 

itions  by  which  at  first  he  bad  felt  himself  fettered ;  and  his  friends  id 
[avsna  were  surprised  at  the  evident  content  and  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  received  a  change  of  parties  necessarily  dapriviog  htra  of 
the  posts  which  be  held  in  the  military  government  of  the  Island. 
Under  Valdez,  he  was  Governor  of  Trinidad  sjid  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Central  Department,  as  well  as  President  of  the  Military  Com* 
mission.  He  gladly  laid  down  these  posts  on  the  anrival  of  the  period 
of  opportunity  and  freedom  for  which  he  had  impatiently  waited  j  and 
creating  a  pretext  for  returning  to  the  Central  Department  in  retire 
ment,  (retaining  of  course  bis  position  and  rank  as  General,  thougb 
not  on  duty,)  by  undertaking  the  working  of  an  abandoned  copper 
mine,  be  devoted  himself  mainly  to  his  abject  of  organising  pr^ara- 
tions  for  his  intended  rising  of  the  people  against  their  oppressors;— en 
object  which,  it  is  scarcely  needed  to  say,  required  extreme  cnutioD 
and  tact  as  well  as  boldness,  though  be  well  knew  that  the  general  sen> 
timent  of  the  people  was  already  strongly  predispoeed  to  a  movement  lor 
independence.  With  this  view  he  exerted  himself  in  many  ways  to 
establish  a  pergonal  popularity  and  persoual  relations,  as  estensively 
as  possible  with  the  country  people  of  all  the  surrounding  region,  the 
gui^irot;  every  one  of  whom  is  more  accustomed  to  the  saddle  than  to 
any  other  seat,  so  that  ibey  may  be  called  a  population  of  cavalry, 
whom  a  very  liule  training  under  the  inspiration  of  such  a  leader  would 
make  a  mounted  fnrce  inferior  to  none  in  the  world.  He  employed 
every  mode  in  bis  power  to  make  himself  personally  familiar  wth  them, 
to  win  tbeir  confidence  and  to  attach  them  by  services  and  favors  ; — an 
operation  in  which,  always  lavish  and  careless  of  money,  be  spent  witb 
an  unreserved  hand. 

Among  other  modes  of  ploughing  the  ground  for  the  harvest  inhis  view, 
he  made  himself  a  volunteer  dispenser  of  medicines  and  medical  ad- 
Ttce  to  the  country  people  for  many  a  league  around,  reposing  hia 
conscience  on  some  French  manuals  of  practice,  and  on  some  smattering 
of  knowledge  in  that  line,  which  was  probably  atone  enough  to  place 
him  ■■  at  the  head  of  the  profession"  among  the  country  practitioners  of 
Cnba.  In  this  way  he  established  the  most  friendly  relations  with  hun- 
dreds of  families  of  the^a;Vroi  of  the  Ceniro. 

Another  mode  adopted  bj  him  of  bringing  the  conntty  people  lo«> 

I      .  .C.oogfc 
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tber  and  of  minglinff  with  tbem,  waa  by  making  niBtoliei  for  cock- 
fightinff  at  rariouB  point*.  This  favorite  popular  amuBemenc  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  Gorernment,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such 
ffalhsringa  of  the  country  people;  bat  having  contrived  toeztortalicenBa 
from  O'Donnell  for  the  occasion  of  the  roya)jE«ffas  or  holidays,  though 
the  latier  had  refused  many  other  applications,  he  not  only  got  up, 
with  a  few  of  his  friends,  a  grand  exhibition  which  brought 
together  half  the  country,  but  be  mansged  to  keep  it  up  for  the 
year  round  at  many  different  places,  without  being  interfered  with 
by  the  local  autboriliee, — using  the  shade  of  some  broad  tree  for  the 
place  for  meeting.  Mingling  thus  familiarly  among  the  gitajirot,  io 
their  own  costume,  and  as  one  of  themselves,  he  thus  prepared  them  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  approaching  day.  Aided  by  the  respect  due  to 
his  rank,  the  brilliancy  of  his  military  reputation  as  the  well-known 
bravest  and  boldest  officer  of  Cuba,  his  generosity  and  character  for 
humanity  and  good  nature,  he  thus  established  an  influence  such,  that 
be  bos  always  been  confident  that  that  whole  regioo  would  rise  at  his 
voice,  whenever  he  should  summon  the  people  to  rally  round  the  Bag  of 
liberty  and  independence. 

Having  determined  early  in  1648,  that  the  proper  time  had  arrived, 
he  was  only  induced  by  some  friends  to  postpone  nis  intended  rising  for 
•  short  time,  in.order  to  await  the  results  of  some  communicationa 
which  had  proceeded  from  a  highly  distinguished  American  officer  in 
Mexico,  who  knew  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  Island.  This  delay 
led,  ihroQgh  an  accidental  cause,  to  the  discovery  of  his  plan  by  th« 
Government,  and  to  the  sadden  arrest  of  his  friends,  and  the  codsa- 
quent  necessity,  as  explained  at  the  beginning  of  this  sketcl^  of  hia  , 
own  precipitatie  embsrkstion  for  this  country,  from  whose  friendly 
shores  he  hoped  soon  to  '  be  able  to  return.  His  plan  for  Cuba  has 
always  been  Independence  and  Annexation  to  the  American  Union. 
After  his  escape,  he  was  condemned  to  death.*  Against  the  pera<ins 
who  had  been  arrested,  {some  of  them^erhaps  with  reason  and  some 
without,)  no  evidence  existed,  and  the  greater  part  were  released,— 
some  being  sent  out  of  tbo  country. 

The  rest  of  General  Lopez's  life  has  to  be  vritten  bj  a  future  biogrs- 
pber.  To  the  slight  outline  we  hare  here  given,  we  will  only  add  a  few 
anecdotes  illustrslite  of  ihst  enterprising  fearlesaness  to  which,  united 
with  a  quick  and  keen  perception,  fertility  vf  resources,  knowledge  of 
men  and  gift  of  command,  are  to  he  ascribed  the  rapid  and  brilliant  honors 
of  his  military  career ;  respecting  which,  the  most  extrsordinary  ci^ 
enmstance  is,  that  while  it  wsa  commenced  perforce,  sod  as  the  only 
chance  fur  bis  life,  his  heart  has  never  been  in  it,  and  he  has  never  desired 
belter  than  an  opportnnity  of  withdrawing  altogether  from  the  military 
profession  itself. 

On  one  occsaion  in  South  America,  landing  with  an  expedition,  some- 
what i  la  Cortex,  in  a  wild  and  unexplored  region,  occupied  by  a  highly 
warlike  tribe  of  wild  Indians  {Indiot  bravot)  who  never  had,  nor  ever 

*  Ammis  hii  papera,  leiied  by  Ihe  gov«niR>ent,  waa  s  letter  to  the  quMii,  rE«ig:tiiiif 
hi*  c»mniH*iDa.  which  wu  to  have  been  tent  to  die  Cantain-GeneT^  a  day  or  two  b»- 
fiire  bb  riaing.  Thia  baa  been  deacrib^',  by  a  friend  who  had  •ean  it,  aa  b  verj  noble 
■ad  bemtibl  prodnoiion,  finely  reeoDcStDg  the  duty  of  militaiy  honor  with  ibat  <t 
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haT«  beea  tsmed,  and  with  wbom  thej  had  a  serere  engagemeDt  on  land- 
ing, the  whole  parij  came  well  nigh  perishing  far  want  of  water.  Strik- 
ing into  the  interior  in  quest  of  water,  after  marching  in  a  tropical  climate 
for  a  whole  day  without  finding  Btreaia  or  apring,  thej  were  at  ltuit's[^ 
pioached,  at  aboul  atiDset,  hy  an  Indian  warrior  mounted  on  a  magni- 
ncent  horse,  creamM;oiored,  with  black  mane  and  feet.  Lopez  was  in 
adraDce  with  a  amall  column  when  the  commander  summoned  him  to 
consultation.  The  Tessela  from  which  they  had  landed  the  afternoon  be- 
fore had  sailed,  so  that  they  had  no  return.  A  number  had  already  died 
of  exhaustioB  and  thirst.  They  contrived  to  make  the  Indian  anderataad 
their  want,  and  he  in  turn  conveyed  to  them  that  he  could  conduct  them  to 
water  which  they  could  reach  by  day-break.  But  here  arose  the  perplexity, 
how  far  he  was  to  be  trusted.  His  purpose  might  be  to  decoy  them 
Bway  from  the  relief  which  they  might  otherwise  perhaps  find  in  the  di- 
rection they  were  pursuing,  and  to  lead  tliem  off  astray  to  a  certain  and 
horrible  fate.  In  the  midst  of  thia  anxious  uncertainty  Lopez  solred  the 
difficulty  in  a  mode  little  likely  to  occur  to  another,  by  proposing  to 
moaot  hiroseir  behind  the  Indian,  on  the  powerful  and  fresh  horse  of  the 
latter,  and  to  go  at  the  utmost  speed  in  quest  of  the  water,  to  verify 
what  was  understood  from  theeigusof  the  Indian  ;  telling  the  commander 
that  if  he  returned  all  would  of  course  be  well,  while  if  he  did  not  return 
it  would  prove  that  be  was  killed,  that  the  Indian  was  playing  false, 
and  that  therefore  they  should  in  that  case  infer,  that,  by  pushing  on  in  the 
direction  they  were  going,  they  would  probably  find  relief.  The  ofPei 
was  accepted,  and  his  companions  remained  on  the  spot  to  await  the 
result,  all  the  bands  of  discipline  being  meanwhile  wholly  relaxed.  Ai 
it  resulted,  the  Indian  conducted  him  truly,  though  of  course  Lopez  had 
to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  and  of  the  night,  moaoted  behind 
a  guide  who  might  lead  him  only  into  the  midst  of  eneoiieat  He  reached 
the  water,  returned,  and  hy  conducting  them  to  it  saved  the  lives  of  the 
whole  expedition.  It  proved  that  the  Indian  was  of  a  tribe  hostile  to 
those  against  whose  territory  the  expedition  was  proceeding.  Some  of 
his  wives  had  been  carried  off  on  a  foray,  and  he  was  in  purenit  of  then 
when  he  came  upon  the  strangers  whom  he  supposed  of  course  the  ene< 
mies  of  his  enemies,  and  therefore  his  friends.  The  Indian  Orpheus  was 
rewarded  not  only  by  the  recovery  of  his  two  or  three  lost  Eurydices,  but 
by  liberal  presents,  and  he  aflerwards  proved  a  serviceable  guide. 

The  occasion  on  which  be  received  the  cross  of  San  Fernando,  above 
alluded  to,  was  as  follows.  Morillo,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  men,  was  pursuing  the  Patriot  army  of  Faez,  numbering 
a^ut  3,000,  over  the  Ibmni  or  plains  of  Venezuela,  trying  in  vain  to 
bring  the  latter  to  an  engagement.  This  the  latter  had  of  course  no  diffi- 
enity  in  avoiding,  his  whole  force  consistingoffirst-rete  cavalry,  while  the 
Spanish  army  was  mainly  infantry.  Lopez  was  at  this  period,  as  his 
been  above  mentioned,  at  the  head  of  a  picked  squadron,  reserved  for 
decisive  moments,  with  which  it  was  a  point  of  honor  never  to  turn  their 
backs.  He  had  lost  half  of  it  in  a  severe  engagement  that  morning, 
wid  with  the  rest,  tbirty-eight  in  number,  was  marching  on  the  extreme 
flauk  of  the  army,  when  he  received  an  order  from  the  general  to  gal- 
lop forward  and  harass  the  rear  of  Paez's  retreating  array.  Morillo  bad 
not  recognised,  at  the  distance,  the  fragment  which  remained  of  Lc^ez't 
squadron  ;  which  be  would  never  otherwise  have  sent  on  such  a  service, 
especially  after  the  morning's  work.    Rash  as  the  order  was,  it  wu  of 
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eoane  obeyed.  On  the  per&ctly  level  pnirie  which  wu  the  soene  of 
the  operation,  what  ensued  vru  in  view  of  both  anniea.  Paez,  pro- 
voked at  tbe  insolence  of  this  little  squadron,  hailed,  and  put  himself  in 
person  at  the  liead  c^  a  splendid  corps  of  about  300  men,  bis  guard, 
the  well-known  flower  of  his  array,  in  scarlet  uuifarms,  and  every  mas 
•uperbly  mounted ;  and  this  corps  waa  seen  to  detach  itself  from  the 
main  body  and  rapidly  approacn  the  little  band,  whose  destruction 
seemed  inevitable  before  the  swoop  of  that  force.  Lopez  asked  fais 
men  if  they  would  stand  or  mm.  The  reply  was  that  they  would  do  aa 
be  should.  His  answer  was  to  fling  himself  from  his  horse,  and  com- 
mand them  to  do  the  same,  thus  burning  his  ikip*  ;  and  then  to  form  hia 
men  in  line,  to  stand  their  ground  aa  long  as  they  could  with  the  lances 
and  carbines  whicb  were  their  arms.  He  thus  repulsed  the  charge  of 
Paez  and  hia  guard,  refusing  to  surrender,  and  maintainiBB;  himself  till 
Morillo  could  hasten  up  his  cavalry  to  their  support,  and  till  the  able 
Paez,  with  whom  his  retreU  was  of  much  more  importance  thsn  the  an- 
nihilation of  this  handful  of  gallant  fellows,  whom  none  admired  mora 
than  himself,  withdrew  bis  guard,  and  left  Lopez,  with  what  remained 
of  his  dismounted  squadron,  to  receivo  the  cordial  embraces  of  his  Ge- 
neral, and  the  plaudits  of  the  whole  army,  who  had  witneased  the  scene. 
On  another  occasion,  id  the  Carlist  War  in  Navarre,  he  saved  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Ueneral  Valdez,  to  whom  he  was  atthetime  Aide- 
de-Camp,  and  a  division  of  his  army,  under  the  following  circumstanoea. 
Valdez  had  allowed  himself  to  be  surpi-ised  with  only  a  small  part  aX 
bis  army,  in  a  village  named  Durango,  where  he  had  established  his 
headquarters ;  the  rest  of  the  army  being  scattered  in  various  direo- 
tians  on  different  services.  Suddenly,  through  one  of  those  rapid 
■Dovementa  of  concentraUon  which  marked  the  system  of  wsHare  of 
Zamatacarregui,  the  celebrated  Carlist  Commander-in-Chief,*  he  found 

*  ZuiHlBCWTegai    nu    s  traly  great 

owe*  lbs  ifaroDn  to  wbioh  (bo  doe*  w  Jiule        

{■iDOU*  chief  on  the  balooof  of  a  boiue  in  Bilboa.  Zumaluorregai  laid  Lord  Elliott, 
(the  Bngli»h  eiiToy  who  medi»ted  belweon  Ibe  Iwo  pwtie«  lo  rMloro  Ibst  dreadrol  oi- 
▼it  wkr  to  ibe  nit«  of  civilized  wufare,)  tbat  Lapez  wu  the  only  one  of  Ibe  Criatiao 
officer*  whom  heat  ail  feapod,  "  ieeame  he  alitayi  did  itkat  \t  mid  kt  vanld."  One 
thing  wblch  Lopez  eflVoIed,  greatly  anaci^ed  wid  puzzled  the  Ou-liit  commiuider,  do 
other  of  the  Criilioo  General*  being  able  lo  do  tbe  aauM,  tbaiigh  wvenil  of  (he  lattei 
were  native*  of  tbe  region  in  qoealion, — ihia  wa.'  to  organiEe  aod  keep  on  fool  a  N*. 
VirraH  corp*.  (the  popolation  of  Navarre  being  all  devoted  Caritata.)  Lopei  managed 
to  keep  up  a  body  of  370  of  Ibew,  nboin  be  treated  with  great  favor  and  mnfidenco, 
■taking  (hem  even  hia  ba^J-gnard.  The;  were  well  known  ai  "  Iom  ColoradoM  it  Lit- 
fit,"  ••  Lopez's  Red*,"  from  the  color  of  their  uniform.  Among  Gen.  Lopes'*  pap^ra, 
I*  an  intereating  leiier  from  the  ^reat  Carliai  commander.  On  the  taking  of  a  cenain 
town,  Lopez  protected  the  life  of  a  wounded  Oarliat  aaldier,  a  Navarrete,  wbo  waa  found 
h  il,  ami  whom  tbe  Oriatinoa  were  about  to  diapatcb,  according  lo  the  palile  cuaiom 
of  (he  coantrj  and  lime.  Lopez  aent  him  to  hi*  own  qnartera,  and  >lhence  to  anoiber 
town  to  be  tended  and  cored.  Some  months  al^er,  the  nun  being  now  quite  re- 
■lored  to  healih,  and  leading  a  verj  comfortable  life  ander  tbe  proteclion  be  bad  re- 
veirnd,  (practiiing  hli  trade  u  a  shoemaker,)  he  was  brought  to  tbe  atlsnlion  of  I»pei 
wbo  had  forgotten  all  abont  him,  and  the  latter  aent  for  him,  hoping  to  find  in  him  a 
recruit  for  hi*  Cotorado4.  He  began  by  asking  bim  wbateicu*e  he  (L.)  could  hare  now 
that  the  other  wa*  enred,  for  not  lelting  bim  be  ihoi,  lince  il  waa  only  liia  being 
woonded  beliire,  which  had  enabled  him  to  aave  him.  Ttaia  waa  nthor  an  embar- 
raaiing  quealion.  General  Lopez  then  went  on  to  ask,  if  he  were  free  now.  where  of 
all  places  would  be  prefer  to  go,  and  what  to  do  T  The  man  aniwered,  frankly  and 
boldly,  that  be  woatd  prefer  to  go  and  join  hia  old  company  among  the  Carliata;  a  replj 
whkh  ao  pleaaed  Lopei  that  be  al  ouoe  deapaCcbed  hiin  wilh  a  ooorteona  letter  to  Zanu 
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himself  surrounded  in  every  direction  with  greatly  superior  forces. 
Durango  was  situated  in  a  vaDe;,  encompaasea  with  faitls  of  moderate 
elevation,  of  which  the  enemy  saddenly  Uiok  possesaion.  Escape 
seemed  impoaaible  ;  a  bird  alone,  as  it  seemed,  could  carry  the  intelli- 
gence CO  the  nearest  Cnatino  division,  stationed  at  Ermos,  ten  or  twelve 
miles  distant,  so  as  to  summon  it  to  the  rescue.  Colonel  Lopez,  how- 
ever, voluDieeted  to  do  it,  claiming  it  as  bis  duty  and  right  as  first  Aido 
da-Camp,  and  pledged  himself  to  bring  up  the  division  at  Ermoa.  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  though  regarding  the  attempt  as  desperate,  yet 
yielding  to  bis  demand,  told  bim  he  might  then  take  what  force  he  re> 
quired  for  the  purptose.  "  I  could  not  do  it  with  the  half  of  the  divi- 
sion," waa  the  answer,  "  bot  let  me  have  your  piebald  horse,  which  you 
bought  on  my  advice,"  It  was  brought,  atid  Lopez  mounted  it,  taking 
with  him  on);  his  orderly,  (a  fellow  on  whom  he  could  rely  to  follow  him 
over  and  through  any  thing,)  the  latter  being  mounted  on  Lopez's  owd 
favorite  charger.  Directing  him  to  keep  close  to  him,  and  to  regulate  fa  is 
pace  by  his  own,  and,  since  it  was  not  likely  that  both  would  escape, 
instructing  him  ss  to  the  order  to  be  carried  to  Ermoa,  he  set  oi(,t  at 
full  speed  from  Durango,  along  a  road  which  passed  between  two  emt- 
iieaces,  both  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Slackening  then  hia  speed,  as  h« 
got  well  clear  of  the  former  place,  anct  approached  the  enemy,  but  ri- 
ding with  entire  confidence,  he  and  his  companion  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  deserters;  and  two  squadrons  which  bad  at  Grst  detached 
themaelves  from  the  enemy  on  both  sides  to  intercept  them,  slackened 
the  pace  at  which  they  moved  down  upon  the  road  for  that  purpose. 
Re  then,  with  a  nice  calculalioD  of  the  distance  at  which  he  might  ven- 
ture it,  suddenly  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rushed  through  the 
shower  of  balls  which  immediately  poured  down  from  both  side* 
and  in  pursuit,  cleared  the  gauntlet  before  they  could  cut  him  oS, 
and  the  thing  was  done.  In  the  words  of  Valdez's  certification, ''  to  tho 
astonishment  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  army,  both  of  whom  were  watch- 
ing the  operation,  he  traversed  the  line,"  and  the  army  was  saved. 

In  all  the  acts  of  heroic  daring  on  the  part  of  Lopez  which  are  fami- 
liarly current  among  the  Spanish  soldiers,  and  which,  together  with  his 
ll,umenitj,  kindness,  and  freedom  from  the  arrogant  pride  hsbitunl  to  iha 
Spanish  officers,  have  made  him  ao  popular  with  them,  it  is  to  be  remark- 
ed, thal«the  boldness  is  never  recklessness,  but  is  always  elicited  by  a 
worthy  occasion,  and  combined  with  that  quick  and  acute  calculation  of 
the  possibility  which  is  the  essence  of  military  genius. 

We  are  unwilling  to  omit  an  incident  iu  the  military  liTe  of  Getier&l 
Lopez,  in  which  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  recognise  the  "  high  Roman 
fashion."  Together  with  a  large  number  of  others,  he  was  at  one  lime  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Carlials,  at  a  place  named  Canlavieja,  a  for- 
tiGed  place  in  the  deptba  of  the  mountains  of  Arragon,  which  was  eup- 
poaed  a  safe  place  of  custody.  There  were  about  seren  hundred  prison- 
ers collected  there.     Lopez  waa  the  highest  in  rank  among  the  prisoners, 

alscarrepui,  relating  exactly  what  had  poMed,  and  adiliug  that  he  *eiit  him  back  tha 
man,  fne  lojciin  bia  old  compsuy,  ai  a  markol  reaped  Kir  ihe  mull  and  for  him  (Zam- 
■tacarrpgni.)  Zumalacarregui  replied  quite  magiiiRceiitly,  iu  a  very  cuurienoi  luiier. 
tbat  lie  would  not  be  oaldoae  in  seneroiity  by  Geueriil  Lopez,  anii  accnrilin^iy,  in 
retam  fiir  hia  preaenl,  aeat  bim  bacE  teven  CHaiiuo  pritnneri.  free  to  juin  tbeir  crniiM- 
DJea.  Pnriiipa  the  incident  helped  to  throw  a  tittle  Sight,  in  the  mind  of  ibe  Cartiat  chwr, 
apoD  the  myilery  how  liensrsl  Luppz  waa  able  lo  keep  op  a  oorpa  of  NavarrMe,  and 
•Tea  totniat  himtelf  hi  aaraaervedly  lolhsm  aa  hii  body-goard. 
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and  was  confined  in  k  Bmall  room  apart  from  tbe  rest,  with  ibur  oth«r 
BuperioT  officers.  The  governor  of  the  place  vas  k  brutal  and  bloodj 
wretch,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  onlragtng  his  prisoners.  He  wa» 
greatly  enraged  when  a  Cristino  aroij,  under  General  San  Sfiguel,  dow 
oae  of  the  most  respectable  officers  in  Spain,  began  to  approach  the  place 
to  besiege  it,  oTercoraing,  by  extreme  esertiouB,  the  difficuliies  which  ha4 
been  supposed  to  make  it  inaccessible.  The  goTcmor  thereupox  declared 
that  the  first  gun  fired  against  the  place  ahould  be  tbe  Higoet  for  thedealb 
of  all  the  prisoners  in  it,  from  General  Lopez  dowa,  (an  act  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  ihe  aystem  of  war  of  Cabrera,  who  eommaRdeil  for  Doa 
Carlos  in  that  quarter  ;)  and  offered  Lopez  permission  to  write  to  Ssb 
Miguel  to  that  effect, — in  the  belief,  of  course,  thai  he  would  dissuade  him 
froJi  the  enterprise.  Lopez  accordiogly  wrote,  iniieed,  simply  D)entioii- 
ins  the  fact  which  he  had  been  requested  by  the  goreraor  to  communi- 
cate, but  adding,  that  General  San  Miguel  would  of  course  carry  out  hie 
own  plans,  without  regard  to  this  circumstance,  which  was,  moreover,  ft 
proof  that  the  governor  was  afraid  that  he  would  not  be  able  lo  tnaintain 
the  place  against  the  apprehended  siege.  San  Higael  at  length  made  bift 
appearance  before  Cantavieja,  and  began  to  throw  up  his  siege  works. 
The  governor  then  went  to  the  room  in  which  Lopez  was  confined,  and 
told  him  that  he  deeply  deplored  the  necesaiiy  under  which  he  was  now 
l^aced,  of  ordering  the  execution  of  the  prisoners,  but  offered  them  auo- 
ther  chance,  by  saying  that  General  Lopez  might  go  out  to  Sao  Miguel'* 
camp,  to  explain  in  person  the  stateof  things,  so  as  to  induce  the  latter  lo 
withdraw ;  giving  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  return  ini mediately. 
Lopez  accepted  the  offer,  and  presenting  himself  to  San  Miguel  and  hi* 
officers,  who  welcomed  him  as  a  favorite  friend,  sat  down  to  a  cheerful 
breakfast,  at  which  he  explained  the  errand  on  which  he  had  been  sent. 
He  executed  i(,  however,  in  his  own  way,  by  advising  San  Miguel  of  the 
best  mode  of  attacking  the  town  by  storm,  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the 
obeervaiioDs  he  had  been  able  to  make  of  its  defenses  inside ;  and  it  was 
■greed  thai  the  attack  should  be  made  the  next  day.  The  prisoners  had 
contrived  lo  obtain  ihe  promise  of  some  forty  muskets  from  some  of  the 
Navarrese  soldiers  in  the  place,  with  which  they  would  make  at  least  SDine 
resistance  to  the  amiable  purpose  of  the  governor;  a  resistance  whicb 
might  thus  sfford  a  useful  diversion  during  the  attack.  This  being  all 
discussed,  together  with  the  breakfast,  Lopez  rose  to  tieparl,  vfhich  he 
was  not  suffered  to  do  till  he  had  overpowered  the  chorus  of  oppositioo 
he  encountered,  by  the  declaration  of  his  inflexible  resolution.  The  gov- 
ernor confessed  himself  very  much  astonished  to  see  bim  back.  The  town 
was  vigorously  attacked  the  next  day,  and  taken  by  assault ;  the  prisoners 
escaping  the  impending  fate,  (which,  by-the-wny,  a  certain  cvra,  or  priest, 
who  was  one  of  the  principal  Carlist  officers  in  the  garrison,  was  the  most 
eager  to  inflict,)  by  the  rapidity  of  the  operation,  and  the  terror  with  which 
the  (farrison  were  impressed.  "  They  had  no  time,  and  they  were  afraid 
of  reprisals,  that  was  all,"  was  General  Lopez'a  modest  commentary,  on  * 
recent  occasion,  when  the  inquiries  of  some  friends  (who  happened  to 
observe  on  bin  table  a  letter  directed  to  General  San  Miguel  at  Madrid) 
elioiled  the  particulars  of  this  story,  in  which  we  see  at  least  a  ray  of  the 
elaseic  glory  of  Regulus,  though  be  himself  was  the  only  one  who  saw 
Bothing  in  it  remarkable. 

We  will  mention  but  one  other  incident  in  the  eareer  of  this  exiraor- 
diatry  and  noble  nan,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  h»p(aeticaIaptUBd« 
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(br  the  direction  of  popalu  idb8Mb,  u  well  u  for  railitar]'  commatid. 
Before  thn  expulsion  of  Miria  Cnatina  from  tbe  Regencj,  when  ihs 
Liberal  BKaltado  party  had  become  iDdignant  at  the  course  and  indica- 
tioDB  ortheGoTernment,  (it  being  believed  that  Degotiationa  were  on  foot 
for  a  coaliiioQ  between  her  and  Don  Carlos,  through  the  means  of  a  mar- 
riage of  the  young  queen  with  his  aon,)  and  when  the  people  were  espe- 
cially exasperated  at  the  feebleness  with  which  the  war  was  conducted 
on  the  part  of  the  Moderado  goveroroent,  Lopez  happened  to  be  passing 
through  Valencia,  accompanied  by  a  aingle  friend,  on  his  way  to  the 
army  in  Catalonia,  to  which  be  had  been  ordered.  It  was  at  a  period 
when  the  Carliat  General,  Cabrera,  was  raging  through  that  region. 
Lopez  was  a  total  stranger  in  Valencia,  where  he  had  no  other  personal 
acquaintance  than  the  Captain-GeoeraJ,  Mendez  Vigo.  Spending  the 
evening  at  the  theatre,  he  heard  in  his  place  vague  reports  of  some  com- 
motion among  the  people,  of  which  the  Captain-General,  to  whom  he 
spoke  about  it,  made  light.  After  a  short  time,  however,  tbe  latter  roes 
and  left  his  box.  Ten  minutes  had  not  dapaed  before  an  aide-de-carap 
came  in,  pale  and  excited,  and  whispering,  as  be  passed,  to  Lopez,  that 
the  Captain-General  had  been  killed  by  the  populace,  hastened  to  escort 
the  wife  of  the  latter,  ignorant  of  her  husband's  fate,  to  the  government 
palace.  General  Lopez,  in  pursaance  of  bis  military  duty,  proceeded 
there  also,  and  thence  to  the  citadel,  whither  the  authorities  of  the  city 
had  already  hastened,  and  placed  himself  at  their  disposal.  The 
general  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  the  popular  discontent  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  agents  in  Valencia ;  its  immediate  cause,  the  recent 
butchery  of  sixty  Vaiencian  patriots  by  Cabrera  in  a  horrible  manner, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  authoritiea  in  command  tu  make  reprisals  on  the 
Carlist  prisoners  in  the  gaul  in  the  citadel,  or  to  act  with  energy  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  national  guard  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
insurgents,  whoHe  numbers  by  the  next  morning  were  said  to  have  swelled 
to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  infuriated  men,  who  threatened  to  attack  the 
citadel,  demanding,  as  the  first  concession  to  their  vengeance,  the  heads 
of  two  or  three  of  the  principal  and  most  obnoxious  authorities,  acd  the 
lives  of  the  Carlisi  prisoners,  and  then  active  measures  against  Cabrera. 
On  learning  that  General  Lopez  was  in  the  citadel,  whom  they  welt  knew 
by  reputation  though  he  had  never  before  been  in  the  place,  the  leader* 
of  the  populace  expressed  themselves  willing  that  everything  should  be 
placed  in  his  hands  and  under  his  command.  The  trembling  authoritiea 
entreated  him  to  comply  with  this  demand,  and  to  assume  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  revolted  city,  to  which  he  at  length  consented,  as  a  duty 
of  necessity  as  well  as  humanity.  Sallying  forth  alone,  in  consequence, 
be  soon  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  raging  and  shouting 
around  him  in  deafening  and  utterly  unmanageable  confusion,  insisting 
&rst  on  the  heads  of  ihe  victims.  A  den  full  of  hungry  and  howling  lions 
affords  a  feeble  idea  of  a  Valencian  mob  on  such  an  occaaiin,  and  on  that 
occasion.  A  sign  of  faltering  would  have  been  fatal.  Lopez  could  only 
■t  last  by  dint  of  oaths,  violence,  snd  even  blows,  clear  a  sufficient  space 
sruund  him  for  intelligible  conference  with  the  leaders  ^  and  he  then  in- 
■isted  that  he  would  assume  the  command  and  government  of  the  city 
only  on  condition  of  implicit  obedience  to  all  his  directions,  the  first  of 
which  was,  that  every  man  should  immediately  retire  to  his^home  ;  that  if 
they  were  to  govern  him,  instead  of  his  governing  them,  he  would  return 
io  the  citadel,  or  tfaej  might  kill  him  on  the  spot,  u  they  had  done  tbs 
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Captain-General.  He  preTailed,  lud  order  was  restored,— thongh  he  hw 
oflea  remarked  that,  active  as  has  been  his  military  service,  this  waa  the 
moat  intense  crisis,  and  the  most  ariiious  moment,  of  his  life.  The  ob- 
noxious indiriduals  of  the  government  he  contrired  to  get  out  of  the 
way  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  prisoners,  he  procured  from  the  authoritieo  the 
oames  of  all  the  malefactors  under  eealence  of  death,  of  whom  there 
happened  to  be  a  large  number,  fourteen,  already  doomed  to  a  fate  which 
was  only  anticipated  a  little  by  executing  them  as  Carlist  prisoners,  so  aa 
to  appease  the  first  thirst  of  the  mob  for  their  vengeance ;  and  he  then 
turned  their  attention  into  the  channel,  of  vigorous  preparation  for  the 
reception  of  Cabrera,  who  waa  near  and  threatening  the  city. 

In  the  anomalous  situation  into  which  necessity  had  thus  thrown  him, 
•s  the  apparent  head  of  a  rebellion  against  the  government,  while  he  had 
only  accepted  the  helm  in  a  hurricane  amidst  tbe  rocks,  to  steer  the  ship 
to  safely  and  calm  again,  he  was  denounced  at  Madrid,  where  his  deni»> 
crstic  principles  had  already  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  and  fear  ; 
and  the  general  commanding  a  neighbouring  division  of  the  army  ap- 
proached the  city,  summoning  him  to  submission.  He  replied  by  ex- 
plaining privately  the  truth  of  his  position,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  the  other  approached  nearer  he  would  defend  the  city  with  the  people, 
disclaiming  responsibility  for  the  consequences.  He  thus  restored  iran- 
qaillity,  and  satialied  the  people ;  and  lo  complete  the  system  of  his 
measures  urged  the  general,'  (who  had  recognised  the  propriety  of 
Lopez's  course,  and  had  then  been  admitted  into  Valencia,)  to  proceed  at 
once  to  attack  Cabrera.  Thelatter  refused,  pleading  want  of  Eu£<:ient  force. 
'*  How  much  more  would  suffice  to  put  you  in  sufficient  force  T"  "  Two 
thoDsand  men,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well,  you  bhali  have  them  to-mor- 
row." "  But  where  are  they  lo  come  from  t"  "  1  will  furnish  them  from 
the  people  of  Valencia."  "  Noosense,  national  guards,  volunteers,  good 
for  nothing."  "  I  will  command  them  myself,  and  be  responsible  that 
they  shall  be  the  most  eSective  force  of  your  army."  The  proposition 
was  at  length  accepted,  and  the  battalion  was  organized,  to  the  number 
of  3,00U,  in  one  evening  and  night,  ready  to  march  the  next  morning. 
The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  it  was  a  contest  who  should  m 
admilled  into  the  battalion.  Cabrera  was  pursued,  brought  to  action,  and 
completely  routed, — the  Valencians  having,  in  eflect,  done  the  best  part 
of  the  work.  After  this,  there  wsb  no  further  trouble  with  them;  and 
Lopez  resigned  his  singular  dictatorship,  which  he  had  held,  independent 
of  the  authority  of  the  Government,  on  a  tenure  of  quasi-revolution,  for 
about  a  month,  and  went  on  his  way  to  his  original  destination.  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  in  sending  to  the  Government  the  account  of  the 
battle,  recommended,  as  usual,  a  great  number  of  decorations  and  priv 
motions,  through  all  the  grades  of  the  victorious  srmy,  beginning  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  "  Isabel  la  Catolicu"  for  General 
Lopez.  Prom  the  dispoaitio:iof  the  Court  at  that  time  towards  him,  that 
recommendation  was  the  single  one  not  accepted  ;  which  elicited  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  the  reply  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  that  if  it  had 
oo  the  contrary  rejected  all  the  rest,  and  accepted  that  one  alone,  it  would 
bne  been  more  just;  for  that  neither  would  the  battle  have  been  fought 
without  General  Lopez,  nor  without  him  would  it  have  been  won. 

A  nobler  laurel  still,  than  that  of  any  of  his  military  honors,  is  due  lo 
General  Lopez,  for  the  well  known  character  which  atinched  to  him  in 
Cuba,  as  one  to  whom  a  tote  of  wrong  or  oppreauou  was  never  told  witb> 
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out  the  certaiDi;  of  finding  hitn  wilting  to  hear,  quick  to  HjmpBthize,  aai 
never  backwird  in  exertions  to  redress.  While  Valdez  waa  CapiaiiH 
Qeneral,  he  was  thechanael  for  most  of  the  petiliona  and  complsinta  of  all 
kinds,  which  ascended  from  the  unfortunate  and  the  pool,  to  the  supreme 
poner.  On  one  occasion,  with  O'Donnell,  Valdez'a  succeasor,  when,  by 
persiatnnce,  he  had  induced  the  Captain-General  to  revoke  an  oppressive 
decision  which  he  had  just  made,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  old  widuw  apply- 
ing for  B  pension,  Lopez  told  him  that  he  (O'Donnell)  roust  bear  with 
him,  for  that,  under  hia  predecessor,  he  had  many  a  time  twenty-five  casea 
in  a  day,  in  which  he  had  to  urge  the  petitions  of  the  poor,  who  made  him 
their  advocate,  and  he  produced  an  appalling  list  of  meoioranda  of  csset 
which  he  had  then  been  solicited  to  present.  Not  unfrequently  has  he 
been  known  to  make  journeys  from  the  interior  (the  Central  Depart- 
mont)  tu  Havana,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  claiming  justice  for  a  poor 
guajiro,  improperly  imprisoned  or  otherwise  wronged.  And  in  the  army 
the  common  soldier  always  knew  General  Lopez  aa  a  sure  friend,  tu  whom 
be  would  never  have  to  look  in  vain  for  justice  or  generosity.  The  truth 
is,  that,  combining  readily  with  a  very  kindly  disposition,  hia  demo* 
cratic  principles  have  naturally  generated  an  habitual  sympathy  with  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed,  which  an  earnest  and  resolute  energy  of  charac* 
ter  has  ever  tended  to  make  practical  and  active.  On  one  occasion,  when 
reproved  by  the  Captain-General,  Valdez,  for  descending  from  the  dignity 
of  his  rank,  in  appearing  as  the  defender  of  a  subordinate  officer,  before 
a  courl-mcirtial  composed  of  members  of  corresponding  grade,  his  r^ly 
was,  "  that  any  court  representing  the  law  and  the  dignity  of  justice,  was 
far  above  his  or  any  other  military  rank  ;  and  moreover,  that  if  his  gene- 
ral's faja  (sash)  was  to  forbid  his  defeoding  the  cause  of  the  humblest 
•oldier  whom  he  believed  to  be  wronged,  he  would  throw  it  off,  and  pre- 
fer to  return  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant :"  a  reply  which  Valdez  ajYerwards 
acknowledged  to  have  been  ri^ht,  and  to  have  raised  still  higher  the  at- 
tachment and  respect  in  which  he  had  always  held  General  Lopez. 

This  is  the  man  who  (not  without  the  aid  of  some  Cuban  patriots  in  civil 
life,  some  of  whose  names  are  before  the  world,  others,  not  less  worthy,  be- 
ing necessarily  reserved,)  has  undertaken  the  noble  mission  of  emancipat- 
ing Cuba  from  the  yoke  and  the  abomination  of  Spanish  tyranny,  with  a 
view  to  her  entrance  into  our  Union.  North  and  south,  east  and  west, 
we  apprehend  there  are  few  who  will  not  wish  the  movement  God-speed, 
That  the  people  of  Cuba  are  themselves  anxious  for  it,  is  a  truth  familiar 
to  us  through  many  accumulated  evidences.  If  any  one  could  doubt  it, 
the  one  simple  fact,  that  oalj/  one  lady  attendtd  the  Queen's  Birth-nighl 
ball,  in  the  city  of  Mstanzas,  iaat  October,  (and  that  lady  the  wife  of  an 
official,)  would  suffice  to  prove  the  uDanimiiy  of  the  public  sentiment, 
especially  when  we  regard  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  the 
brave  beauties  of  Malanzas  dared  to  make  so  open  a  demonstration. 
General  Lopez's  prestige  with  the  army,  together  with  its  discontent, 
also  well  known,  added  to  the  popularity  which  he  possesses  with  (he 
country  people,  especially  of  the  Central  Department  of  the  Island,  will 
probably  make  the  movement  a  rapid  and  easy  one,  whenever  he  may 
think  it  the  proper  time  to  make  a  voyage  to  Cuba ; — if  indeed  he  atill 
contemplates  such  a  voyage,  at  some  future  day,  when,  tinder  an  admii>- 
istration  less  sympathetic  with  every  anti-popular  cause,  he  may  not  find 
the  Navy  of  the  llnited  Statea  applied  to  the  inglorious  service  of  tbs 
blockade  of  our  own  shores.  ' 
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OHATEACBRIAND'S  SKETCHES  OP  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE." 

It  is  rarely  that  the  literature  of  any  age  or  country  preeents  the  same 
Upect  to  different  mindi.  Tastes,  prejudices,  and  dispoBitioDB,  whether 
speculative  or  practical,  previous  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  the  cir* 
cumatances  of  birth,  religion,  and  a  thousand  other  differences,  minute 
in  themselre^,  but  weighty  in  the  aggregate,  all  conspire  to  influence  our 
estimates  and  appreciation  of  literature.  The  same  work,  even,  is  rarely 
viewed  in  the  same  light  by  every  mind — similar  cauaes  combine  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result.  How  many  are  heterodox  enough  to  rank  Virgil 
above  Homer,  and  even  to  prefer  Pope's  Iliad  to  the  original  T  How 
ollen  is  criticism  at  variance,  when  it  seeks  to  determine  the  relative 
mt^rits  of  authors  T  What  notion  of  the  poetry  of  Byron,  Southey,  of 
Wordsworth,  could  we  gather  from  the  confused  medley  of  the  opinions 
So  dictatoriaily  laid  down  by  the  i)ionthly  reviews?  There  are  certaio 
points,  of  course,  which  enlightened  criticism  can  absolutely  determine, 
and  by  gradually  unfolding  iii  the  public  mind  a  aeuse  of  the  truly  beau- 
tiful and  grand,  enable  it  to  appreciate  the  more  readily  and  correctly  ; 
bat  iudividuHl  differences  of  opinion  must  as  necessarily  exist  in  litera- 
ture as  in  everything  else  which  one  is  called  upon  to  determine  for  bim- 
aelf.  When  an  author,  therefore,  gives  us  sketches  of  the  literature  of  a 
country,  he  must  intend  them  either  as  historical  ur  critical,  or  combine 
the  two  together.  Chateaubriand  has  chosen  the  latter  less  exceptiona- 
ble and  less  hazardous  course — for  history  is  easily  made  to  assign 
causes  which  the  writer's  imagination  or  prejudice  has  discovered. 

A  foreigner's  opinions  of  our  literature  may  he  interesting.  One  likes 
to  know  what  others  think  of  him  \  but  they  can  never  have  much 
weight  with  us,  from  the  obvious  reiison,  that  where  he  happens  to  differ 
from  us,  which  is  not  seldom,  we  claim  to  be  better  judges  than  he  of 
tbe  point  in  question,  from  our  more  intimate  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage. We  may  listen  with  attention  to  a  foreign  wrirer  criticising  our 
fiterature,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  at  his  raniiy  and  assump- 
tion, when  he  thinks  to  instruct  us  as  to  the  merits  of  tbe  authors  we 
have  been  familiar  with  from  childhood,  an (*  the  intricacies  of  a  ian- 
snage  we  imbibed  with  onr  mother's  milk,  and  entwined  into  our  very 
being. 

To  pronounce  with  confidence  upon  the  liierature  of  any  age,  is  a  pre- 
rogative which  belongs  only  to  him  who  bat  spent  his  life  in  mastering 
it.  Literature  varies  in  character  with  the  nation  which  produces  it. 
The  literature  of  France  is  as  distinct  in  its  nnture  from  that  of  Eng- 
land, as  a  Frenchman  is  in  character  from  an  Englishman  Even  in  a 
foreign  dress,  who  does  not  at  once  recognize  the  vivacity  and  short  sen- 
tences of  a  Frenchman  T  To  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  literature  of  two  countries,  the  mind  must,  so  to  speak,  be 

'SketciiBaof  Englufa  Literatiire;  with  couslclera.lioni  on  [he  (<fiiril  of  ibp  Tliiir«, 
Hen,  and  RevolaHon*.  B;  ibe  ViMoullt  de  ChateaabriaDd.  In  two  Talanieit.  hoa- 
don.     1S36. 
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cosmopolilan  in  its  constitution — while  judging  of  that  of  one  coantry, 
il  must  enter  into  (he  spirit  of  the  national  character,  identify  itself  with 
it]  various  features,  mould  itself  into  their  likeness ;  but,  re^fering 
again  its  original  isolated  condition,  go  through  the  same  trans  formal  ton 
with  regard  to  the  other.  We  know  of  no  one  whose  powers  have  been 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  nttiiin  this  eDviable  state  of  mind — surely  M. 
CbateHubrisnd  has  not  attained  it. 

Although  his  sketches  were  ostensibly  written  for  his  own  countrymen, 
one  can  readily  discern  the  uneasy  glances  which  the  senaiiire  anthor  is 
ever  casting  to  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  He  delivers  an  opinion 
dogmaiicalfy,  because  that  is  the  most  natural  way  of  expressing  it,  for 
the  Frenchmen  to  catch  up  and  parade  in  the  saloons  of  Paris,  while  he 
appeals,  half-trembling,  half-triumphant,  to  the  stem  critics  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  to  support  him — deprecating  their  censure  at  the  Tery 
moment  he  demands  their  praise. 

But  one  who  ventures  to  put  forth  his  opinions  of  English  literature 
can  claim  no  indulgence  from  bis  reader,  on  the  acore  of  their  being  de- 
signed  for  any  one  people  alone;  criticisms  do  not  vary  with  those  who 
read  them.  They  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  intrinsic  merit.  An 
author  may  not  indeed  be  aware  of  the  responsibility  he  assumes  when  he 
pretends  to  instruct  us,  but  he  must  be  conscious  that  he  lays  himself 
open  in  some  degree  to  censure.  To  assign  to  an  author  his  proper 
rank  in  the  ^eat  republic  of  letters,  is  generally  no  ordinary  task  ;  but  to 
dispose  of  a  Frenchman's  criticisms  of  English  literature,  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  mutter.  Yet  one  is  not  surprised  that  Chateaubriand  has 
succeeded  no  better ;  his  reading  was  extensive,  but  necessarily  toosuper- 
licial  to  enable  him  to  penetrate  deep  enough  to  find  a  sound  basis  for 
bis  criticisms. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  Reformation,  which,  though  not  exclusively 
relating  to  England,  has  given  Chateaubriand  one  of  those  opportunities 
he  apparently  prizes  so  much,  of  letting  his  imagination  run  away  with 
his  reason — and  the  true  nature  of  which,  even  after  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  it,  seems  so  little  understood.  ,  Luther  did  not  create  it — 
he  was  but  an  agent  in  the  hands  of  God  to  accomplish  His  great  d& 
signs — it  is  often  said,  and  hence  denied,  that  he  was  anything  more 
than  an  ordinary  man.  Chateaubriand  says :  "  The  intellectual  move- 
ment effected  by  Luther  did  not  emanate  from  his  genius;  hehadna 
gtniui."  Strange  words  to  apply  to  the  greeiest  reformer  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Luther  came  at  a  fortunate  r.onjuncture  ;  at  any  other  pe- 
riod it  is  admitted,  that  probably  he  would  never  have  been  heard  of;  a 
revolution  was  just  beginning  to  dawn — a  few  faint  gleams  of  its  spirit 
had  already  manifested  themselves.  Luther  discerned  them ;  and, 
though  not,  perhaps,  aware  at  first  from  what  a  resplendent  luminary  ihej 
shot  out,  he  was  conscious  that  they  were  the  harbingers  of  a  belter  state 
of  things  J  he  engaged  heart  and  soul  to  propagate  the  cause  of  reform, 
and  expose  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church — corruptions  which  had 
already  become  too  glaring  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  degraded 
boor.  The  vicar  of  God  on  earth,  the  most  august  title  that  man  can 
confer  on  his  fellow,  or  human  ambition  aspire  to,  had  become  the 
vicar  of  hell — sullied  with  crimes  and  vices  so  odious  to  humanify,  that 
even  imperial  splendor  could  not  gloss  them  over.  The  ghastly  monster 
would  put  forth  bis  head  at  every  turn.    The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was 
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a  bf-woid  of  deriaioD — simooy  was  nnblushingly  practised — often 
avowed;  the  sale  or  indulgences — that  firebrand  which  Leo  X.  ancon- 
■ciously  applied  to  (he  fabric  of  ecclesiastical  dominion,  and  which  waa 
destined  to  consume  it,  that  b  nobler,  purer,  more  harmonious,  more 
catholic  worship  might  rise  en  ita  ruins — had  become  a  regular  source 
of  rCTenue.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  waa  to  be  completed  at  the  expense 
of  St.  Peler's  power.  Men  were  becoming  diHgasted,  for  they  were 
gradually  becoming  enlightened  ;  they  questioned  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  timidly  at  6rst,  but  boldly  at  length,  as  their  success  gave  them 
courage.  They  remembered  how  the  Pope  had  not  always  been  omnipo- 
tent. They  called  to  mind  those  despised,  persecuted  men,  who,  in  for- 
mer times,  had  expiated  their  heresies  at  the  stake ;  who.  amid  the  ago- 
nies of  the  most  frightful  tortures  that  bigotry  could  devise,  and  paasion 
3  hate  could  execute,  had  avowed  the  cause  of  that  Redeemer, 


who,  to  save  an  erring  world,  had  like  them  laid  down  His  life,  invoking 
the  maledictions  of  Heaven  on  the  tehore  of  Babylon,  while  they  propheaied 
her  speedy  ruin.  WickliB^  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  not  lived  and  Jied  in 
Tain — their  example  and  iheir  spirit  still  survived,  to  animate  and  support 
the  outcast,  forsaken  monk,  who,  in  (he  solitude  of  his  cell,  heard  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  to  bim'through  the  sacred  pages  of  the  followers 
of  His  son,  and  rose  up  to  fuffil  the  misaion  to  which  it  summoned  him. 
Luther  was  borne  along  by  events ;  he  had  no  power  to  contrd  them  ; 
the  revolution  had  begun  before  he  came  into  being,  and  was  silently 
working  its  way  amidst  the  huge  mass  of  corruption  that  polluted  Chris- 
tendom. But  must  we  deny  all  merit  in  him  who  had  the  courage  to 
guide  and  restrain  it,  while  he  gave  it  an  outward  eicpressian,  a  visible 
form  T  Luther  discerned  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  character  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  he  may  not  have  perceived  the  extent  to  which 
the  Reformation  would  go  ;  and,  at  the  outset,  indeed,  we  find  him  con- 
stantly affirming  that  be  meant  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  power  or  pre- 
rogative of  the  Pope  ;  he  desired  only  that  certain  abuses  should  be  cor- 
rected, which  Chateaubriand  calls  a  willingness  to  retrace  his  stepb 
Wei!  may  have  the  humble  monk  been  astounded  at  his  success,  when 
the  students  of  Wirlemburg  burnt  the  propositions  of  Teizel,  wbo  had 
burnt  his!  The  noise  of  his  doings  was  spreading  far  and  wide.  Leo 
X.,  the  successor  of  the  martial  Julius  11.,  whose  arms  had  raised  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  at  home,  to,  perhaps,  the  highest  pitch  it 
ever  attained — and  whose  vigorous  policy  had  extended  and  strengthened 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  abroad,  was  sealed  on  the  Papal 
throne.  He  heard  of  the  bickerings  of  some  obscure  monks  beyond  the 
Alps,  but  strong  in  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic  might,  he  apprehended 
no  danger ;  he  looked  about  him,  and  found  his  spiritual  character  re- 
cognized, the  whole  Christian  world  bowed  at  his  feet.  His  disposition 
was  peaceable.  Literature  was  beginning  to  regain  her  benign  sway. 
Tbe  Medici  had  immortalized  Florence,  and  made  Italy  the  seat  of  the 
arts  and  of  learning.  Leo  was  resolved  to  imitate  the  example  of  bis 
family.  Men  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  flocked  to 
Rome  to  avail  themselves  of  the  patronage  of  the  Pontiff.  Around  him 
Leo  might  see  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  age.  Ariceto, 
indeed,  he  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  draw  from  his  retirement  at  Fei' 
rera  ;  but  there  waa  Sannazanis,  the  rival  almost  of  the  ancient  classic 
writers — Trevaldo,  and  Accolti,  who  was  in  such  favor,  that  tbe  sbopa 
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were  shut  as  for  a  bdidty,  when  it  was  annouDced  that  he  would  reeite 
his  Teraei.  Tbere  waa  Pietro  Bembo,  the  friend  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  ths 
intimate  associate  of  the  poet  Beazzano,  and  Frauceeco  Molza,  the  Tibuilui 
of  hia  age ;  and  above  all  these  wag  Vittoria  Colouna — that  true  exemplar 
af  Italian  TeUnement,  learning  and  wit — who  has  again  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  Madam  de  Stael — for  who  doea  not  recognize  her  in  the  portrait 
of  Coriane  t  Imagination  had  cast  at  her  feet  the  treasures  of  her  magic 
empire,  and  kaowledge  had  penetrated  its  boundless  deptba,  and  brought 
forth  its  richest  gems  to  encircle  her  brow.  This  tendency  to  the  cul- 
ture of  literature  and  art,  Luther,  with  all  his  monkish  asceticism  and 
mortification, did  not  uterltiuk ;  it  was  too  marked  to  escape  his  sagacious 
eye  ;  but  he  was  bj-  no  means  so  fortunate  in  securing  the  alliance  of  mea 
of  letters,  as  his  Papal  rival,  who,  despite  the  bad  system  he  upheld,  bad 

f;enius  enough  to  give  an  enduring  character  to  the  age  in  which  ba 
ived;  his  grestest  ambition  was  that  future  times,  connecting  bia 
name  with  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  aria,  might  look  back  with 
fond  reverence  upon  the  age  of  Leo  X.  Augustus  was  the  patron  of 
Virgil — Leo  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Like  all  men,  and  more  particularly  like  all  great  reformers,  Luther 
was  by  no  menus  always  consistent  with  himself — a  fault  which  bis  en» 
mies  have  not  failed  to  dwell  upon.  "  The  emancipator  of  the  bumao 
mind,"  saja  Chateaubriand,  "  evinces  no  sympathy  for  popular  liberties," 
because  he  did  not  agree  with  Erasmus  in  bin  Uhentm  arhitrutM,  that 
great  doctrine  which  has  made  the  name  of  the  latter  so  dear  to  mankind, 
and  which  even  makes  an  eloquent  writer  ask,  "  which  of  the  two  (Lu- 
ther and  Kraamua)  le(\  more  aubstaDtial  matters  for  posterity — Luther 
denying  free-will,  and  replacing  one  dogma  by  another,  or  Ertsmns 
claiming  fi>r  man  liberty  of  conscience  T "  Luiber'a  mind  was  by  no 
means  metaphysical ;  what  was  not  repugnant  to  common  sense — what 
was  iincounected  with  the  corruptions  of  the  Charcb,  he  admitted  readily, 
for  he  had  no  leisure  for  philosophic  discussion  on  any  of  those  vexing 
and  vexed  questions,  which  have  troubled  man  ever  since  bis  orealioD. 
He  felt  that  he  had  a  mighty  work  to  aocoraplish;  an  omnipotent  hi^ 
rarchy  was  to  be  overthrown — a  hierarchy  which  for  more  than  ten  cen- 
turiea  had  been  steadily  increasing  in  strength,  which  already  ruled  all 
Christendom,  which  the  Jesuits  were  just  beginning  to  extend  into  di»- 
tint  benighted  regions,  and  which  waa  soon  deetined  to  penetrate  from 
the  Great  Wall  of  China  to  the  savage  who  bunted  the  bison  at  the  bead^ 
waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  in  viewing  the  consequences  of  the  Reformation,  tial  the  bias  of 
Chateaubriand's  mind  is  most  plainly  seen.  A  Roman  Catholic  by  birth, 
and  by  Education ;  ealled  by  a  mother's  dying  worda  to  serve  God  ac- 
cording to  the  Holy  Catholic  rites,  and  consecrsted  to  that  service  by 
the  most  sacred  and  impressive  ceremoniee  which,  perhaps,  the  human 
imagination  can  devise,  he  finally  became  an  enthusiast  in  its  defence ; 
the  evils  of  the  system  he  overlooked  j  its  sublime,  self-sacrificing  spirit 
was  congenial  to  his  nature — that  spirit  which  bad  made  many  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  RevcJution,  when  religion  was  sinking  under  the  attacks 
of  atheism,  and  the  goddeas  of  Reason,  paraded  by  the  mob  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  seemed  about  to  be  recognised  by  the  nation.  Cha- 
teaubriand was  then  just  emerging  into  manhood,  firought  op  by  % 
atern  old  father  in  the  strictest  notions  of  the  ancient  rtgime,  ba  nod 
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hoea  introduced  to  Louis  XVI. ;  he  had  seen  the  amiBble  monarch  ia 
the  prii)e  of  hJH  power,  bb  example  and  a  guide  to  ihe  meanest  peaaant  in 
his  realdi ;  and  while  the  ground  was  crnmhling  away  beneath  bia  feel, 
and  a  yawning  chasm  was  opening  to  engalfhim>— sporting,  unconscious 
of  hia  danger,  in  the  lap  of  fortune,  and  the  sunshine  of  hie  gay  court ;  he 
had  ereti  been  at  a  stag-bant  willi  the  royal  victim  of  Robespierre  and 
Danton,  and,  ludicrously  enough,  "  in  at  the  death."  He  had  seen  the 
wrath  cyT  Heaven  descending  nn  the  heads  of  a  guilty  people,  the  guillutin 
drenching  the  paveioente  of  Paris  with  blood — staining  them  with  so 
4eep  and  enduring  a  dye,  that  filly  years  bare  not  been  able  to  wash  it 
oat  He  had  seen  the  Directory  at  the  height  of  its  power — that  infa- 
mous combination  of  wickedness  which  history  cannot  parallel ;  he  knew 
of,  or,  it  may  be,  had  witnessed,  the  terrible  orgies  of  the  secret  clubs  of 
the  capitol ;  he  had  felt  the  iron  away  of  Napi^eon  ;  and,  as  he  wandered 
over  the  prairiea  of  western  America,  or  strolled  over  tlie  hills  of  Judea, 
or  lonnged  in  the  caf^s  of  Damascus  and  Constantinople,  at  mused  on 
the  aite  of  ancient  Carthage,  bitter  grew  his  hatred  oif  the  despot  who 
had  exiled  him ;  bnt,  amid  all  his  troubles,  the  Virgin,  the  Holy  Mother 
of  Ood,  rohed  in  white,  appeared  to  him  in  a  celestial  vision  to  beckon 
faim  to  immortality.  How  could  he  prore  recreant  to  such  Divine  con^ 
nands  as  were  laid  upon  him  T  He  clung  with  tenacity  to  the  religion  of 
bis  fathers — he  defended  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  genius  of  Christianity 
would  alone  bear  hia  name  with  honor  down  to  posterit/.  Before  his 
age  in  everything  else,  be  was  behind  it  in  religion — not  as  manifested  in 
bis  life  or  the  holy  disposition  which  should  reign  in  the  soul,  but  inad- 
bering  to  a  corropted,  decayed,  dogmatic,  human  institution — an  institu- 
tion which,  denying  to  man^ee  investigation,  has,  from  its  very  nature, 
placed  such  shackles  on  the  mind,  as  would  in  time,  we  might 
almost  say,  carry  hack  the  mass  of  mankind  to  that  stale  of  barbarism  and 
ignorance  which  succeeded  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

Society,  in  the  sgeof  Luther,  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  it  must 
either  retrograde  or  advance  ;  it  could  not  remain  stationary  ;  civilizslioB 
was  progressing,  the  mind  was  waking  up  to  s  sense  of  its  own  power — 
«n  under-current  of  thought,  aided  by  an  inquisitive  spirit,  was  flowing 
«a  stronger  and  stronger.  One  thing  only  resisted  its  course,  that 
most  go  down,  or  its  waters  mast  tarn  bac^  on  themselves ;  that  barrier  was 
the  Papist  Church.  Luther  marshalled  the  forces  of  the  mind,  strug- 
gling to  break  the  bonds  which  held  ii,  against  the  great  obstacle  to  its 
triumphant  march,  and  it  fell  with  a  crash,  whose  vibrations  have  not  even 
yet  ceased  to  be  felt 

The  beneficial  consequences  of  the  Reformation  were  gradual.  Civili- 
zation was  not  aided,  perhaps,  otherwise  than  being  suffered  to  take  its 
eouree.  Catholicism  had  done  {at  the  improvement  of  mankind  all  thai 
il  could  do — it  had  reached  its  culminating  point — it  had  crushed  the 
energies  of  man  in  the  early  ages  of  its  existence  ;  bnt  while  it  plunged 
the  intellect  into  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  it 
still  preserved  the  essential  featnres  of  the  sou)  by  its  religious  character. 
In  later  tiroes  it  had  developed  his  faculties,  enlarged  hiH  comprehension, 
taught  him  the  rndiments  of  the  classics,  which  it  liad  rendered  subaer- 
vient  to  its  interests,  by  making  their  language  its  own.  At  the  close  of 
the  15th  century  it  shone  with  its  brightest  lustre — and,  as  it  rapidly  de- 
scended {torn  the  zenith,  ctat  a  baleful  light  around  it,  as  oroinonaly 
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red  u  the  beBTCDs  at  the  Betting  of  the  id idsam mar's  san.  At  thtt 
period,  the  feudal  instilulioas  were  still  in  esixtence — the  old  vasBal  ige 
aBd  aeignuiial  rights,  baioas,  knighls,  and  squires,  fiefa,  military  tenures, 
and  BoccHge,  were  words  with  a  meaning.  But  feudsltsm,  like  Catb<^ 
liciam,  bad  done  its  work — it  had  held  society  together  when  anarchj 
«Qtl  wild  disorder  seemed  about  to  stalk  o?er  the  world  ;  it  had  intro 
duced,  unconsciously  perhaps,  many  of  those  ideas  of  personal  rights — 
that  gallantry,  that  cour:esy,  that  senseof  honor,  that  tine  chivalry  which 
a  great  historian  has  justly  rematkp.d  to  be  the  most  prominent  distin- 
guishing points  in  which  the  modern  differs  from  the  ancient  state  of 
society  ;  but  it  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  man — reaiOD 
had  diflcerticd  the  absurdity  of  many  of  its  customs,  which  were  rapidly 
falling  into  disuse;  ihe  people  had  gradually  become  of  importance; 
property  had  become  more  widely  dimtaed  ;  the  power  of  the  barons  was 
macb  weakened,  and  that  of  the  monarch  consequently  increased ;  the 
laws  were  becoming  more  and  more  respected ;  tnen  dared  to  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  judge,  dependent  mi  the  favorof  the  illiterttle 
baron,  to  those  of  the  one  whom  the  crown  made  independent. 

Protestantism  did  not,  perhaps,  of  itself  enable  men  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Catholicism  and  Feudalism,  but  it  gave  to  the  tnind  the  power 
to  follow  the  bent  of  its  inclinations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  claim  for 
ProtestaiUism  any  absolute,  positive  good,  which  it  has  rendered  man  in 
itself — it  is  enough  to  know  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
world  without  it.  What  would  America  be  T  what  would  he  the  power, 
the  wealth  of  England?  Compare  the  advances  made  in  knowledge, 
literature,  science,  the  arts,  and  in  those  humbler  branches  of  manufacture, 
which  so  materially  affect  the  comfort  of  man,  in  Protestant  with  those 
made  in  Catholic  countries ;  the  contrast  is  humiliating.  Look  at  rero- 
luiionized  France  itself — at  Austria — at  all  Italy — at  Catholic  Europe — 
what  a  spectacle  for  the  philaulhropist  I  What  is  it  that  preserves  the 
En^lisb  throne  amid  the  convulsions  of  monarcbial  power  ?  that  secures 
ti>  Englishmen  those  blessings  of  order,  security,  and  political  happiness, 
which  have  made  her  name  so  famous  among  the  nations  of  the  globe — 
that  has  enabled  her  to  extend  her  flag  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe- 
to  subject  those  regions,  which  Alexander  sighed  for  in  vain,  and  an 
island-continent  that  Greece  and  Rome  never  dreamed  of?  Is  it  Catho- 
licism 1  Had  the  religion,  which  gave  a  moral  significance  to  feudalism, 
perished  with  it,  we  might  now  look  back  upon  it  with  the  same  fond 
regard  and  pious  veneration  which  we  pay  to  that  monument  of  departed 
ages  ;  imagination  would  soflen  its  asperity  ;  tales  of  the  monk  and  the 
knight  would  blend  together,  and  fancy  would  throw  over  it  a  coloring 
which  would  but  deepen  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Protestantism  may 
have  given  no  political  liberty — it  is  necessary  it  should  have  given  it^ 
but  it  has  paved  the  way  for  it,  as  for  everything  else  which  Chateau- 
briand complains  it  has  not  given.  Without  it  we  should  have  got  no 
thing  and  lost  everything.  By  it  we  are  made  capable  of  acquiring 
everything.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject ; 
there  is  not  a  pnge  in  the  "  Sketches"  which  a  Protestant  reader  would 
not  dispute.  Facts  are  ingeniously  made  to  pass  for  truths — causes  are 
lusigned  and  effects  demanded,  which,  should  we  turn  round,  and  re- 
quire of  Catholicism,  would  at  once  show  the  weakness  of  the  party 
from  whom  the  demand  comes.     Yet  we  cannot  but  revere  that  noble 
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•pirit  which  prompted  Chateaubriand  to  defend  and  adrocate  hia  reli* 
gioii — -he  acknowledges  the  same  great  Master  with  ourselves — the  same 
earnestness,  the  same  hij;h  end — the  preparation  for  immortality — char- 
acterizes all  Christians  alike.  Lilte  him,  we  have  been  speaking  more 
of  the  past  than  the  present — and  with  hiro,  too,  we  may  say,  in  that 
noble  passage,  the  promptings,  at  once  of  his  genius  and  his  faith,  whicb 
closes  his  notice  of  the  Reformation — "  The  Protestants  of  the  present 
day  are  not,  any  more  than  the  Catholics,  what  they  form  rljr  were. 
The  Protestants  have  gained  in  imagination,  in  piety,  in  elo(|  ence,  in 
reasott,  in  liberty,  and  in  genuine  piety,  what  the  latter  have  hist.  The 
antipathies  between  the  different  communions  no  longer  exist ;  the  chil- 
dren of  Christ,  from  whatevej  line  (hey  spring,  unite  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Calvary,  the  common  birth-place  of  the  family.  Tlie  licentious 
ness  and  the  ambition  of  the  Court  of  Rome  have  ceased  ;  and  the 
Vatican  is  now  distinguished  by  the  virtues  of  the  enrly  Bishops,  patron- 
age of  the  arts,  and  majesty  of  recollectioris.  Everything  now  tends  to 
restore  Catholic  unity  ;  wilh  a  few  concessions,  on  either  side,  concord 
would  soon  be  established.  To  be  enabled  to  shine  forth  in  renewed 
glory,  Christianity  wants  only  a  superior  genius,  coming  at  the  proper 
time  and  place.  The  Christian  religion  is  entering  upon  a  new  era; 
like  institutions  and  manners,  it  is  undergoing  a  third  transformation. 
It  is  ceasing  to  be  political ;  it  is  advancing  to  the  great  principle  of  th» 
gospel — natural  democratic  equality  between  man  and  man,  as  it  is  ac- 
knowledged before  G-od.  Its  flexible  circle  extends  with  knowledge  and 
liberty,  whilst  the  Cross  forever  marks  its  immovable  centre." — Vol.  I., 
pp.  204-6. 

From  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  but  few 
English  writers  of  note  have  come  down  to  ns;  the  haughty  Henry 
fought  Luther  wilh  hia  own  wenpons — the  husband  of  six  wives,  and 
who  brought  two  queens  to  the  scaffold — the  tragedy  of  Anne  Boleyo 
has  made  him  belter  known  to  o^,  than  the  great  revolution  in  religion 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about — the  (irst  Protestant  king  sinks,  in 
the  pages  of  Shakspeare,  to  a  level  with  Bluebeard.  Cranmer  and  Wolsey 
are  historical  names,  but  the  lover  of  literature  (urns  with  a  sad  pleasure 
from  the  story  of  crafty  ambition  and  unyielding  bigotry,  to  the  unfortU' 
nate  author  of  "  Utopia."  Sir  Thomas  Mnre  was  the  great  martyr  of 
his  age — but  without  him  the  age  would  hardly  be  worth  remembering, 
except  as  connected  with  the  Reformation. 

Shakspeare  and  Milton,  however,  are  the  two  great  geniuses  who 
occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  "  Sketches."  Their  lives,  char- 
acter, and  genius,  have  been  discoursed  upon  at  length.  Unlike  that  of 
most  men  of  high  intellectual  endowment,  the  geniun  of  Milton  was  in- 
fluenced to  such  a  degree  by  the  spirit  of  ihe  times  in  which  he  lived, 
that  unless  we  comprehend  that  spirit,  we  cannot  more  than  half  appre- 
ciate him.  He  is  the  great  dividing  point  of  two  widely-distinct  eras. 
Society  had  long  been  struggling  to  throw  off  the  chains  of  feudalism. 
Even  under  the  iron  sway  uf  Elizabeth,  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  began  to  display  itself.  She  had  sagacity  enough  to  dis- 
cerD  the  real  disposition  of  her  people,  and  yielded  with  a  grnce, 
when  she  saw  it  was  idle  to  attempt  to  enforce  her  prerogative  ;  but  ab- 
solute power  was  tlie  mark  at  which  she  aimed — her  Parliaments  were 
the  tools  of  her  ambition,  while  they  served  to  give  the  appearance  of 
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legality  to  her  decrees.  Bat,  like  Lord  Cbatham,  she  deaired  power,  not 
from  a  love  of  tyranny,  but  for  the  benefit  of  her  subjects.  She  felt  that 
she  could  govern  her  country  witbout  any  other  aid  than  such  as  faithful 
ministers  coaXA  render  her — and  she  chose  them  with  s  judgmeat  and 
camiiin  which  it  would  have  been  well  for  her  successors  to  have  imt- 
taied.  The  great  ideas  of  political  freedom,  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  represeutation  in  the  legislative  part  of  the  governmeDt,  were 
but  little  understood — they  had  scarcely  dawned  upon  the  world — but 
there  was  a  tendency  to  their  more  perfect  comprefaensioo — slow,  it  may 
be,  but  sure  and  inevitable ;  the  regeneration  of  the  pet^Ie  hsd  commeuced 
when  the  first  link  in  the  iron  chain  of  reudslism  was  broken — the  me- 
dieval age  of  tyrannic  oppression  and  ignorance  was  fast  fading  away,  lo 
be  replaced  by  a  purer,  a  better  one — the  genius  of  Christianity  was  tn- 
fusitig  itself  into  the  mind  of  man — to  awaken  him  to  a  consciousness  of 
his  high  destiny — to  urge  him  forward  to  its  accomplishment — to  ofva 
immortality  to  his  view — and  to  give  him  a  foretaste,  even  here,  of  tbe 
bliss  which  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer  promised  in  another  world. 
Silently  and  slowly  were  tbe  customs,  the  manners,  the  ideas,  of  one 
.  age  pussing  away — and  those  of  auolber  succeeding.  Shak^care  lived 
and  died  unconscious  of  tbe  change  that  was  going  on  all  around  him , 
born  in  the  lower.ranka  of  life,  shut  out  from  tbe  society  of  those  men 
of  intelligence  who  could  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  man  for  the  future,  from  a  survey  of  the  past — compaiativelj 
uneducated — giving  nu  heed  to  the  present  condition  of  hia  race,  save 
to  expose  his  foibles  and  passions— Shakspea re  lived  and  wrote — his 
genius  was  profound,  rising  to  the  sublime,  and  descending  lo  the 
ridiculous,  with  equal  ease;  and  though  we  may  not  place  him  by  the 
aide  of  the  great  bard  of  antiquity,  on  that  elevated  pedestal,  belore 
which,  for  more  than  two  th<iusand  centuries,  mankind  has  bowed  in 
silent  admiration,  yet  we  can  scarcely  believe,  with  Chateaubriand,  tbu 
the  time  will  ever  come  when,  as  with  the  unwritten,  and,  consequently, 
ephemeral  lan)(uage,  of  the  tribes  of  Southern  America,  tbe  only  ves- 
tige of  the  verse's  of  Shakspeare  will  be  in  the  prattle  of  the  parrot,  or 
the  song  of  the  nii[htiaga1e.  aa  she  warbles  forth  her  laya  from  the  wil- 
low, which  droops  over  the  grave  of  departed  genius.  Works  which  r& 
veal  the  secrets  of  the  soul  can  never  perish — save  some  terrible  convul- 
sion of  nature  shall  sweep  mankind  away  from  the  earth — languages  may 
pass  away,  ages  may  roll  on,  nations  may  change  their  character,  and  to 
turn  be  blotted  out,  and  re-appear — but  humanity  will  never  let  go  its  most 
precious  treaaurea ;  if  not  handed  down  in  a  tangible  form,  truths  will 
yet  survive  in  the  traditions  of  the  race  ;  their  infiuence  can  be  traced, 
though  all  remembrance  of  the  genius  who  sought  them  out,  shall  have 
perished  in  the  lapse  of  decades  of  centuries. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  that  the  struggling  energies  of 
freedom  began  to  concentrate  theinsekes.  With  the  accession  of  that 
unfortunate  prince  to  the  throne,  commenced  a  series  of  revolutions 
which  almost  shook  the  fabric  of  society  to  its  base,  and  which  have 
been  echoed  down  to  our  days  ;  they  found  a  response  in  the  excesses  of 
Robespierre,  and  they  awakened  a  chord  of  sympathy,  whose  vibrntions 
the  genius  of  Lamartine  and  his  noble  compatriots  smothered,  before 
they  had  become  so  great  as  to  threaten  anarchy.  The  world  owes 
them  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude;  the  triumphs  of  the  poet,  and  tbe  hiatt^ 
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rian,  wit)  ineTge  into  that  of  the  orator.  Limaitine  will  go  down  to 
potUritj — not  as  he  has  painted  himseir,  in  the  distorted  likeneu  of  Roe- 
■eau — but  in  ihat  commanding,  sablime  form  which  the  muse  of  b'leUay 
has  painted  on  the  canviu  of  time ;  he  will  go  down  as  he  stood  at  that 
storm jr  tribune,  which  had  heard  the  bloody  harangues  of  Mirabeau,  and 
with  arms  outstretched — with  a  fire  in  his  eye  lhat  Demosthenes  might 
have  envied — stayed  the  boisterous  waves  of  the  Parisian  mob ;  and, 
like  tbe  faithful  pilot,  regardless  of  the  beating  of  the  storm,  Lamartine 
had  the  moral  courage  to  stand  by  the  helm,  hour  after  hour,  and  poui 
toTth  his  eloquence  like  toothing  oil,  to  calnr  the  passions  of  the  infu- 
riated rabble.  Had  a  more  decided  monarch — with  as  much  true  dig- 
nity of  character,  but  less  absurd  notions  of  his  prerogative,  than 
Charles  I.,  been  at  the  bead  of  tbe  English  government,  a  different  re- 
sult might  readonably  have  been  expeoied  to  the  revolution,  which 
causes,  beyond  the  control  of  the  sovereign,  reaching  back  into  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  would  undoubtedly  have  occasioned — tha 
government  might  have  been  reformed — and  'the  Magna  Charta  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  wants  of  tbe  age  : — a  scrutinizing  vigilance  would 
have  detected  abuses  before  tbe  people  had  beoome  indignant  at  theii 
existence,  and  done  them  away — tbe  laws  would  insensibly  have  becc»M 
pbrihed,  and  feudalism  merged  in  the  prt^ess  of  truth,  and  the  advanoa 
of  men  in  knowledge  and  political  ethics  i — the  Independents  would 
have  been  pacified  before  they  had  conceived  the  practicability  of  their 
ideal  republics,  and  the  Cavalier  have  lost  his  reckless  disregard  of  vir- 
tue in  his  loyalty ; — parties  would  have  assimilated  more,  and  though  tbe 
progress  of  individual  opinions,  and  the  greater  independence  of  tha 
press,  must  necessarily  have  led  to  wide  differences  in  the  mea&a  by 
which  ail  aimed  to  accomplish  a  common  end,  the  community  of  the 
era  would  have  created  a  sympathy  among  the  various  classes  of  society ; 
the  nobles  would  have  re^>ected  the  Commons  for  ifaeir  bold  assertion  d 
their  rights,  founded,  as  sU  acknowledged,  in  justice — tbe  ComiDODera 
would  have  looked  up  to  the  nobles  with  reverence,  conscious  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  distance  which  separated  them,  they  were  tbe  natural 
guardians  of  the  state —  the  patrons  and  protectors  of  those  for  whom 
fortune  had  ordained  a  humbler  lot.  But  as  it  was,  no  king  could  have 
been  better  fitted  to  work  his  own  ruin,  and  to  plunge  his  kingdom  into 
a  condition,  in  comparison  with  which  Bedlam  would  have  been  Ely- 
sium. The  passions  of  the  multitude,  excited  by  tbe  arts  of  the  dema- 
gogue, met  with  no  counteracting  check.  With  an  exalted  idea  of  bia 
prerogatives— too  exalted  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived— the  result  of  as 
education  conducted'  by  a  bigoted  father  and  a  profligate  courtier-— 
which  made  him  lose  all  political  foresight — and  strengthened  the  innala 
obsiinacy  of  his  disposition  to  such  a  degree  that  he  made  it  almost  a 
maxim  of  religion  to  adhere  to  a  measure  which  created  opposition,  Itob 
its  illegal  tendency,  or  was  absurd,  from  his  inability  to  carry  it  out. 
PuQctilioue  in  trifles,  he  was  heedless  of  those  great  principles  which  in- 
volved, not  only  his  prerogative,  but  his  very  existence  as  a  king.  Iih 
stead  of  allaying  the  disquiets  of  the  times,  he  unconsciously  fomenU 
ed  them.  His  rash  and  ridiculous  attempt  to  suppress  In  the  House  of 
Commons  all  freedom  of  debate,  only  made  men  more  violent  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  opiuioUB — his  confident  expectation  of  being  able  to 
-tule  without  a  Parliament,  only  made  the  more  apparent  hia  altimale  4^ 
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■tgn  of  throwing  off  all  legal  reatraint;  incapable  of  diBcerning,  or  at 
least  compreliending,  the  great  rerolution  that  vraa  going  an  id  morals, 
politics,  and  religion,  by  alternately  endearoriag  to  conciliate  the  differ- 
ent parties  into  which  the  state  was  split — at  one  motnent  courting  the 
favor  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  ond  the  next,  inaisting  on  the 
immediate  establish  meat  of  Episcopacy  among  them,  in  oppoaiiion  at 
onoe  to  their  prejudices  and  the  plainest  dictates  of  comrooo  sense,  he 
ahows  that  his  object  was  only  to  gain  their  support,  in  order  to  domineer 
over  the  rest ;  faithless  to  bis  promises,  when  it  became  his  interest  to 
break  instead  of  to  keep  them,  he  disgusted  all  men  of  probity  and  sense, 
and  created  a  universal  distrust  among  all  classes — that  greatest  fault  of 
which  ever  a  sovereign  can  be  guilty ; — the  more  ineicuaable,  as  it  not 
only  underniined  his  own  authority,  but  opened  the  door  to  auarchy  and 
confusion.  Placing  no  conlidence  in  their  king,  the  people  can  have  no 
respect  for  the  laws ;  obedience  to  them,  in  ail  monarchical  countries, 
n>Tings  directly  from  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  infused  into  them  by  educa- 
tion, and  ccuiArmed  by  habit,  which  has  a  visible  object  of  worship  in 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  ;  distrusting  him,  they  are  cast  into  a  state 
of  utier  doubt  about  everything  ;  there  is  no  point  in  which  the  ideas, 
the  reasoning,  the  affections  can  centre  ;  outward  havoc  and  revolution 
soon  bear  witness  to  the  inward  conflict.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  snpporfe, 
as  many  often  do,  that  the  Revolution,  in  which  Charles  1.  lost  his  life, 
and  a  military  despot  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  pretended  free  Go^ 
monwealth,  was  the  work  of  design.  Men  were  led  lo  rebel  against  the 
governmeat  and  faith  of  their  ancestors,  with  no  definite  object  in  view — 
they  were  uneasy  with  their  present  situation,  in  which  the  chains  of 
tyranny  galled  them  too  severely  ;  the  mind  had  become  active — ideas 
were  propagated  among  the  mass,  which  contained  the  germs  of  all  that 
was  hereafter  to  burst  forth  with  such  vigorous  growth  ;  the  advocates  of 
new  theories  and  principles  newly-discovered,  were  made  fanatics  by 
persecution — fanaticism  ripened  into  hypocrisy,  and  hypocrisy,  by  s 
natural  re-ftction,  al^er  the  excesses  and  vices  of  reformers  had  made 
men  look  back  with  regret  upon  the  days  of  the  old  regime,  was  the 
cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  very  edifice  it  had  so  long  and  so  labori- 
ously helped  to  raise.  Cromwell,  like  Napoleon,  was  the  follower  of 
chance^unlike  the  great  man  who  came  between  tbem,  whose  judgment 
alone,  guided  by  his  piety,  has  achieved  for  him  a  far  more  enduring 
and  grateful  remembrance — and  both,  therefore,  had  no  end  in  view ; 
they  floated  along  with  the  current  of  fortune,  uncertain  whither  it  would 
bear  them ;  careless  of  the  thousands  they  trampled  down  in  their 
course,  and  both  vainly  endeavoring  to  transmit  to  their  descendants  the 
power  to  which  they  had  been  finally  conducted. 

Such  was  the  age  in  which  Milttjn  lived — society  agitated  lo  its  very 
centre — the  bonds  which  held  it  together  well-nigh  ruptured — civil  war 
devastating  the  country — a  king  disputing,  inch  by  inch,  the  patrimony 
of  his  ancestors,  with  a  stem,  uncompromising  bigot — sects  let  loose 
against  each  other — Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians, and  Catholics,  virulently  abusing  one  another,  each  striving  for 
the  supremacy — everything  in  commotion — how  was  it  possible  for  a 
mind  like  Milton's  to  escape  the  contagion  T  It  did  not  escape  it;  but 
the  genial  influences  of  religion  and  philosophy  were  at  hand  to  soothe 
and  elevate  it.    Like  the  sage  of  old,  he  was  thrown  into  the  fierj  for- 
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nace,  ba(,  like  hitn,  be  came  forth  onscathed.  The  inspiritions  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles  he  drank  in  with  a  holy  ardor — throwing  off  ths 
BuperstitionB  and  prejudices  which  sixteen  centuries  of  ignorance  had 
engendered — rejeciing  the  dogmas  of  fallible  men,  and  the  decrees  of 
human  councils,  he  turned,  with  devout  reverttnce,  to  the  pages  in  wliich 
are  recorded  the  sublime  teachings  of  the  Great  Master — Gnding  there 
that  life,  and  drawing  thence  that  faith,  which,  by  its  purity  and  its  sub- 
liinity,  is  destined  to  regenerate  the  world. 

Shakspeare,  on  the  contrary,  lived  in  an  age  of  no  political  excite 
meat ;  tragic  events,  indeed,  were  happening,  both  abroad  and  at  home— 
aa  they  happen  in  every  age  and  every  country  ; — but  though  they  may 
have  afbrded  subjects  for  his  muse  to  dwell  upon,  they  had  no  influence 
npoD  it.  Had  the;  never  occurred,  be  would  have  been  what  be  is— 
other  events,  eqaatly  startling  in  tragedy,  equally  ludicrous  in  comedy, 
would  have  been  sought  for.  He  would  have  found  in  the  history  of 
other  times,  and  other  countries,  what  he  had  but  to  look  around  him  to 
witness  in  his  own;  the  events  of  his  age  were  not  the  results  of  any 
progressive  action  of  the  mind — they  were  isolated  in  their  nature,  so 
far  as  all  events  can  be  isolated  which  proceed  solely  from  the  passions, 
which  have  been  the  same  since  the  creation  of  man.  Chateaubriand 
has  amused  himself  in  giving  a  summary  of  the  principal  events  of 
Shakspeare's  times;  and  at  the  close  says:  "The  very  genins  of  the 
age  wakened  the  genius  of  Shakspeare."  It  may  have  wakened  it,  but 
it  had  not  the  same  influence  upon  it  as  the  era  of  Cromwell  had  upon 
that  of  Milton ;  it  did  not  mould  it.  "  Shakspeare  might  have  laid  one 
hand  on  the  hoary  heads  menaced  b;  the  Ipst,  but  three,  of  the  Tudora, 
tnd  the  other  on  the  auburn  locks  of  the  second  of  the  Stuarts;— on 
that  head  which  was  painted  by  Vandyke,  and  subsequently  struck  off 
by  the  Parliament  party.  Filling  this  position,  contemplating  these 
tragic  objects,  the  great  poet  descended  into  the  tomb.  His  life  waa 
employed  in  drawing  his  spectres  and  his  blind  kings,  in  depicting 
female  sorrow,  and  the  punishment  of  ambition,  so  as  to  unite,  by  analc^ 
sous  Actions,  the  realises  of  the  past  with  the  realities  of  the  future."— 
Vol.  I.,  p.  299. 

Shakspeare  cared  not  for  his  fame ;  his  genius  was  great,  bnt  hi* 
foresight  little.  He  seems  scarcely  to  have  comprehended  the  extent  of 
his  powers ;  he  wrote  because  nature  prompted  him ;  he  analyzed  man 
because  he  discerned  the  texture  of  humanity  i  hut  not  a  thought  did  he 
cast  on  posterity;  he  threw  bis  plays  out  into  the  world,  and  lell  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  plainly 
conscious  of  his  great  abilities ;  the  ferment  of  the  times  had  kindled  in 
his  mind  those  latent  sparks  of  universal  benevolence,  which  only 
wanted  some  occasion  to  call  them  forth  ;  he  engaged  with  all  the  force 
of  his  intellect  and  his  heart  in  the  sublime  work  of  reformation  and 
regeneration,  to  which  his  age  was  summoned. 

We  have  hardly  alluded  to  many  points  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
discuss — and  to  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  ample  justice  in  another 
number ;  beside  criticising  somewhat  more  U  length  the  wotk  which 
Mauds  at  the  bead  of  our  present  article. 
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RATIONALE  OF  LAND  REFORM. 

Tbe  "  Land  RefoTm"  has  now  attained  such  conaiderable  importance, 
that  its  disGUMioa  is  not  oSbasive  in  an;  circle  of  societ;.  Ita  progress 
has  been  as  rapid  as  that  of  an;  other  reform  of  recent  centuries.  Its 
trinity  of  principIes-T-Homeatead  Exemption,  Freedom  of  the  Public 
Lands  to  actual  settlers  onlj,  and  Land  Limitation-:— are  so  richly  laden 
with  good  to  the  masses,  that  alt  minds  of  accurate  thought,  and  of  more 
than  ordinary  benerolence,  have  readily  espoused  them  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  their  foundation  and  tendency. 

In  giving  a  brief  statement  of  the  Rationale  of  this  rnform,  we  shall  not 
refer  to  its  history  while  the  Gracchi — those  glorious  bods  of  the  noble 
Cornelia — agitated  Rome,  from  its  centre  to  ita  circumference,  with  an 
sxpoeure  of  the  dreadful  erils  of  land  monopoly,  the  oppressions  of  the 
patricians,  and  the  poverty  of  those  who  had  fought  for  their  country ; 
neither  shall  we  stop  to  summon  from  impartial  historians  the  proof  of  the 
greatness,  both  of  head  and  heart,  of  those  pioneers  of  Land  Reform ; 
nor  the  evidence  that  the  term  "  Agrarianiam,"  used  as  one  of  reproach, 
is  entirely  free  from  all  connection  with  falsehood  and  wrong,  which  it  is 
OBually  made  to  represent  by  the  enemies  of  progresa. 

We  can  leap  from  the  epoch  of  these  martyrs,  to  the  great  cause  of  Free 
Homes  for  a  Free  Pe<^le,  several  centuries  toward  the  present,  and  begin- 
ning with  the  heart  of  the"  Middle  Ages,"  still  find,  that  there  ia  nothing 
in  Land  Reform  that  should  be  considered  strange,  or  foreign  to  that  atn- 
pendons  system  of  policy  out  of  which  the  rights  of  those  who  speak  the 
English  language,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  have  grown,  and  by  which 
they  have  been  maintained.  We  shall  show,  in  this  paper,  that  the  liberties 
of  the  people  were  originally  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  land  monthly, 
snd  that  all  progress  that  has  been  or  will  be  made,  whether  in  Great  Bri- 
tain or  America,  has  been,  and  will  continae  to  be,  made  at  the  expense 
of  that  usurpation  which  a  few  have  maintained  over  the  people's  earth. 
Every  advance  that  is  made  in  popular  freedom  and  equality,  is  an  invsr 
aion  of  monopoly,  and  Liberty  wilt  not  consummate  her  mission  until  the 
Fight  of  every  human  being  to  a  free  home  is  practically  enforced,  and  all 
monopolies  of  wealth  entirely  suppressed. 

The  first  question  arising  here,  is,  as  to  the  morale  of  ownership  in 
the  soil.  Venturing  the  charge  of  paradox,  we  shall  assert,  that  the  mora) 
right  of  an  individual  to  the  soil  does  not  cover  one  inch  more  than  he 
dnires  to  use  for  a  home,  and  for  cultivation  with  his  own  hand.  As  long 
as  a  single  individual  is  in  want  of  acres  for  his  comfort,  so  long  is  it  wrong 
for  ose  to  hold  more  than  bis  necessities  require  This  is  a  legitimate 
conclusion  from  the  great  troth,  the  major  premise,  that  every  human 
being  has  a  right  to  a  portion  of  the  earth,  because  he  cannot  exist  with- 
out the  fruits  which  the  earth  produces ;  and  those  whom  he  finds  in  pos- 
session of  the  soil,  have  no  right  to  impose  a  single  condition  on  which 
he  shall  hold  a  place  in  which  and  from  which  he  shall  exist :  for  if  they 
have,  ttten  have  they  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  who  may  come 
into  the  world,  which  is  a  rank  absurdity.  The  absolute  right,  then,  in 
an  ethical  point  of  view,  covers  no  more  land  than  the  possessor  desirea 
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lo  cnltivite  with  his  own  hands ;  and,  tberefore,  ihe  whole  ijstem  of  Und- 
lordry  and  tenaDtry  ia  wrong,  and  a  blaapbemy  on  the  name  of  Him  who 
faahioned  the  earth,  and  cieated  ereiy  one  with  the  equal  and  inaUttiabh 
right  to  its  enjoyment. 

Tbis  ia  paradoxical,  we  grant,  for  no  political  or  moral  philoac^her,  in 
good  itanding,  has  dared  to  question  the  moral  right  of  an  individual  to 
as  much  of  the  earth  aa  he  can  bargain  for.  Land  monopoly  has  been 
nniversally  held  consistent  with  true  Chrietianity,  by  our  great  teachers,  ' 
and  he  wtio  baa  had  the  presumption  to  call  it  wrong,  has  been  spurned, 
until  within  a  brief  period,  as  a  robber  and  an  infidei. 

The  great  doctrines,  of  the  absolute  right  of  each  to  as  much  of  the 
earth  as  he  needs,  and  of  no  one  to  more,  as  well  as  of  the  iuafien- 
ability  of  the  homestead,  are  hut  the  latest  manifestation  of  the  aaoM 
Land  Reform  that  has  been  in  progress  ever  since  the  Great  Charter  waa 
extorted, from  John,  at  Runing-Mead,  or  since  Henry  I.  found  it  politio 
to  coiuntarily  correct  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  Feudal  Tenure.  This 
reform  can  be  traced  through  finglish  history  fur  nearly  a  thouaand  years, 
and  every  step  taken  has  been  thought  an  invasion  of  the  morsl  right  of 
the  great  baron  to  all  that  was  transmitted  from  his  anceatora,  or  acquired 
by  hie  own  prowess  or  sagscity. 

For  ages  slier  that  valiant  robber,  the  Normab,  subdued  England,  and 
introduced  the  feudal  system  in  its  purity,  the  king  was  considered  tbfl 
rightful  lord  paramount,  the  exclusive  proprietor,  of  all  the  Janda  of  the 
realm — "  and  that  do  man  doth  or  can  possess  any  part  of  it,  hut  what 
has  mediately  or  immediately  been  derived  as  a  gill  from  him,  to  be  held 
upon  feudal  services."  These  were  the  ages  of  land  monc^ly  in  the 
zenith  of  its  glory ;  and  the  fruit  thereof,  was  the  reduction  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  villeinage  and  slavery.  William  the  Conqueror  divided 
England  unto  his  chiefs,  that  they  might  continue  interested  in  his  safety, 
and  be  able  to  keep  the  conquered  Britons  in  subjection.  Let  us  consult 
Hunie,  and  see  how  munificenity  this  mighty  land-robber  and  monopolist 
partitioned  the  realm  among  his  favorites : 

"  He  gave,  for  ioataace,  to  Hugh  de  Abriocis,  his  siater'a  son,  the  whole  conn* 
ty  of  Chester,  whicb  he  erected  into  a  palatinate,  and  reodered  by  his  grant  al- 
most independent  of  the  crown.  Robert,  Earl  of  MoDtsigoe,  had  073  manors 
and  kirdahipa  ;  Allan,  Earl  of  Brittany  and  Richmond,  442 ;  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Baiem,  439 ;  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Contanee,  SbO ;  Walter  Gilford,  Earl  of 
Buckingham,  107;  William,  Earl  of  Warren ne,  398,  beaidea  SB  towns  and 
hamlets  ia  Yorkshirs ;  Todanei,  81 ;  Roger  Bieod.  123  ;  Robert,  Earl  of  Eo, 
119  ;  Roger  Mortimer.  132,  besides  several  hamlets;  Robert  de  Stanford,  130; 
Walter de  Eurus,£arlof  Salisbury, 46;  OeofTreyde  Mendeville,  118;  Richard 
de  Clare,  171  ;  Hugh  de  Beaucfaamp,  47 ;  Baldvrin  de  Ridoua,  164  ;  Henry  da 
Fartara,  223  ;  WilliaEi  de  Percy,  1 19  ;  Normao  d'Arcj,  33.  Sir  Henry  Spell- 
man  computes,  that,  in  the  large  county  oi  Norfolk,  there  were  not,  in  the  Con- 
queror's time,  above  aixty-sii  proprietors  of  land.  Hen,  poaaeaaed  of  such 
princely  fortunes  and  jurisdictioDB,  conld  not  be  long  retained  id  the  rank  of  sub- 
jects. The  great  Earl  of  Wnrrenne.  in  a  subseqnent  reign,  when  he  waa  ques- 
tioned concerning  bis  right  to  the  lands  which  he  possessed,  drew  hia  sword, 
which  he  prodnced  aa  his  title,  adding,  that  William  the  Bastard  did  not  con- 
quar  the  kinedom  himself,  but  that  the  barotis,  and  his  ancesmr  among  the  rest, 
were  jolot  aoventarers  in  the  eoterpriss."* 
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Land  rnoaopoly,  therefore,  first  arose  from  robbery,  devartition,  and 
war.  The  riglit  of  might  is  the  only  right  by  which  it  ever  has  been,  is, 
or  can  be  sustained.  Aa  the  Earl  of  Warrenne  rested  his  title  upoa  his 
sword,  so  the  monopolists  of  our  day  repose  their  right  securely  upon  the 
parchmenls,  with  the  seal  of  the  stale,  which  is  backed  by  the  whole  army 
of  the  nation,  if  not  respected.  The  principle  which'supported  the  rigbt 
of  the  earl,  still  upholds  the  absentee  la^dio^(^  of  Ireland,  and  the  ser- 
vant  of  the  queen's  household  who  holds  30,000  acres  in  Michigan,  the 
citizen  of  England  who  owns  2D,000  acres  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  land 
speculators  of  Boston  and  New-York,  who  have  title-deeds  for  thousands 
of  acres  in  the  West,  whose  value  b  increasing  out  of  the  toil  and  sweat 
of  the  hardy  settler.  Some  may  say  they  Rave  purchased  their  deeds  by 
monny  they  have  made ;  this  changes  not  the  principle ;  it  is  still  the 
right  of  might — the  might  of  mind,  which  is  the  gill  of  God,  to  be  used 
for  enriching,  instead  of  impoverishing  the  poor,  by  extorting  from  their 
labor,  and  driving  them  from  all  use  of  the  soil,  except  that  of  the  public 
highways,  the  public  parks,  and  the  Potter's  fields,  for  the  burial  of  the 
homeless,  the  penniless  and  friendless  I 

Should  a  thousand  adventurers  discover  nn  island,  and  one  hundred  of 
the  principal  men  seize  the  whole,  and  divide  it  to  the  nine  hundred  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure,  exacting  such  services  or  rental  for  its  use  as 
would  gratify  their  ambition  or  avarice,  we  would  consider  the  transaction 
wholly  indefensible  on  any  moral  ground.  But  should  they  make  war 
upon  the  nations,  destroy,  or  subjugate  them  as  slaves,  and  also  seize  the 
lands  as  before  stated,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  afiair  one 
of  the  grossest  outrages  that  could  be  committed  against  human  nature. 

Not  unlike  this  was  the  introduciion  of  the  feudal  system  by  those 
norihern  conquerors  who  triumphed  over  Europe  and  the  British  Isles. 
Before  they  advanced  upon  the  Roman  provinces  of  the  continent,  the 
lands  were  held  in  pure  allodium — that  is,  wholly  independent  of  any 
claim  of  superiors.  The  Salii,  Burgundians,  and  Franks,  broke  in  upun 
Gaul,  the  Visigoths  on  Spain,  and  the  Lombards  upon  Italy,  and  carried 
with  them  that  northern  system  of  polity  which  was  chiefly  distinguished 
as  a  vast  military  system,  serving  at  once  to  distribute  and  protect  the 
territories  they  had  newly  acquired.  They  had  scarcely  established  them- 
selves in  their  new  dominions,  says  Blackstone,  when  the  wisdom  of 
their  constitutions,  as  well  as  their  personal  valor,  alarmed  those  princes  of 
Europe  H>ho  had  revoked  from  the  Roman  power,  and  they  adopted  the 
same  plan  of  policy  for  their  own  defence.  In  this  manner  was  the  fen- 
dal  system  gradually  extended  all  over  the  continent,  before  William  the 
Norman  carried  it  to  England.  The  military  strength  of  the  system 
forced  those  of  a  different  policy  to  adopt  it  for  self-defence,  among  whom 
feudal  chiefs  had  settled.  Those  who  took  lands  of  a  superior,  obliged 
themselves  to  defend  their  lord's  territories  and  titles  against  all  enemies, 
and  to  march  under  his  command  whenever  he  chose  to  make  war  upon  a 
neighboring  chief. 

"  Besides  an  oath  offialty,  or  professioD  of  fiiitb  to  the  lord,  which  was  the 
parent  of  our  oath  of  alleginace,  tlie  vassal  or  tnnaet,  upon  invtstitore,  did 
nsunlly  homagt  to  his  lord  ;  openly  nod  humbly  knaeMog,  being  nngirt.  uncover- 
ed, and  boldtog  up  fiU  bands  both  together,  between  those  of  the  lord,  who  sat 
before  him,  and  then  professiag,  that  '  he  did  become  his  man,  from  that  day 
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Thia  system  vbs  notuolike  apyramid,  hating  the  mass  of  small  tenants 
or  tassaia  for  the  base,  and  rising  graduHllj  upward,  through  the  greater 
vaasals,  to  the  king  himself,  who  was  the  lord  paramount  of  the  whole 
realm,  and  received  the  same  homage  and  services  from  the  great  baront 
who  held  of  him,  as  they  received  from  their  teDants. 

Of  ihe  services  rendered  the  superior  lord,  some  were  frtt,  and  some 
base s  free,  such  as  were  not  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  soldier,  as 
to  serve  under  his  lord  in  the  wars,  or  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  ;  base,  such 
as  were  only  fit  for  pcassniB,  or  persons  of  servile  rank,  as  lo  plough  the 
lord's  land,  make  his  faedges,  carry  out  his  dung,  and  the  like.  Services 
were  also  cerfinn  and  uncertain;  the  former  were  fixed  in  quantity,  and 
the  latter  depended  upon  unknown  contingencies,  as  to  do  military  oer- 
Tice,  or  pay  money  when  called  upon. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  X.ew^meuls—jrank-tener'ient  and  viilanagt. 
Of  the  former,  some  were  held  freely,  in  consideration  of  homage  and 
knight-serviee !  others  in  free-soeage,  with  the  service  of  feally  only.  Of 
the  villeinages,  some  were  pure,  and  others  privileged ;  pwe,  when  the 
holder  is  bound  to  uncertain  services,  and  must  do  whatever  is  command- 
ed him  ;  priviieged,  also  called  villein -socage — when  the  holder  is  bound 
to  villein  services,  but  such  as  are  certain  and  determined. 

The  most  honorable  tenure  waa  that  by  knighl-service — chivalry.  To 
make  such  a  tenure,  twelve  plough-lands  were  necessary,  of  the  value,  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.,  of  ,£20  per  annum.  This  quantity  of 
land  bound  the  knight  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars  for  forty  days  in  the 
year,  if  called  upon.  This  most  honorable  tenure  drew  after  it  seven  in- 
cidents, viz. — aids,  reliefs,  primer  aeisin,  wardship,  marriage,  fines  for 
alienation,  and  escheat. 

Aids  were,  at  first,  mere  gratuities  of  the  tenant,  but  grew  into  a  mat- 
ter of  right.  They  were,  to  ransom  the  lord's  person  if  made  a  prisoner, 
to  make  the  lord's  eldest,  son  a  knight,  and  to  marry  the  lord's  eldest 
daughter,  by  giving  her  a  suitable  portion.  Daughter's  portions  were 
slender  in  those  days,  few  lords  being  able  lo  save  much  out  of  their  in- 
come for  thia  purpose.  By  degrees,  the  lords  added  to  their  aids  by  ex- 
action, such  as  aids  to  pay  the  lord's  debts,  and  to  enable  him  to  pay  aids 
or  relieb  to  his  superior  lord.  To  remedy  this  abuse,  the  first  "  Land 
Reform,"  under  the  feudal  system,  was  procured  in  the  Great  Charter, 
from  John. 

Reliefs  were  at  first  paid  at  the  will  of  the  lord  as  to  the  amonnt,  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  up  an  estate  which  had  lapsed  or  fallen  in  by  the 
death  of  the  last  tenant.  This  was  justly  cnnsidered  a  great  grievance 
by  the  English,  and  accordingly,  William  the  Conqueror  modified  the 
sysiem,  in  this  respect,  by  making  the  relief  certain.  But  William  Rufus 
broke  through  this  modification,  and  his  brother,  Henry  I.,  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  another  point  to  "  Land  Reform,"  by  restoring  his  father's 
law. 

Primer  seisin  was  only  incident  to  those  who  held  immediately  of  the 
king — called  tenants  in  eapile.    It  waa  a  right  of  the  king  to  receive 
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from  tfae  beir  of  t  deoeafled  tenant  in  eapite,  one  jeai^i  profits  of  the  lands. 
This  was  received  only  from  heirs  who  were  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Wardship  was  the  right  which  the  lord  had  over  the  heir — if  a  male, 
onder  twenty-one,  and  if  a  female,  under  fourteen  years  of  age — of  guar- 
dianship. It  consisted  in  having  the  custody  of  the  body  and  the  lands 
of  the  heir,  without  account  of  the  profits,  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  in 
males,  and  sixteen  in  females.  Herein  another  species  of  "  Land  Re- 
form" was  enacted  by  Henry  1.,  taking  this  wardship  from  the  lord,  and 
intrusting  it  to  the  widiiw  or  nexi  of  kin.  When  the  heir  arrived  at  full 
age,  he  was  compelled  to  sue  out  the  livery  of  his  or  her  lands  from  the 
guardian,  for  which  a  fine  of  half  a  year's  protiis  was  to  be  paid.  This 
also  grew  into  an  abuse,  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  the  abuse  wa» 
corrected  by  the  potent  energy  of  "  Land  Reform."  When  the  male 
heir  came  of  age  he  must  be  knighted,  and  was  compelled  to  enier  the 
knighthood  or  pay  a  fine  to  the  king;  for  no  one  was  considered  worthy 
to  bear  arms  who  had  not  received  this  order  with  solemnity.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  this  custom  was  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  that  unhappj 
monarch  was  compelled  to  bow  to  "  Land  Reform." 

Marriage  was  the  right  of  the  lord  or  guardian  in  chivalry  to  dispose 
of  hie  infant  ward  in  matrimony.  The  ward  was  compelled  to  accept 
such  a  match  as  was  tendered,  or  pay  as  much  as  the  jury  would  assess, 
or  as  any  one  would  give  for  such  an  HlUance;  and  if  the  infants  married 
without  the  guardian's  consent,  the  forfeiture  was  double  in  value. 

Fines  for  Alienation  were  paid  whenever  the  tenant  had  occasion  to 
make  over  his  land  to  another.  The  nature  of  the  feudal  connection  waa 
such,  that  the  tenant  couM  not  substitute  himself  for  another  tenant  with- 
out the  lord's  consent ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  lord  could  not  alienate 
his  seigiiority  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant.  The  relations  of  lord 
and  vassal  were,  at  first,  reciprocal ;  but,  as  is  ever  the  case,  the  stronger 
party,  or  lord,  gradually  threw  off  his  obligations,  and  yet  enforced  those 
of  the  tenant.  In  the  course  of  time,  every  tenant,  except  those  in  capite, 
was  allowed  to  alienate  by  paying  a  fine,  whereas  the  king's  tenants  were 
compelled  to  aue  out  a  license  to  sell,  which,  if  they  did  not,  they  forfeit- 
ed their  land.  But  ''  Land  Reform"  mitigated  this  difficulty  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IH. 

Escheat  was  when  the  tenant  died  without  heirs  of  his  blood,  the  lands 
went  back  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

These,  says  the  great  English  commentator,  are  the  principal  qualities, 
fruits,  and  consequences  of  tenure  by  knight-service :  a  tenure  by  which 
the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  holden,  and  that  prin- 
cipally of  the  king,  in  capite,  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  tenure,  says  Coke,  was  created  for  a  military  purpose,  for  by  it  the 
tenants  were  bound  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars.  But  this  personal  at- 
tendance at  length  grew  troublesome  and  inconvenient  in  many  respects, 
and  the  tenants  found  means  of  compounding  for  it — at  first,  by  sending 
others  in  their  stead,  and  in  process  of  time,  hy  making  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it.  This  last  finally  came  to  be  levied  by 
assessment,  and  was  called  tculagium,  from  sca/um,  a  denomination  for 
money.  The  first  assessment  was  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  II.,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  expedition  to  Toulouse ;  and  this  system  be* 
came  so  universal,  that  personal  attendance  fell  quite  into  disuse.  &;ii- 
tagts,  from  this  time,  were  asawsed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  upon  all 
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Iba  landbolden;  wbish  preroguiTe  beinz  gieatly  abuaed.  King  John  vu 
«oiDpelted  to  grant  the  demBncI  of  the  "Land  Reformers,"  and  imert  t 
elauBe  in  the  Great  Charter,  that  no  seutage  should  be  assessed  without 
consent  of  PariiameDL  But  these  doctrines  of  "  Land  Reform"  being 
very  odious  in  the  sight  of  the  king,  they  were  frequently  disregardei^ 
alter  having  been  solemnly  enacted.  It  was  so  in  this  case,  and  in  the 
95tb,  Edward  I.,  it  was  again  provided  that  the  king  should  take  no  aids 
or  taaks  but  hy  the  caaimon  consent  of  the  realm. 
or  the  efiect  of  this  change  in  the  feudal  system,  Blackstone  itimarks : 

"  For  the  prMeut,  I  haf  a  odIj  to  observe,  that  by  the  degeneratiDg  of  knight- 
serrice,  or  personal  military  daij,  into  est^nage,  or  pecuniary  asiesanieDts.  aH 
die  advantages  of  the  fendal  constitntioii  were  destroyed,  and  nMhing  but  the 
bardafaipa  rsmaiued.  loatead  of  formmg  a  oatiDiial  militia,  compoead  of  barons, 
kni^ls  and  seatlemeii,  bound  by  their  intereata,  thoir  honor,  and  their  oaths,  to 
defbod  thetrlting  aad  country,  the  whola  cf  this  ayitem  of  teaarea  now  tended 
to  nothing  else  but  a  wretched  means  of  raising  money  to  pay  an  army  of  occa- 
sional mercenaries.  In  the  meantime,  the  families  of  all  our  nobility  and  gentry 
noaned  aoder  the  intolerable  burthens  which  were  introduced  and  laid  upon 
tDem  by  the  subtlety  and  linesse  of  the  Norman  lawyers.  For,  besides  the  bru- 
tages  to  which  they  ware  liable  in  defect  of  personal  attendance,  which,  how- 
ever, were  assessed  by  tbsmselvea  in  parliament,  they  might  be  called  upon  t^ 
the  king,  or  lord  paramount,  for  aidt,  whenever  his  eldeit  sou  waa  to  be  knight- 
ed, or  his  eMest  dangbter  married ;  net  to  forget  the  ransom  of  his  own  person. 
The  bair,  on  the  death  i^  his  ancaator,  if  full  age,  was  pinndered  of  the  first 
emolnments  ariiing  from  bis  inheritance,  by  way  of  relief  and  primer  stitin  ; 
and  if  under  age,  of  the  whale  of  his  estate  during  infancy.  And  then,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  very  feelingly  complains.  '  wban  be  came  to  bis  own,  after  be 
was  out  of  icarttikip,  his  woods  decayed,  bouBes  fallen  down,  stock  wasted  and 
gone,  lands  let  forth  and  ploughed  to  be  barreo,*  to  seduce  him  still  farther, 
be  was  yet  to  pay  half  a  year's  pro6ta  as  a  ftae  for  aneing  out  his  Utery ;  and 
also  the  price  and  valne  h  his  marriage,  if  be  refnaad  such  wife  aa  hia  lord 
and  foardian  had  bartered  for,  aod  imposed  npoo  him ;  or  twice  that  value  if 
be  married  another  woman.  Add  to  this  tba  untimely  and  eipensiva  honor  of 
krdf(hthood,  to  make  bii  poverty  more  completely  splendid.  And  when,  by 
these  deductions,  his  fortnne  waa  so  shaltered  and  ruined  thai  perhaps  he  waa 
obliged  to  sell  his  patrimony,  he  had  not  even  that  poor  privilege  allowed  him, 
without  paying  an  eiorbitant  Aae  iot  a.  liceiue  ot  alienalim."' 

If  this  was  the  condition  of  the  nobles,  Ibe  great  barons,  the  landhold- 
ers, who  stood  next  the  throne,  what  must  have  been  the  situation  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  who  were  sabject  to  the  exactioDs  of  the  many  petty 
tyrants  that,  for  five  hundred  years,  kept  the  kiagdoni  in  commotion  hy 
their  revolts  and  rivalries  T  We  need  not  inquire  ss  to  (he  lower  vasaals, 
for  they  had  do  rights  but  that  of  obedience  to  their  superiors, 

"A  slavery  so  eomplicatad  and  so  aalenaiva  aa  tbie,  called  aloud  for  a  remedy 
inanatioD  that  boasted  of  its  froadom.  Pallialiona  were  from  time  to  time  ap- 
plied, by  snceeaaive  acts  of  Parliament,  which  aaanaged  soma  temporary  griav- 

King  James  L  commenced  the  war  upon  the  feudal  tyranny,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  military  teonres,  with  all  ibeii  oppresaive  ap- 
pendages, were  destroyed  at  one  blow.  Thus  was  overthrown  by  the 
Land  Refonnera  of  England,  a  land  system  that  had  stood  for  six  hnit- 

'Bladcsiaae,  Book  11.,  pa|«  Ttl-«.  t  lUd.,  pase  7«. 
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AnA  jtvn,  with  oiAy  an  oecoskntl  loppinf  <^  of  Koia  exer«aoenc«. 
This  BtBtale  of  Charles,  sajs  Blaekstone,  "  wru  a  greater  acquisition  to 
the  ciril  property  of  this  ItiDgdoin  than  efen  Magna  Ckarta  itself;  since 
that  onlj  pruned  the  luxuriances  that  bad  grown  out  of  the  military 
tenures,  and  thereby  preserved  theni  in  Tifor ;  but  the  statoie  of  King 
Charles  extirpated  the  whole,  and  demoliabed  both  root  and  branches."* 

But  □otwithaianding  this  great  change  in  the  land  system,  will  any  on* 
at  this  time  be  fonnd  to  aaaert  that  reform  was  earried  far  enougli  1  Hany 
among  us — yea,  the  vast  majority  of  our  people — think  "  Land  Reform" 
ia  a  humbug,  a  war  upon  the  moral  right  of  the  people  to  acquire  as  large 
K  dominion  over  the  earth  as  possible,  and  that  all  the  changes  necessary 
to  a  just  loDd  system  have  been  made.  Doubtleas,  the  same  class  of 
thinkers  in  the  time  of  the  second  Charles  thought  the  ohangea  then 
made  were  vidationa  of  aacred  rights ;  and  probably  thaw  who  sought 
the  change  considered  the  new  regdation*  a  perfection  of  the  lawa  in  re- 
lation to  real  estate.  But  let  ua  consult  Hume,  and  we  find  the  system 
of  entailments  still  in  force,  by  which  the  large  properties  of  great  fami- 
lies were  preserved  from  division  by  alienation  or  descent,  while  every 
means  was  left  them  for  increasing  their  sccjuisitionB  of  land.  The 
atalute  of  entails  wbb  first  enacted  in  ths  reign  of  the  first  Edward,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  this  the  king  was  deceived, 
for  his  policy  was  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  barons,  whose  independ- 
ence and  tyranny  prevented  the  execution  of  jaslice.t 

Two  hundred  years  after  the  institution  of  entails,  we  find  the  seventh 
Henry  a  Land  Reformer,  providing  the  gentry  and  nobility  with  the  means 
of  breaking  up  the  ancient  emails,  and  of  alienating  their  estatBs.|  "  By 
meana  of  this  law,"  saya  Hume,  "joined  to  tbe  beginning  of  luxury  and 
refinement  of  the  age,  the  great  fortunes  of  the  hu^ma  were  gradually 
dissipated,  and  the  property  of  the  commoos  increased  in  £iigland."{ 
Kings  are  the  last  persons  for  Land  Reformers ;  but  he  was  auch  for  his 
own  safety,  because  the  power  of  the  barons  was  too  great  for  him,  and 
be  united  with  the  commons  for  mutual  protectitm  against  them.  Never- 
theless, it  was  left  with  the  possessors  of  such  estates  to  alienate  by  fint 
end  recovtry,  at  their  option ;  so  that,  in  general,  only  the  dissolute  broke 
up  the  landed  fortunes.  But  a  great  change  waa  thus  wronght  in  behalf 
of  the  commons,  in  ccmseqaence  of  the  luxury  of  the  times. 

"  Entails,  nndar  oortain  modiScattona,  have  been  retained  in  varidos  part* 
of  the  Uaited  States,  with  iucreaaed  pnwer  over  the  property,  «di1  grBSter  fik- 
cility  of  aUeoatioD.  The  dosire  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  ^milj  iuflueDce 
and  proper^  is  very  prevaleot  with  mnukiDd,  eDd  ia  deeply  sested  in  the  aRec- 
tioDS.  This  propenti^  is  atteadsd  with  many  beoeficial  effects.  But  if  the 
doctrine  of  entails  be  calcnbited  to  stimulate  exertioD  and  euonony,  by  the 
bopea  of  ptaeing  the  fruila  of  talent  and  indnatry  in  the  possesaton  of  a  loog  line 

*  Bkclutone'i  ConunentBria,  Book  II.,  pags  77. 
t  Wo  might  roroark,  that  kingl  are  not  ths  only       ,..  . 
attempt  to  raiga  for  tha  banefit  of  tha  people.     The  wneieigiM 


remark,  that  kingl  are  nut  the  odIv  objecU  of  deceplinn,  whom  tbav 
._  r__  .u,  ..__ ...  _,  .._ ,-     iL ,_  _  ^f^^  republic,  tbe 


u  pnrpoae  wai  invenled  the  ficliiKi  of  jIb(  and  neeverji  wl 
in  the  reian  of  the  fourth  Bdward,  but  did  Dot  takr  effect,  m  Uw, 
•evralh  Henry  lanctioiMi)  it. 
f  Hnma,  vol.  I.,  page  S35. 
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of  UiMal  deMendantB,  nadbturbed  bj  their  follj  or  eirranguico,  it  hu  a  ten- 
deucji  on  the  other  bund,  to  deitroj  the  eiciteraent  to  xction  in  the  itsns  ia 
tail,  and  to  leave  an  accumulated  mass  of  property  ia  the  handi  of  the  idle  and 
the  ncioos,  Dr.  Smith  ioainad,  from  actual  otwerration,  that  Antailmeiita  ware 
nnbrorable  toagricuitunl  improrement.  The  prai^ce  of  perpetual  entaila  ia 
•arried  to  a  great  extent  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  eminent  philosopher  obaerred 
half  a  centarj  age,  that  one-third  of  the  whole  land  of  the  country  was  loaded 
with  the  fetters  of  a  strict  entail ;  and  it  is  noderstood  that  additions  are  e*erj 
day  making  to  the  quantity  of  land  in  tail,  and  that  they  now  extenil  over  half, 
if  not  nearly  two-third*  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  mast  distinguished  of  the 
Scottish  statesmen  and  lawyers  hare  united  in  condemning  the  policy  of  per- 
petual entsili,  as  remorlng  a  very  powerfiil  incentive  to  peraeveiing  industry 
and  honest  ambitioo.     They  are  condemned  as  equally  inexpedient  and  op- 

ruive  ;  aod  Mr.  Bell  sincerely  hnped  that  some  safe  coarse  might,  ere  long, 
devised  for  restraining  the  exorbitant  elTecta  of  tbe  entail  law  of  Scotland, 
and  for  introducing  some  Kmitatioos  consbtent  with  the  rules  of  jastjce  and 
public  policy.  Entailments  are  recommended  in  monarchical  governmeots.  aa 
•  protectioD  to  the  power  and  inflnence  of  a  landed  ariatocracy;  but  aiicb  a 
policy  has  no  application  to  repnlilicao  estRbliahments,  where  wealth  does  not 
fiirm  a  permanent  distinction,  and  under  which  every  indlvJduRl  of  every  family 
baa  bis  equal  rights,  and  ia  eqnally  invited  by  the  genius  of  the  institutions,  to  de- 
pend upon  his  own  merit  and  exeitions.  Every  family,  stripped  of  artiliciat 
anpports,  is  obliged,  in  this  conntij,  torepoee  npon  the  vinue  of  its  descendant* 
lor  tho  perpetuity  of  its  brtn.'" 

Has  any  reader  an  objectii»  to  the  Land  Reform  proposed  by  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  referred  to  by  the  late  Chancellor  Kent,  to  limit  the  Scot- 
tiah  land  monopoly  t  Has  he  anjobjeotion  to  the  eatabliameut  of  a  sya* 
tem,  which  shall  effectually  break  up  ibia  apeciea  of  moaopoly  in  Great 
Britain,  wboee  land  is  all  in  Ihe  hands  of  fIU,000  proprietors,  and  which 
■hall  securp  the  aoil  of  ruined  Ireland  to  those  who  remain  at  home  and 
cnltivate  it?  If  not,  onr  readers  would  all  be  "  Land  Reformers"  in  thU 
an  happy  country. 

Why  then  are  yon  not  all  zealous  Land  Reformers  in  this  country  T 
It  is  the  old  entailments  of  New- York  against  which  we  contend,  and 
the  absentee  landlordism  throughout  the  Union  against  which  we  fight. 
Though  the  fathers  of  our  republic  were  Land  Reformers,  in  abolishing 
the  odious  entailments  at  common  law,  jet  who  will  say  that  they  per- 
fected the  land  system  of  this  country  1  They  permitted  the  speculation 
in,  and  monopoly  of  God's  tree  earth,  so  that  the  pioneers  of  our  west- 
ern wilderness  most  be  satisfied  with  the  poorer  lands,  and  toil  under 
great  disadfanlage  to  enrich  the  absent  landholder ;  and  in  our  older 
states  it  has  already  come  to  pass,  under  our  present  land  system,  that 
no  poor  young  man  can  obtain  a  farm  from  the  products  of  his  labor. 

What  we  ask,  is  the  freedom  of  the  soil  to  each  actual  settler ;  so 
much  thereof  as  he  can  cultivate — homestead  exemption— which  shall  sa- 
cure  the  sacredness  of  home  against  the  unfeeling  rapacity  of  the  speoo- 
lating  capitalist ;  and  land  limitation  for  the  older  ststea,  by  which  they  will 
be  enabled  to  supply  homes  and  farms  to  four-fold  the  pc^nlation  that  can 
be  provided  for  ander  our  present  land  system. 

We  have  thna  notic^  some  steps  in  the  proffress  of  English  liberty, 
aod  ha*e  foand  that  freedom  and  Land  Refotm  nave  gone  hand  in  basd. 

*  Keal'i  OomMenlariaa,  vol.  4,  page  SO. 
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The  very  pTiTilege  we  now  «a]o;  or  marrying  the  choice  of  our  omi 
heaiU,  we  have  seen,  was  procured  Tor  us  by  the  Land  Reformer.  Bjr 
bim  have  the  vassals  of  the  English  toogue  been  emancipated,  aristocraey 
vanquished,  kiogs  dethroned,  and  republican  liberty  mabliahed  in  this 
weatern  world.  By  hitn  maat  still  greater  triaraphs  he  achieved  for  Ed- 
n^e,  and  by  him  must  the  authority  of  God  over  the  earth  be  vindicated, 
%oA  the  free  gift  thereof,  which  he  made  equally  to  each  and  all  of  tlw 
Jiuman  family,  be  revived  and  confirmed. 

We  do  not  wholly  agree  with  the  late  Chancellor  whom  we  bare 
'fuoted,  that  under  the  genius  of  our  institutions  "every  individual  of 
every  family  has  his  equal  rights,"  The  truth  is,  that,  when  born,  we 
■re  most  unequal  in  consequence  of  unjust  laws.  Every  individual  hia 
arifbt  by  natare  to  so  much  of  the  earth  as  he  needs  for  his  highest 
good,  without  price ;  this  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  doubted  by  the  un- 
prejudiced inquirer.  How  is  this  right  of  each  guarantied  in  our  own 
country  I  Beholds  few  who  are  born  to  great  landed  posBesstona,  and 
the  mass  who  are  born  to  no  possessions  at  all,  and  are  not  permitted  to 
own  any  until  they  have  been  beggars  for  employment  for  many  years, 
for  the  sake  of  the  means  of  purchase;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  bard  work  at 
the  will  of  a  master,  and  at  such  wages  as  he  may  choose  to  give,  many  are 
compelled  to  live  without  a  home  and  die  without  a  grave,  leaving  their 
bodies  as  nuisances  to  be  buried  by  the  public  I 

A  health,  then,  to  the  Land  Reformer;  and  may  the  time  soon  come, 
when  each  shall  enjoy  his  right  to  the  elements  of  nature,  and  be  secured 
by  Ibe  benevc^nce  of  our  laws,  the  equal  opportunity,  and,  bo  far  aa  edu- 
oation  will  {lermit,  eqaal  means  of  fulhlling  his  deetiny  on  earth ! 


TME   WIND    AND    THI   W  EATH  Ell  CO  C  K, 

Taa  jommar  wind  ligbtiy  waa  plajiog 

Bound  the  bauleiiiant  high  of  the  towai, 
Wbsra  a  vaoe,  like  a  lady,  vra«  alning, 
k,  ladj  vsaB  perchad  in  her  bow^r. 
To  peap  roood  tha  oamxr  rbe  *It  wind  wonid  tiy ; 
Bat  Taoaa,  yon  know,  oeTsr  look  in  the  wind'i  aye. 
And  «D  aha  kept  taming  iljlj  awaj. 
Thai  diaj  kept  turning  ^  tbreogb  ibe  day. 

Tbeaammer'B  wind  moA,  "the'*  csoqaeting. 

Bal  eacti  belle  bai  bar  pointa  to  b«  fonnd ; 
Before  eTening,  Til  venture  on  beltlDg, 
Bhe  will  Dot  then  ga,  bnt  oome  ronnd." 
So  he  (ried  from  the  east,  and  he  tried  from  tha  weit, 
And  the  north  and  the  aonth,  to  try  which  w»  beat, 
Bat  itilk  ihe  kepi  tnmiDg  djif  awaj, 
Thua  thej  kept  playing  all  ttiroagh  Ibe  daj. 

At  aveninB,  her  hard  heart  lo  soften, 

He  mi,  "  YoQ're  of  flint,  I  am  mre  ; 
Bat  if  vainly  joo're  changing  lo  oftoo, 
My  hnat  yoa'll  never  Monre," 
"  Bwest  air,"  nid  the  vane, "  it  m  yon  who  begin. 
When  TOO  change  n  often,  in  me  'd*  no  nn  ; 
If  JOB  caaw  to  Sntler,  and  ueadily  tagh. 
And  will  only  be  ooutani,  I'm  inre  k  wiH  L" 

,  ,,  Google 
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"  Bistort  ia  the  easence  of  innumerable  biograpbies."  So  saith  Car* 
Ijrie,  and  truly.  Yet,  perhaps,  never  iraer  is  this,  than  in  the  chronide 
of  a  reTolutionar;  straggle,  oi,  as  exhibited  in  the  anDals  of  a  people 
constantly  engaged  in  an  agitation  to  eflbcl  ibe  supremacy  of  a  naiional 
will  as  the  ruling  Irust  of  the  governing  power  ;  or,  in  an;  political  em- 
pire.  Ia  those  movenients  tbe  leading  spirits,  the  popular  rulers — which 
does  not  always  mean  the  actual  rulers,  as  is  moat  evident  in  Rome, 
Hungary  and  Ireland — tbe  men  who  are  appointed  to  the  helm,  are  tboee 
who  enjoy  tbe  largest  amount  of  con6dence,  and  whose  acts  are  assented 
lo  in  the  largest  amount  of  sympathy  from  their  feliow-meu ;  who  exbi- 
bit  io  their  persons,  by  their  skill,  power  and  determination,  the  wants 
•ud  wishes  of  the  multitude^ whom  the  multitude,  by  an  individuality  of 
opinion,  identify  as  holding  and  pronouncing  their  entire  desires  and 
ideas ;  therefore,  by  electricity  of  thought,  tbey  are  (he  combined  e» 
ience  of  the  people,  and  their  lives  fill  tbe  history  of  tbe  times.  So  it  is, 
the  life  of  William  Tell  is  the  history  of  tbe  liberaticm  of  Switzerland. 
The  lives  of  Rienzi  and  Massaniello  aufold  more  of  the  glory,  intrigue*, 
fioklenese,  and  fate  of  Italy,  in  their  times,  than  if  the  entire  chronicles  of 
tbe  Coloona,  Oraini,  Guelph,  Guibelline,  and  a  score  of  such,  were  hang- 
ing on  the  lips  of  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  How  much  of  European 
literty  is  there  not  due  to  Luther  %  and  iu  a  later  day  huw  much  is  tber« 
not  centred  on  Napoleon.  Galileo's  is  the  grand  history  of  the  grandest 
epoch  on  earth's  record,  after  the  comiog  of  Christ — that  of  the  immacu- 
late power  of  &e»will,  and  the  right  of  opinion  in  support  of  truth 
against  legion  and  iguoranoe.  In  Columbus's  life,  ss  in  a  Banquo  mir- 
ror, history  sees  an  endless  region  of  events,  and  Washington's  biography 
is  Ihe  chronicle  of  American  Independence.  The  spirit  of  the  han  of 
the  day,  is  the  hiatory  of  all  those  of  which  he  is  the  centre,  for  in  him 
are  centred  all  their  hopes  and  fears.  From  tbe  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  present  time,  mark  each  mighty  epoch.  Come  o'er  those  beacons 
as  you  would  stepping  stoues  in  an  unfordable  stream— come  o'er  tbem 
steadily,  and  you  have  passed  through  the  brain  of  centuries,  and  grasped 
tbe  history  of  the  world. 

History  itself  is  the  cable  by  which  Ume  fastens  the  thongbta  and  ac- 
tions of  his  particular  eras  to  their  proper  moorings.  If  of  the  time  gone 
by,  it  is  the  gcdden  link  with  tbe  present,  snd  if  the  present,  Is  tbe  mon- 
ument which  truth  piles  up  for  the  nobleness,  worth,  heroism,  or  genius 
of  bis  era,  holding  out  a  bright  example  and  a  brilliant  recompense,  if 
ood  ;  and  if  of  deeds  wicked  or  unmanly,  is  a  warning  signpost,  in  the 
igid  region  of  which  it  is  the  solitary  occupier.  Like  a  "  dangerous  " 
label,  pointing  out  broken  ice  to  the  sleigh-driver  on  a  frozen  lake,  it 
•Unds,  ghostlike,  warning,  and  shunned. 


I; 


*Tbb  Filon**  T*«ci,  or  ■  hulory  of  the  Ista  attempted  outbreak  in  Ihbluid  ; 
•mbTBcmg  event!  in  dw  Iriril  Mmggle,  frato  the  year  IB43,  to  the  close  of  1848.  Bv 
HicHisL  DoBiHt.  saUior  of  tlw  *'  AtDsriosD  Bavolatioo.''  Naw-Xeik,  W.  H.  Hot- 
brooke,  IBl  Faltin»«tmt. 
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The  study  of  hiatorf  mast  ever  Ibrin  one  or  ihe  idom  inlellectiial  and 
Utractive  ttudies  to  (Dan.  If  trae  (o  Jta  pravioce  it  Hhal)  include  all 
proTincea  of  literature.  It  ahall  present  all  the  amuBement  and  interest 
ot  fiction  ;  for  the  romantic  realities  of  one  thousand  brains  in  their  strife 
with  the  world,  present  more  starlling  incidents  and  conflicting  scenes 
than  even  the  imazination  of  one  brain  could  produce.  It  shall  combiue 
aK  the  charm  and  instructinn  of  biography ;  for  it  is  nothing  more  or  iea* 
than  a  picking  of  the  grains  from  the  chaff — the  raising  of  a  good  aitd 
stately  edifice  from  the  choice  materials  of  a  thousand  indifferent  man- 
sions. It  shall  be  firil  of  the  grandeur  of  epic  verse ;  for  the  record  of 
everything  noble  in  man,  or  extensire  and  beautiful  in  nature,  is  hallowed 
with  poetry.  The  feeling,  idenli&cation,  and  appreciation,  is  poetry, 
whether  it  be  dashed  off  in  rugged  prose,  or  meted  out  in  syllables  har- 
moniooB.  Poetry  is  not  a  jingle,  fighting  through  eight  or  ten  syllables 
of  a  line,  like  a  hell  tolling  in  a  church  tower  at  the  end  of  the  rope  that 
pulls  it,  but  it  is  the  thought  to  explain  which  it  is  there.  When  the' 
bell  tolls  a  death-knell,  we  don't  think  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  rung, 
or  how  far  it  is  from  the  ground.  There  is  poetry  in  it  then.  We  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  its  purpose — we  iin consciously  thrill,  chilly,  st  its  un- 
earthly lone.  The  very  ivy  leaves  on  the  belfry  tremble  suspiciously, 
unlike  their  gay  flutter  on  a  marriage  morn.  The  tombstones,  which 
every  day  looked  mere  blocks  of  marble,  now  are  an  sngraved  part  of 
that  which  is  beneath,  come  up  to  tell  its  pedigree  to  the  new-comer. 
There  is  the  poetry,  the  feeling,  the  identification  ;  and  there  is  not  a  liv- 
ing thinir  but  which,  truly  appreciated,  contains  more  (wetry  thai  ever 
<>«iBii  thought  or  Shakspeare  wrote. 

Thus,  the  delight,  fancy,  magnanimity,  and  interest  of  poetry.  Ro- 
tnance,  and  biographical  narrative,  bound  and  sculptured  by  Truth  into 
the  endurine  temple  of  history — what  can  surpass  it — what  seduce  more 
than  it — and  than  its,  where  the  greater  recompense  T 

We  were  led  into  these  few  introductory  remarks  by  the  work  before 
us.  It  is,  in  a  manner,  a  combination  of  those  qualities,  at  lenst  in  de- 
sign, which  we  consider  as  being  all  important  in  history.  The  work 
cann^  accurately  be,  in  itself,  eslled  one  ;  but  ia  a  collection  of  stated 
and  interesting  facta,  which  make  it  a  valuable  chapter,  or  contributinn 
to  the  annals  of  the  country,  whose  misfortunes  gave,  at  the  same  lime, 
its  inspiration  and  its  record.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Micrakl  Dohknt, 
one  who  has  had  no  meagre  or  insignificBnt  share  in  those  misfortunes, 
6r  in  the  struggle  to  retrieve  them,  which  ended — no,  not  ended,  heaven 
forbid — but  which  cumbiited  evils,  transiently  enveloped  in  a  dismal,  hot 
not  altogether  dispiriting  gloom  ;  and  in  explanation  of  which,  as  far  as 
in  him  hes,  he  has  given  this  "  Felon's  Track  "  to  the  world.  It  is, 
alternately  titled,  a  journal  of  his  adventures,  and  the  movementa  of  hia 
pnrty;  sometimes  in  eonjunciinn  with  the  ether  leaders  in  their  native 
hills,  when  forced  to  take  their  stand  and  fling  their  fortunes  thereon — 
when,  firstly,  the  passing  of  the  "  gagging  act  "  in  the  British  senate 
closed  their  lips  from  addressing  their  countrymen  in  the  cities  and 
towns  in  their  usual  strain  ;  and,  secondly,  when  the  suapensiou.  of  the 
ktAeas  corpus  threatened  their  personal  safely.  It  ia  a  journal  of  those 
limes  and  movements,  preceded  by  a  review  of  the  policy  of  many  years 
previous,  and  the  acts  which  more  immediately  led  to  the  outbreak. 

We  prt^iose  to  h»e  a  short  chat  with  our  readers  oa  Mr.  Doheo  j's  booh, 
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and  Toong  Ireland ;  sod  to  begin  At  the  beginsiiig.  we  perceive  it  is  verj 
gracefutly  dedicated  to  an  Irisbniaa  of  higb  rank  la  tbie  repTesenlatioa  o( 
the  AmericBD  republic,  and  who  bu  wan  an  transient  liurela  beneaih  th« 
stars  and  stripes.  Tbe  opening  at  once  ebows  the  purport  of  the  bixik, 
and  tbe  reasoa  of  its  dedication.  Addreesing  General  James  Shields,  Mi. 
DobenjF  eaya : — 

*>  There  is  oothing  connected  with  thia  sad  fragment  of  faiatorjr,  either  in  fact' 
«r  hope,  to  auggeat  bdj  BaaociNtiua  with  your  Dame  or  Bchieveraeou.  Bat  as  idj 
main  object  ia  to  ihaw  that  Ireland's  failure  was  not  owing  to  native  reereaocj  or 
cowardicp,  I  feel  satisBed,  that  of  all  living  men,  jnur  position  and  cbaracter  will 
-beat  soBtaJn  tbe  tele  aim  of  my  present  Istmr  sod  ambition." 

Before  coining  immediate];  to  "  Young  Ireland,"  we  will  cast  onr  tjt 
iMokwards,  in  ■  hasty  review  of  affairs  from  Catholic  Bmancipation  down- 
ward.  Tbe  unbounded  joy  which  followed  the  struggle  so  imsuaderstood 
•ad  exaggerated,  called  "  The  Emancipation,"  was,  in  uo  little  manner, 
ruinous  tn  the  future  (reedotu  of  Irelsnd.  K'uioous,  inasmuch  aa  that,  in 
the  first  lit  of  popular  intoxication,  it  placed  unlimited  power  in  tbe  hands 
of  a  man,  whose  deslinf,  no  doubt,  would  have  worked  out  fat  itself  a 
brighter  and  a  higher  climax,  had  it  not  been  thus  inopportunelf  andindis- 
«reeily  placed  in  an  immature  zenith  of  political  leadership.  In  tbst 
-struggle,  tbe  wonderful  aagacity,  power,  and  political  craft  of  that  mai^— 
Uaniel  O'Connell — becanke  manifest.  He  hsd  a  degraded  people — d» 
graded  in  having  to  obey  their  religion  to  preserve  their  Jives  and  proper- 
ty—to  hsbion  to  his  purpose.  He  had  to  encounter  in  his  enemies, 
power,  dexterity,  and  daring ;  yet,  ere  the  struggle  was  over,  he  proved 
that  he  outwitted  tbe  inoet  cunning,  and  ontbrazened  the  most  intolerant. 
He  luoceeded  in  deceiving  bis  opponents,  and  "  of  all  the  great  quslitica 
displayed  in  that  wonderful  struggle,  that  which  was  most  prixed,  was  the 
cunning  of  evaaion,"  tbe  influence  of  wbicb  bas  since  been  a  bane  to  the 
country.  In  their  fiuah  of  insanity,  the  people  styled  him  "  Liberator  ;" 
consigning  to  oblivion  sll  tboee  wbo  bad  preceded  him  in  the  struggle  for 
their  national  rights.  They  raised  the  giant  hate  and  envy  of  the  Pro- 
testant race,  which  has  since  proved  to  be  tbe  most  enduring  and  stub- 
tMH-n  connect! ng-1  ink  with  £ngland,  and  which  John  Hitchel  was  steaddy 
sundering.  And  to  crown  Uieir  madness,  they  reared  op  an  annual  tri- 
bute— put  gold  into  tbe  balance  with  bis  patriotism,  gave  up  ibioking  for 
themselves,  and  paid  him  for  being  tbeir  proxy.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  bow  unfortunate  that  monument  was  to  the  future  proapects  of  tbe 
country.  An  eagle  is  as  much  degraded  in  a  golden  cage  as  in  an  iron 
one.  They  are  both  one  to  the  bird.  A  cage  is  a  cage  ;  and  the  ex- 
fisnding  pride  of  the  natural  monarefa  of  the  air  becomes  so  mopish  ia 
its  thraldom,  that  at  laat  its  movements  are  merely  mechanical,  occasion- 
ally fluttering  its  wings  to  attract  passing  attention,  stooping  for  ita  car- 
rion, or  listleasiy  seated  on  the  manufactured  branches  ornamenting  tbe 
eentre  of  bis  prison.  Such  was  O'Connell's  fate.  His  grand  soul,  whieh 
of  itself  woald  have  soared  to  immortahty,  was  chained  down  with  (he 
golden  bands  which  sophistry  calls  a  "  tribute."  Hia  speeches,  instead 
of  being  the  natural  icatinct  end  inspiration  of  truth,  became  tbe  efforts 
of  the  paid  advocate.  Hie  die-awaja  and  new  asaocistions  became  peri* 
odical,  end,  aa  a  matter  of  course.  In  fact,  all  his  actioos  became  m^ 
ehaaiesl^    His  flunering,  hi^  retirencnU,  and  his  stooping  for  the  carrioa, 
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followed  regularly.  He  wu  woaod  np  like  a  elook,  and  hid  to  strike  to 
let  all  know  he  wu  there.  HiscoarM  weot  on  like  the  gfaduionsof  tbe 
hours,  heightecing  u  ifcame  to  the  twelAh,  which  was  rery  loud,  and 
gare  norice  of  an  approachiDf^  interest  in  number  onb.  Thas  it  was,  and 
the  people — alaa,  at  a  very  late  hour — became  undeceived.  To  fiillow 
CConnell's  career  is  not  our  intention  ;  suffice,  it  was  as  wonderful  as  it 
.  was  unparalleled  and  deceptive.  He  entered  the  British  Senate,  stormed 
it,  till  its  moat  able  repreaentativea  listened  in  silence  and  awe  to  the 
Irish  leader.  He  reared  enemies  on  all  sides,  and  frightened  them  with 
his  audacity  and  skill.  He  contracted  the  increasing  hate  and  distrust  of 
the  Protestants  as  a  mass,  and  all  denominaiions  save  the  Catholics.  He 
begat  societies  with  the  fecundity  of  a  rabbit.  Earned  the  steady  watch- 
fatness  and  opposition  of  the  governmenL  Was  more  than  once  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  sedition.  Became  a  public  demi-god — an  idol  paid  for 
patting  his  foot  upon  any  one  who  had  genius  or  daring  enough  to  aspire 
to  a  place  in  the  popular  will.  And,  lastly,  started  the  late  "  Repeal  Ae- 
•ociation,"  bnilt  Conciliation  Hall,  and  dazzled  the  people's  eyes  with  the 
antagonistic  mottoes—"  Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  "  God  save  the  Queeu." 
This  last- association  looked  so  like  a  daguerreotype  of  its  predecessors, 
that  it  met  with  but  little  success  at  first,  and  needs  must  have  fallen  still- 
born,  were  it  not  that  O'Connell's  audacity  and  wariness  provoked  the 
government  to  proscription,  and  a  menace  was  held  out  by  Lord  Ebriog- 
lon,  that  no  one  should  be  employed  by  the  government  who  ftJIowed  in 
his  path.  The  government-hating  and  iqipoaition-loving  apiiit  of  the  land 
waa  aroused,  and  the  Repeal  ranks  and  treasury  at  the  same  time  «rare 
aooD  filled. 

But  there  was  fast  growing,  both  in  strength  and  in  the  love  and  cod- 
fidence  of  the  country,  a  party  who  were  aoaq  destined  to  shed  a  glory  on 
their  era — the  nestlings  who  were  soon  to  take  wing,  and  soar  untrammel- 
fld  by  any  other  will  save  that  which  Omnipotence  alone  endowed  them 
with.  They  were  the  party  denominated  "  Youno  Imklano,"  and  whose 
name  is  since  world-wide,  as  synonomous  with  genius,  and  whose  enemies 
have  even  been  betrayed  into  rapture  with  their  oratory  and  their  blood* 
lightening  lyrics.  It  was  not  long  before  they  showed  a  growing  spirit  of 
anlagoniam  to  the  usual  hum-drum  proceedings  of  "  the  Hall."  They 
were  young  ^irits,  full  of  enthusiasin  and  siueeriiy ;  believing  in  self^*- 
iiance,  and  a  glorious  deliverance.  They  had  no  cant,  no  duplicity,  no 
ohicanery.  Bursting  with  love,  genius,  and  energy,  Ihey  could  not  brook 
■ilence  when  Truth  demanded  utterance.  When  dissimulation  waa  visH 
ble,  they  would  crush  it  fearlessly,  no  matter  who  the  dissembler.  After 
the  Ood  of  Life,  Honor  and  Justice,  were  their  household  deities.  This 
party  had  an  (>rKan  characterized  by  all  those  qualities  for  which  they  are 
edebrated — ■"  The  Nation" — the  publication  of  which  marks  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  Ireland,     The  talent  of  that  journal — 'the  combined  ener- 

Cof  the  Young  Ireland  party — soon  raiaed  it  to  each  a  pinnacle  in 
ind,  that  it  argued  a  downright  ignorance,  and  want  of  appreciation 
of  literature,  to  be  without  it :  nor  did  its  real  merits  or  reputation  stay 
sntil  it  waa  a&c<Hid  to  no  literary  or  pditica.i  ournal  in  Europe,  at  the 
Mflie  lime  that  it  was  steadily  rearing  a  trsna-stl antic  fame. 

The  bunder  of  this  party,  and  the  first  who  "  dared"  to  cross  the  path  ■ 
of  O'Connell,  was  the  young  and  glorious  Thomas  Davis,  far  the  great- 
m  man  of  (he  dayi  of  his  own  or  any  other  party  in  Ireland,    It  • 
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aa  if  the  combined  trtrrth  of  the  partj  wu  centred  in  him,  ind  he  toiled 
with  the  gigantic  efforta,  ai  if  he  knew  il  This  noble  spirit  ia  ao  juMlj 
and  eloquently  deacrihed  b;  hia  friend  Dohen;,  that  it  would  be  unjuat  to 
berth  if  we  ahoald  use  other  words  than  thoae  in  the  text : 

"  Hia  penetratiog  ulence,  half  abronded  by  its  own  ahjnew.  hia  face  avertad 
from  the  crowd,  aod  bis  mind  tunisi)  witfaiu.  fae  would  corae.  and  ait,  aod  bear, 
•nd  iupprei*  the  emotioni  that  awelled  bis  proad  youag  bnart,  as  he  caught 
glimpaea  of  a  bright  futare  for  bis  coontry.  He  had  the  richeat  store  of  prac- 
tical koowledge,  an  imagiontioD  fruitful  as  a  suddj  clttne  ;  failh,  bope  and  coo- 
rage  boundless  aa  immortal  love.  That  he  could  realize  all  things  which  canw 
within  the  scope  of  bia  own  fond  jeamioga,  he  had  no  doubt." 

Speaking  of  him  in  connection  with  "  The  Nation,"  he  sajta  : — 

'^  Id  ipeecb,  artictn,  song,  and  essaf,  the  spelt  of  Davis's  extraordinary  genina 
mad  embracing  love  was  felt.  Historic  memoriM,  forgotten  atones,  fragnienta  of 
tradition,  tbe  cruoileicb  on  the  mountaiD,  and  the  fbagil  in  the  bog,  sopplied  biio 
■ubatBDce  and  spirit  wherewith  to  mould  and  animate  nstionalitj.  Native  art, 
valor,  Tirtue.  and  glorj,  seemed  to  grow  ander  hia  pen.  All  that  had  a  tendency 
to  elevate  and  ennoble,  he  rescued  frora  the  pa*t  to  infuse  into  the  future.  Hia 
songs,  80  soft  and  tender,  and  jet  so  redolent  of  mdnlioeBa  aod  hope,  inspired  tbe 
ambition  to  compose  a  mlostrelsj  aa  wild  and  vigorous  as  thomBelvea.  They 
were  read  and  learned  and  aung  with  an  avidi^  and  pride  theretofore  nnluwwn." 

How  far  the  modest;  of  Mr.  Dtrfieny  may  exclude  himself  from  any 
share  in  the  literary  distinction  of  hia  Young  Ireland  brethren,,  the  el<^ 
quent  extracts  we  ha?e  quoted  will  ahow. 

At  this  time  the  circle,  or  party,  amongst  other  natiooal  spirits,  coaut- 
ed  Davis,  Dillon,  McNevin,  Dohenji,  Willtsms,  DuSy  and  Meagher. 
Mitchel  and  Reill;  were  among  the  gifted  who  joined  aflerwards.  In 
one  of  their  reunions,  at  the  house  of  McNeTin,  the  series  of  works 
known  since  as  the  "Library  of  Ireland,"  was  projected  and  determined 
on.  Whatever  of  grandeur  or  greatness  there  was  in  tbe  land — its  poe^ 
ry,  its  legends,  the  lives  of  its  men  of  piety,  learning  and  distinciifln — 
whatever  that  was  national  or  inatructive,  from  Donegal  to  Kerry,  and 
from  the  Achil  isles  to  the  Hill  of  Howth,  was  to  be  raked  up  and  pr» 
•enied,.  in  &  cheap  yet  worthy  form,  to  the  people.  They  succeeded  to 
admiration,  their  benefits  were  full  of  prnmise,  and  they  deserved  it. 
Dnffy's  collection  of  Irish  ballada  ore  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  tbe 
Percy  relics,  and  the  fame  of  Young  Ireland  might  real  immortalized  oa 
John  Mitchel's  life  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  if  the  writing  of  hislorioal  biogra- 
phy is  eapablo  of  so  high  a  distinction.  A  gloom,  a  bitter  gloom,  swept 
over  the  land  now.  Scarce  had  the  second  volume  proclsimed  the  age  of 
the  series,  when  the  bright  soul  of  the  era  wss  called  to  revel  with  his  , 
kind  at  the  banquet-halls  of  the  bleat  and  tbe  good.  Uozart  died  fini^ 
ing  tbe  requiem  that  waa  first  deaiined  to  chant  over  its  oreator,  and  Urn 
to  enchant  creation.  De  Lisle  wrote  the  chant  that  conducted  him  to  the 
•eaffbld,  and  which,  then  and  since,  ia  the  war-cry  of  his  nation — "The 
Marsellaiee."  Tasso  lived  long,  yet  died  only  when  appreciated — ike 
blithe  notes  of  Fame  singing  him  out  of  the  world,  with  the  Isnrels  ob 
his  brow  for  a  deatb-chaplet.  And  Thomas  Davis  fled  from  the  earth 
when  he  had  fostered  and  created  an  si^eciation  that  eooM  weep  loan 
of  Mood  fer  his  lou. 
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Smith  (yBrMn  waa  oot  jet  asaoci&tad  with  tbia  partj,  though  he  joioed 
the  Repeal  raaka  in  the  encitable  tiin&t  of  '43,  during  the  period  of  the 
State  Trials.  The  old  O'Ctinnellite  party,  from  lime  to  time,  began  to 
feel  the  power  and  the  evideot  deterraination  of  the  younger  and  mote 
intelligent  body.  There  bad  been  many  differences  between  them.  Hr. 
O'Brien  aided  with  the  young  patty,  not  through  any  premeditated  desire, 
hot  purely  from  eipressing  himself  in  favor  of  "  educatioo,  self-reliance, 
organization  and  progress."  The  Ynung  Irelandera  saw  it  was  Decessa- 
ry  to  curtail  the  expenses  with  which  Conciliation  Hall  was  wantonly 
beset,  by  a  lot  of  sinecure  employments,  and  took  an  importunity  of  so 
doing  at  a  time  when  O'Connell  waa  absent  at  Derrynane.  They  con- 
tinued their  efforts  when  he  came  to  town,  and  so  differencea  arose  in 
oommitttee.  On  one  of  these  occasioua,  matters  were  pushed  to  a  dirt- 
eton.  O'CoDneJl  wasin  the  chair,  when  the  votes  stood,  the  Reforming  par- 
ly twenty-three,  theO'Connellitetwenty-tvo.  "  HereOCaonell  assumed 
the  right  to  give  two  votes,  one  as  member,  which  made  the  numbera 
equal,  and  a  casting  vote  as  chairman."  It  was  without  precedent,  and 
its  unfiiirtie»i  is  palpable  to  all.  There  waa  a  bitter  quarrel,  also,  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Colleges  Bill,  which  proposed  a  Bysteoi  of  mixed  education, 
which  would  be  moat  bene6cial  to  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  that  the  youth  of 
the  land  would  be  reared  free  from  the  bigotry  whish  a  separate  and  ma- 
levolent education  inetils  into  the  young  mind,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
thoroughly  to  eradicate.  This  bill  presented  features  the  most  hopeful 
for  allaying  the  dissensions  which  had  ao  long  aggravated  the  prosperity 
of  nationality  in  Ireland.  It  was  denounced  by  extreme  bigots  &>  *'  Qod- 
Jess."  and  in  ''opposition  to  Scripture."  Some  Protestants,  and  one 
Catholic  bigot,  joined  in  this  ground.  The  Young  Irelanders  were  in 
favor  of  education,  supported  it,  and  argued  its  necessity.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell would  have  "  new  collegea,  purely  Catholic,  and  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,"  and  was  "  agsinst  mixed  education." 
A  "  vital  difference"  was  created  by  thia  discussion,  and  "  there  were 
■carried  away  from  that  maeiiug,  in  the  hearts  of  many,  seeds  of  bitter- 
ness and  hate  which  ripened  in  after  times,  and  under  gloomier  auspices." 
It  waa  towards  the  close  of  this  year,  164S,  that  Davia  died.  Thus  the 
ground  is  plain  on  which  those  parties  were  gathering  their  strength. 
Petty  cavila  and  obstructions  were  raised  by  the  Old  Ireland  party,  froni 
lime  to  time,  until  the  secession  took  place,  July  26,  1846.  The  facta 
are,  the  association  pledged  themselves  to  oppose  the  return  of  whig 
members  lu  Psrliament,  notwithstanding  which,  they  allowed  Mr.  Shid 
-to he  returned,  unopposed,  for  Dungarvan.  Hitchel,  Meagher  aodO'Gnr- 
man  remonatrsted  against  the  betrayal.  This  remonstrance  occurred  in 
committer.  On  the  next  day  of  public  meeting,  the  leading  Young  Ir^ 
landers  attended.  A  letter  was  received  from  the  elder  O'Connell,  full 
of  invectives  against  the  "  advocates  of  physical  force,"  as  be  pleased  U> 
call  them.  A  stormy  discussion  followed.  John  O'Connell  spohe  three 
hours  in  charging  "  Young  Ireland"  mtk  haviiig  had  prontixes  of  aid 
from  Ltdru  Kolti*,  and  many  a  surer  source."  Meagher  replied  in  an 
eloquent  and  inspired  oration,  in  which  he  delivered  his  celebrated  apo^ 
trophe  to  the  aword.  The  applause  that  greeted  the  young  Tribune, 
during  his  address,  waa  tremendous  and  unanimous.  O'Connell,  who 
has  all  the  rices,  without  any  of  the  genius  of  his  father,  ruse,  and 
ffvdely  interrupting,  said,  "either  Mr.  Meagher  tx  myself  should  leav* 
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tbe  CoDTesiioB."  Meagber,  "too^neraustoarailhimwKoftheentkB* 
■ium  he  excited,  wilbdretr,  u  also  did  O'Brien,  Mitchel,  Devin  Reill;, 
nod  the  others  of  the  party,  with  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  persons  preaeiil. 
The  Irish  CnnTederaiion  was  formed  by  the  Mcedera  in  the  Januarj 
foUov/iag.  The  baaes  were  "  freedom,  tolerance,  and  rrutb.  Tbere  was 
DO  aTOwal  of  war,  and  no  pledge  of  peace."  A  riaible  change  seemed 
to  take  posaession  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  he  made  otertures  uf  reconciiia* 
tion  through  Re*.  Dr.  Wile;.  "His  mission  was  unfortunate,  and  led 
to  greater  misanderstanding."  Several  skirinisheB  took  place  in  the 
Mreets  of  Dnbtin,  between  the  followers  of  the  opposite  partiea,  with 
little  more  damage  than  a  few  broken  beads,  and  tbe  peace-men  were  tbe 
aggreaaors.  At  Brat,  the  confederalea  were  jeered  at,  called  "  infidels," 
"  spies,"  ''  communista,"  in  fact  were  shunned  for  a  time.  But  this  could 
not  last.  The  men  whose  genius  was  the  only  light  that  illuminated  tbe 
"  Hill,"  certainly  coold  not  bare  got  so  wicked  all  of  a  sudden  1  Tbe 
men  wbo  wrote  tbe  "  Young  Ireland  Library"  surely  meant  well  1  Peo- 
ple got  calmer,  and  the  Conrederation  prospered.  O'Connell  died  this 
year  at  Genoa,  on  the  15th  May.  [mmedibt?ly  young  O'Connell  began 
to  make  capital  of  the  dust  of  hi«  father.  Young  Ireland  was  denounced 
as  the  murderers  of  the  "  Liberator,"  and  were  forbid  to  attend  his  fune- 


il  procession.  A  alight  reaction  enaued  on  the  appearance  of  the  body 
in  the  city.  An  election  was  in  being  at  the  time.  'The  procession  served 
ss  a  canraaser  for  the  liberal  member,  and  Ihe  dead  body  of  O'Connell 
sent  into  Parliament  a  msn  who  bad  hia  greatest  opposition  while  alive. 
Snch  waa  the  end  of  O'Connell.  The  Confederation  rapidly  processed. 
Now  we  come  to  the  soul  and  sinew  of  the  Irish  movement — John 
MiTOHEL.  We  are  in  '4ti.  Tbe  Catholic  hierarchy  look  coolly  on.  Tbe 
Confederation  ahines  like  tbe  morning-atar.  Its  genius  commands  tbe 
respect  of  all  men  of  mind  in  the  country,  Its*crawded  ranks  are  still 
increasing.  A  new  soul  spoke.  The  brightness  of  a  constellation  cei^ 
tred  in  one  spirit,  and  it  rose  grand  and  prophetic  above  the  Confedera- 
tion. MiTcncL  AROBB.  He  saw  the  futility  of  wasting  time  in  trying  to 
conciliate  the  landlords,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  tenant-right  queation. 
delivering  lectures  on  the  land-tenure  and  poor-law  which  startled  all,  but 
displayed  the  truth  and  nobleness  of  his  principles  snd  motives.  He  d^ 
voted  his  entire  energies  to  the  people,  and  continued  to  spread  his  idesa 
through  the  leading  columns  of  the  "  Nation,"  "  of  which  be  was  at  tlti 
time  editor-in-ohief — writing  the  greatest  portion  of  the  leading  articles." 
Mr.  Duffy,  the  "responsible  owner  and  editor,"  differed  with  some  of 
Mitchei's  ideas.  The  flame  was  fanned  by  certain  parasites,  and  the  two 
great  jonrnalista  separated.  Tbia  disagreement  suggested  "the  nece^ 
sily  of  drawing  up  a  programme  of  gnidacce  for  the  Confederation. " 
A  committee  was  appointed,  ll  was  drawn  up.  Mitchel  objected  lo 
it  on  principle,  and  in  the  council  it  gave  rise  to  a  long,  eanieat, 
and  angry  debate.  Mitchel  propoaed,  as  the  only  resource  of  the 
country,  an  appeal  to  arms,  snd  a.  preparation  therefor.  It  is  need- 
less to  go  through  tbe  affair  in  all  its  meanness.  Men,  not  principles, 
were  visibly  swaying  the  confederates,  snd  Mitchel  was  defeated. 
On  the  division,  after  the  three  nights'  discussion,  the  members  stood— 
— tbe  Confederation,  3lfi,  Mitchel,  I8S.  To  teach  his  own  doctrinea, 
Mitchel  started  the  "  United  Irishman."  "  So  great  waa  ihe  sale  ol  the 
first  number,  that  tbe  press  was  kept  bnay  for  three  days  and  sighM, 
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When  the  Moond  wae  ■Dnannced,  >  ^ard  of  police  wu  neccBsary  to 
keep  order  and  peace  among  the  news-readara,  aroand  the  office  door." 
Tbe  perspicuity,  clexrneas,  defotton,  aingieiiesa  of  purpoae,  and  demo- 
eratic  determinalion,  which  characterized  the  wri(io)tB  of  John  Hitchel, 
8Bd  the  high  liter&ry  tone  of  the  writings  of  Reilly,  Mangvn,  "  Meanj," 
uid  others,  almoet  instantaneous);  raised  the  "  United  Irishman  "  to  > 
Mandird  of  eminence,  never  before  obtained  by  any  like  production  in 
tbe  land.  Hatters  were  coming  quickly  to  a  climax.  The  Government 
trembled  in  dismay.  Something  must  be  done.  O'Srien,  Mcsgher  and 
Hitchel  were  selected  for  prosecution  ;  two  suits  being  instituted  against 
tbe  latter,  one  for  an  article,  the  other  for  a  speech.  The  juries,  in  tbe 
cases  of  Heagher  and  O'Brieo,  disagreed.  The  Treason-Felony  act 
was  passed,  and  Milchel  was  arrested  under  its  powers,  for  publications 
in  bia  paper.  He  was  lodged  in  Newgate — the '  Bastile  of  Dublin — hal- 
lowed u  the  shrine  of  patriotism  by  tbe  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  '96. 
The  mockery  of  a  trial  was  given  him.  His  ^ipearance  at  the  bar  of 
the  court  is  thus  described  : 

"  Ascending  tbe  steps  to  tbe  front  of  the  dock,  and  lifting,  as  be  edvaoeed, 
the  glazed  dark  cap  he  wore  during  his  ImprisoDment,  bs  gracefully  aa  if  be 
entered  a  drawing-roora,  be  took  his  stsnd  in  a  firm  bat  eae;  attitude.  Hia  ap- 
pearauce  waa  equallf  remoTed  from  bravado  and  fear.  Hia  featores,  uauall; 
placid  and  pale,  had  a  rigid  clearOMa  about  them  that  day,  we  can  never  forget. 
Thej  Memsd,  from  their  transparency  and  firmnesi,  lite  some  wondrous  ima- 

K'natioD  of  tbe  artiit'a  chisel,  in  which  tbe  marble  fencying  itself  haman,  bad 
igun  to  breathe.  Tbe  eye  was  calm  and  bright — tbe  moutfa,  tbe  featnre 
round  which  danger  loves  to  play,  though  easy,  motiaolesa,  and  wilb  lips  apart, 
had  about  it  an  air  of  immobiQty  aod  quiet  scorn,  which  waa  Dot  the  effect  of 
muscular  action,  but  of  nature  in  repose.  And  id  his  whole  appearance,  fea- 
tures, attitude  and  look,  there  was  a  conseiona  pride  and  superiority  over  bis  op- 
ponents, which,  thoagfa  nntwesumicg  and  nrbane,  seemed  to  speak  louder  than 
worda — 'I  am  the  victor  here  to-day.'  " 

His  fate  was  sealed.  The  mockery  went  on  :  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  the  next  day  banished  in  chains.  And  the  nation  looked  on  in 
silence.  Various  rnmors  of  a  rising — barricades,  and  a  reacue,  were 
afloat  during  his  imprisonment  and  trial,  and  it  is  believed,  that  but  for 
•ome  influential  members  of  the  confederation,  it  would  have  been  attempt- 
ed.  That  attempt  would  have  lit  a  page  in  Irish  history  which  must 
now  remain  in  darkness,  imbecility  aod  gloom.  The  magnanimity  of 
John  Hitchel,  and  tbe  infernal  perfidy  which  characterized  his  proeeco- 
ton,  gained  over  numbers  to  the  national  cause. 

Of  all  men  which  charaoterized  bis  stormy  period,  Mitcbel  was  tbe 
grandest,  the  most  elevated,  tbe  mildest,  but  the  most  determined.  He 
combined  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  tbe  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  mission  of  a  Moees  and  the  determination  of  a  Gallileo. 
like  a  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  or  a  Samuel,  he  hurled  his  prophecies  on  hie 
people,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  properties  for  their  consummation. 
On  the  mountain  of  Justice  and  Truth,  and  from  the  divinity  of  his  soul, 
u  a  Hoses,  he  received  the  tablets  of  the  true  faith,  and  delivered  them 
to  bis  race,  that  they  might  be  hsppy,  Eppur  ti  mitove — "  nevertheless 
it  moves,"  cried  Qaliileo  in  defence  of  his  immortal  discovery,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  Inquisition,  on  whose  racks  he  was  being  tortured. 
Bonds,  racks,  nor  thumb-Botews,  oarry  no  proof  >  llwy  ai«  the  aaaartioa 
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of  might  igainst  trotb.  '' N«rerthe)ew  it  eqotm,"  cried  the  man  of 
God.  "  Her  victory  »  mine,"  cried  Mitcbel ;  "  no  one  presumea  thai  it 
is  a  criminal  wbo  atanda  in  this  dock."  How  coald  the  God  of  the  bra*e 
aave  bim,  and  let  Gallileo  perish  T — how  could  be  raise  him,  and  let  Em- 
met fink  t — how  could  be  uuuriah  him  and  let  Tone  wither  T  No  I  He 
waa  worthy  to  follow  them.    That  wonhineaa  deifies  his  name. 

After  thia  the  Council  wea  reduced,  and  affairs  began  to  look  atern. 
The  disunion  was  healed;  and,  to  fulfil  Hitchel'a  prop  he  ciea,  that  he 
**  left  hundreda  to  follow  bim,"  two  new  journala  were  eatabliahed  bjr 
members  of  hia  faith.  The  "  Felon,'  '  taking  ita  name  from  him  whoM 
principlea  it  preached,  written  hy  Martin,  Reillj,  Lalor,  Brenan,  &o. ; 
and  the  "  Tribdnk,"  b;  Williams,  O'Dohert;,  Dofaeny,  SaTaf(e,  Anti- 
sell,  and  others.  "  The  great  object  of  the  firat  waa  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  United  Irishman,  and  that  of  the  tatter,  to  urge  the  same 
principlea  upon  a  more  republican  basia."  Those  jonrnala  soon  acquired 
■  raat  and  eDviable  popularity,  and  the  repoblican  principlea  were  preacl^ 
ed  with  daring  and  ability.  They  grew  too  influential  to  be  guarantied 
long  life;  and  on  the  8tb  of  July,  by  one  Tell  stroke,  the  registered 
proprielora  of  the  three  national  journals.  The  "  Felon,"  "  Tribune;" 
snd  "  Nation,"  were  seized.  Three  offices  were  ranaacked  ;  autographa 
became  valuable  witnesses ;  types  were  smashed,  for  that  they  smelt  of 
nationality,  and  the  trials  proceeded  in  due  course.  John  Martin  was 
transported  for  ten  years,  on  the  part  of  the  "Felon."  Kevin  I  zed 
O'Doberiy,  the  young,  the  promising,  and  tbe  noble,  after  three  iriala, 
shared  his  fate.  For  hia  connection  with  the  "Tribune,"  the  poet 
Williams  was  tried  for  the  same  offence  and  paper,  and  acquitted,  and 
Duffy,  after  an  imprisonment  of  some  months,  and  a  trial,  waa  set  at 
liberty.     Numbers  were  iropriaoned,  and  many  escaped  to  the  mountaina. 

We  feel  we  aro  outstripping  the  hounds  of  our  intention  in  this  arti- 
cle; and  to  follow  the  leaders  who  left  the  city  for  the  mountains  of  Tip- 
perary  and  Waterford,  after  the  eventa  just  viewed,  the  reader  must  refer 
to^the  work  of  Mr.  Doheny.  It  wilt  be  found  of  much,  and,  at  times,  ab- 
sorbing interest.  Some  critic  haa  justly  called  its  "  romance  of  his- 
tory." It  contains  many  of  the  conferences  of  the  leaders  in  the  moun- 
tains, their  plans,  and  fruatratione.  I'he  incidents  which  led  to,  and 
attended  the  Ballingarry,  Hullinaboue,  Killeuaull,  and  State  Quarry  at< 
tempts,  with  much  that  was  inaccurately  known,  plainly  stated,  and  much 
that  waa  unknown  brought  to  light.  A  large,  and  by  no  means  unin- 
teresting portion  of  the  work,  is  taken  up  with  Mr.  Doheny's  personal 
narrative — his  wanderings  in  the  bills,  hia  escape  to  England,  thence  to 
France — and  coociudes  with  tbe  rising  in  September,  and  the  attempts 
at  Porttaw,  Glenbour,  Stievenamon,  &c.,  in  Waterford  and  Tipperary, 
by  O'Mabony  and  Savage. 

Mr.  Doheny  has  a  clear,  forcible  style  of  writing— often  ascending  to 
eloquence,  and  never  failing  below  the  tenor  due  to  works  of  thiit  class. 
At  limes  he  is  compressed  to  admiration,  at  others  scattered  to  careless- 
ness. There  are  some  beautiful  bursts  of  poetic  proae,  aa  in  the  eulogy 
of  Davis ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  author  is  equal  to  a  much  higher 
oompoaition  than  that  which  this  hook,  taken  generally,  presents.  There 
are  some  poems  in  the  book,  which  poaaesa  merit,  for  their  melody,  rhaste- 
Deaa,  spirit,  and  reaignation — e^eciatly  those  "To  my  Wife,"  "Tbe 
Ouilaw'a  Wite,"  and  "  Cuisla  gal  ma  Croidhe."  Our  ipaee  preelndes 
OB  giving  more  than  one  view  of  the  latter  :— 
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"  Vn  Intern  dw  masbiiod'i  mtIj  priow, 

And  DMoheod'a  irauiug  jean ; 
I've  Meat  thee  in  thy  aoDDiMt  time. 

And  ihed  witb  thee  ray  tesra ; 
And  motber,  thoagh  tbou'st  CKBt  Mtmj 

The  child  who'd  dis  for  tbee, 
Hy  latMt  MceDts  itlD  d»U  praj 

For  Cnida  gal  ma  cTVidhB." 

The  deicriplioos  of  his  adrentuTai,  and  the  scenery  through  which  be 
pused,  are  tdd  with  mucb  pauion  and  feeling.  The  book  is  also  recom- 
loeaded,  by  baviof  lithographic  poriraila  of  tbe  luthor,  Davis,  Milcbel, 
Heagher,  O'Brieu,  Reilly,  Dillon,  O'GoTmHn,  McHanus,  O'Donohoe, 
Duffy  and  Ssrsge.  They  ire  well  executed,  and  many  of  them  excellent 
likenesses.  The  work,  altogether,  is  a  valusble  coatribation  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  democracy  of  the  times,  if  it  were  far  nothing  more  than  tbe 
facts  it  recwds. 

Young  Ireland  is  not  extinsuished  in  the  banishment  of  one  portion  of 
it,  or  in  the  exile  of  tbe  other.  Its  spirit  and  essence  lives  with  the 
prasiige  of  its  sincerity  and  greatness,  among  the  people,  and  may  yet 
write  a  page  in  history,  whose  brightness  shall  so  shine,  that  recent 
events  will  only  be  seen,  as  through  a  mist  or  the  halo  of  a  dream. 
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1  LiiTE  tb(M  on  the  morrQir, 
iiy  old  ■oonHomed  liome, 
In  udDeu  tod  in  •orrow 
The  hollow  world  U>  roam  ■ 
T(H>  old  to  be  ■  ranger, 
With  heart  too  fnU  of  pride 
To  oronch  nolo  ihe  Kimngnr, 
Wbom  I  hare  oft  deBed. 
'Tit  hatd  link*  ihonld  be  riven, 
Tfaiit  time  and  rriendihip  woie — 
'Tie  hard  power  ■hould  be  given 
To  heeru  thet  know  not  lovo. 
'Tie  hard,  wben  deHlh  u  Dear  me, 
With  caneiD  (lep.  tboiigh  .low- 
When  nought  i>  I'ft  to  cheer  me, 
Tia  Wd  from  home  to  go. 
I  lea*a  the  cbimiiey  oomer, 
Tbe  old  bnilisr  obiur. 
To  laj  before  the  ■corner 
My  aged  boaom  bare — 
Tu  itand  at  every  dwettiof, 
To  catch  the  rich  man'i  eye. 
And  with  a  heart  high^welling, 
For  aoms  imall  pittance  iigh. 
My  hope  of  joy  u  hruken, 
My  UappiiieH  1*  o'er. 
The  wonti  of  fate  are  qM>kea — 
■'  Beg  Ihou  for  evennoro." 
Wnuld  that  my  life  were  over, 
My  wearied  life  of  p^n  i 
Would  that  Ihe  green  grave'a  covet 
Hy  aged  farm  migjil  gain! 


Mr"  . 

I  heard  her  yoong  tow  plighted— 

I  MW  her  made  a  bride 

In  joy  we  knellarooiM]  her. 

Bat  ere  a  year  went  by, 

The  demon  Sicknea*  found  her—. 

Bhe  eonght  her  bed  to  die. 

When  Spring'anighl-itari  were  paling, 

Onrnlatu  was  loud  ; 

With  woraao'i  biUar  wailins, 

Wa  wound  her  in  her  abroud. 

She  led  a  chQd  behind  her, 

I  reared  him  on  my  knee  ; 

Alu!  if  man  were  kinder, 

Ha  need  not  beg  with  tne. 

Over  the  mighty  monntain. 

And  by  Ihe  lone  aea  ahore, 

By  ioe-buond  atream  and  fount  in. 


To  01,  like  tamb  thai  range* 
AlongaUeakhilUide. 
From  all  the  aeaaon'a  changea, 
A  ihelter  ii  denied. 
1  will  not  wtib  diauter 
To  him  who  did  me  wrong, 
1  leave  him  to  a  master 
That'i  mercifiil  aa  Mroog  ; 
And  when  the  dawn  is  breaking 
Vpoa  Ihe  land  and  it 
I'll  My,  with  boa 
"FBrawdl,oldhi 
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TH£    CEDAR   GLADES. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Old  Hannah  relnrned  with  an  nnewy  tread  to  her  master'a  residence, 
tod  in  a  short  time  after  the  two  figures  first  mentioned  approached. 
One  of  them  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  Bquare-shouldered  indi?idanl,  dressed  in 
linsey-woolsey  clothes,  thai  never  fitted,  and  which  were  of  a  villainous 
color,  composed  of  green  and  brown — wore  a  soiled  Mackinaw  over- 
coat, and  a  cap  made  of  the  hide  of  a  wild  cat.  On  his  feet  were  an 
immense  pair  of  cow-hide  shoes.  He  held  in  his  band,  at  "  a  trail 
arms,"  ao  enointoaa  rifle,  carrying  a  half  ounce  bait.  A  shot  pouch 
and  powder-horn  hung  from  his  right  and  left.  A  cold  grimace,  a  devil 
would  have  envied,  played  over  bis  features — his  eye,  lit  up  with  a  flash* 
ing  lustre,  indicating  emotions  fiendish,  marked  everything  around  bias 
with  a  scrutiny  searching  in  the  extreme — while  his  aspect  and  demeanor 
were  not  only  forbidding,  but  hidecmaly  revolting.  .His  tread  wan  quick 
jet  firm,  his  gestures  few  but  emphatic.  The  other  individual  was  dress- 
ed in  eimilar  clotbea,  but  of  a  russet  hue,  was  not  of  medium  heighth, 
had  on  a  blanket  overcoat — carried  a  rifle,  running  sixty-four  to  the 
pound,  with  shot-pouch  and  powder-horn  to  match — and  bad  in  his  left 
bosom  a  large  buck-horn  handled  knife.  His  features  were  swarthy, 
and  rendered  more  than  usually  disgusting  from  possessing  ■  beard  of 
several  days  growth.  He  had  a  small,  reaUess,  gray  eye, — from  under 
his  raccoon  cap  hung,  in  rat-tail  tags,  hia  uncombed  hair — his  whole 
appearance  giving  the  unmistakable  signs  of  a  rufiian.  They  halted 
nnder  the  cedar,  ^om  which,  as  before  mentioned,  swung  the  gate.  It 
was  the  lonesome,  solemn,  spirilual  hour  of  one  o'clock — a  haltwnelted 
■now  spotting  the  ground,  on  which  glittered  countless  spangles  of  fresh 
Allen  frost — the  heavens  smiling  anove  with  a  beauty  unearthly — the 
moon  shooting  forth  enchanting  brightness  from  her  half-hid  disc — the 
starry  radiance  of  the  more  distant  orbs  sparkling  through  ^ace — all 
animated  nature  in  the  deepest  repose — nothing  being  heard  save  the 
splashing  waves  of  the  stream  below,  giving  forth  the  monotonous,  yet 
distant  roar,  of  its  many  diminutive  cascades,  with  which,  from  time  to 
time,  mingled  with  the  far-off  howl  of  the  wandering  wolf,  and  the  sigh  of 
the  winter's  winds,  sweeping  over  the  cliffi  and  through  the  trees,  stand- 
ing, like  sentinels,  around  the  house.  The  two  figures  moved  from 
under  the  tree,  and  stood  near  a  window,  at  the  end  of  the  house,  nesr 
the  chimney.  In  the  chamber,  near  whieh  tbey  stood,  flickered  a 
waving  light,  shed  from  the  expiring  embers  of  what,  a  few  hours  before, 
bad  been  a  huge  log  fire.  In  that  room  reposed  old  Arthur  and  hie 
Bon,  on  opposite  beds,  their  faces  uncovered,  a  rifle  standing  near  the 
head  of  each,  and  from  under  their  pillows  protruded  the  handles  of  a 
brace  of  pistda — while  dozed  away,  at  hia  feet,  the  old  man's  family 
cats.  The  two  looked  on  the  arene  for  fire,  ten,  twenty  seconds — but  It 
was  DO  time  for  thought — action  was  the  relief  they  sought  fVom  the 
hurid  apell  around  than.    In  two  seconds  two  panes  of  glass  were  A»ti- 
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tered,  and,  through  the  beBTing  riba  of  the  old  man,  passed  the  heated 
bull  of  the  rifle — while,  from  his  bed,  leaped  the  young  man,  his  right 
arm  dungled  from  his  shoulder,  bonea,  flesh,  marrow  and  blood,  hanging 
together.  Two  distinct  echoes  rolled,  and  Aoated  up  and  down  the 
craggy  bauks  of  the  stream — a  wail  of  unutterable  agon;  issued  from 
the  house,  xnd  steps,  quick  and  furious,  were  made  for  "  the  Cedar 
Olades."  Pea,  the  overfteer,  was  in  tbe  room  in  a  few  seconds — so  were 
all  the  negroes.  The  old  man  never  changed  position.  As  the  light 
was  held  near  him,  a  smoking  puddle  of  blood  was  forming  in  his  bed^— 
his  bead  was  slightly  turned  down,  and  from  bia  mouth  was  slowly  baa- 
ing a  stream  of  roamj  gore.  His  son  was  stretched  on  the  floor,  the 
blood,  like  a  cataract,  spouting  from  his  sbouider.  Tears,  shrieks, 
groans,  and  yells,  with  the  barking  and  whining  of  dogs,  were  all  min- 
gled together.  In  fire  minutes,  a  messenger  was  en  rouU  for  the  doctor, 
another  for  the  coroner,  and  magistrate,  and  a  third,  for  tbe  nearest 
neighbors. 

"  I  will — by  h — II,  I  will,"  said  the  tall  person. 

"  Well,  d — ned  if  I  care — so  here  goes,"  answered  the  swarthy-fea- 
tured murderer,  and  into  the  dark  depths  of  "  Hag's  Pool,"  sunk  two 
rifles — then  fell  a  small  shower  of  something  like  bail,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens  vetoed  that  idea, — it  was  only  a  couple  of  handfult 
of  bullets—aod  immediately  af\er  followed  two  pair  of  shoes  and  bullel- 
moulds. 

Ring  was  up  that  morning  at  dawn  of  day,  called  on  his  wife  for 
some  whisky,  drank  a  full  tumbler,  in  ten  minutes  repeated  it,  and,  tell- 
ing her — "if  they  (res  me,  you  must  break  for  the  nation — and  don't 
handle  the  bills  till  I  see  you" — \eh  for  the  Mills.  He  met  Sam  at  tbe 
end  of  the  lane,  near  the  hng-pen. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything,  or  what  makes  yon  come  up  here  so  devil- 
ish soon  t"  inquired  the  tall  murderer. 

"  No,  I  ain't — but  I'm  going  to  tramp — it's  no  use ;  you  had  better, 
too;  if  we  don't  we'll  stretch  hemp — that's  all,"  answered  the  other. 

"  I  wish  the  d — ne*'.  thing  bad  not  happened,— no,  I  don't — he  tried  to 
kill  me  once,  d — n  him.  Oh,  h — 11,  yonder  comes — get  over  the  fence — 
quick, — into  the  fodder-house." 

The  murderers  remained  thus  concealed  about  fifteen  minutes — when 
Woods  remarked  it  was  useless  to  stay  where  they  were — that  if  they 
were  going  to  do  anything  it  was  time  they  were  about  it — and  then 
leisurely  (apparently)  got  out  of  the  fodder-house,  fed  the  hogs,  and 
walked  towards  tbe  house  with  a  basket  on  his  arm.  Ring  following  him. 
In  a  few  minutes  his  father  and  mother,  his  two  brothers,  and  himself, 
with  Ring,  were  all  arrested,  A  strong  party,  under  the  sheriBT,  by  ■ 
coup  de  main,  had  carried  the  citadel  of  the  Woods',  ere  they  were 

By  ten  o'clock  the  prisoners  were  brought  before  a  young  justice  of 
tbe  peace,  who  was  in  an  impulsive  mood,  brought  on  by  the  strong 
(moral)  pressure  from  without,  about  to  go  beyond  the  law,  in  commit- 
ting the  whole  of  them  to  jail.  But  Mrs.  Woods,  lovely  soul,  had  anti- 
cipnted  this,  and  had  sent  a  messenger,  (who  was  ordered  not  to  spue 
horse-fleah,)  for  a  lawyer,  as  soon  as  they  had  been  arrested. 

At  half  past  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Mr.  Q.,  the  lawyer,  entered  the  room, 
where  were  the  justiea,  the  prisoners,  and  an  eager  crowd.     Tbe  atxo- 
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■ter,  who  h&d  just  Hrrived,  occnpied  the  room  in  which  were  the  corpse 
and  wounded  man,  by  holding  an  inquest  The  verdict  of  the  jury  of 
inqaeat  was,  "That  the  deceased,  Arthur  McDaniel,  had  come  to  his 
death  by  means  of  the  discbaige  of  a  gun,  by  the  hands  of  some  person 
or  persons  to  the  jurors  unknown."  The  wounded  man  was  examined 
at  ao  early  hour  that  morning — amputation  was  resorted  to — the  doctor 
saying  that  it  vaa possihle  to  sare  him.  He  took  the  lock-jaw,  and  was 
buried  in  three  days.  In  the  Meantime  the  examination  of  the  prisoners 
proceeded,  being  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  defence  by  Hr.  Q.,  as  b^ 
fore  intimated.  As  a  criminal  lawyer,  no  one  west  of  the  Alleghaniea 
was  an  equal  to  Hr.  G.,  and,<aiDid  the  great  intellects  of  the  land,  he 
stood  a  co-equal.  Through  the  uncertainties,  contradictions,  and  ab- 
surdities, which  are  so  mixed  up  with  human  transactions,  he  could  pour 
■n  illuminating  tide  of  light,  which,  falling  on  (he  salient  angles  of  the 
subject,  made  all  things  appear  calm,  clear,  and  consistent,  as  a  deep 
chaem  when  lit  up  by  the  summer's  mid-day  sun.  His  was  that  strain^ 
faculty,  that  can  daguerreotype  the  phases  of  human  action — that  can 
spread  forth  a  panorama  of  the  deepest  and  darkest  act,  and  by  the  colors 
of  an  argumentative  fancy,  and  with  the  hues  of  a  logical  imagination, 
clothe  it  in  the  drapery  of  Eden.  He  could  utter,  in  tones  that  would 
make  men  feel  they  were  unmortal,  the  indignant  and  eTerlasting  protest 
o(  Tirtue  against  rice — he  conld  give  you  glimpses  of  the  ineffable  beati- 
tude reserved  for  the  pure,  and  paint,  in  colors  of  chaotic  darkness,  the 
terrors  of  the  wicked.  He  could  play  upon  the  chords  of  human  feel- 
ing as  a  master,  knowing  no  superior,  meeting  no  equal.  Over  the 
landscape  of  human  emotion  he  could  cause  the  A  urora  of  reviving  hope 
to  dawn,  in  a  manner  so  gentle  yet  triumphant,  with  a  light  so  glad,  yet 
pervading,  that  reality  itself,  in  its  most  potent  hour,  would  fail  to  equal 
the  rapture  of  the  moment  when  hope  retook  the  citadel  of  the  soul. 

The  parties  had  all  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  founded  on  threats 
littered,  and  deeds  done,  during  the  last  six  months.  These  threats  had 
increased  in  fierceness  and  number  since  the  fight,  in  the  preceding 
autumn.  By  Mr.  O.'s  tact  and  arguments,  all,  except  Sam  Woods  and 
Ring,  were  released.  And  then,  never  did  humanity  have  to  blush  over 
the  outpourings  of  a  darker  heart,  or  weep  over  the  exhibitions  of  a  soul 
more  utterly  berefl  of  every  emblem  of  virtue,  more  entirely  bankrupt 
ID  all  the  elementary  affections  of  our  common  nature.  She  openly 
gloried  in  the  death  of  her  father — the  old  negro  thief — the  old  slaue 
robber — the  old,  gray-headed  devil — she  vxahed  it  had  hten  done  years 
ago.  Thus  WIS  she  making  human  language  the  medium  by  which  she 
was  disseminating  thoughts,  that  we  may  hope  only  the  doomed  in 
Tophel  love  lo  circulate.  Sam,  her  pet,  having  the  fear  of  the  gallows 
before  his  eyes — went  to  his  mother,  and  whispered  in  a  manner  as  em- 
phatic  as  a  thunder-clap — "If  you  don't  ttop  your  infernal  racket,  we'll 
all  go  to  h — II  together — they'll  hang  ua  here  instead  of  in  town."  The 
look?  of  the  auditors,  all  hideous  with  rage,  all  frnnniog  with  indignation, 
abundantly  satisiied  the  mother  that  the  son  was  correct  in  bis  advice. 
Her  words  ceased,  and  back  upon  her  own  soul  roiled  the  envenomed 
tide  of  her  execrable  thoughts. 

After  an  extended  examination  of  fbur  hours,  in  which  the  c*oI  skill 
and  adroit  maniEUvreB  of  the  latvyer  had  well  nigh  thwarted  the  boaeaty 
of  the  magistrate,  the  prisoners  were  placed  under  strict  gaard,  to  be 
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fortb-CMuing  at  nine  o'clock  next  morning.  In  th*  mnantime  tbe  whde 
country  had  been  policed,  as  it  were,  and  every  sign  eagerly  »ougbt 
after. 

.The  snow  bad  dow  all  disappeared,  except  in  a  few  fissures  and 
chasms,  not  reached  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  After  long-searcbing,  at 
last  fresh  tracks  were  found  to  the  snow,  down  the  creek,  half  a  mtl« 
from  McDaniel's,  pointing  towards  the  "  Devil's  Paths."  There  were 
eight  or  ten  of  these  tracks  so  formed  that  it  was  evident  more  than  one 
person  had  made  tbem.  They  were  each  accurately  measured  by  several 
individuals.  About  three  hundred  yards  nearer  to,  and  still  pointing  to- 
wards the  "Paths,"  were  more  tracks  ii^  a  chasm  covered  with  snow. 
Tbey  also  were  measured.  And,  finally,  within  twenty  steps,  and  poial- 
ing  towards  "  Hag's-Well,"  were  tbe  half  of  two  tracks.  AH  of  these 
tracks  were  measured,  and  found  to  agree  in  every  particular.  Riog's 
house  was  immediately  searched  anew,  (for  it  had  been  searched  early  in 
the  morning,)  without  finding  anything  corroborative  of  tbe  general  sui^ 

K'cion.  Woods's  hoase  waa  searched,  ransacked;  ''the  Mills,"  tb« 
ace  Course  Stand,  tbe  Grocery,  the  oul-bouses — every  place — yet  no 
clue,  notbiug  could  be  found,  but  a  vague,  and,  as  yet,  irresistible  suspi- 
cion, greatly  exasperated  by  Mrs.  Woods'  conversation  and  acts,  on 
which  to  commit  tbe  two  prisoners.  People  began  to  talk — the  first  ra- 
diations of  sympathy — the  earliest  pulsations  of  commiseration  began  to 
show  themselves.     Thus  closed  ihe  day. 

Next  morning,  at  Dine  o'clock,  the  parties  re-assembled  ;  the  prison- 
ers looked  more  at  esse.  The  examination  proceeded.  An  old  man, 
whose  son  the  young  Woods  had  beaten  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  iiH 
quired  if  a  large  riSe,  that  Sam  Woods  was  known  some  two  weeks  ago 
to  have  owned,  had  been  found.  Woods  replied,  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure, that  he  had  swapped  it  for  a  squirrel  rifle  and  a  shot-gun,  and 
that  they  might  be  found  at  bis  father's,  in  his  chamber.  These  two 
guns  were  examined  ;  the  shot-gun  was  found  to  be  useless,  and  tbe  rifle 
had  too  small  a  calibre  for  the  ball  that  had  been  cut  out  of  young  Mo- 
Daniel's  shoulder,  before  he  expired. 

It  was  now  nearly  twelve,  and  nothing  had  been  discovered  in  the  ex- 
amination, of  sufficient  weight  on  which  to  base  a  commitment  The 
heart  was  getting  sick — crime  was  about  to  go  unpunished. 

As  a  party  of  three  or  four  were  looking  around  "  Hag's-Well,"  the 
boy  whom  Woods  had  beaten,  saw  on  its  edge,  near  a  cluster  of 
n:o3s,  a  large  shoe  floating  with  its  sole  upwards.  It  was  soon  measured 
with  great  exactness,  and  found  to  agree  with  a  number  of  the 
tracks  that  had  been  found.  Immediately  afterwards  one  of  the  parties 
picked  up  a  oewly-run  bullet  near  tbe  "  Well."  The  old  man,  whose 
boy  had  been  beaten,  was  in  a  tremor  of  excitement.  The  greatest  in- 
terest pervaded  the  little  group.  The  shoe  and  tbe  bullet  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  the  magistrate — when  he  and  tbe  attending  crowd,  with 
tbe  prisoners,  hastened  to  the  "  Well."  Wild  and  stnrtling  glances,  a> 
of  a  convicted  demon,  shot  from  Woods'  eyes.  His  features  were 
ghastly — ihe  tortures  of  conscience  were  beginning  to  awake.  Mr.  G. 
looked  blank,  and  in  a  few  seconds  said  to  young  Woods,  in  a  coercive 
manner,  that  if  in,  ten  tetanda  he  did  not  change  his  aiuntmance,  he 
iBottId  not  appear  Jor  him  for  ail  his  father's  estate.  In  five  seconds  the 
young  man's  features  were  different.     Ring  appeared  stupid,  sullen,  ak- 
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lent,  M  if  untble  to  comprehend  what  was  going  on.  He,  however, 
watched,  in  stolen  glances,  the  shoe  that  had  been  found.  The  ahoe 
and  the  bullet  were  about  to  become  the  "  sesame"  of  the  murder.  The 
newlj-found  bullet  and  the  one  cut  from  McDaniel's  shoulder  having 
been  weighed,  were  found  to  balance  each  other  in  the  apothecary's 
scales.  To  search  the  "  Well"  was  at  once  determined  on.  It  was 
searched  long  and  Ihoronghly — iron  hooka  and  large  fisb-hooks,  several 
lied  together,  being  used.  At  length  slowly,  (irmly,  and  almost  fearing 
to  breathe,  onr  old  man,  before  named,  drew  up  a  heavy  article — his  son 
exclaimed — "Look — run, — daddy's  got  the  gun."  In  one  second  all 
eyes  were  centred  upon  the  rescued  gun.  The  newly-found  bullet  fitted 
its  calibre.  A  mountain  load  of  uncertainty  rolled  from  the  minds  of 
the  assembled  hundred  a. 

In  searching  young  Woods'  chamber,  a  pair  of  moulds  for  half- 
ounce  bullets  had  been  found.  When  the  parlies  had  returned  to 
the  house,  upon  some  one's  suggesting  it,  the  ball  that  had  killed  the 
old  man,  was  looked  for,  and  found  to  have  lodged  in  a  log  near  the 
head  of  the  bed.  It  was  immediately  cut  out,  a  new  bullet  was  run  in 
the  moulds  found  in  Woods'  chamber,  the  two  were  placed  in  the  scales, 
and  they  balanced.  Woods  had  made  the  mistake  of  throwing  iuto  the 
"  Well"  the  small  moulds  instead  of  the  large  ones.  The  small  onea 
were  looked  for,  hut  could  nowhere  be  found. 

The  magistrate  signed  the  commitment.  Ten — fifteen,  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  were  offered  as  security  in  the  bond,  for  the  appearance 
of  Woods  at  the  next  circuit  court.  The  magistrate  was  inflexible. 
Woods  and  Ring  slept  in  jail  for  four  months,  until  court  met. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  as  fair  a  moia  as  ever  in  a  Boathern  clime  dawned  upon  the 
earth.  The  fresh  verdure  smiled  from  a  thousand  hills  and  plains,  and 
green  waved  in  the  early  zephyrs  the  branches  of  a  thousand ,  groves. — 
Fourth  from  amidst  ten  thousand  thicker,  over  fieid  and  meadow,  ia 
garden  and  lane,  by  winding  brook  and  trickling  atreamlet,  on  hill,  in 
dale,  on  earth,  in  air,  sang  multiplied  thouasods  of  birds  caroling 
their  sweetest  notes — rejoicing  in  the  morning — leaping  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  making  echo  glad  with  their  musical  dissonance.  From 
hill  side  and  from  lawn,  on  blossom  and  bud,  the  dew  glittered  in  pris- 
matic colors,  making  grass,  flower,  and  tender  foliage  look  lovelier  than 
thought  could  paint ;  while  above  all,  the  glorious  sky,  darkly  blue, 
mantled  in  the  rosy  gush  of  sunrise,  met  the  earth  with  a  beauty  such  as 
art  never  pencilled.  The  airy  tread  of  fawn,  the  elastic  leap  of  hare, 
the  flying  of  bitds,  the  bum  of  bees,  proclaimed  the  awakened  mirth  of 
nature,  while  vegetation,  freshly  sprinkled  with  flower-horn  fragrance, 
aromatized  all  things. 

Such  was  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  May,  1837,  the  day  for  the  trial 
of  the  prisoners.  Early  that  morning  in  the  town  of  C.  had  gathered 
the  people — the  young,  the  old,  the  rich,  the  poor — from  cane  brake  and 
river  bottom,  from  bill  and  dale — all  mounted  on  horseback  ;  and  when 
they  cime  into  tnwn,  every  nook  and  corner,  every  backyard  and  enckt- 
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snre  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  their  horses,  kicking  each  other,  m»^ 
ping  bridlea,  and  rubbing  off  saddles  the  live-long  dajr. 

The  venire  faeina  was  duly  returned,  and  the  grand  jury  empaneled, 
snorn  and  charged.  In  the  afternoon  they  brought  in  a  true  bill  against 
Samuel  Woods,  gentlemen,  and  Jacob  Ring,  yeoman,  for  murder.  The 
traverse  jury  was  then  empaneled,  the  attorney-general  not  forgettiDg 
the  high  responsibilities  or  his  station,  and  the  coonsel  for  the  defence 
looking  well  to  the  interest  or  bis  client  by  peremplorilv  rejecting  as 
matjy  as  the  law  allowed,  and  quite  a  number  for  cause.  Not  an  incom- 
petent man  sat  in  the  jury  box.  The  prisoners  were  arraigned,  and 
pleaded  "  Not  Guilty."  The  witnesses  were  then  sworn  and  put  under 
the  rule. 

On  the  part  of  the  state  it  was  proved,  that  for  several  weeks  before 
the  murder.  Woods  had  owned  and  used  a  rifle  running  a  half  ounce 
ball ;  that  the  moulds  Tound  in  his  chamber  run  a  similar  ball ;  that  the 
ball  cut  Trom  the  log  in  McDaniel's  house  was  of  the  same  size;  that  he 
and  Ring  were  much  together  of  late  ;  were  seen  together  late  on  the 
evening  of  the  murder,  and  next  morning  near  sunrise  ;  that  Woods  had 
repeatedly  threatened  to  kill  his  grandfather  ;  that  Ring  had  also  threaleu- 
ed  the  aBine ;  that  Woods  and  he  had  recently  bought  them  a  pair  of 
large  shoes  a-piece,  of  the  same  number  with  the  shoe  found  in  "  Hag's- 
Well."  Pea,  the  overseer,  swore  that  be  saw  the  two  together  at  Ring's 
house  on  the  morning  of  the  murder  about  three  o'clock  ;  that  Wo«}da 
said,  "  Well,  its  alt  over  now,  I'll  go  home,  take  care  of  the  bills"  ;  and 
that  four  thousand  dollars  had  disappeared  from  McDaniel's  on  the  night 
of  the  murder. 

The  attornmr^neral  opened  the  case  in  an  address  resplendent  with 
seme  of  thought,  illuminated  with  the  light  of  Christian  ethics,  strong  ia 
Its  positions,  overwhelming  in  its  deductions,  and  triumphant  in  its  ajv 
peals  to  the  judgments  and  consciences  of  his  jury ;  and  lefl  the  fate  of 
the  prisoner,  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  the  outraged  honor  of  the  com- 
munity in  their  hands.  Crime  hid  its  head,  virtue  smiled,  and  juBliee 
balanced  the  accused  in  her  scales,  and  wrote  "  Tekel"  on  their  brows 
as  ha  sat  down. 

The  eyea  of  all  were  now  fixed  on  Mr.  G.  The  fathers  of  the  land, 
whose  memories  could  recal  scenes  of  half  a  century — the  middle-aged, 
the  days  of  whose  childhood  were  passed  amid  Indian  hoatilities  and 
border  dingers — the  young,  who  had  grown  up  in  comparative  safety, 
and  had  never  before  witnessed  a  trial  for  life — each  and  all  gazed  od 
the  orator.  Their  feelings  were  strongly  strung.  The  thought  was  tor- 
ture itself,  as  in  fearful  whispers  they  asked — could  it  be  possible  for  the 
murderers  to  escape  T  And  yet  they  almost  shrunk  from  even  hearing 
Mr.  O.,  ao  great  did  they  know  him  to  be  as  a  revolutionizer  of  men's 
minds  and  opinions.  Mr-  G.  arose  before  the  jury  with  a  face  all  radiant 
with  intelligence,  with  a  brow  on  wbicb  gathered  no  care,  with  an  eye, 
which  from  its  glance,  told  how  he  could  fathom  human  action,  lookmg 
deeply  and  searching  thoroughly  into  the  very  caverns  of  tbe  jury 
and  audience,  asserted  in  silvery  cadences,  and  in  words  of  high  sublime 
calmness,  that  he  did  not  appear  jn  their  presence  but  for  one  object,  and 
tha  object  was  to  see  tbe  law  in  its  fulness  and  purity,  in  its  grandeur 
and  beauty,  carried  out.  He  had  no  object  to  wish  for  t  different  result, 
no  motive  to  prompt  him  to  a  different  course  of  actiwi.    He  tbea  went 
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into  oa  elaborate  iiiTeBtigation  of  the  evidence,  applying  a  rigid  analysis 
toallilB  phases;  scanniag  with  a  metaphysical  scrutiny  Rvery  shade, 
«nd  etolviog  every  particularity ;  and  step  by  step  annihilated  a  variety 
of  presumptions  against  the  probability  of  the  prisoners  being  the  mur- 
derers. From  point  to  point  did  he  advance,  dismantling  by  the  siege 
artillery  of  his_  logic  the  positions  of  his  enemy;  and  in  one  brief  half 
hour  had  checked  the  currents  of  popular  feeling  that  had  surged  so 
heavily  against  the  accused.  His  eye  soon  saw  that  the  impressions  of 
his  audience  were  giving  way,  that  the  tide  of  indignant  condemnation 
was  receding.  His  features  chsnged  to  an  air  of  triumph ;  his  gestures 
bespoke  a  man  pleading  for  injured  humanity.  And  further  still  did  he 
advance,  by  assuming  tMt  as  granted,  and  that  as  undisputed  ;  and  from 
the  known  hostility  of  Ring  and  Woods,  he  argued  that  they  never 
would  have  mnrdered  t/m  old  man  in  his  own  house,  lest  they  be  suspected, 
arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and  hung,  as,  if  they  were  guilty,  they  d^ 
served  to  be.  From  the  very  fact  that  the  gun  and  shoe  were  found  in 
the  pool  so  near  l<  ing's  house,  he  argued  with  a  logic  that  seemed  in- 
vincible, that  they  were  not  the  murderers.  The  proximity  of  Ring's 
bouse  to  "Hag's  Well,"  was,  in  his  estiraatioD,  the  salvation  of  his 
clients.  As  to  the  rifie,  the  shoe,  the  Mlet,  and  the  buUtl  moulds, 
there  were  rifles  of  the  same  calibre,  shoes  of  the  same  measure,  bullets 
and  bullet  moulds  of  the  same  size  all  over  the  land  ;  and  it  would,  in- 
deed,  be  a  monument  of  legal  atrocity  and  judicial  enormity  never 
dreamed  of,  to  hang  human  beings  on  circumstantial  evidence  of  so  at- 
tenuated, of  BO  impalpable,  of  so  unreliable  a  nature  ;  so  wanting  in  all 
the  elements  of  certainty — so  destitute  of  even  presumption.  Thus  by  a 
course  of  adroit  argumentation  had  he  brought  the  jury  to  what  criminal 
lawyers  call  the  gloriout  land  of  doubt,  the  city  of  refuge  in  all  desperste 
cases.  The  twilight  of  uncertainty,  fast  fading  into  the  night  of  unbe- 
lief, spread  over  the  minds  of  the  jury.  Mr.  G.  closed  his  defence  by  bd 
appeal  direct,  emphatic,  strong-toned,  and  light-shedding  to  the  social 
aad  moral  elements  of  onr  n&ture.  He  smote  the  rock  of  emotion — a 
gush  of  pity  followed — he  bid  the  waters  of  the  heart  to  flow — the  cur- 
rents of  sympathy  obeyed.  An  irrepressible  feeling  gave  utterance  amid 
Ihe  house,  and  bench  and  bar,  jury  and  audience,  wept  like  a  crowd  of 
children. 

Next  morniDg  the  jury  returned  into  court,  they  had  not  agreed ;  the 
same  result  was  announced  by  their  foreman  for  three  successive  morn- 
ings ;  a  mis-trial  was  entered ;  the  jury  was  discharged,  uid  the  pri- 
soners were  remanded  until  the  next  court. 

Ring's  wife,  accompsnied  by  old  Hannah,  fled  the  next  morning  after 
die  murder  for  the  Nation,  (Chickasaw,)  taking  with  her  the  bank  notes. 
In  two  months  after  the  trial  Woods  escaped  from  jail,  and  a  few  months 
after  the  jailer  retired  by  resignation.  In  less  than  a  year  he  began  to 
acquire  iotne  property  around  him. 

One  fine,  froaty  morning,  about  a  year  after  the  murder.  Ring  was 
bQried,.the  cart  going  from  the  jail  instead  of  the  gallows.  The  idea 
that  Woods  should  escape  and  leave  him  in  the  lurch,  doubtless  was  fatal 
to  his  vitality.  About  the  ssme  time  "  Woods'  Mills"  were  washed  away 
by  S  winter  freshet ;  his  house  was  also  aeeidentaift/  burnt  down  ;  shortly 
after  which  his  wife  died,  it  is  said,  by  those  who  ever  mentioned  it,  a 
death  of  unutteraUe  torment.     His  datighter  Frances  married  a  gam- 
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bier,  who  ifterwarda  deserted  faer,  and  she  lived  and  died  amiflflt  ibe 
vileet  of  the  vile.  Sam  Wooda,  when  he  escaped,  fled  to  the  "  Nation," 
pretended  to  marr;  Ring's  wife,  whom  he  aflerwards  murdered,  and  afler 
■  life  of  many  crimes,  waa  shot  with  the  gamblers  in  the  town  of  V.,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Miasisaippi.  Hia  father  died  aoon  after  hia  mother ; 
bis  two  brothers  joined  the  "  Murell  Clan,"  and  were  never  heard  of 
more. 

Tbas  lived  and  thas  perished  "  the  Woods ;"  the  annala  of  depravity 
exhibiting  few,  if  an;,  models  ia  which  the  poisua  of  heart-born  malig- 
nity was  of  a  darker  hue. 


THE    MANIAC. 


Go  lUKi  that  bdad  cheek  and  brow, 

The  aiinkea  eyet'  anearthly  Rlare. 

The  (baduwy  form,  and  lipi  which  now 

No  tracer^  of  beoaty  wsar : 
Tet  once  that  brow  tike  marble  ibone, 

Thoae  dark  e<ret  wore  a  bea*eiily  light, 
Aad  oD  her  fair,  rouad  oheek  wai  tbrow 

A  tint  of  roae  aupreinel]!  bright. 
And  calm  aad  beanlifiil  she  (tood, 

A  queen  amid  the  eBthered  tbrong, 
A  being  ro  be  purely  loT'd, 

Who  knew  do  ill,  or  thoagfat  no  wronK. 
Her  ourel  lipa  vith  imilei  were  nreatli'a, 

[Isr  wavj  hair  rich  diamondj  wore, 
And  faer  jroung  spirit  ever  brealh'd 

But  innei  ofjoy  ia  day*  of  yore. 
Her  mind.  like  tome  Hcb  >Ur  of  light. 

Lent  beamy  to  her  cheek  of  ro»o. 
And  abed  ■  halo,  Mrangely  bright. 

Around  her  in  il*  calm  reptwe. 
But  now.  Oh,  God !  baa  reason's  sway 

Burst  fi-om  its  firm-bonud  feitera  here ; 
Borne  is  tbst  aem  of  K^bt  away, 

Or  queDcheo  wiifaia  ita  glad  eareer  t 
No  longer  firm,  or  clear,  or  atrone. 

In  nsiive  itreogth  it  beams  sablime, 
Ita  throne  is  crushed — its  glcirj  gone. 

And  faded  is  Ibat  light  divine  : 
Upon  whose  living  a^tar  bumed 

Ji  ray  struck  from  the  fonnt  of  heaven. 
A  Bpark  divinely  bere  inumed, 

More  glorious  than  thealara  of  even. 
And  will  her  spirit's  light  no  more, 

Like  ligbtniiig,  bnrstiti  meutal  gloom, 
A'ld  round  its  earthly  temple  p<iar 

Tho  radiance  of  triumphant  bloom  I 
Oh  !  earth  baa  many  i  cbanHing  aceue 

Of  desolated  hearth  nnd  hall. 
Of  empire*  cmshed,  of  glories  aeen, 

Where  cnimbliag  works  of  ganios  fall. 
Of  mined  abrines  and  lemplea  old, 

Aud  mould'ring  cities  of  the  pait. 
Whose  relics  of  imperial  mould 

Id  lUe&t  gtvtdeor  raoDd  are  oaat 


or  nations  that  have  boldly  alood 

And  Dobly  struggled  to  be  free. 
Whose  heroes  vainly  poor'd  their  blood 

To  read  the  bond*  of  lynmoy. 
Of  noble  aouti,  whose  deathleas  Dames, 

Like  KoUDtfa'a,  Gils  each  swelling  blast. 
Who  pine  afar  in  galling  chaina, 

or  exile  round  the  apirit  cast. 
Who  never  more  can  smiling  see 

Tbo  green  hills  of  their  native  landa, 
Or  |p«et,  with  bearts  aod  (botsteps  fraa, 
Theh'  cberiah'd  homes  and  kiodted  band*. 
And  yet  more  numrnfal  far  ihau  acenei 

Oiwrecka  of  matter  monld'ring  here. 
Than  the  erasb'd  spirit's  fever'd  dreams. 

Where  manhood  drops  (he  bnroing  lear — 
la  one  lost  mind  whose  light  has  koown 

The  eloiie*  which  aronud  ns  lie. 
One  mind  whence  reosoa'i  star  baa  flown. 

To  gild  QO  mora  the  mental  aky. 

One  mind  from  whose  deserted  thmne 

The  maaiao's  shriek  rings  wildly  cut. 
And  greets  us  with  the  thrilling  moan 

Ofateru  delirium's  lauEfaiagsbout. 
One  mind,  within  whose  f rented  depths 

The  soolofdesotation  dwells. 
And  vacant  eyes,  aad  wandering  stepi, 

A  night  of  layle!!  gloom  foretells. 
Bat  if  no  more  that  spirit  here. 

Seeomas  tbe  glory  of  its  Spring, 
And  every  bone,  and  every  fear, 

Is  shrooded  still  by  sorrow's  wing, 
We  know  that  in  that  clime  wbiob  Keeps 

The  spirits  of  the  sainted  dead, 
Tbat  reason  there  each  cloud  o'ersweepa. 

And  crowna  of  light  around  are  spread. 
For  reason  has  a  deathleas  fount; 

Which  springs  exhansdesa  into  life, 
And  as  tbe  soul  doth  upward  ncinnt. 

Where  all  is  o'er  of  toil  and  strifa— 
Each  shadow  paaaea  fmm  the  brow — 

For  light    and  gloom  heeceforlh  miMl 
And  ioteilect  here  clouded  now,      [aever. 

Will  Ihrrt  moat  hrigbUy  glow  G>revec.  ■ 
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"THERE'S  A  GOQD  TIME  COMING." 

Poland  1  down-irodden,  oppressed,  sggHeretl,  anhippy  Poland  !  Aye ! 
freedom -IpTing,  pairiotic,  gallant,  heroic  Poland,  is  a  prorince  of  the 
great  Czar,  and  has  how  no  place  in  the  catalogue  -of  nations !  Hnn- 
gary  haa  fallen  !  she  is  at  the  footstnol  of  two  powerful  belligerent  des- 
pots, and  wid,  h.  is  to  be  feared,  suffer  the  keen  pangs  of  iron-hearted 
punishment,  and  insolent  oppression.  Rome  has  failed  in  her  struggle 
for  independence  BDd..self-governiiiei]t,  and  is  as  helpless  before  the 
armies  of  Fraace,  as  a  mouse  in  the  paws  of  her  feline  tormentor.  The 
masses  of  the  principalities  of  CJermany,  of  Austria,  of  Tuscany,  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  of  Naples,  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  of  Ireland  and  Qreat  Britain, 
are  scared  into  an  uneasy,  dissatisfied,  and  sQllen  submission;  and  ap- 
parent quietness  is  restored.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  sunk  in  the  depths 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  prejudice,  with  seemingly  very  little  pros- 
pect of  an  early  improTement.  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  and  Syria,  as  if 
awaking  frorn  the  sleep  of  ages,  or  the  effects  of  opium,  are  slarmed  at 
the  continued  aggressions  of  their  northern  neighbor,  the  emperor  of  all 
theRussias;  they  appear  to  be  staring  about  in  misty  consternation,  and 
wondering  what  will  come  next,  Greece,  once  powerful,  and  prosperous, 
and  polished,  and  literary  Greece,  is  now  feeble,  dependent,  and  inert ; 
and  ready  to  be  devoured,  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  by  the  auto- 
cratic alligator.  Ireland!  nnfortunate,  much-abused,  ill-governed,  half- 
starved  Ireland  I  is  fast  becoming  depopulated.  Her  nationality  is  extiit- 
^ished ;  her  best  and  most  philanthropic  sons  ate  being  carried  into 
bondage  and  exile,  and  her  bold  peasantry  are  fleeing  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  to  the  shores  of  America,  there  to  seek  and  to  find 
that  refuget  and  shelter,  and  succor,  which  is  unfeelingly  and  unjustly 
denied  them  at  home.  The  working  millions  of  Britain's  Isle  hare  hfr- 
come  pauperized  and  degraded  by  partial  laws,  colonial  aggrandizement, 
wicked  wars,  and  princely  and  oligarchical  ambition  and  avarice,  and 
enormous  taxation  ;  and  they  are  kept  down  bv  a  military  police,  and  a 
standing  army.  France!  inexplicable,  unintelligible,  nominally-repulK 
lican  France  I  still  clings  to  her  fatal  halteivilized  predilection  for  a 
state-paid  priesthood,  and  a  king,  an  emperor,  or  a  military-hero;  and 
is  swayed  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  by  a  Parisian  mob,  like  the  angry 
heavings  of  the  mighty  ocean.  Prussia,  partly  by  timely  tact,  insincere 
promises,  and  small  concessions,  and  partly  by  military  power,  has  re- 
duced her  subjects  to  obedience,  and  has,  in  all  prc^ability,  staved  off  the 
still  threatening  storm  for  some  time  to  come.  Austria,  having  humbled 
her  serfs  by  force  of  arms,  and  fed  ihem  with  bayonets  instead  of  beef,  is 
regaining  her  presumption,  and  consolidating  her  power.  Whilst  Rus- 
sia! insatiable,  despotic  Ru^ia !  inflated  with  her  recent  dastardly  vic- 
tory over  Hungary,  as  well  as  her  previous  aggressive  achievements,  is 
secretly  glotifying  herself,  and  planning  more  mischief  and  more  plunder, 
in  the  fancied  or  real  belief  that  she  is  destined  by  Heaven's  decree  to  be 
the  conqueror  and  sole  governor  of  Europe. 

Dark,  and  dismal,  and  disheartening,  as  (his  faint  sketch  of  the  present 
'  condition  of  the  pecy le  of  Enri^  is,  slill  the  records  of  history,  the  n- 
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miniscences  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  steady  gaze  of  hopeful  aod 
ecrutiniziDg  prophetic  vision  itito  future  efents,  which  cut  their  shsdows 
before,  bid  us  be  of  good  cheer,  and  eocourage  us  to  say,  for  all  this, 
"  there's  a  good  lime  coming."  The  chief  object  of  this  essay,  then,  is 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  some  evidence  in  detail  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
US  that,  "  there  is  a  good  time  coming,"  and  to  animate  ns  to  more  ener- 
getic and  enlightened  efforts  in  order  to  hasten  and  to  inaure  iL  But, 
first,  it  may  be  useful  and  instructive  to  inquire  very  briefly  into  the 
causes  of  the  non-success  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  their  recent 
attempts  to  obtain  more  equitable  and  economical  governments,  and  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  grievous  oppreesioos  of  emper«s,  kings, 
princes  and  oligarchiea. 

It  is,  and  ever  has  been  in  the  world's  history,  the  policy  of  the  power- 
ful and  privileged  few,  to  keep  the  laboring  millions  of  their  fellow-mor- 
tals in  as  much  ignorance  of  their  social  and  political  rights  as  possible; 
to  prevent  them  irom  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad  legislation ; 
partial  and  unjust,  from  genera)  and  equitable  laws,  lest  they  abouid  bfr 
come  men  and  women  de  facto,  and  fit  and  determined  to  govern  lh<^m- 
selves.  Henr«  they  continue,  at  this  very  day,  blinded  by  religious 
bigotry  and  superstitions,  and  so  surrounded  by  prejudices,  ancient  usages 
and  maKiroa,  antagonistioal  interests,  and  a  finely  graded  state  of  society, 
that  in  the  aggregate  they  are  still  unable  fully  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate republican  iuBtitutions,  and  consequently  feel  little  interest  in,  or 
are  altogether  indifferent  to  their  establishment.  True,  the  ball  of  scIh>- 
Isstic  education  has  been  slowly  increasing  in  size,  and  in  its  revolutioo- 
izing  powers,  foi  half  a  century  or  more,  and  is  now  rolling  on  with  in- 
creased and  increasing  velocity  and  effectiveness  ;  but  the  education  of 
the  masses  hitherto  has  been  exceedingly  limited  in  extent,  and  primary 
and  subservient  in  its  nature  ;  and  tass  hardly  as  yet  ventured  to  begin 
the  most  valnable  and  important  lessons,  viz.,  teaching  youth  of  both 
sexes  to  know  somewhat  of  themselves,  their  relative  posittttns  in 
society,  the  nature  of  just  government,  and  the  institutions  in  their 
midst.  We  have,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  acknowledge  that,  oa 
the  whole,  the  populations  of  Europe  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  and 
strong  by  the  power  of  knowledge,  to  enable  them  to  put  down  standing 
armies,  and  arbitrary  laws  and  regulations,  and  to  organize  and  maintain 
prosperous  and  harmonious  republics.  And  this,  we  aver,  is  the  greatest 
cause  of  their  recent  disastrous  attempts  to  substitute  commonweaJths 
for  dynssties. 

This  is  a  very  disagreeable  admission  to  all  ardent  friends  of  progress 
and  human  elevation,  and  one  to  which,  probably,  some  of  our  readers 
will  refuse  their  assent,  and  which  we  make  with  reluctance  and  regret : 
but  that  it  is  true,  too  true,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  by  observ- 
ing, reading,  reflecting,  and  candid  minds.  Another  great  reason  why 
the  late  revolutions  are,  in  the  main,  a  failure,  is  the  sttBcbment  of  the 
people  to  national  churches;  for  even  Republicanism  in  France  does 
not  appear  to  have  entertained  a  correct  notion  of  genuine  freedom,  inas- 
much as  they  have  not  separated  the  State  from  the  Church.  Paid  reli- 
gious preachers  and  teachers  are  still  retained  in  connection  with,  and 
atistained  by  the  government,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so  in  the  case  of 
Rome,  who  will,  when  the  necessity  arises,  prove  valuable  suxiliaries  in 
aubduing  the  aspiraUons  of  the  masses,  and  in  restoring  a  king,  <a  setting 
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up  a  Dew  one  ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  a  national  prieathood,  no  mntter* 
its  name,  has  always  beeo  found  acting  wilb  and  for  kings  and  conquer^ 
ora,  and  against  the  liberties  of  tbe  people.  And  a  third  powerful  cauae 
for  this  unfortunate  result,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  arance  and  ambition  of 
the  middle  and  upper  claases  of  aocietj,  which  produced  discord,  jeal- 
ouaiea,  and  diaunion;  aiming,  by  sections  and  parties,  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  tree,  they  forgot,  momentarily,  the  aational  welfare,  and  sud- 
denly fell  to  tbe  ground,  bearing  with  them  tbe  branches  they  bad  clung 
to,  and  depended  upon  for  support.  And  the  fourth  and  last  reaacxi 
which  we  will  adduce,  is  tbe  circumstance  of  alteiapling  to  gain  too 
much  at  once,  and  that  by  variouB  cliques,  each  desiring  to  have  ila  own 
peculiar  views  adopted,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  rest;  and  the  neg- 
lect of  the  great  principle  of  republicanism,  that  the  will  of  tbe  majority, 
quietly  and  orderly  expreased,  is  the  essential  ground- work  of  all  free- 
government.  We  readily  admit,  that  large,  well-disciplined  armies,  with 
arbitrary  commanders,  and  the  cenaorship  of  thepresa,  have  been  [>ower- 
fully  instrumental  in  repressing  the  late  slrugglea  for  more  freedom 
and  better  laws;  but  then,  the  very  existence  and  subserviency  of  such 
organizations,  are  only  so  many  illuairaiitms  of  the  unhtness  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  aggregate,  for  self-government.  In  truth,  very  many — nay, 
an  overwhelming  majority,  of  the  populations  of  Frassia  and  Austria, 
and  Italy,  and  Russia,  are  little  better  than  bond-slaves;  whilst  not  a  few 
of  the  better  off  and  more  intelligent,  through  fear  of  hasty  popular 
changes  in  the  nature  of  their  governments  and  institutiona,  were  led  to 
join  ihe  cry  of  the  privileged  orders,  "  that  republicanism  is  only  an  uni- 
versal excuse  for  licentiuusness,  and  a  disregard  of  law  and  order." 

Having  now  enumerated  tbe  main  causes  of  the  late  unsucceaafiil 
efforta  of  the  people  of  Europe  to  obtain  better  government  and  more 
freedom,  we  proceed  to  give  our  reasons  for  believing  that  "  there's  a 
good  time  coming  ;"  and  that,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  populations 
of  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy,  Rome,  France,  and  Hungary,  but  to  the  world 
at  large.  Many  and  various,  indeed,  are  the  indications  of  the  advance 
of  civilization  to  adolescence  in  some  countries,  towards  maturity  in 
others,  and  the  full  glow  of  manhood  in  a  few.  No  doubt,  civilization 
has  travelled  at  a  very  alow  rate,  and  through  difficulties  and  persecu- 
tions :  sometimes,  apparently,  in  danger  of  annihilation,  through  the  am- 
bition, despotism,  and  avarice  of  kings  and  nobles  ;  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  the  violence  of  the  irritated  masses,  who  were  made,  through 
their  ignorance  and  abject  condition,  the  tools  of  designing  or  unwise 
leaders  ;  and  not  unfrequently  was  it  retarded  and  barbarously  punished 
by  priestly  superstitions  and  ecclesiastical  oppreasious.  But  the  im- 
provement which  had  thus  silently  and  almost  imperceptibly  gone  on,  at 
length  began  to  show  itself;  end  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, light  appeared  to  spring  out  of  darkness,  as  if  the  aggregate  of  the 
human  mind  had  been  roused  to  a  perception  of  its  uses  and  its  powers. 
The  long  and  terrible  Napoleonic  war  came  on — the  immense  armies  of 
France,  and  Russia,  and  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  over- 
ran the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  whereby  the  people  of  these  various 
nations  were  brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  a  reciprocity  of  know- 
ledge, to  a  considerable  extent,  was  the  consequence.  And  now,  afler 
thirty-three  years  of  comparative  peace,  we  hnd  it  unhesitatingly  ac- 
knowledged, on  every  hand,  that  civjJizatiDU  has  advanced  noie  in  tlw 
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lut  half-century,  than  it  did  io  an;  preTions  two  hundred  years.  With 
all  modesty  of  opinion,  and  moderauon  of  expectancies,  then  may  we  not 
adopt  the  paat  aa  prophetic  of  the  future  t  and  say  "  there's  a  good  time 
coming." 

If  we  may  reasonably  do  this,  upon  so  slight  a  review  of  days  gone  by, 
shall  we  not  be  confirmed  in  our  hopes  of  the  future,  and  strengthened 
in  our  aspirations  for  Christian  principles,  upon  a  closer  and  more  partic- 
olar  examination  of  the  evidences  which  lay  open  to  our  sight,  and  ready 
to  our  hnnd  !  Let  us  see.  Is  not  the  fact  itself,  of  the  late  disturbances 
and  upheafings  of  society  in  Gurnpe,  proof  posilive  of  progressT  They 
tell  us,  if  anything,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  there  hare  been  advan- 
cing in  imelligeuce,  and  gradually  imbibing  a  knowledge  of  human  rights, 
and  a  love  of  liberty — whilst  their  rulers,  who  have  remained  blind  to 
the  circumstance,  and  statiunary  in.  their  ideas,  expected  to  govern  in 
the  nineteenth  century  by  the  name  laws  and  institutions  that  their  pre* 
decessora  did  in  the  sixteenth.  That  this  is  so,  there  can  be  no  driubt 
The  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  in  all  probability  do  not,  even  yet,  fully  aee  the  folly  and  utter 
nonsense  of  auch  proceedings  :  and  yet  if  we  were  to  have  any  of  them 
advised  from  the  highest  source,  and  by  the  moat  influential  friends,  that 
their  SODS  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  ought  to  be  dressed  in  the  same  style 
and  measure  of  clothing  which  they  wnre  when  they  were  only  thirteen, 
they  would  at  Mice  detect  the  inconsistency  and  imprnpriety  of  the  ad* 
vice,  and  laugh  or  frown  their  advisers  from  their  prenence  And  here 
we  are  taught  the  important  moral  truth,  that  reform  always  commences 
with  the  people,  whilst  opposition  invariably  comes  from  tliose  who  have 
got  rich  and  powerful  by  the  subjection  and  degradation  of  others  :  that 
thoee  in  high  stations,  no  matter  the  name  or  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment, have  no  immediate  interest  in  reforms,  inasmuch  aa  the  departure 
from  first  principles  serves  to  sggrandize  a  few,  whilst  it  decreases  the 
comforts  of  the  mauy,  and  tends  to  bondage  and  oppression.  The  un- 
justly governed  masses  wouid  buiEt  the  chnins  that  bind  them  ;  but  the 
rulers,  and  those  interested  in  abuses  and  mal-goverament,  would  draw 
them  closer. 

But,  genile  reader,  the  evidences  of  progress,  within  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  are  numerous ;  they  are  as  important  as  they  are  numerous ;  and 
they  are  as  encouraging  and  consoling  as  they  are  important.  Permit 
us  to  illustrate — for  we  are  writing  aboat  Europe — and  let  us  take  Eng- 
land, which  is  the  roost  progressive  nation  on  the  eastern  contineul,  aa 
an  example.  One  hundred  years  ago,  probably  not  less  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  entirely  uneducated  : 
everyEhing  which  came  to  their  knowledge,  beyond  their  ses-girt-slinres, 
end  much  that  reached  their  ears  from  distant  portions  of  their  own 
country,  was  marvellous  to  them.  The  world  at  large  was,  comparatively, 
unknown;  whilst  men,  and  nature,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  were  aa 
little  understood:  but  now,  the  Hindoos,  the  Turks,  the  Persians,  and 
Uie  Chinese,  are  better  known  to  the  English  of  these  days,  ihnn  the 
French,  Germans,  and  Italians  were  to  their  great-grand-fathers  ;  and 
education,  the  education  of  the  bulk  of  ihe  population,  although  far  b» 
hind  that  of  our  own  land,  has  been  gready,  very  greatly  extended  and 
improved.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century — since  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  general  peace  began,  what  wonders  have  been 
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wrought  in  Blmost  eTerytbiog  we  see  and  experience  I  The  aleaniBhip 
conies  to  oar  ports,  from  Britsin'B  lele,  ia  ten  to  rourteen  days,  >b  regular 
as  clockwork  ;  whicb  voyage,  fifty  years  ago,  by  ibe  old  sail  Teasels,  wu 
performed  uncertaialy,  and  with  considerable  danger,  iu  two  to  four 
montba.  When  llie  present  Sir  Robert  Peel's  father  waa  a  young  mao, 
it  look  faim  twelve  or  more  days  to  walk  from  Manchester  to  London, 
which  he  did ;  and  U  tooli  the  regular  atagea  nearly  a  week  to  perforin 
the  aame  journey  j  whereas  now,  the  panting  ateam  engine  and  the  fly- 
ing cars  convey  hundreds  of  passengers  at  once,  over  the  same  ground, 
in  seven  to  ten  houra ;  and  the  magnetic  telegraph,  with  the  apeed  of 
lightning,  transmits  intelligence  from  one  city  to  another  in  the  apace  of 
a  few  seconds.  Fifty  years  ago,  where  there  was  one  newspaper  there 
are  now  twenty,  and  monthly  and  quarterly  magazinea,  which  were 
aloioet  unknown,  are  now  in  abundance  ;  end  at  the  same  epoch,  it  was 
a  merit  to  be  able  to  drink  much  strong  drink — the  greatest  drinker  was 
the  beat  man — but  at  this  day,  il  is  disreputable  to  drink  mncb,  and 
drunkards  are  not  countenanced  in  respectable  society.  Capital  punish- 
menta  were  then  common  for  the  crimes  of  horse  or  sheep-stealing  ;  bat 
now  they  are  almost  abolished,  even   for  the  most  heinous  oflences. 

England  has  also  progressed  in  a  political  point  of  view ;  alavery  has 
been  abolished  ;  the  hotTid  spy-system  has  been  done  away  with ;  the 
elective  franchise  has  been  greatly  extended  ;  Catholics  have  been  eman- 
cipated ;  the  protective  system  baa  been  abandoned,  and  free-trade  prin- 
ciples acknowledged  to  be  juat,  and  adopted  ^  paper  money  has  been 
restricted  and  guarded ;  and  a  national  system  of  education,  haa  been 
proposed  and  agitated  ;  whilst  freedom  of  speech  and  action  have  ob- 
tained a  much  greater  latitude  ;  anperstilions  have  almost  vanished,  and 
exterminated  the  cdd  race  of  gypsies,  fortune-tellers,  and  necromancera; 
and  prejudices,  and  narrow-mindedness  are  fast  following  in  their  wake. 
The  middle  claasea,  and  no  small  proportion  of  the  worhing  people  of 
England,  have  found  out,  that  high  UrifFH  and  protection,  and  fecial 
laws,  are  only  so  many  ingenious  contrivances  to  deceive  and  impoverish 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  dukes,  lords,  and  aquires  ;  and  they  are  deter- 
mined that  the  system  shall  be  entirely  abrogated  at  a  very  early  future 
period. 

These  things  are  eminently  indicative  of  progreas,  and  the  present  is 
no  less  favorable  to  ils  oonlinaBnce,  or  prophetic  of  the  good  time  that 
is  coming.  The  yeomanry,  and  merchinta,  and  manufacturers,  and  ahop- 
keepera,  and  mechanics,  and  operatives, ,  who  aboliahed  the  corn  and 
proviaion  laws,  and  compelled  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  many  of  his  follow- 
ers to  embrace  free-trade,  and  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  reco^ 
nising  the  principle  of  equity  and  justice  in  the  business  of  legislation, 
are  now  out,  with  Cobden  and  Hume,  and  several  noblemen-converts, 
and  the  peace  society,  at  their  head,  for  a  disbanding  of  idle  national  ar- 
maments, and  to  put  a  atop  to  all  wars  of  aggression.  They  are  also  de- 
maoding  a  further  extension  of  the  right  of  voting,  retrenchment  in  the 
expenses  of  government,  and  a  reduction  of  taxation  ;  all  or  a  part  of 
which,  there  is  some  probability  they  will,  ere  long,  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing. Nor  is  this  all ;  the  Queen,  who,  of  herself,  is  liberal  in  sentiment, 
and  honest  in  nature,  and  who  sees  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  is  not 
with  the  oligarchy,  but  the  people  ;  and  ia  endeavoring  to  make  herself 
popolar,  by  visiting  Ireland  end  Scotland,  and  in  many  otbei  waja.   Wa 
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certainly  cannot  A«ny,  that  the  poaition  or  Engtand,  is  oae  of  great  diffi* 
cult;  and  anxiety — the  bulk  of  the  people  are  poor  and  degraded — tbe 
eoliiQial  sysiem  has  become  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne  ;  the  national 
debt  is  so  large  as  to  excite  fears,  that  at  do  distant  day  it  will  be  imprac- 
ticable to  pay  ihe  interest;  the  enormoua  wealth  of  tbe  established 
church,  and  the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  are  great  sources  of  discontent 
and  aversion  to  the  people  ;  the  great  espenses  of  the  aruiy  and  navy  are 
unpopular,  because  thej  are  deemed,  in  a  great  measure,  uoneceasary; 
and  the  avaricious  conduct,  aud  the  absentee  system  of  the  aristocracy, 
are  fast  bringing  upon  them  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  all  other  classes. 
Tet,  for  all  these  evils,  the  world  is  alive — the  people  are  annually 
increasing  in  iatelligeoce  and  practicst  knowledge ;  and  we  say,  even  (or 
England,  "  there's  a  good  time  coming:"  for  if  the  nobility  and  the 
hierarchy  will  not  consent  to  the  requisite  reforms,  and  an  early  amelio- 
ration of  the  abject  condition  of  the  population,  and  even  if  they  ca- 
jnle  the  Queen  to  act  with  them,  the  middle  and  lower  orders  must  and 
will  combine,  and  effect  either  a  peaceful  reformation,  or  a  bloody  revo- 
lution. 

But  the  late  eSoite  of  the  people  of  Europe,  however  unfortunate  and 
■nefiectual  for  prominent  and  immediate  advantagea,  have  not  been  alto- 
gether fruitless  to  themselves  individually,  in  the  aggregate,  or  to  the 
nations  which  are  contiguous  to  them,  The  latter  will  have  become  inocu- 
lated with  a  desire  for  more  freedom.  If  France  has  not  obtained  a 
republic,  such  as  she  ought  to  have,  and  we  desire  to  see,  she  has  gained 
universal  suffrage,  and  got  rid  of  s  worthless  dynasty.  If  the  population 
of  Prussia  has  not  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  monarchy  and  oligarchy,  they 
have  extorted  some  useful  and  not  unimportant  political  concessions. 
Rome  has  not  yet  accomplished  its  wishes  or  its  destiny  ;  but  it  has  rid 
itaelf  of  political  popery,  and  acquired  a  great  extension  of  liberty,  and 
more  liberal  instituiions.  Austria,  it  is  true,  has  been  subdued  by  the 
power  of  the  sword ;  Hungary  has  been  conquered  and  overcome  by 
intrigue  and  overwhelming  armies;  and  the  other  nations  have,  for  s 
time  at  least,  been  reduced  to  submission ;  but  they  have  given  an  impres- 
aive  intimation  to  arbitrary  power  and  princes,  that  men  are  progressive 
beings — that  the  human  mind  is  unconquerable,  and  that  the  time  has  ar- 
lived  when  they  cannot  much  longer  be  governed  by  obsolete  notions, 
wise  saws,  ancient  precepts,  and  modern  tyranny. 

In  addition  to  ail  this,  there  are  still  more  favorable  and  hopeful  sjrmp- 
toms,  faint  and  uncertain  as  they  at  first  sight  seem ;  glimmerings  like 
distant  stars  ;  they  are  fast  increasing  in  brightness,  and  coming  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  future  citizens  of  the  eastern  continent  are  cheered 
and  supported  by  the  streaks  of  light  and  sunny  rays  which  they  are  con- 
stantly receiving  from  the  western;  and  they  will  doubtless  take  heart 
again  from  the  example  of  America,  and  say  with  us,  "there's  b 
good  time  coming."  Yes,  America  !  the  scorned  and  ridiculed  republic 
of  fifty  years  ago,  is  now  the  light  of  the  world ;  an  oasis  in  the  desert ; 
a  home  for  tbe  homeless,  and  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed.  America  I 
The  United  States  of  America,  amidst  all  the  commotions,  and  strife, 
and  bloodnhed,  and  anarchy  of  European  nations,  has  remained  peace- 
able, prosperous,  and  happy.  If  any  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  were  with  us; 
if  any  of  the  fathers  of  the  commonwealth  had  remained  unto  this  time, 
we  might  well  imagine  them  saying  viva  voce,  and  through  tbe  press,  to 
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multitades  of  expstriated  and  starring  Europeans,  who  are  continuallj 
arming  on  our  borders,  in  the  language  of  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  "  fear 
not,  it  was  not  you  who  sent  ui  hither,  but  God,  to  preserte  life,  and 
feed  and  settle  jou  in  the  land  of  Goshen."  Yes.  The  UDited  States  of 
America  is  the  land  of  Goshen  for  the  laboring  and  oppressed  pec^le  of 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Is  there  not,  in  our  position  and  circumstance, 
the  indelible  evidence  of  an  overruling  Providence  T  And  if  we,  as  true 
republicans,  and  enlightened  citizens,  can  discern  cheering  indicaiiona 
foi  the  future,  in  the  present  prostration  of  European  rights  and  liberties  ; 
if  we  can  find  occasion  for  hope  and  anticipation  of  better  things,  amid 
the  BufferingB  and  wailings  of  our  fellow  mortals  on  the  eastern  contioeDt ; 
what  shall  we  think — how  shall  we  feel — and  what  may  we  not  expect, 
when  we  calmly  and  considerately  look  upon  oui  owd  progress  and  pros- 
perity T 

Let  us  he  thankful,  hut  let  us  not  be  too  confident ;  if  we  have 
received  much,  much  is  looked  for  at  our  hands.  We  have  the  power  of 
being,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  a  model  republic,  a  glorious  commonwealth ; 
but  to  use  this  power  rightly,  and  to  accompliah  our  great  destiny,  we 
nay,  and  ought  to  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  forner  governments 
and  nations,  both  republican  and  monarchical,  as  well  as  those  we  have 
now  been  contemplating.  What  is  the  rock  upon  which  they  have  been 
wrecked  1  Selfishness  ! !  Avarice  I  unhounded  avarice  !  The  governors 
have  invariably  enacted  partial  and  unjust  laws,  whereby  a  few  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain  enormous  wealth  out  of  the  labors  of  the  many, 
till  at  length  the  raaasea  bafe  become  pauperized,  debased,  diacontented, 
and  miserable,  and  have  ultimately  risen  in  the  full  force  of  oppressed  . 
and  revengeful  humanity,  put  down  and  destroyed  their  oppressors,  and 
instituted  another,  and  another,  and  another  government,  down  to  our 
OWD  days.  We,  however,  are  not  like  them — we  are  better  off — we  have 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  an  almost  universal  system  of  education, 
and  an  unfettered  preag,  and  through  them  the  bulk  of  our  citizens  are 
yearly  improving,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  a  few  years  will 
enable  us  to  correct  our  present  selfish  theories  of  legislation,  and  be  con- 
tent with  nothing  less  than  free  men,  free-soil,  free-speech,  free-trade, 
free  institutions  both  civil  and  religious,  with  just  and  equal  laws. 

By  adopting  and  persevering  in  honest  legislation,  and  enjoying  the 
greatest  amount  of  freedom,  we  shall  become  and  remain  the  glory  and 
admiration  of  the  world,  an  example  and  blessing  to  European  nations, 
the  authors  of  our  own  happineaa  and  prosperity,  and  shall  receive  the 
gratitude  and  benedictions  of  succeeding  generations.  Thia  is  the  good 
time  that  is  coming  ;  may  we,  the  citizens  of  these  United  States,  haalen 
and  secure  it.  For  ourselves,  we  are  no  believers  in,  or  expectants  of 
any  marvellous  and  auflden  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind,  either  in 
the  Eastern  or  Western  hemisphere ;  but  we  have  a  firm  faith  in  pr<^ . 
greaa  ;  and  tedious,  tortuous,  perplexing,  and  disheartening,  as  the  route 
may  yet  prove,  we  are  willing  to  take  the  past,  as  a  promise  of  a  better 
and  brighter  future.  We  aay,  therefore,  once  for  all,  and  in  concluuun, 
"  there's  a  good  time  coming." 
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It  h«B  always  been  a  aoarce  of  ^eat  salisfactioQ  to  the  writer  of  this 
sketch,  to  codtemplate  the  career  of  self-made  men ;  for  they  furoish  the 
most  striking  and  forcible  illuatrations  of  the  remarkable  tendency  of  our 
iustitutions  to  lead  those  on  to  fame  and  fortune,  who  most  deserve  to 
attain  these  chief  objects  of  man's  exertions  in  every  age  and  clime. 
Their  lives  present,  at  a  glance,  as  it  were,  a  faithful  type  of  the  most 
essential  cause  of  our  national  prosperity  ;  of  the  fact,  that  while  we  have 
always  possessed  dormant  cesources,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  people  under  the  sun,  we  have  also  been  blest  with  the  opportunity 
for  their  development,  and  the  energy  and  good  sense  requisite  to  make 
them  most  available.  Ninety  in  every  hundred  men,  who,  in  this  country, 
have  reached  enviable  positions  in  the  public  eye,  have  made  themselves, 
by  industriouiJy  applying  and  husbanding  their  physical  and  mental  re- 
sources, persevering  until  success  had  crowned  their  labors,  amid  troubles 
and  trials  which,  to  the  individual,  were  like  those  against  which  our 
fathers  struggled,  to  lay  the  fouadatioos  of  the  auccess,  prosperity  and 
happiness  with  which,  as  a  whole,  our  country  ia  blessed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree. 

Few  men  have  ruen  to  eminence  and  distinction  in  our  republic, 
whose  lives  more  faithfully  portray  the  proneness  of  aJl  things  in  our 
great  West,  to  press  on  rapidly  in  the  safe  line  of  progress,  than  does  thai 
of  EuBKr  D,  PoTi'ER,  who  represents  the  5lh  district  of  Ohio,  in 
the  Slst  Congteas  of  the  United  States.  He  was  born  in  Providence 
county,  R.  I.,  the  son  of  Abraham  Potter,  a  farmer  in  limited  circum- 
stances, of  that  state,  wbioh  has  furnished  so  many  eminent  staler 
men,  lawyers  and  merchants,  to  aid  the  giant  strides  of  our  country 
to  its  present  condition.  At  two  years  of  age,  Mr.  P.  was  taken  bj 
his  parents  to  Otsego  county,  New-Vork,  then  well-nigh  a  wilderness; 
and  there  he  remiiined,  until  having  completed  his  acBdemical  edu- 
cation, and  being  prepared  to  enter  college,  circumstsnces  interfered, 
which  compelled  him  to  commence  the  study  of  the  law  without  achiev- 
ing collegiate  honors.  He  was  entered  in  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Diz  and  Abner  Cook,  Jr.,  at  Cooperstown,  with  whom  he  dili- 
gently pursued  his  studies  until  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state  ;  after  which,  he  pursued  his  profession  at  that 
point  for  two  years,  with  much  success  for  one  of  his  age  and  experience. 
Finding  that  field  already  occupied  by  men  of  more  mature  age  and  well 
established  reputations,  he  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  regioo 
was  "  too  old"  to  afford  bim  tbe  opportunity  for  which  he  longed.  So, 
in  the  fall  of  1835,  he  emigrated  to  Toledo,  in  Lucas  county,  Ohio,  hia 
present  residence,  where  he  immediately  re-commenced  the  practice  of 
the  law,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction,  earning  a  high  reputation  as  a 
forensic  orator,  and  for  the  extent  and  soundness  of  bis  legal  attainments. 
His  success   at  the  bar  having  indicated  him  as   the  proper   peraoo 
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OD  whom  to  beatow  the  office  of  Resident  Judge  of  the  13th 
Judicial  Circuit,  he  was  accoTdingly  elected,  without  Bolicitation, 
to  that  po»t  of  responsibilitj  and  honor,  in  Februarj,  1639.  The 
region  embraced  in  hia  circuit,  (comprising  teu  counties,)  wu  the  last 
settled  pELTt  of  the  slate — the  Dorth-weat — an  eighih  of  the  whole  vast  tei- 
t'ttoty  uf  Ohio.  In  thti  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  woe 
compelled  for  five  years  to  trsTel  ibese  counties  on  horseback,  swimining 
creeks  when  the  waters  were  high,  and  at  times  laying  out  in  the  woods, 
when  (hat  might  be  necessary  to  enable  himto  meet  bis  professional  en- 
gagements. Indeed,  as  in  all  new  countries,  the  history  of  his  judicial 
career  was  marked  with  hair-breadth  escapes  from  perils  which,  though 
lightly  regarded  ia  the  western  country,  would  not  be  encountered  by 
proressionsl  gentlemen  of  older  communities,  for  maoy  times  the  meager 
compensaliuo  usually  accorded  to  judges  in  the  great  noiih-wesl.  In 
the  discharge  of  these  duties,  Mr.  Potter  of  course  become  very  exten- 
sively acijuainted  with  the  people  of  the  circuit,  npon  whose  regard  be 
BO  won,  that  in  the  fall  of  1843  he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  Con- 
giesa  by  a  handsome  majority ;  the  district  having  been  previously 
represented  by  a  whig,  which  party  had  always  been  victorious  there,  by 
from  five  to  six  hundred  majority.  A  few  monlhs  before  this  election,  he 
married  Mary  A.,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Card,  Esq.,  a  merchant  uf 
'Willoughby,  O.,  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  respected, 
prosperous,  and  public-spirited  uiizens  of  that  reffioti  of  the  state.  On 
taking  his  seat  in  Congress,  though  declining  to  make  long  apeeches  of  a 
party  character,  his  excellent  sense,  quickness  of  apprehension,  good 
temper,  and  general  knowledge  of  all  the  great  issues  between  ihe  parties 
at  that  era,  soon  caused  him  lo  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Ibe 
democracy  upon  the  fioor,  on  all  delicate  and  difficult  occasions. 

Those  knowing  Washington,  are  well  aware  that  the  representative  of 
greatest  weight  in  the  Hall,  ia  by  no  means  the  gentleman  who  makes  the 
most  set  speeches.  In  fact,  "  talking  members"  usually  injure  causes  they 
take  in  hands ;  a  quiet,  well-poised  rejoinder,  brief  sentences,  from  the 
man  of  few  words,  known  to  the  House  to  understand  its  business  tho- 
roughly, and  as  not  being  disposed  to  trespass  upon  its  patience,  being 
usually  sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  the  most  dashing 
speech  that  can  be  delivered  upon  a  really  debatable  question.  It  is 
certainly  true,  that  then,  as  at  present,  those  who  effected  most  in  the 
way  of  shaping  the  final  decision  of  the  House,  upon  questions  in  which 
the  future  of  the  country  was  deeply  involved,  were  gentlemen  whose 
interference  in  any  matter  on  hnnd  was  a  pure  guarantee  that  it  was 
being  approached  only  aAer  careful  investigaiion  and  due  deliberation. 

Thus,  in  the  anxious,  early  elTorts  of  the  democracy  of  Congress,  to  e& 
feet  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1843,  no  other  gentleman  exerted  a  more 
wide-spread  influence  in  concenlrating  the  opinion  and  jabors  of  our 
political  friends  in  favor  of  the  fiee-trade  principles  which  triumphed 
uponnur  banner  in  1844,  The  records  of  that  Congress  are  replete  with 
the  history  of  the  effect  of  his  mind  and  character  upon  his  fellow-mem- 
bers, in  the  general  adoption  by  his  political  friends  of  his  suggestions 
upon  this  and  its  kindred  subject,  the  graduation  of  the  price  of  the 
public  lands,  to  which  his  attention  was  early  and  closely  turned.  Mr. 
Potter  was  placed  upon  the  select  committee,  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  best  method  for  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Pbilanthropial,  StDithacai, 
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.and  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  aubjeet,  he  joined  Mr.  Adams  in 
his  famous  report,  which  in  fact  formed  the  foundation  of  all  the  subse- 
quent legislatioQ  of  Congress,  enacted  with  the  view  to  reader  tbie  noble 
ebaritj,  available  for  the  purpose  designed — to  diffuse  kaovrledge  among 

Id  the  spring  of  1846,  at  the  end  of  hia  eongreasional  (erm,  Mr  Potter 
returned  home,  an  invalid,  having  contracted  a  dangerous  and  dtatresa- 
ing  bronchitis  while  discharging  hia  duties  in  Washington.  He  was  so 
afflicted  with  this  affection,  as  for  the  two  succeeding  years,  as  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  incapacitated  from  active  business  pursuits, 
although  occasionally  be  was  enabled  to  continue  the  practice  of  hia  pr<K 
fession  before  tbe  courts  of  hia  former  judicial  circuits. 

In  March,  1847,  death  deprived  him  of  his  wife  on  the  day  after  their 
youngest  son  was  carried  to  the  grave.  These  aad  bereavements  injured 
his  bealih  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  has  not  yet  recovered  from  tbe  blow. 
In  tbe  fall  of  the  same  year,  though  in  no  condition  to  undergo  the  trials 
of  a  western  canvass.  Judge  Potter  was  nominated  and  elected,  reluct- 
antly consenting  to  serve  bis  county  (Lucas)  in  tbe  state  Legislature. 
The  momentous  importance  of  the  questions  at  issue,  however,  overruled 
his  objections  to  serve.  Tbeae  were,  the  future  policy  of  the  state 
with  reference  to  the  banks,  and  the  unconstitutional  apportionment  law 
subsequently  surreptitiously  enacted  by  the  whig  party.  On  both  of  these 
it  was  early  and  corr^tly  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  struggle  b^ 
tween  the  parlies  of  far  greater  severity  than  bad  ever  before  occurred  in 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio. 

There  are  points  in  the  history  of  tbia  struggle  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  tbe  progress  of  the  public  mind  towards  tbe 
goal  of  the  liberal  American  slntesman.  Towards  that  point  of  improve 
ment  in  our  system,   at  which  we  shall  only  arrive  after  having  incoi^ 

J  orated  therein  all  the  grand  and  philanthropic  ideas  which  Thomas 
elTerson  advocated,  and  ao  ably  defended  against  the  assaults  of  those  of 
his  day,  who  wrote  and  spoke  in  the  cause  of  special  privilege.  Id  no 
other  state  of  this  Union  have  the  privileged  few  struggled  harder  against 
reform ;  though  the  hour  is  at  length  fast  approaching,  when  they  must 
relinquish  all  their  ill-gotten  advantages  over  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  Ohio;  for  public  opinion  has  become  so  arouaed  to  tbe  evils 
of  the  anti' republican,  and  labor-crushing  tendencies  of  their  veteran 
abuses,  that  when  the  reform  may  be  achieved,  it  will  be  sweeping  indeed. 
In  the  session  of  1843  and  '44,  the  bank  law  of  Ohio,  now  in  existence, 
was  enacted ;  under  it,  the  capital  stock  of  ihe  banks  of  tbe  slate  was 
exempted  from  taxation,  they  being  required  only  to  pay  a  tax  of  sis 
per  centum  per   annum  upon  what  they  might  see  fit  to  return  as  their 

In  the  session  of  1847  and  '48,  it  became  necessary  to  re-arran^e  the 
general  tax  law.  and  Judge  Potter  brought  forward  an  amendment  thereto, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  present  Ohio  bank  controversy.  This  was,  to  tax 
tbe  banks  pro  rata  with  other  descriptions  of  property — assessing  them 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  farmer  or  the  merchant  was  compelled 
to  pay  into  the  state  treasury  on  his  stock  in  trade.  Tbe  whigs,  to  a  man, 
took  ground  against  the  proposed  reform,  alleging  that  the  legislatura 
possessed  no  power  to  alter  or  amend  (in  this  connection)  the  iction  of 
the  previous  legislature  which  had  granted  the  bank  charters.    The 
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cry  of  "  Tested  rigia^'  at  once  went  op  from  all  ptrti  of  the  Mate 
'in  derence  of  the  banks,  whose  owneis,  according  to  their  ue*er- 
ftiliDg  custom,  brought  the  Toices  and  pens  of  their  debtors,  altomiea 
and  MitOTB,  to  aid  the  efibrts  of  their  agenU  in  the  Legislature  to 
defeat  the  proposition  of  Judge  F.  The  struggle  that  winter  was 
severe  indeed.  Judge  Potter  and  his  fellow  democratic  members 
OCHitended  that  the  power  to  tax,  to  alter,  or  at  anj  lime  to  ar- 
range  the  rates  of  taxation,  was  at  the  basis  of  all  government ;  that  one 
Legislature  could  not  deprive  a  succeeding  one  of  the  power  to  tsx  anj 
description  of  property  in  the  state.  They  held  that  the  bank  advocates 
might,  with  ae  much  propriety,  claim  that  any  or  all  personal  or  real  e»- 
taie  in  Ohio,  should  be  exempt  for  ever  from  bearibg  a  fair  nonion  of  the 
expenses  of  the  state  government,  as  to  maintain  that  all  bank  stocks 
should  be  exempted  Irom  taxation. 

Tbe  whigs  were  in  a  majority  of  this  Legislature,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, our  friends  failed  to  incorporate  their  desired  provision  in  the 
law,  and  tbe  banks  yet  continue  to  pay  into  the  treasury  but  six  per  cent 
on  their  profits.  This  unjust  exemption  is  the  more  odiona  to  tbe  mass  of 
the  people  of  tbe  state,  from  tbe  fact  that  it  is  well  known  that  tbe  stock  of 
most  of  their  banks  is  held  by  a  fbw  wealthy  individuals,  who  emplm 
their  own  relatives,  ot  are  themselves  tbe  nominal  officers  of  ibeir "  inst^ 
tntions"  at  enormous  salaries ;  thus  eluding  moat  of  the  small  tax  which 
tbey  pretend  to  pay  upon  their  nett  profits.  U  is  also  beyond  dispute, 
that  more  or  less  of  these  stock-holding  bank  managers  nett  really 
twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their  capital  invested,  which  ia 
rarely  returned  ae  yielding  even  six. 

In  this  controversy  Jndge  Potter  occupied  the  distinguished  position  of 
tbe  democratic  leader  of  the  Hoaae,  and  with  tbe  assistance  of  his  politi- 
cal co-laborers,  shed  so  much  light  upon  tbe  iniquity  of  tbe  banking 
system  as  well  as  of  that  particular  bank  law  of  the  state,  as  to  induce  the 
pmij  to  declare  with  great  unanimity  against  the  banks  one  and  all.  To 
this  day  hia  anti-bank  ball  has  been  rolling,  until  not  only  nearly  every 
democrat  of  Ohio,  bat  a  considerable  wing  of  their  opponents,  are  now  en- 
listed and  vigorously  contending  under  the  banner  of  bank  reform,  with 
every  prospect  of  at  least  placing  all  the  Ohio  banks,  in  their  relations  to  the 
public,  upon  tbe  footing  of  individuals  snd  sll  chartered  copartnerships. 

At  the  same  session,  (1847-8,)  the  whigs  created  a  sinking  fund  to  pay 
the  state  debt  of  twenty  millions  by  a  system  of  taxation,  lookioj;  to  that 
end  alone.  This  was  to  collect  for  that  purpose  in  the  first  year  9200,000, 
in  the  next  C212,000,  and  in  the  third  year  e  sum  sufficient  to  amount  to 
#312,000  and  interest  thereon — adding  each  year  interest  upon  the  amount 
collected  the  year  before,  to  that  sum.  As  this  bill  ia  arranged,  the  state 
debt  will  be  paid  near  about  the  period  when  the  charters  of  the  banks 
expire  ;  thus  aflbrding  those  owning  bank  stocks  an  opportunity  to  escape 
altogether  the  taxation  for  tbe  liquidation  of  the  debt  to  which  all  other 
property -holders  are  subjected. 

Jndge  Potter,  though  strongly  in  favor  of  paying  olF  the  debt  of  the  state, 
by  the  creation  of  a  smking  fund,  strenuously  opposed  this  bill,  because  it 
waa  neither  honest  nor  just,  inasmuch  as  that  it  exempted  by  far  the  most 
profitable  description  of  property  in  the  State  from  paying  a  penny  of  this 
new  tax.  On  these  two  questions  and  a  tbird,  the  two  great  parties  of  Ohio 
bftTe  been  divided,  contending  upon  them  with  far  greater  ei 
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«vflT  before  narked  a  politiDil  etraggle  om  State  iaanaa  in  aaj  State  <^ 
the  UaioD.  Thie  third  queBii6n  was  the  apportionment  lav,  bj  which 
Hamilton  county  waa  divided  for  the  election  of  Senators  and  Repreieotft- 
tivea,  in  direct  ccDtravention  of  the  letter  of  the  State  Conatitutim. 
The  eubject  of  this  aketch  was  the  sntbor  of  the  protest  againii  the 
nnconatitutional  features  of  tbis  law,  aa  welt  aa  the  (^dss  riolaiioQ  of  the 
CoDstiiulion,  embraced  in  the  manner  in  which  it  waa  enacted.  From 
the  date  of  ita  pnblicatioa  ihia  protest  became  the  haaia  of  the  a> 
tion  of  the  Democratic  part;  of  Ohio  upon  the  aubject.  Is  pnranance 
of  ita  recommendation,  this  law  has  aubaequently  been  nulliBed  bf 
the  people  of  Hamilton  Countj,  who  have  steadily  persisted  in  choouDg 
their  Senators  on  a  ^nerat  County  ticket,  their  course  in  this  respect 
baring  been  sustained  by  each  snbaequent  Legislature,  in  admitting 
to  seata  ihoae  Senators  constitutionally  chosen,  and  rejecting  the  Senator 
claiming  to  represent  the  five  lower  wards  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  un- 
der the  new  apportionment  law.  At  the  same  Session  a  bill  to  auhmit  to 
the  people  the  question  of  calling  a  Conveniinn  to  re-model  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Ohio,  was  introduced,  and  receifed  from  Judge  Potter  po*erful 
and  earnest  aupport.  But  hia  exertions,  thon^h  backed  by  those  of  his 
political  friends,  were  not  sufficient  to  aecure  ita  paaaage  ;  the  ^Vhig  m^ 
jority  refusing  to  sanction  it  The  aubject  was,  however,  ao  ably  set  Atrlh, 
that  in  the  following  fall  a  sufficient  number  of  advocates  of  the  meutne 
were  returned  to  both  brancbea,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  simitar  bill  hf 
the  majority  of  two-thirds  required  to  make  it  a  law.  It  cannot  be  donb^ 
ed,  we  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  light  which  had  been  ahed  bf 
Judge  Potter  upon  the  iniquity  of  the  banking  law  of  the  State,  and  on 
that  of  the  Federal  apportionment  law,  (designed  to  aecure  a  permanent 
Federal  majority  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  State  Legislature,  though 
that  party  might  be  in  a  popular  minority  of  thousands,)  induced  the  eleo- 
lion  of  Legislators  pledged  to  sustain  the  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  the  necessity  for  which  was  thus  so  clearly  demonatrt- 
led.  While  atruggling  that  winter  sAaiast  the  Whigs  ao  manfully. 
Judge  Potter  alao  faithfully  discharged  his  duties  ai  a  member  of  two  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Committees  of  the  House — on  the  Judiciary 
and  on  the  Public  Works  of  the  State— each  of  which  required  much  <^ 
his  time  and  attention.  In  connection  with  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
latter,  he  waa  chiefly  instrumental  in  effecting  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
for  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  Canal  lands,  which  measure  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  rapid  sale  and  settlement  of  a  great  portion  of  theae 
lands,  then  lying  waste  and  altogether  uncultivated.  It  ia  worthy  of  note, 
that  ftomhisentranceinto  the  legislature  to  the  (doee  of  his  service  there- 
in, not  a  aingle  question  was  pat  to  the  House  upon  which  Judge  P,  failed 
(o  vote.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  same  may  be  aaid  of  any  other 
gentleman  who  has  ever  served  as  a  Legislator  in  any  State  of  the  Union. 
At  the  close  of  thia  Sesaion  of  the  Legialalure  Judge  Potter  returned 
to  Toledo,  hia  residence,  and  prepared  to  re-commence  the  practice  of  hb 
{irofessioii.  But  in  the  following. August,  without  (he  stighteat  aolicitk- 
tion  on  his  put,  be  was  a  second  time  nominated  for  Congreas  by  the  D» 
mocratic  Convention  for  the  6th  District  of  Ohio.  Indeed,  he  was  amen- 
her  of  hia  County  Convention  to  select  Delegates  to  that  body,  and  ex- 
erted himself  therein  to  secure  the  election  of  gentlemen  known  to  favor 
the  Dominntioo  of  another.    The  District  Convention  having  nominated 
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Jadgfl  Potter,  however,  be  immediately  took  to  the  stamp,  (in  Auput, 
1848,)  taA  from  thsl  time  until  the  Presidential  election,  be  devoted 
all  hit  energies  to  the  canrasf.  Ne&r  its  close  he  wu  taken  ill, 
and  lieing  Ihua  compelled  to  Bbeodon  his  remuning  sppoiotmentB, 
hit  predecessor,  the  Hon.  Wh.  Sawyib,  took  bis  place,  discharg- 
ing the  daties  of  his  friend  until  the  day  of  the  election.  It  was  fortn- 
nate  indeed  that  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  ablest,  firmest,  and  most  in- 
defatigable Republicans  in  the  State,  was  at  band  to  supply  hia  place,  the 
eanrass  being  rery  heated,  and  his  opponent  being  a  man  of  great  personal 
pqinlaiity  and  fine  talents.  Both  the  Whigs  and  Free  Soilers  united  upon 
nim,  and  labored  with  great  earnestness  to  st^n  the  Democratic  current, 
then  setting  so  strong  in^orth-WesternOhio.  But  they  labored  in  rain: 
for  the  District,  usually  throwing  but  a  thousand  majority  for  the  Demo- 
crats, gave  Lewis  Cass  2,700,  and  Emery  D.  Potter  over  3,&f>0 1 

On  taking  bis  seat  in  Washington,  in  the  contest  over  the  seleetioit  of 
a  presiding  officer  for  the  3lBt  Congress,  he  received  78  votes  for  that  dis- 
tinguished position  in  many  of  the  sixty-twolrialsoccnrring  before  a  choice 
was  effected,  though  he  had  preriously  serred  but  a  single  term  in  the 
House,  and  that  many  years  before.  In  the  selection  of  the  Committees, 
be  has  been  honored  with  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads,  one  of  the  moat  important  Committees  of  the 
House.  His  choice  for  the  position,  under  the  circumstances,  conveyed 
a  high,  comptimenl  to  his  talents  and  attainments,  and  a  grateful  ackoow- 
Mgment  of  Ibe  value  of  his  previous  public  services. 


I  TiiRK  on  tbaa,  while  pensively  redinlngi 
Tbj  bean^  hauntetb  me,  with  heart  repinuig ; 
I  mnse  on  thee  as  on  some  phcelest  treaanre, 
When  thy  ToiiDg  heart's  elate  with  mirth  and  pleasn 
Id  hoars  of  silent  melancholy  sadaei*. 
One  thought  on  thee,  turns  all  my  thoaghla  to  gladne 


n. 

Thy  presence  t«  to  me,  aa  is  the  star. 

Beaming  from  heaven's  pure  aenre  realm  ahr. 

O'er  weary  pilgrim,  aqjouming  on  earth, 

Far  from  his  own  dear  native.laad  of  birth ! 

But  whose  bright  beaatifnlly  beaming  ray 

Lends  hope  to  bis  lone  heart,  and  cheers  lum  on  hia  way ; 

And  ihna  art  thou  to  me,  a  being  sired 

To  elerate  my  thonghta  from  eum  to  holier  heaven. 
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TOUR  TO  THE  CAUCASUS.* 

All  EnjHish  aathori  who  hate  written  upoa  Rasaia,  her  character  and 
condition,  nave  regarded  her  proTince  and  positioa  with  an  illiberai  and 

Erejudiood  eye.  Tfaej  have  beheld  her  goTernment,  ber  institutions,  and 
er  people,  in  the  swoe  light  aa  Horace  did  England,  when  he  ascribed 
her  apoflitioa  "  totalljrout  of  the  world."  Leigh  Hunt,  and  many  others, 
howerer,  nerer  neglected  to  recognize  one  uafailiagaourceof  Ihatmightf 
power,  whose  Domi»m  et  Dots  bare  blotted  out  one  bf  one  aonie  of 
the  fairest  fabrics  of  national  greatness,  in  the  intelligence,  the  hard^ 
bood  and  n|;or  of  the  race. 

It  will  strike  eraj  reader  of  thb  book,  that  the  elements  of  ciTilizatioo, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  pei^Ie,  are  the  prominent  subjects  of  the 
anthor's  inrestig%tic»i.  The  mass  have  no  choice  in  their  syatem  of  gor- 
emment ;  why  should  the;  be  condemned  on  account  of  its  eiistencel 

Nothing  but  the  steady  arm  of  power  is  visible,  and  a  resistance  of  its 
nandates  is  the  sure  precurst^  of  its  heaviest  influence.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  weights  of  evil,  and  those  despotic  prerogatives  and  antago 
nisma,  there  stands  the  Cossack  dictating  the  alliances  of  £urcq>e.  What 
ever  is  good  in  southern  £urope  he  has  imitated-^ whatever  has  adorned 
and  illustrated  her  sjrstem  of  life,  be  has  adopted.  Languages,  literature 
and  laws,  have  been  no  barriers  to  the  inquisitorial  zeal  of  bis  mental 
losts.  Next  to  England  in  political  development,  hut  behind  ber  in  real 
progress,  he  has  subdued  the  vrild  Circassian,  and  laid  tribute  the  labor  of 
the  Tarlaf  in  bia  &r  Crimean  fastneas ;  and  now — 

"  The  Turk  is  dreanuug  of  the  hour 
When  he  hii  kose  id  n^pliuce  b«*it 
Shall  trsmblo  at  hU  powsr." 

The  political  destinj  of  Russia,  and  her  plan  of  empire,  have  not  con* 
trolled  the  action  of  Mr.  Ditson's  mind,  but  a  great  deal  of  both  is  sug- 
gested. He  writes  justly,  soundly  and  beaatifully.  An  amiable,  generoos 
and  elevating  feeling  gives  weight  to  his  assertions  and  interest  to  his 
persons,  topics  and  im  press  ion  e.  There  are  some  pictures  in  the  work, 
sach  as  a  Valican  ramble  might  recall,  without  being  accompanied  with 
any  faults  of  color  ;  and  there  are  others  well  suited  to  the  native  diaorder- 
hness  and  wildness  of  the  scenes  and  places  which  he  visited.  The 
author's  observations  call  up  in  the  mind  new  visions  of  social  life,  which 
delight,  instruct,  and  move.  He  draws  a  scene  in  a  Georgian  house, 
which  surprises  us  as  much  for  the  luxurious  richness  and  refinement  it 
sets  forth,  as  from  the  fact  that  it  grew  into  existence  under  the  shadow 
of  thooe  institutions  which  have  provoked  an  absoluteneaa  of  judgment 
as  absolute  as  the  system  of  life  itself  The  feeling,  hospitality,  and  geae- 
roaity,  which  he  encountered  from  these  "Northern  Bears,"  favor  the 
presumption,  that  if  they  are  disposed  to  bite  the  stranger  abroad,  tbej 
lick  his  band  at  their  own  door. 
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On  hia  wif  ap  the  remote  Phuis,  the  touriA  meeta  4  ■paoimas  of 
"  be>n(j  unadorned,"  u  Bacred  in  ita  chsstitj  aa  Venus  ere  ahe  aroae 
from  the  dominioD  of  the  deep.  The  jouTnej  waa  Traught  with  fatigue, 
with  aleepless  nighla  and  anxioua  days,  but  through  their  gloom  came 
glimpaea  ofauch  incafnatiom  of  female  lovelineas  as  to  touco  erery  feel* 
ingcf the  impasaioned  aoul. 

What  ia  to  be  the  deatin;  of  this  wide  spread  realm?  We  see  now 
■objected  to  the  power  of  a  aingle  will  a  aplendid  galaxy  of  nations  ;  all 
the  elementa  of  greatuesa  are  there.  The  high-spirited  Pole  and  the 
atrong-souled  Hungarian — the  beautiful  Georgian — the  turbulent  and 
fearless  Cossack — the  brave  and  unconquerable  Circaasian.  What 
should  keep  Ruaaia  from  the  atandard  of  national  perfectioni  Only  one 
thing ;  the  reaistouce  of  that  accumulating  strength  which  dwells  in  the 
might  of  a  more  universaily  developed  intelligence.  The  mass  will  be- 
come more  demonstrative  than  their  rulers,  and  she  will  yield  to  that  ne> 
cessity  of  change  which  belongs  to  the  reasoning  progresa  of  the  world. 
But  ere  that  time  arrtves,  she  will  probably  become  the  greatest  power 
that  ever  developed  the  physics!  energiee  of  man. 

In  cmnmon  with  all  other  writera,  Mr.  Ditaon  endows  the  Kuasian  cha- 
racter with  apineaa,  ingenuity  and  intelligence,  all  united  to  remarkabia 
powera  of  endurance.  He  is  fertile  in  expedienta,  brave  and  faithful  in 
arms;  hia  life  is  Dothing  ia  the  hands  of  hia  Father  the  Emperor.  lo- 
Tade  hia  soil,  and  he  will  show  you  that  the  freedom  of  his  barren  terri- 
t<»y  ia  dearer  to  him  than  the  splendid  cities  which  it  coat  huudreds  of 
thousands  of  Uvea  to  erect  and  adorn.  We  have  looked  through  these 
pages,  ao  fruitful  of  accurate  observation,  with  gratification  ;  inasmuch  aa 
the  author  ia  the  first  American  who  ever  visited  this  remote  pari  of  the 
world.  The  apiril  of  the  vnxk  is  admirable ;  the  writer  waa  enabled  to  fix 
Ilia  eye  on  woadeia  which  only  Eutc^eans  have  hitherto  beheld,  and  the 
impresBiona  he  eonveys  to  us  are  as  vivid  and  fresh  as  his  own.  He  com- 
menced bis  tour  with  an  evident  mood  for  any  fate,  and  his  philosophy  n^ 
ver  Ibrsakea  him.  If  the  accommodations  of  a  Circaaaian  village,  or  Tartan 
tent,  were  poor,  ha  waa  reminded  that  under  their  cheerless  roofs  the 
fanaa  of  men  and  women  grew  into  fairer  pbyaical  |»aportions  than  thosa 
that  dwell  in  the  marble  pdaces  of  England  or  EVanee.  A  beautiful  wo- 
man, to  a  man  of  bis  taste,  was  a  better  embellishment  of  the  table  than 
well  dressed  poultry,  be  it  ever  so  celestial. 

A  little  more  incident  would  in  some  measure  relieve  the  tameneas  of  this 
book.  We  are  no  advocates  of  writing  an  account  of  a  tour  like  a  serial 
toaaoea ;  but  (he  deepest  profundity  and  the  highest  wisdom  must  now 
■udergo  the  popnlarizing  process.  Brilliancy  will  dazzle  if  it  will  not 
convince;  and  all  jewellers  will  tell  ua  that  the  gem  ia  enhanced  in  value 
from  its  fine  setting.  One  could  have  wished,  too,  that  all  of  the  authcn^e 
jonmal  might  have  been  given  to  the  world  embellished  with  drawings  of 
monnmeme,  ruins,  scenery  and  costume.  It  ia  not  anticipating  too  much, 
we  are  sure,  in  believing  that  the  auccesa  of  this  volume  will  induce  ita 
imler  to  carry  out  his  original  design.  The  publiahers  have  done  their 
doty,  for  the  book  is  beautifully  printed.  The  fine  letter-presa  and  band- 
■ome  binding  are  no  small  recommend adons  to  the  body,  which  contains 
the  aoul  of  an  American  book.  Our  commendationa  of  Russia  are  the 
result  of  oar  impressions  derived  from  the  "  Tour  to  the  Caoeasns,"  ind 
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if  they  are  too  landatorj  the  author  ii  to  blame.  With  anj  species  of 
denotiam  we  have  no  ajnapithj,  nor  do  we  wish  to  make 

"  Tho  wone  ippear  the  betternMan;" 

but  the  truth  will  bear  its  own  weight.  We  commend  the  book,  for 
next  to  the  pleasure  of  reading  its  contentB,  is  that  of  recommendiag 
them  to  others. 

Few  merchaats  offer  their  merchandise  for  sale,  or  eommend  it  to  the 
public,  without  giving  samples  as  a  test  of  its  excellence ;  and  aa  we  hare 
recommended  to  our  readers  the  merchandise  of  Hr.  Ditson's  mind,  we 
tender  the  following  specimens,  not  only  to  secure  their  patronage  for  this 
evidence  of  his  commercisl  spirit,  but  to  retain  their  custom  ftx-  any 
future  offerings  of  intellectnal  wealth  which  he  may  bring  to  a  similar 
market.'  The  "  article"  will  be  songht  for  in  the  present  instance,  Bot 
ao  much  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  aa  from  its  rareness.  It 
is  seldom  that  we  have  bccouqIs  from  so  remote  a  region,  and  though  they 
are  accompanied  in  detail  with  occasional  homely  and  slipshod  expres- 
sions— with  a  want  of  learned  disquisition,  and  of  elaborateness  and  mfr 
nifestations  of  high  and  original  thought — yet  the  work  has  real  ralne. 
Not  being  the  disciple  of  a  school,  the  author  has  not  sacrificed  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  observations  to  a  show  of  pedantry,  or  to  the  use  of  stiff- 
stilted  "  big  words"  and  foreign  idioms.  The  narrative  runs  along 
smoothly  and  serenely,  and  is  confined  to  the  fixed  limit  of  his  subject, 
and  to  a  comprehensive  use  of  his  materials. 

We  offer  a  few  extracts,  which,  taken  in  CMineclion,  should  set  the 
"  Tour"  flostingon  the  topmost  wave  of  popularity.  Our  first  selection  will 
show  and  substantiate  the  truth  of  our  remark  made  at  the  beginning  of 
this  notice,  in  relation  to  the  misrepresentalions  of  tourists.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  author  takes  occaaion  to  c»rect  the  ili-fbunded  asseruons  of 
both  Clark  and  Spencer : 

"  Bagtchi-Sarai  is  one  of  tbe  largest  and  most  iDteretttDg  torwos  of  ths  Cri- 
mea, though,  independent  of  its  lovely  sitaatioii,  there  is  little  that  is  beantifiil 
except  the  palace  of  the  lihsns.  This  notable  and  verjr  cnrions  edifice,  disphy • 
ing  taste,  luznry  aad  a  peculiar  degree  of  refinement,  has  won  the  BoboiindDd 
admiratioD  of  some,  and  the  contempt  of  others.  A  Snedish  painter  sbowed 
to  ms  s  model  of  it,  which  had  cost  him  nearly  a  year's  labor  to  make.  Channed 
with  its  proportions,  elaborate  work,  gardeni,  etc.,  he  accurately  meaac red,  drew 
and  painted  every  portioD  of  it,  and  then  built  it  in  exqaiaitc  miniature.  It  was 
evident,  however,  from  his  entbnaiaatic  description  of  this  truly  enliciDe  abode, 
that  fail  imagina&in  bad  always  peopled  ita  solitary  cbambers  and  desarted 
walhs.  I'hrougb  every  lattice  he  iketcbed,  be  saw  the  dark  eyes  of  tbe  &ir- 
eat  of  tbe  Tartar  priDceBies ;  at  every  window  the  curtwn  was  pet  aside  bj 
some  delicate  hand ;  and  on  every  divan  a  soft  and  gentle  form  was  rectinm^ 
the  tylphide  of  the  harem,  an  embodiment  of  divinity.  The  fooDtains  were 
surrounded  by  nymphs;  in  aveiy  bath  their  most  smooth  and  supple  pearl- 
adorned  limbs  were  being  bathed,  and  every  marble  pavement  seemed  waiting 
for  their  fairy  tread.  The  voice  of  tbe  motMah  he  beard  sonndtng  sonorouslj 
from  the  top  ef  the  minaret,  calling  to  prayers ;  and  in  each  bird  that  hovered 
among  the  tfaousand  trees  of  the  gardens,  or  drank  of  the  cryatal  walera  which 
arerywhere  were  poaring  into  their  Parian  baiioa,  be  felt  the  charm  of  traoa- 
migra^D,  and  sought  to  convince  himself,  rather  than  to  destroy  the  itln- 
sion,  that  they  were  the  similitude,  and,  in  truth,  the  spirit  of  those  Esir,  tni 
creatures  of  the  seraglio,  whose  presence  was  an  intoxicating  delight,  and  whose 
beanty  was  a  rich  perfume  to  the  son],  now  revisiting  their  mrmer  hannta. 
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•*  How  mnefa  bertar  it  ii,  wh«D  one  cau  ioveat  an  old,  dsMrtoil  palice  wiA  inch 
pleutDg  tnd  raoovBtiDg  •nbjecta,  thui  to  look  npon  it  u  a  in«re  motley  collee- 
tioD  of  wooden  baildings,  boddldd  together  without  faarnioDT  or  gnndnnr.  and 
find  fault  with  it  becauaa  it  i«  not  according  to  preconceiTed  noliotii  of  wbat  it 
■boold  be,  rvgardleH  of  the  habit*  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  erected.  Who 
would  not  rather,  lilie  LamartiDo,  traTsl  with  the  warm  glow  od  the  mind 
vhkh  credulouftaesB  and  a  desire  of  the  beaatiful  often  impart,  thao,  lilia  M. 
Hommaire,  be  detigoated  tomalie  an  accurate  msaaureroent  of  thearlditeppea 
betweeo  the  Euxiae  and  the  Catpian,  and  find  nothing  in  modem  iinprovemeDta 
bat  TBadaliim ! 

"  The  iSiinii  is  in  no  degree  imposing,  bat  i«  perfecllf  adapted  to  a  quiet  and 
NRiptuoiia  life.  The  greatest  of  Rnstian  poets  (Fuskin)  has  iung  its  fas* 
cinatioDi,  sod  Catherine  the  Second  lodged  here  on  her  tiait  to  the  Crimea, 
with  Potemkio.  But  Dothiog  faai  given  it  more  interest  than  the  residence  of 
the  beautiful  CoaDtess  Potocki,  who,  for  tea  years,  was  a  witling,  yet  weeping, 
captive  of  a  Mahometan  khdo,  whose  ardent  lore,  however,  could  notefface  the 
remoree  of  lo  strange  a  union,  or  sive  her  fmm  an  early  grave.  The  Oriental 
etiaracter  of  this  palace,  even  in  all  its  details,  has  been  scrupulously  preserved 
by  imperial  orders,  tbongh  I  am  not  inform^  of  a  tingle  English  or  French 
traveller  who  has  visited  the  countty.  who  has  not  uoeqaivocslly  ntserted.  that 
the  Ruaaian*  do  sil  that  lie«  in  their  power  to  efface  every  vestige  of  a  D»na- 
meot  aroond  which  dings  ai^  halo  of  aotiqui^,  (vthst  stands  a  metnOTial  of  the 
rsligioD,  power  or  coetoms of  any  former  people.  Iwill  not  deny  that  msnyan 
«ld,  rude  wsll  hss  been  oiade  in  part  subservient  to  the  baildiug  of  new  towns, 
erdiatthe  pictnresqae  temples  dedicated  to  Mahomet  have  been  considered  too 
imfaDe  to  rear  their  graceful  minarets  hard  by  where  Jeeus  of  Nazareth  was 
worahipped ;  bat  I  do  deny,  that  they  have  been  removed  (or  the  sole  purpose 
^  destroying,  and  not  from  motives  of  utility  or  commendable  religious  vene- 
ration  or  enthusiasm.  At  I  have  said  before,  tlie  palica  of  Begtchi-Sarai.  the 
Alhsmbra  of  the  Crimea,  by  the  especisl  care  of  the  imperial  families,  has  pre- 
■erved  itsfaotastic  appearance,  even  to  the  gildings  and  palDtings.  When  Cs^ 
dierine  the  Second  came  here,  a  portion  of  it  was  fitted  up  in  French  style, 
which  is  s^d  to  have  displeased  her  exceedingly,  and  she  cnused  an  immediate 
•rderto  be  issued  for  its  restoration;  and  ea  the  same  feelings  have  posaesssd 
her  successors,  it  still  represents  a  chapter  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  EntertBin- 
ments.  It  was  commenced  during  the  reign  of  Menghfily-Oherai  the  First,* 
ibe  most  illoslrions  of  all  the  khans  who  have  governed  this  lovely  country. 

'*  Bagtchi-Sarui  is  situated  in  a  romantic  glen,  through  which  runs  a  small 
■Cream,  the  Djonrouksou,  and  is  overshadowed  by  neighbouring  cliffs,  which 
•applies  her  fouutilDs  with  water  and  gives  an  agreeable  teroperatnre  to  her 
•ammer  heats.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  Turkish  town, — rnosqnaai 
ehiosks;  low,  ijled  houses ;  narrow  dirty  streets,  much  obstructed  by  dogs  snd 
eiticens  ;  and  not  so  much  to  please  as  1  BDticipated  when  I  wrote  coacerning  )t 
in  a  former  chapter." 

Here  is  ■  portrait  sketched  with  a  free  pencil.  It  is  h  Rassian  Venus 
without  a  pedestal ;  the  subject  has  all  the  purity  of  marble,  without  any 
of  its  coldneas,  and  is  accompaaiet]  by  an  incideot  which  wilt  suggest  its 
own  rcSection : 

"  While  we  were  walking  the  other  day  under  the  erches  in  front  of  the  grat- 
ings at  the  quanntioe  barrier,  we  met  a  yonog  woman  of  very  slender  form,  pals, 
but  classic  face,  lit  up  by  large  blue  eyes  full  of  eernestneia  and  trust.  She 
seemed  fitted  \>y  nature  to  bear  no  burdens,  yet  she  had  evidently  suffered. 
Her  hair  was  very  neatly  dressed  baoeath  her  blue  velvet  eocauehmck,  and 

'In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  oentnry. 

,  ,,  Google 
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dwwad  tint  mndi  ptitm  had  beea  taken  witb  it,  bol  from  herafaonklBn  bntig  « 
poor  old  ckwk,  white  an  ordinary  gown  and  iboea  tbu  bad  long  boeo  in  •erTi««, 
tided  ID  coDcealiog  her  scaotilj  clad  peraoa.  lo  the  to\dt  of  beroutor  garmeot, 
■he  carried  en  iofaDt,  and  though  it  was  ver;  aniall,  it  seemed  too  much  for  h«r 
■tTBDgtti.  She  was  walking  beckwards  and  forwards  along  the  tame  platform 
witb  □«,  and  watched  the  differeot  gratloga  to  lee  if  any  one  appeared  tfaer* 
whom  aha  knew,  and  then  «he  would  turn  to  the  paaiers-bj,  and  whan  the  mw 
one  who  looked  kindly  on  her,  she  alopped  him  to  inquire  if  a  certain  vcoael 
had  not  yet  arrived,  and  iftheofGcera  would  notsooobe  at  the  barrier;  bat  when 
•be  eaw  a  man  with  a  stern,  calculating  visage,  she  said  nothing  to  him.  She 
bowerer  addresaed  my  companion,  and  on  beiDg  assured  that  she  might  soon  es- 
pact  to  see  the  officer*  of  the  vessel,  as  it  had  arrived  that  moruiug,  the  happy 
enahingi  around  her  heart  flooded  her  bright  eyea.  At  myauggestum,  be  aikeo 
tf  she  was  manied ;  ahe  replied  with  a  smile  that  she  was  to  be,  as  aoon  as  th* 
first  officer,  whom  she  was  looking  for,  arrived  ;  aod  as  ehe  said  this  ahe  aeemed 
to  fold  more  cloaely  to  her  breast  her  little  child,  doobtlesa  the  pledge  of  their 
•fisctiooB.  We  left  her  looking  through  the  gratings.  To-day,  at  the  hoapitdi 
almost  beyond  the  dreaina  of  this  world,  lay  that  same  delicate  form,  aiuii  ths 
&ce  waa  more  pallid  and  more  emaciated  than  before.  On  that  morning,  when 
ahe  was  waitinij  to  welcome  all  that  was  to  her  piiceless  in  existence,  she  learn- 
ed that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  cholera  raging  at  Stamboul-  That  deep 
fbuDtaiu  of  alfection  which  Ood  has  placed  in  our  soula,  pouring  forth  whither 
it  will,  watering  oft-timea  the  germs  of  sinful  plants,  bat,  Devertheless,  within  ita 
genial  rsoipieots  creating  the  most  refined  and  exalted  of  earthly  beatitude,  WM 
now  welling  up  in  her  straggling  bosom  and  running  over  into  the  vast,  wide- 
spread sterility  which  surrounded  it,  and  which  was  Boon  to  absorb  it  and  de- 
atroy  it  forever.  I  had  read  in  the  depth  of  thoae  azure  eyes  that  iutensi^  ot 
feeling  she  might  never  utter,  aod  I  can  well  imagioe  how  auch  beinga  can  die 
«f  desotateoeaa  of  heart,  for  ^ere  are  bat  fsw — such  are  life's  duties  and  care* 
— who  can  nnderatand,  appreciate,  and  have  aympathy  with  them.  Apropos  Xo 
ibia — 

"  Mr.  Heaford  related  to  me  the  other  evening  the  ftcta  conceming  the  death 
af  an  acquaintance  ofhis,  which  recency  look  place.  A  yoang  girl,  a  Greek  by 
turth.  thongh  educated  in  Odessa,  had  by  her  great  beauty  won  ^e  QDiveraa) 
admiration  of  the  citizens.  Among  the  uomber  was  a  wealthy  and  titled  Rnt- 
Slan,  somewhat  older  than  the  lady,  and  of  a  temperament  little  suited  to  bers. 
He,  however,  urged  his  suit,  which  her  own  parents  much  favored,  and  finally 
woo  her  consent  to  an  union.  1  will  not  follow  her  through  all  her  straggles 
againat  the  wild  pleadings  of  a  generous  heart,  wedded  iu  its  every  palaation  to  a 
yontb  of  her  own  connlry — that  strife  which  for  weary  months  ahe  maintained 
between  her  filial  obligationa  and  her  every  other  emotion  and  sentiment.  Sb» 
wedded  the  Rassiau.  Otbershave  acted  in  the  aame  way,  with  the  idea,  or  at 
leaat  the  sincere  hope,  that  inijmaey  will  ripen  into  attachment,  and  ihatoTenta- 
^ly  pleasure  will  result  from  the  society  tlius  submitted  to  and  encourssed.  A 
few  days  after  tbe  marriage  tJiey  drove  out  in  their  splesdid  carriage  ana  passed 
down  on  to  the  quay,  where  ny  narrator  happened  to  be,  and  so  extraordinaiy 
was  the  beauty  of  the  bride,  that  all  tbe  workmen  of  that  region,  amonntiog  ta 
several  hundred,  as  be  informed  me,  delayed  their  toil  to  gaze  upon  her.  The 
admiration  of  the  world,  the  sincere  homage  of  thausaods  failed,  however,  to 
supply  that  void  in  her  ijroast  which  only  one  could  have  filled,  and  to  whom 
ahe  was  now  forever  lost.  The  hope  which  she  had  cherished  now  only  mocked, 
and  the  vjstn  of  the  life  before  her,  became  more  dreary  than  tbe  valley  <^  death. 
She  retaroed  home,  and,  aacending  to  the  terrace  of  her  dwelling,  gazed  long 
toward  her  father-land,  and  on  the  bright  light  which  still  lingered  about  the 
western  horizon.  She  then  descended  to  the  garden  and  plunged  herself  into  a 
deep  cistern,  from  which  ahe  was  taken  lifeless."  ' 

Our  trateller  left  Odessa  in  a  Russian  man-of-war,  and  his  life  on  ahip- 
board  tDust  hare  b»'ti  pleaaant     Tbe  sdmiral'i  lady  (tbe  aiitbM  U  « 
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Iworile  with  ladies)  wu  eicearivdj  tolicitoua  of  bu  cranfort ;  tba  ott- 
oera  were  gentleroaaiy  and  courteous— tbe  bmnd  played  Verdi's  nioM 
beautiful  music — end  that  tbe  old  Admiral  wu  not  M  all  jealoas,  we  can 
readily  believe  from  the  following  remarks  : 

"  The  admiral  extended  to  me  to-dny  hit  qribI  courtesy,  and  at  bis  table 
was  my  pieasatit  Oeorgiau  acqauDtsoce,  with  hie  bodb.  The  colonel  baa  urged 
me  atroDgly  to  acconipaDy  him  to  bis  home,  taking  the  circle  of  the  Black  Sea, 
flrit  crosBing  by  land  the  Crimea,  and  then  mniiiDg  along  in  the  goTerDment 
steamerthe  entire  coast  of  CircBSsia,  touching  at  alt  the  ditTerent  fortresBes  on 
our  way.  He  states,  also,  that  I  shall  be  liable  to  encoaiiter  bad  subjects  on  my 
iotcrior  roate,  besides  finding  the  steppes  monotouonB  and  devoid  of  interest,  and 
baa  almost  pentiBded  me  to  be  his  companion  to  the  capital  of  Georgia  and  New- 
Russia.  After  dioner,  we  all  went  on  Ifae  npper  deck,  from  which  the  sdmirara 
lady  pointed  oat  to  me.  as  we  approached  the  harbor,  the  rained  walls  and  tem- 
ples of  the  ancient  city  of  Chcriontta,  which  lay  on  our  right. 

"After  we  had  anchored,  the  Captain  Nukoticb,  Dsv^tvaTeryplainlvdresaed 
""■   ■"  '■•"  -uniform,  and  with  no  less  than  si»  different  dec — *■ -'' — 


hia  breast,  came  to  ms  and  oSered  a  letter  of  introduction  to  afriend  ofhis  on 
shore,  a  Captain  Matoosky,  who,  he  said,  would  be  extremely  gratified  if  I 
would  take  up  my  quarters  at  bis  house ; — being  a  bachelor,  and  liTiug  alone,  he 
woold  find  pleasure  in  Bhowing  to  me  all  that  was  interesting  in  the  region  of 
Savaatopol. 

•*  Having  no  acquaintances  here,  I  readily  and  gratefully  accepted  hia  letter. 
Hethen  ordered  a  boat,  and  provided  an  officer  to  accompany  and  take  me  to 
tiie  house  of  his  friend.  Tbe  admiral  came  and  tiade  me  adieu  by  a  warm  pres- 
sure of  the  band,  and  I  turned  away  from  the  ship  with  feelings  of  sadness  and 
regret]  fbr,  although  a  stranger,  not  knowine  a  word  of  the  language  of  the 
people  I  was  among,  and  known  to  them  only  by  casualty,  I  had  received  tbe 
most  frank  hoBpitality  and  kind  attenlioUB,  which  tbe  truly  generous  only  know 
how  to  bestow,  and  these  were  continned  to  tbe  last. 

"  I  had  heard  much  of  Russian  t>ears  and  Muscovite  boar«,  and  had  almost 
eapeeted  to  see  a  Cossack  bead  mounted  on  every  woman's  shoulder  ;  bntwhat 
must  be  the  impression  left  by  my  first  iotarcoorse  with  tbit  people.  The  ad- 
miral's lady,  with  exquisite  blandness  of  niannera,  had  manifested  those  tender 
aympathies  which  become  a  noble-hearted  woman.  Every  officer  merited  an  ac* 
kDowledgment  for  well-timed  civility  and  nrhanity ;  and  as  it  is  my  desire  to  do 
Justice  to  all,  independeot  of  any  local  prejadices,  I  trust  that  I  shall  ever  be  as 
ready  to  portray  the  good  I  see,  as  to  follow  in  tbe  beaten  track  of  descrying  all 
habita,  laws,  customs,  religions,  differing  from  oar  own." 

Tbe  acconut  of  tbe  antiquities  and  curioeities  of  KertBch,  is  a  very  io- 
teresling  chapter,  which  we  commend  to  especial  altention.  These  vast 
subterranean  chambers  and  turmuli  are  invested  with  the  dim  and  raj^ 
teriouH  light  of  some  older  world, — "  tbe  firstborn  of  time."  "  The 
Oreelcs  here  intermarry  with  the  Tartars,"  says  Mr.  Ditson,  "and  tbe 
Rossians  regard  tliem  both  with  contempt."  Truly  are  the  descendants 
of  tbat  great  people  which  "  held  tbe  world  in  awe,"  "  Qreeks,  but  living 
Greeks  no  more." 

Speaking  of  the  Circtasiui  women,  the  tourist  thus  descants :        ' 

"  To  how  many  thousands  of  Circassian  maidens  has  this  been  the  brightsnr- 
veying  paint  of  a  brilliant  destiny!  To  how  many  at  least  has  it  appeared  S0| 
vbsn.  after  trsvening  the  king,  rugged  ravines  of  tbe  Caucasus,  they  have 
reached  the  snmmit'in  these  neighbouriug  heights,  and  have  gaaed  with  throb- 
bing breaste  on  ^fl  bit  <»ty  below  them  !  Tbe  vision  of  their  childhimd,  lb* 
dreams  of  their  girlish  days,  tbe  aapiraUoua  of  their  riper  yeara,  were  hew 
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About  (D  hare  k  form,  a  tengrbill^.  •  reilitj ; — tbay  wan  to  paM  tnm  a  stata  of 
•arvimde,  dspandcnce,  aod.  perhaps  poTortf,  to  a  life  of  spJcDdid  eace.  of  ob- 
viable  iadepeDdBDce,  [nxar}r  aad  lovB.  Their  bright  ajea  brightaniog  nith  theaa 
happf  thoagbu,  their  beaatj  was  eohaticed ;  and  few  were  thoae  who  were 
not  bettered  b;  the  chaoge.  It  would,  howoTer,  be  extravagant  to  my  that 
none  were  dbappoioted.  Some,  doubtlesa,  tnuticg  by  their  channi  to  ba- 
oome  the  "  light  o!  the  harem,"  the  mother  of  a  eoltau;  to  be  bedeclied  with 
the  CMtlieat  jewelt  and  wrapped  with  the  richeit  robes,  hare  rated  their  faaci- 
DStioDi  too  high,  und  fonod  ihemselvcB  but  the  domestic  servaots  of  Bome  miser- 
Iv  crooes,  who,  while  they  made  the  arduoiu  tasks  of  their geatle  captives  repay 
them  for  their  cost,  begrudged  it  while  they  toiled,  Some,  too,  whom  Qod  cre- 
ated with  Derroas  tenperameota,  aud  endowed  from  birth  with  refined,  aaau- 
ti*e,  dBlicate  feelinge,  (and  there  are  auch  by  oatrire  among  erery  people) — led 
from  their  poor  but  happy  hearth  gtooes,  end  from  the  affectionate  care  of  pa- 
renls,  belieTtag  that  the  world  was  all  bright,  and  that  the  smiles  and  caresses  of 
Strangera  would  repay  them  forthe  suDderiiiK  of  the  lies  <^  home, — finding  not 
a  shadow  of  those  warm  and  ardent  sympatLies,  of  which  their  yonog  sonia 
were  full,  but  encountering  the  cold,  chilling  realities  of  life,  with  which  the 
msss  by  adaptation  are  to  combat ; — some  too,  I  say,  tbua  endowod,  doubtleai 
hsTe  welcomed  their  premature  graves,  literally  made  desolate-hearted. 

"  Every  one  will  natnrally  ask  if  this  traffic  has  ceased.  As  far  as  Anapa 
and  all  other  Russian  porta  are  concerned,  I  am  anthoriEed  to  aay  it  has.  Yet  I 
am  aware  that  tiie  transportation  of  Circassian  maidenB  to  Constantinople  is  a 
thing  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  cannot  be  nstraioed.  Several  hundred, 
OB  their  way  to  the  great  capital,  have  been  captured  within  a  few  years.  These 
are  probably  a  very  small  portion  of  the  number  who  embarked.  They  were 
taken  in  Turkish  vesseli — the  Circassians  having  none  of  their  own — and  were 
distributed  as  convenience  dictated. 

"  In  destroying  this  trade,  the  Kussians  have  only  one  object  ia  view,  though 
Ui  their  policy  ifaere  may  appear  a  sublime  virtue — tho  tuavii  of  humanitf  and 
religion;  for  it  is  generally  supposed  that  these  girls  thus  sold  into  slavery  (as 
it  ia  called)  accept  their  bonds  with  the  same  anguish  of  heart  as  do  the  negroes 
of  Africa ; — that  in  going  to  Constantinople  they  remain  Mahometans,  whereas 
if  they  are  taken  by  the  RuMians  they  will  more  readily  become  members, — 
or  their  children  will, — of  the  Greek  church. 

"  The  fact  is,  this  bondage  refeired  to  above,  and  with  which  we  associate  all 
that  isabjecLdefp'adingBtid  heart-rending,  in  reality  Is  divested  of  snch  fcatnrea, 
and  is  in  truth  the  fairest  vision  which  floats  before  the  imagination  of  these 
youth.  The  parents  look  forward  to  the  time  when  their  children  shall  he  por- 
chased  and  settled  in  Constantinople,  with  precisely  the  same  feelings,  hopes, 
and  anticipations,  as  the  New-England  fWrmer  and  his  &mily  look  on  the  pro- 
■nisiiu  son,  who  goes  to  some  great  capital  to  become  a  merchant  and  rich  man. 
The  Caucasaian  parents  have,  too,  tbe  same  reasoDs  for  releasing  their  children 
•«  (bote  in  America,  who,  though  sprung  from  indifferent  sonrcea  in  the  coun- 
try, have  made  for  themselves  wealth  aod  a  name  in  the  cities;  the  former,  at 
varioui  times,  having  been  raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. The  mothers  of  the  Sultan,  and  of  the  admiral  of  the  Turkish  fieet,  are 
Caaeauian  slaves,  and  th^y  receive  all  the  honors  dne  to  their  present  exalted 
station.  I  shall  have  occasion  doubtiess  to  nfer  to  this  subject  again,  after  I 
have  seen  more  of  this  remarkable  people  in  their  own  homes." 

The  picture  of  a  CaacBasian  family,  commencing  at  page  360,  we  wish 
we  bad  space  to  iairoduce  here,  on  account  of  the  insight  it  gives  m  into 
the  modes  and  habits  of  the  life  of  people  upon  whom  nature  has  bounti- 
fully bestowed  every  gift  of  physical  affluence  and  beauty.  We  clooe 
tbeae  extracts  with  an  account  of  the  character  of  a  Ruaeisn  noblemeiw 
and  it  is  no  teas  a  person  tfaan  the  prince  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated. 
It  vronld  be  in  rain,  we  imagine,  to  loc4  either  in  France,  England,  Spain. 
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or  luly,  fer  an  eiample  of  purer  hospitalitj,  bigber  generoeit;,  refined 
deportment,  or  elevated  intelligence,  than  tbe  author  encountered  within 
the  walla  of  Prince  Woronaoff'a  palace  : 

"  The  Priocesa  Worooaoff,  a  daughter  of  tint  celebrated  Counteta  Braniaka, 
whoae  imnxiue  fbrtone  waa  noequaied  in  Ru»sia,  baa  a  very  fair  comptexran, 
and  is  handtonte,  Sbe  ie  of  middliog  heigbt,  full  form,  and  looks  about  tbirty- 
Ats  yean  of  ige.  tboogh  I  believe  she  ig  somewhat  older.  Her  taate  in  dresa 
anited  well  her  figure,  and  her  pteaaing  eipresuon  gaTC  a  youthful  tiuge  to  all 
that  aha  did.  She  wore  a  lace  cap  trimmed  with  a  white  and  delicate  red  ribboo. 
It  aat  wall  back  oo  the  bud,  and  ghuwed  her  Sua  dark  hair,  which,  in  a  broad 
maaa,  waa  bronght  low  oo  each  cheek,  and  peaaed  under  ^he  ears.  Hnr  frock 
waa  of  dark  green  plaid  ailk,  with  a  waist  open  io  front,  where  a  stomacher  waa 

Crtlf  concealed  by  a  broad  aatia  ribboa  that  fastened  about  the  neck  a  amall 
:e  collar.  Orer  her  sbouldera  waa caretessl j  thrown  awbita  aatin  scarf;  and 
m  her  left  wrist  a  bracelet,  baoging  looaely,  made  of  a  long  string  of  corali  with 
a  golden  pendaot.  On  her  delicate  baod  ahe  had  one  large  turquoise,  and  seve- 
ral diamond  ringa, 

"  The  PriaceWoronsoff,  not  being  wall,  aoflering  much  from  an  aflfection  of  ibo 
•yes,  dined  in  hta  private  room,  to  Which,  when  dinner  waa  over,  wa  all  retired, 
the  princess  leading  the  way.  The  prince,  to  show  the  courtesy  due  to  a  atran- 
ger,  and  expren  bis  particular  regard  for  one  of  the  Saxon  race,  ipeaiiiDg  En- 
glish, of  which  be  is  very  fond,  caroe  forward  to  welcome  me,  paiaiog  by  hia 
generata  with  only  a  bow.  He  cordially  extended  his  hand,  then  led  me  to  a 
seat  beside  bimaelf  and  the  princess.  He  asked  me  at  once  how  1  liked  the 
Crimea,  aa  be  knew  I  had  paased  tbrongb  it ;  but,  said  be,  "  70U  did  not  see 
the  beat  part  of  it — you  should  aee  the  southern  coafit,  which  is  verv  beautiful." 
I  told  him  1  bad  traversed  the  interior  for  tlie  purpoae  of  seeing  the  Tartara; 
but  that  I  had  beard,  that  a  view  of  hia  estate  aloue,  waa  well  worthy  of  a  jour- 
ney around  the  whole  peoiosula.  We  then  entered  into  converaation  concern- 
ing the  improved  state  of  commerce  in  the  Black  Sea ;  and  when  I  told  him  <^ 
the  quantity  of  grain  that  had  been  exported  within  nine  montha  from  Odessa, 
be  replied — making  soiae  calculations — that  be  l>elieved  it  to  be  even  more,  evi- 
dently conversant  with  the  prosperoDs  slate  of  the  agricultural  interest.  He 
then  asked  if  I  came  np  the  Phasis ;  and  said  that  next  year,  or  year  al^er,  be 
ahoukl  have  tug-boats  there,  so  that  paisenaera  could  come  up  to  Marikne  in  two 
days,  and  that,  aa  aoon  aa  practicable,  he  ^ould  have  steamers ;  but  wished  to 
know  if  I  tbougbt  there  were  not  too  many  bars  and  snags  in  the  atream  for 
ancb  an  enterprise.  I  admitted  to  him  that  the  impedimenta  were  innumerable, 
but  doubted  not  that  the  same  sagacity  which  had  spread  so  many  steamers  over 
the  Euxine,  would  succeed  there ;  and  acknowledged,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
that  the  valley  I  bad  paaaed  throngh  waa  very  beautiful.  ■■  Yes,  aald  he,  "  it 
will  be  the  garden  of  New-Ruasia."  He  then,  with  an  expression  of  pleaanre, 
referred  to  my  own  countij — saying :  ■'  The  Americans  appear  now  to  be  in 
quiet  poasession  of  Mexico."  I  replied,  that  I  had  received  no  newa  since  their 
approach  to  the  capital.    "  Yea,"  said  be,  "  it  ia  so ;  and  I  will  loan  to  yon  the 

Kpera  which  affirm  it ;"  and  be  immediately  rose,  went  to  bis  drawer  and 
lugbt  fear  numberE  of  the  London  Morning  Post,  last  date  November  Gth. 
He  aaid  I  might  take  them  with  me,  and  return  them  on  the  nextday,  aa  be  bad 
not  read  them  all.  He  then  continued  the  subject,  abowing  a  moat  intimate 
kaowledge  of  aU  the  movemeota  of  our  army — of  every  hattte  that  had  been 
fought — of  the  names  of  all  who  had  d'tatinguisbed  themselves,  and  mentioned 
in  terma  of  high  praise,  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott— adding :  "  Your  soldiera 
are  of  the  same  hardy  Suon  race  that  haa  ever  distinguished  itself."  Thus  thia 
venerable,  this  distinguished  warrior,  statesman  and  prince,  entertained  me  dur- 
ing the  evening,  displaying  such  a  profundity  of  accurate,  practical  knowledge, 
on  all  subjecta  on  which  his  giant  intellect  rested,  adorned  and  embeiliabed  bf 
the  moat  mild  and  urbane  mannera,  that  when  I  tooV  my  leave  of  bim.  It  was 
with  a  decree  of  veneration  I  bad  never  felt  towards  any  other  man.  , 
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"  The  princeM  siaokad !  Immadittelf  after  dianer,  her  pige  bronght  in  a  Tich 
Turkish  pipe,  vet  It  dd  the  floor,  unfolded  the  long  flexible  stem,  and  preaentei] 
ita  amber  moutb-piece  to  the  My.  She  tout  it  io  her  jeweled  band,  gave  a 
few  graceful  whiffs,  and  iJieQ  retunied  it  to  the  page.  She  aBBined  to  enj(9  it, 
waa  evideotlj  accustomed  to  it.  and  it  was  the  only  thlog  I  aavr  about  her  that 
waa  in  bud  taate — one  that  I  could  not  bat  heartily  coademn.  It  ia  bod  enon^ 
for  men  to  Sll  their  pocket*  and  moaths,  and  acent  their  whole  person  with  to- 
bacco; but  when  the  charm  of  that  "  inelfable  perfuine  of  an  eteganClj  dresasd 
lad;,"  as  Bulwer  wouM  aay^  i(  thua  deatroyed.  half  of  bar  power  and  the  divi- 
nity of  [hat  celestial  hnio  of  purity  which  encirclea  her  like  a  tiara  of  pearls,  tb- 
nixbea.  The  princesa'a  page  is  a  good  looking  youth,  very  differenUy  dreseed 
from  the  other  attendants — sometlilug  io  tbe  Hindoo  a^le. 

"  Coffee  had  been  banded  mnnd  by  aervants ;  but  a  dwarf,  a  very  short,  curi- 
ons  looking  little  man,  with  large  mustaches,  came  tn  receive  the  cups.  When 
the  priucBbs  had  finished  smokiug,  she  called  to  her  a  little  animal  that  had  been 
abipping  about  the  room,  and  it  leaped  upoa  her  from  a  great  distSDce.  Shere- 
msrked  to  me  that  it  was  a  great  pet  of  hers,  and  that  it  had  been  brooghttoher 
from  AfTghanistan.  It  resembled  the  African  aqutrrels  I  had  seen,  bmt  it  waa 
•bout  three  times  as  large. 

'■  Prince  Kotoohober.  in  accordance  with  a  promise  last  evening,  called  thia 
morning  and  presented  to  me  a  splendid  Ruuian  map  of  this  region. 

"  Attended  the  Qreek  church  to  witness  a  ceremoay — the  coDsecratioa  of 
the  army.  The  patriarch  in  robes  of  golden  cloth  officiated.  The  officers  in 
full  uniform  were  present,  and  received  bis  benediction  after  many  formalities, 
And  rending  from  a  massive  Bible  bound  in  gold.  The  patriarch  then  went  out, 
sod  with  a  small  brash  sprinkled  with  holy  water  the  soldiers  drawn  op  in  front 
of  the  church. 

"  Snoday  being  inclement,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  the  RuaaisD 
language.  On  ft^nday,  met  tbe  PrioceBs  BebucolT,  and  soon  after  received  an 
iovitatioa  from  the  Princess  Woronsolf  to  attend  a  ball  tbut  eveniog,  at  the 
palace.  A  droaky  took  me  there  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  was  received  in  the 
grand  saloon  by  ^e  priacess,  who  wore  the  charms  of  her  sweetest  smiles.'and 
ber  most  affable  manners.  General  Sofonoff  and  laiiy  soon  arrived.  The  latter 
sad  Princess  Woronaoff  were  in  dark  aaiin  dresses  in  French  style.  That  of 
lady  Woronsoff  was  cu I  pointed  in  the  neck  before  and  behind,  and  trimmed 
wi&  ruffles  of  fine  plain  Isce.  A  lace  scarf  was  about  her  shaulders;  hair 
bronght  full  and  low  on  the  chenLis.  ornamented  on  one  side  by  a  fringe  of 
bUck  bugles,  and  on  tbe  oiher  by  a  small  delicate  feather,  which  floated  grace- 
fully beside  the  glossy  braids.  On  the  neck  was  a  single  string  of  pearls.  The 
rest  of  the  cornpany  was  made  up  of  glittering  officials,  and  short  and  tall  women, 
dressed  according  to  their  good  or  bad  tsatss.  One  very  tittle  womao  had  three 
•normans  crimsoD  dahlias  in  her  hair,  and  four  on  the  front  of  the  skirt  of  her 
dress,  but  she  had  B  pleasant  face,  innocent  as  the  light.  There  were  two  in 
Georgian  costume;  one.  the  Princess  Parlavandoff.  was  pretty  and  fairy-like. 
Ber  dress  was  of  pearl  rotored  silk,  made  like  those  I  have  heretofore  describ- 
ed. Around  her  waist  was  a  ribbon  of  the  color  of  her  chemisette,  and  on  her 
arm,  covered  by  a  long  sleeve,  were  two  bracelets,  one  of  gold  and  one  of  coral. 
Her  front  hair  was  brought  low  on  the  cheeks,  while  rhe  rest  in  mven  braids  fell 
down  her  buck,  partly  covered  by  the  thin  veil  that  floated  frum  ber  little  golden 
e«p. 

"  Khanikoff,  an  author  of  mnch  celebrity  here,  extended  to  me  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  presented  me  to  Count  De  Lille,  companion  of  Count  Courtigie,  em- 
ployed by  the  French  government  to  make  observations  on  the  military  estab- 
lishments  of  the  country,  in  reference  to  adopting  the  same  in  Africa.  Tea  and 
cake  were  handed  around,  then  commenced  a  gallopade,  which  was  followed  by 
4|nick  waltzes — couplea  succeeding  each  other,  after  passing  up  and  down  the 
hall  oDce  ;  it  being  considerod  somewhat  improper  to  eitend  •  waltz  further, 
with  the  aama  partner.    Ice  cream*  and  sherbet  were  next  brought,  and  tlia 
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dmrf  cBDM  to  receife  the  dishei.  The  ladioi  were  thena)]  BflatAdit  the  upper 
eod  of  tlie  bill,  and  Modi.  Rodotf,  ■  dntiDguuhed  French  prefesMir  of  logerdei^ 
main,  went  throosh  ■  Beriea  of  sleigbti  of  hand  that  attoniihed  all. 

"  MoDa.  R.  WB«  three  year*  in  Constantinople  b;  the  wi»h  of  the  SoltaD,  who 
made  him  manf  Talnable  preaenti.  He  ia  ;et  JonDg,  quite  gentlemanly,  and 
lua  with  him  a  iweet  little  Ilalian  wife.  After  hii  feata  £b  iDazurka  waa 
danced  for  an  hour ;  bot  it  had  Dothing  of  the  bewitching  grace,  that  true  poetry 
of  motion  which  characterizes  the  Spanish  waltzes  as  danced  by  the  Madridleo- 
ifloa.  One  ia  the  graeefnl  iM  of  the  ahip  at  sea,  the  other,  the  feather  in  ■ 
whirlwind. 

"Id  themortiing,  M.  EhanikoBTaroredinewithaiiallBlldBboolt  to  read.  Bar<m 
Nicolaif  came,  and  entertained  me  for  two  hoora,  and  in  the  eveniog  I  had  a  Tiait 
from  a  Mr.  Ivanhoe,  a  Greek  from  SmjrDa.  who  knew  many  of  my  old  acquaint- 
•ocea  [here — the  lovely  Greok  aiateri,  the  Miaaea  Oon,  one  of  wboni,  (and  whow 
portrait  ia  in  her  &ther-in-law'a  family  in  the  United  Slatea,)  ia  now  the  wife 
of  en  estimable  American,  Mr.  Langdon;  the  worthy  Bngliah  family  of  Purdya, 
one  of  whom  married  a  charming  and  wealthy  lady  of  Bocton  ;  the  MeaaM. 
Offleya  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  accompliahed  aod  admired  Miaa  Clark,  who 
BOW.  aa  Mra.  Lord,  adonu  the  society  of  Trinidad  de  Cuba. 

'■  Early  this  momiDE  f  received  a  note  of  invltatioD  from  Princess  and 
Prince  Worooaolf,  to  dine  with  thstn  in  t-he  eveDiog.  By  invitation  I  paid  ■ 
Tiait  also  to  the  Gieorgian  Princess  Bebntalf,  it  being  with  ber  a  marriage  Jdt 
day.  I  entered  a  lai^e  walled  courtyard,  ascended  a  long,  low  flight  of  alepa, 
to  the  stylobate  of  a  handsome  one-shity  wooden  houae,  of  light  green  cokir. 
Passing  through  a  long  hall,  I  waa  received  at  the  door  of  the  receptioD'roain 

S'  the  Princess'  brother,  who  presented  me  formally  to  his  sister,  who  waa  ra- 
ining on  a  divan  beeide  her  mother.  As  [  &issed  the  hands  of  the  good  laihr 
and  lovely  danghter,  they  returned  the  compliment  by  kissing  my  bair;  thM 
apecies  of  salutation  being  allowable  where  persona  are  intimate  ;  and  the  long 
acquaintance  I  had  had  with  the  Prioceas'  father  and  brothers,  aiid  the  know- 
ledge we  poaaeaaed,  consequently,  of  each  other,  tnade  her,  aa  wdi  aa  her 
mother  who  had  welcomed  me  to  her  bouae,  when  1  was  so  seriously  injured 
by  the  opsettingofthecarriage,  appear  more  like  a  relative  than  aatranger.  The 
young  lady,  gorgeously  attired  in  native  costume,  aroae  to  receive  me,  while  bar 
parent  ast  a  la  Georgian.  The  room  waa  large,  and  richly  Ihrniahed  Ip  blue 
damaak.  On  one  aide,  covering  about  a  qoarter  of  tbe  finely  waxed  floor,  waa  ■ 
large  Persian  rug,  on  which  stood  a  sola  and  centre-table,  and  opposite  it  • 
piano.  I  bad  been  invited  here  to  dine,  but  a  previoua  engagement  at  the 
palace  prevented  what  woald  have  been  very  agreeable ;  but  I  was  not  permit- 
ted to  leave  without  promising  to  retnro  again,  after  1  had  left  Prince  Woron- 
•idF.  The  Princess  would  not,  therefore,  say  to  me  adieu,  but  eui  moir.  I 
■ball  not  soon  forget  tbe  tone  of  that-voiife ;  and  the  amile  that  accompanied  rt, 
ia  a  delicate  wreath  hung  up  iu  my  memory. 

■'  1  next  drove  to  Prince  Kotsobobey's  to  retnm  bis  calls,  but  did  not  find  faim 
at  home.  I.  howBTer,  met  there  Prince  SinderdofT.  who  invited  me  to  hi* 
apartmenta,  where  he  displayed  some  very  excelleot  raw  silk,  made  in  tbe 
neighborhood,  and  which  is  becoming  a  great  article  of  commerce.  I  was  as- 
tonished to  find  that  he  was  perfiictly  conversant  with  the  detailed  movementa 
of  our  army,  and  said  that  he  thongnt  that  Geneml  Scott  must  be  a  great  mili- 
tary chief,  while  General  Taylor  deserved  the  thanks  which  one  state  refused 
to  vote  to  him.  and  tho  highest  honors  in  the  ph  of  our  government.  He  aiao 
mentioned,  in  terma  of  admiration,  Bragg.  Worth,  Ringgold,  Hnnt.er,  aad 
many  others,  several  diatinguisfaed  sons  of  Massachusetts;  and  affirmed  that  it 
was  incredible  bow  the  untutored  volonteer  corps  ehonld  ligfat  so  bravely,  and 
be  so  bold  and  irresistible.  It  was  most  gratifyiog  to  me  to  sea  thrt  the  fame  ef 
tboee  Doble-beaTted  soldiers  had  thus  aproad  over  the  world." 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

Thk  st*ta  of  tfa«  moaey  iiMrkrt  ratnunt  very  fiionMe  thianghont  ^W 
ooiDinercMl  world,  and  oneof  tbe  moat  imrked  featnreB  >■  the  iiugnlarkceiima- 
lalion  of  coirvM  all  tbe  freat  caotre*  of  biuineii.  Apnrt  from  the  iDfloeiKW 
which  the  CiUiroriiiB  rniow  may  bsTo  bad  od  tbe  buaioeu  of  tiie  world,  and 
tfaay  are  snppoaed  to  have  eent  forth  S30,000,000  dnring  the  jear  1S49,  of 
whicb  a  coDsidBrnbie  portioa  remains  w  San  Praociaco,  much  acattsred  thrangh 
the  couDtriea  aod  lalanda  of  the  Pacific  ;  aboat  $4,000,000  reached  Englai^, 
and  Dearly  SG;000,000  the  Uoited  Statee,  ibe  geoetal  state  ef  proaperit;  baa 
been  nach  aa  Che  couatry,  perhaps,  never  before  witoesaed.  WhUe  the  amonnt 
of  baainess  ia  very  large,  the  abilitv  cf  the  people  of  Great  Britab  and  Weatem 
Europe,  aa  wall  ua  of  the  United  States,  to  cooauma.  ia  very  coDiiderable ;  aod 
the  fact  that  money  accDmalates  to  an  nnprecedeoted  eitent  in  the  great  reaei^ 
*oira,  ii  an  evidence,  not  only  that  the  supply  of  the  precious  metale  ia  abno- 
dant,  but  that  tbe  production  of  equiralenta  is  equal  to  the  conanmption  of  !n- 
dnatrifil  produeta.  When  goods  are  largely  sold  to  cousumen  on  credit,  monej 
beconiea  in  demand  to  supply  the  place  of  thoae  other  articlea  which  ahould 
compoae  floating  capital.  When,  howeTer.  prodnction  keeps  pace  with  coa- 
•umplioD,  tlie  articlea  produced  diacha^a  tbe  payment  tor  purchases  withoot 
tbe  interventioD  of  money,  whicb  accamulstes  idly  in  the  great  reserroin. 
During  ths  paat  year,  tbe  trade  of  the  United  States  has  been  equal  to  that  of 
any  former  year,  and  the  commerce  of  Europe  has  been  no  less ;  yet,  if  we 
compare  the  amount  of  specie  on  hand  at  the  leadbg  poiDla,  we  Sod  a  gnat 
iitereaae. 

■TKCIK  AT  riVK  COMHEKCIAL  CtTtCt,  BT  HQBT  KKCKNT  UCTDRHB. 

18».  tesa  Iwsnn 

London,  Dec.  19 $73.617,950 tS4.817,0» $13,199,100 

New- York.  Dec  S9 7,313  000 10,365,000 3.359,000 

Bottnn 3.959,045 3.797513 e4*,3«8 

B^timore,  Deo.  31 1.701,911 S,I13.7SS 331,847 

New-Orieaaa 6,193,376 7,590,605 1.393,339 

Total $90,758,1bS  (106,383.636  $13,125,444 

\ 

The  amouQia  at  Bostoa  and  New- York  include  thoae  in  the  goferumetitaa 
well  aa  the  bank  vaults.  In  London  the  amonnt  ia  larger  tbau  ever  before — 
being  witbin  a  fraction  of  £17,000,000  sterling,  with exctiangea  still  iu  ferorof 
Kngland,  aod  interest  at  a  «ery  bw  rate.  The  direct  effect  of  tbie  contiuued 
abuodance  of  mooey  baa  been  not  only  low  intereat,  but  a  marked  rise  in  al- 
most all  deacriptioDs  of  produce  iu  Great  Britain.  Coffee,  auger,  cotton,  food, 
aod  iron,  as  well  as  goods,  are  all  itnproviiig  in  price ;  and,  ai  a  coneeqnenc«,  at 
this  aeHson  of  the  year,  exchanges  are  in  faror  of  the  United  .'■tatea,  with  every 
prospect  of  sinking  to  snch  a  point,  that  a  iiurrent  of  gold  from  Lcindoo  may 
meet  in  New- York  another  fmm  California.  For  the  product  of  January  23, 
tiw  demand  for  bills  whb  active.  LBadios  cl^  houses  demanded  8»Bi,  bat  good 
produce  bills  coald  be  had  at  7  a  TJ.  The  improved  rataa  of  coUon  and  o^or 
produce  in  England,  will  doubtless  serve  to  keep  ihe  anpply  of  bills  equal  to  tba 
demand  for  remittance — more  particnlarly  that  United  States  stocks  coatiaoa 
to  go  forward,  and  the  consignmeatsof  goods  from  abroad  wilt  be  small,  in  cod- 
.aeqaence  of  the  active  demand  which  exiata  for  gooda  for  consumption,  bath  in 
England  aod  tbe  west  of  Europe.  The  greatest  difficnl^  on  tbe  part  of  Am- 
erican buyers  appears  to  be  to  make  np  assortmenta  at  any  price. 

The  folkiwiDg  it  a  aommaiy  of  the  exports  of  tho  United  States  lor  the  hK 
four  yean : 
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nNlTXD  ITATZt  KXHtBTg. 

FrodKM  tt  ^  MM.  1647.  IMB.  1841; 

8m «S,4S3^9B $3.MS.033 $1^80,963 t3.S47.C50 

TartM 0,B0T^4S 5,996,073 7,059,084 5,917,994 

Aericdllnr* 27.183,449 68,183.430 37,734.543 38.7gB,fS64 

Tobaooo 8,478,270 7,343.086 7,551.133 5,804.307 

Oottoa 41,767,341 53,415,848 61,908.394 66,396,967 

Other  AfrieallDT^ 418.4S1 966.953 56,903 62,540 

Mwahotana. 9,833,069 5,738,767 8,034,040 11.349,777 

Cod —       —         47,112 40.390 

L(Md 614,518 184.981. 84578 30.198 

loe —     —  75,547 95,037 

0>fa«TArtidM 1,490.303 1.199.276 851.383 76!),557 


Told  Donartia $101,718  043  (150,574.844  |13OJI03,G99  (131,710.031 

"    Foreign  Oooda... .7.865.306  6,066.754  7,986.807  8,641,091 

••    Foreign  Bpeoie....3.48l.417  1,944.404  13,Ul.SDfl  4,447,774 

"    U.S.  Coin 433,851  63,630  3.700,413  056,874 


QtnA  total  Eipom.(n».48B,S16 

tlS8,B48,62S 

•154.036.131 

(145.755,830 

Importo.  121.691.797 

146.545,638 

154,998,938 

147,857.439 

Cmonu.    36,719,867 

33,747.884 

31,757.070 

38,346,738 

The  eiporu  of  the  actual  prodncta  of  the  iodiiBtiy  of  the  couotry  were 
hrtter,  it  ippean.  this  Init  fear  than  in  any  previoos  one,  with  the  exception  of 
the  famine  year,  and  the  principal  item  of  incrswe  hai  been  Id  the  valoe  of  cot* 
ton.  The  amount  fiir  the  tireU*  montba  endiog  with  jJune,  it  sppean,  is  offi- 
cially given  at  (66,396,997. 

The  esporta  of  breaditaffa  from  the  TJoited  Stat«B  for  the  Sscal  year  1B49 
•how,  ai  comMred  with  former  years,  a  rery  considerable  increaae  in  quantitiea 
and  values.    They  have  been  ss  follows : 

B    OF    BKBADSTDFFS     FKOM    THK    UNITED    STATES. 


Wheat,  ImA. S17,|)Sa.... 1.613,795. 

Flour,  bbla. 1.383.603.... 3.389,476. 

Indiui  Com,  btiiih 600.308....  1,836.068. 

lodun  Meal,  bbli 309.199 298,790 

Bye  Meal,  bbla. 34.190 38.530 

Ship  Bniarl.  bbli 83,594 114.793. 

8Mp  BT«ad,  kegi 39.773 .25,505. 


1....  4.399,951.. 

..S,0?4.704.. 

..8,119,393.. 

-.5,817.634.. 

..,.583,339,. 

... .405.189 

41.584.. 

i...,...31,083.. 

38,121.. 

31,378 

The  Mfn?«gate  *alnefortheyear1B49islarj{er  than  thstfbrtheyear  1643, 
and  ia  130  per  cent  more  than  for  the  year  1842 — that  iaro  say,  the  foreign 
market  for  breeditaffs  has  increased  Sl2,9UO,000  over  ihatof  1843,  Bad  S3, 200,- 
000  more  than  1846,  which  waa  a  year  of  short  crop.  A  considerable  porHon 
of  this  TBiue,  Tic,  f7.966,369,  ia  for  sales  of  Indian  corn,  beioi;  a  direct  bouui, 
as  it  were,  to  the  weatero  farmers,  inasmuch  aa  ihat  the  fact  of  a  foreign  de- 
mand has  alone  created  a  marliet  for  that  article,  while  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  farm  produce  abroad  have  been  returned  in  imported  eooda  The  fact  that 
M  much  of  onr  surplus  productions  has  been  taken  oat  of  the  cotinlry  has  en- 
abled the  prodnceia  to  obtain  tnocfa  higher  prices  for  the  prodace  sold  at  home. 
Thia  enhanced  valne  of  their  home  sales  it  is  which  has  enabled  them  to  bay  a 
larger  quantity  of  domestic  raannfactnrea.  Thus  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  for  1B4B  places  the  whoat  crop  of  1847  at  114,945.500  bush- 
els. Of  this,  sa  above,  in  flour  and  wheat,  were  exported  11,068.579  bushels, 
or  10  per  cant.,  at  an  export  value  of  115  cents  perbasfae),  or  113,037.430. 
This  sum  raprnaenta  the  value  of  foroicn  goods  bronght  into  the  country  in  ra- 
tnn.    Now,  if  ws  sappose  that,  of  the  whole  crop  of  114,it4S,500  bushels. 
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44,345,500  buaheli  nre  kept  for  •sod  and  th«fiMd  of  the  produeen,  thera  will 
hB>e  been  Mlea  of  70,000,000  boBbeli  to  those  ensaged  in  other  employmenta — 
,  professiaas,  DiBQafscturet,  miners,  «e. — and  exported.  The  Uat 
]  11,068.579  bu8bel8,sold  at  115cent*eacb'~leaviDg  56,000,000  bnih- 
ah  for  hoaie  iKlet,  which  brought  at  Isest  36  cents  per  buBbel  mora  than  it 
would  have  dooe,  had  there  iteen  noDe  exported  abroad  :  that  ii  to  mj,  the 
Bides  were  at'  the  export  value,  S70,700,000,  itutead  of  about  ^66,000,000.  which 
iaall  the  whole  70,000,000  bushels  would  have  realized,  if  they  had  been  coDSned 
to  this  mHrfcet,  even  if  the  whole  could  have  been  sold  at  all.  Hence,  the  pro- 
ducer! received  $14,000,000  mora  for  their  bomeaalea,  which  was  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  dameatic  manufiictareBi  aod  this  has  been  the  true  cause  of 
the  prosperitj  of  the  latter,  under  our  preaeut  tariff.  This  agaiu  reacts  uppo 
the  price  of  the  raw  material,  of  which  wool  affords  an  e  mi  Dent  example.  The 
leceiptB  of  wool,  from  the  interior,  oti  the  New- York  and  PeDnaTlvania  canabt 
aod  at  BoatoD,  per  western  railroad,  for  fonr  jeara,  have  been  as  foUows : 

KECEirTs  OF  WOOL  raoM  inTEKioa. 

New-Tork  canal*,  lb* B.686,  3T6....19.044!000.... 8.739,407....  1S,731,40S 

Peansylvaaia 3,403,161 4,231, 9B7....S,936, 133 5,113,078 

Wostem  Baibvad 4,854,444 3, 323 ,600. -.3,598 ,5 96 4,761,BtW 


This  vet7  considerable  iucrease  in  supply  has  been  attended  bjr  a  cotistant  im- 
creaae  in  price ;  and  the  ;ear  closes,  aa  compared  with  its  commencemeati  m 
folloWB : 

*t»|. 


Jan.,  1B49 

34a3fl.... 

....3U33.... 
....38t40.... 

"'■.36a3B''.'' 
8ae.... 

..-.25 

Inorease 

ssia.... 

( 

.SaS 

An  increaae  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  quaotitiea  dehvered  at  lide-WBter,  baa  been 
attended  with  a  rise  ofSS  a  30  per  cent,  in  price,  the  mariiet  closing  with  great 
activity  and  advancinft  rates,  with  very  light  stocks.  This  is  surely  not  ouly  an 
indication  of  prosperity  in  wool-growers,  but  also  on  the  part  of  consumers  of 
goods  and  manufiictDrei's ;  for  the  latter  have  wrought  up  a  larger  quantti;  than 
sTer  before  in  this  country,  and  have  consequently  been  compelled  to  enipk^ 
more  haods  at  better  wages.  Thus,  ootwi^atanding  that  the  profits  of  capit^ 
tnay  have  beeo  diiuiniBhad  by  higher  prices  for  labor  and  raw  materials,  opera- 
tives and  producers,  jobbers,  talesmen,  and  tlie  aveoaee  of  transportatioa,  as 
well  as  the  country  at.  large,  have  been  geiaers. 

The  marhels  abroad  present  similar  results ;  and  late  sales  of  wool  in  Lod- 
don  show  an  advance  over  former  prices  for  most  produce  and  raw  materiala,  in- 
cluding wool.  It  IB  DOW  pretty  certain  that  the  home  demand  fi>r  goods  abriNtd, 
will  be  such  as  to  prevent  the  consignment  of  the  usual  quantities  of  gooda,  and 
that  those  ordered,  will  come  out  20  to  26  per  cent,  higher  in  price  than  last 
year.  This  advance  in  the  price  of  imported  goods  is  equal  to  a  rise  in  the 
tariff  to  the  same  extent,  as  tar  as  "  protection"  to  home  manufacture  goes,  and 
the  agents  of  mannfactorefl  here  have  advanced  their  prices  te  an  eqoal  extent. 
Althon|[h  it  may  diminish  tlie  qoantitj  of  goods  imported,  it  will  give  a  high 
amount  of  revenue,  It  is  obvious,  that  if,  in  aach  a  state  of  a&irs,  the  tariff 
ahould  be  changed,  as  the  Secretary  blindly  proposes,  to  high  specific  rates,  it 
would  be  destructive  in  the  extreme.  We  are  now  beginning  to  feel,  in  re- 
aioced  coofideocei  abuudanee  of  money,  increawd  Bad*i  ud  adequata  revaDoea, 
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tlw  ioSngiice  of  tbe  niAWiiTv*  of  the  Inte  admtaistntioQ ;  and  (brtniMta  it  Uh 
Ait  the  "  deatructiTBt"  ara  ahorii  of  the  power  for  harm. 

The  dMthntioo  of  cotton  exportod  from  the  U.  Sntei  has  been  e«  foHomi 

DESTINATION   «P   COTTOK    EXPORTED    rADM    THE    DNITID   (lATXa. 

isiT.  lew.  ISA 

Bwna 5,818.565 10^66,911 I0  6M.B31 

Swedeoaud  Norway 3,387.093 4,978.031. 7,031.160 

Denmark 690,733 M.IKO 4,77» 

HanwTnwo* 10,889,543 17,«)0,4U8 t3,e41,4!)4 

HoMaad 1,978,334 4.R5),S09 11.887 .3M 

BelnDm 10,l84,3at 15,379,671} 38.113,309 

Easlaail 338,150 ,S«4 546,911,182 687,490  911 

Scotland -12,683,738 23,091,965 38,l7rT7a 

Irelawl 434,407 3,968,547 

Gibralrar 90.109 133,302 5,735,813 


«j 22.359 j«:35? 


N.A.Caloiiiea 183.807  j ^-^^ i    3  747 

Franco 161.117 .458 130297,855 I49,U90  79S 

Spain 13,3l3,(tas 19,333.435 23,385,804 

Cuba 3,139.153 4,557,474 1,534,764 

Fonugal 774 240,895 

luly 8,720,718 0,077.621 10.61)4.463 

Sardioia 4,494.594 2,514.364 6,0.i3,707 

Trieiteaud&DJtrian  port!. ..11,760,673 20,463,690 13,379  384 

Maiico -2,308.704 

Ceiiiral  Ainerica — ^     — ^ .W4.721 

CUuindSoathBcaa S4S,99S 13,933 760,861 


If  WB  reduce  the  qnintity  takeD  by  the  northen)  TnannfictnrM  to  Iba.  of  400 
to  the  bale,  it  vrill  eompsre  with  the  expoK  m  fullowi : 


Tbe  reviral  of  trwle  in  Enrope  last  year,  opeoed  to  the  South  a  market  for  its 
great  staple  of  acapacitj  to  talieoff  an  increaBeof  95p.  ct.  io  thegrotrth  at  ad- 
nncing  pi-icea. 

Tbe  rovenaei  on  tbe  poblic  works  of  New- York,  Ohio,  and  PeoiisjlTaiils 
bare  been,  comperBtiTely,  as  follows : 

TOLLS  ON  PUBLIC  WOaKS CANAU. 

leu.  ie4«.  inn.  isu.  i84i. 

Hew-Tork |3.646,U7..t3,T36  120. .13.635,31(0. .13,379,443. .93,368.69« 

PenniylvaaiB 1,196.979..  .1,293.494.. .1,587.995. .  .1,350,555. ..I,fi33a77 

Obb 483,746 612.303 B0.-.,U19 773.554 731.173 

Wabaib  &  fjit —     10j,397 123,146 149,170 I39,66S 

IlUaoii  &  Michigta —    —     aC'iOO 07,800 110,349 

$4,336,842    94.766,314    #6,938.043    95.840,612    93,891^90 

RAIL-BOAIM- 

WK.  ISIT.  ISta.  IMft 

UUleMiairf 116,042 291,139 S09.185 331,398 

Hiebigan  Centra) —     —    373.983 600,988 

Wilinmgton  &  To  wands 317.832 331,480 317,459 310,397 

MKona^Wntem -      147,768 161J(9 198,317 

Atlsutic  &  Weilaru —    —    113.383 133,109 

OeinU  Central ". —     —     383,663 916.33S 

Brieltailroad —    348,320 303,326 909,059 

TOfc.   JXTI.— HO.  OXt.  6 
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Thwe  iodieatiMs  of  the  grout  proiperilT  oT  tha  interual  tnd«  m  tb*  mora 

KtirjtDtt,  BB,  in  the  abtence  of  officiHl  Sgoros,  aUempts  woro  n»il«  to  indvc* 
belief  that  the  f  icloriea  were  cloMd,  and  the  chdhIi  a  »olitiide,  Hoder  «ar 
present  tariff.  This  increatn  of  tolls  nriaea  also  from  enhaoced  afaipnneDts  of 
produco  to  tnarhat.  Under  dnnTDtahed  toll*,  n(i  the  Iltisoii  Cnoati  comiderablo 
drnwbiclia  were  made  after  June  Inat  At  Pittsburg  the  iucreaBe  has  been 
$41,000  per  nnoum.  At  BuRalo,  Locliport,  aud  Oiwego,  the  iecreaae  <ru 
|S33,776  in  1849  over  1848.  Tb«  vniue  of  produce  which  came  tu  tlde-watar 
An  the  Hadaon,  via  the  New- York  caunla,  n  compared  with  that  which  airif e<l 
at  New-Orieans,  ria  the  "  father  of  waters,"  was  as  follows  ; 

IMS.  ISn.  IMS.  IM9. 

tindson |31,II 

-       -  ■  ...  77,i( 

Total tl2S,S83,730 |[63,]25,670 f  430,663,053 9l33,73t,9)I 

The  increase  here  is  in  favor  of  the  Crescent  citj.  While  the  fifty-one  nril- 
lloDS  which  reaches  New-York  pay  aome  tS.OOlt.OOO  toils,  that  which  goea 
4owD  ifae  Mississippi  is  exempt  from  such  a  tax.  The  tolls  of  the  works  on  tbo 
m^estem  States  are  Dot  yet  all  relumed.  Those  on  the  Ohio  canals,  at 
CleTelaudi  and  of  the  DUools  Canal,  are  as  follows : 


B,84S  39 30,7S8  1Z 


CIETAin    TRODC 
AfD 

CE     DEUTEB 
KXrOKTEO   P 

.♦4^"ll'3.. 
...2.089.385.. 
...6,021,911.. 
...1,048.437.. 

D     AT     KZW-OnLEARS     AKD     O 
MM    TBI    OVlTltB    STATXa    Iff 

HodBd.                        TM.1. 

....|635,aH 15,605.927 

514.065 3,S04,050 

IT  THE  HOOTon, 
1849. 

Beee 

$9,245,385 

&::::::": 

.,..1,244,360 

....2,736.ai2 

_... 2,933.831 

...16.315.435 

....2.933,161.... 

-..3.970.482 

117,919 

...2.293,797. 
..  2,899  073 
..3,055.571 
.20.874.731. 

..J.410,983. 

...4.9aj.0B8. 
....4B3JJ09. 

3054S. 

$04,488,000. 

2,038,358 

Bmier 

....131,740.. 

11,180.389 

1.756.848 

7.960.389 

83.313 

1,169,625 

Wheat 

Com 

Polatoei 

....477.822.. 

..1.B&3  606.. 
....305.290., 
30,342.. 

♦23,311.709.. 

Total 

..•31.150,300 

135,216,117 

Prom  this  it  appears  that  a  quantity  equal  to  three-fiftbB  of  all  that  paaaeafroin 
Ifae  Western  stales  lo  the  seaboard,  findsBmarketautor  the  countir;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  exteut  of  that  foreign  demand  is  the  Tolnme  of  produce  trans- 
ported on  the  internal  aTonues  increased.  It  is  also  the  case,  that  the  more 
money  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  obtain  for  the  products  of  bis  year's  indastry, 
the  greater  is  his  demand  for  importad  aiid  domestic  ineoufaetures.  The  gmat 
natural  outlet,  the  Missisaippi  river,  is  of  the  largest  importance  to  the  great 
West  It  is  through  that  their  produce  finds  fiiraign  sale.  In  this  bet  is  to  b« 
found  the  meaas  «f  estimating  the  importance  of  annexing  Louisiana  to  tb« 
Vnioo. 
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POllTICAl  KISCELIANI. 

Tbb  freit  ipeechof  G«nerelCiiM  in  the  United  Statei  Sanate,  npoatte  C^ 
lifbrnm  bill,  is  one  of  the  mint  brilliant  efforts  of  that  gentiemoii.  li  occupiM 
H  futlj  the  bnud  demoenitie  gronnd  of  the  riaht  of  Belt'-gofernmcDt,  «iid  ta 
clearly  indkatei  the  ingldioui  meant  by  which  tne  old  colonial  policj  of  Lord 
North  hai  beao  lought  to  be  forced  upon  the  Dsniocratic  part;,  under  the  form 
«f  " frse-Miil,"  aa  to  win  the  approbatioD  of  all  true-hearted  Americana.  The 
late  etectjoaa  in  Michif^n  show  utiniistakeably  the  fact,  thnl  free-aoiliam  hM 
beeo  thoroughly  repudiated  by  the  people  of  that  ttale.  and  that  the  reaolution 
of  ioitructioaa  pwsed  by  a  fraadalent  F'ree-Soll  and  Whig  CMllliiM,  were  con- 
demned by  the  peiipte.  There  is  now  the  most  cancluaiTe  indicationa  that  tha 
■ttacltSAf  certain  fanatics  and  federal  demagogues  of  the  North  upon  the  com- 
promises of  the  Conttitutioo,  are  endaogering  the  peace  nf  the  country,  am) 
that  ai  this  fact  becomes  more  apparent,  the  masses  of  the  people  aro  mllyiog 
for  the  Union  and  the  CoDStitutiou  against  a  uew  blue-light  coalitiou  of  feder- 
alists and  British  emissaries.  Those  lalter  have  actually  raiaed  the  standard  of 
disunion,  and  the  eSect  will  be  to  cooceotrats  the  votes  of  the  masses  upon  the 
mnn  of  the  most  undonbted  natioDal  patriotism.  The  altenipta  of  Fedttraltm 
to  perpetuate  the  serfdom  of  American  citieeoe  in  territoriea,  by  denying  thasa 
the  right  of  self- government,  is  oeceasnry  to  Busiaiu  the  demand  of  the  rigbtof 
Congregs  to  establish  slarery  there  against  the  wishes  of  the  prople.  Geoeral 
Cass,  by  adhering  to  the  broad,  inherant  right  of  seir-gorernmeDt,  sod  a  strict  coD- 
stmction  of  ihe  delegated  powers  of  the  Constitution,  is  guided  by  the  princi- 
ples of  our  futhers,  which  were  the  etenuil  principles  of  truth  snd  justice,  and, 
in  adtwring  to  which,  our  institutions  and  liberties  can  alone  be  pnseTred. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  James  K.  Polk,  so  soon  after  his  retirement  from 
one  of  tho.  if  not  iht  most  brilliant  administration,  that  has  yet  occurred  in  our 
history,  has  called  forth  enlogistic  omtious  fmai  all  sections  of  our  common 
coantry ;  amoog  these,  the  on*  delivered  by  the  Hod.  James  Garland,  ba/«re 
the  citizana  of  Lynchburg,  is  full  of  patriotism,  touching  pathos,  and  sound 
atatDSniSDship.  We  regret  that  we  hav*  not  space  in  the  present  nnmbei  to 
insert  some  passages  we  had  marked  as  worthy  of  being  placed  npon  record. 

Electiow  or  THK  OoTiKROii  OF  MABSACHOseTTs. — The  Legislature,  in 
consminenca  of  the  fsilure  to  elect  a  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  by  tha 
people,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  those  officers.  Geoi^  N.  Briggs  and 
John  Reed  were  declared  by  both  branches  of  tfantbody  to  beelected  for  uaea- 
•ning  political  year. 

HAariiAND  tao  tbk  Wilnot  Pnoviso. — A  series  of  resolutions  were  in- 
troducod  io  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  ou  the  6th,  by  Mr.  Merrick, 
(whig.)  declaring  that  State,  in  feeling,  position,  and  nil  the  features  of  her  con- 
•ttmtion,  and  io  her  laws,  essentially,  fully,  and  nneqni vocally,  a  slave-botdlng 
and  Soothem  State.  They  protest  againat  the  restriction  of  slavery  or  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  as  the  State  of  Maryland  never  do- 
aigned,  nor  did  the  general  govamment,  at  the  time  of  the  ceasion.  cootemplstn 
using  of  the  sovereiKniy  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  tho  detriment  tn  tbo 
local  institutions  of  that  State. 

HeasAflB  or  GovcnFOB  CMTraiRKiv  of  Kshtitckt. — Tho  mesango  of 
Qovemor  Crittendeu  to  the  Lagislatore  of  Kentucky,  has  coma  to  hand.  Atur 
viewing  Ihe  financial  cooditioo  of  the  State,  and  recommending  a  chaogD  in  tho 
code  of  practice  of  the  State,  be  winds  op  with  an  incomprehensible  hint  at  tbo 
slavery  qnesticn,  st  the  same  time  pronouncing  a  ealogy  npon  the  blesain§i  U 
Kentneky  oif  the  perpetuity  ot  the  Union. 
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New-Jckskt  Lksislatdre. — The  Legbilntnra  of  New-Jarv^  aswinbled 
ml  Trentoa.  AmoDg  the  man  promioeDt  quMttoaa  prewDUHl  nre,  n  general  (Mak- 
ing Uw;  B  general  raili-ond  lair;  n  law  repealing  the  e&clnsive  pririlegea  of  the 
naited  canal  and  railroad  componiea;  a  geaerHl  plnnk  road  Ihw;  a  law  ajlowing 
■«*ei]  per  cent,  interest  when  specially  contracled  tor;  theestHblwhiDgof  a  free- 
■ohool  af  etem  throughout  the  State ;  genemi  luws  aDthorizing  natouiatioiia  for  ia- 
rarance,  for  raioiDg,  and  forTOtiag  hj  ballot  in  townships  ;  and  a  houtehold  es^ 
MipUon  law. 

Wr  regret  that  we  have  not  raom  for  the  whole  of  the  able  letter  written  bj 
the  Hod.  A.  C.  FLAoe,  in  reply  to  the  itoeument  put  forth  bf  the  Hon  3.  B. 
RnesLES,  on  the  eve  of  the  liit«  New- York  e led  ion,  but  we  can  di>DoleM  tlien 
insert  the  following  extracts.  The  whole  is  published  at  the  office  of  the  New- 
Tort  ETomagPoBt: 

'■  HiMtoTjrftkt  Canal  Pidiey  of  the  Slate  of  NtfYork.  in  reeUu  of  a  LtUiT  wriilimbj 
BiHtiKL  B.  RucaLis,  townc   Citiznt  of  RotKeUer. 

"  K  namber  of  highly  re:tpectiiblfl  citiitena  of  Boclie(l«r,  in  a  letter  dated  October  tS, 
1849.  invited  Samuel  B.  Riigglet,  B«)..  •  lo  addrsu  Ilia  ciiizeni  of  Bncbeatsr  and  in 
ncmity,'  on  Ibe  aubjecl  nfihe  '  Canal  [lolrcy  oftfae  whijii  of  ihiH  ttale.' 

"AllhoD'b  prevented  bj  iiidiapeonlile  eugagements  from  addrofiing  the  people  of 
Ifoebeiter,  Mr.  Rugglsi  lia>  aiiJreuad  a  letter  to  the  commiltae,  whidi  is  publiabnl  Id 
•n  extra  of  tbe  New- York  Coiinar  and  Enquirer,  and  Gils  about  nine  o\:lnaiiu  of  ibu 
■beet 

"  After  reciprocating  the  complimoats  at  hii  correapooilents,  and  iaformiag  than 
thai  he  wu  niiile  an  sciiiig  CoiihI  CcimmiuioDer  in  1039,  '  by  a  pnliiicHl  maiiceiivre,' 
and  ■  poc-ly  prepared  sudilouly  lo  rusiime  to  great  n  re«poii<ibiIity,'  he  return*  thanks 
fur  the  ad  vantage  nftheii-  frieuJIy  ndvice  and  riper  knowledge,  and  snys,  'it  will  be 
■o  new  thing,  if  now  that  tbe  enemini  'if  'he  work  are  once  more  in  the  field,  we 
■bould  evBD  at  ihii  dlBtaace  ait  down  nod  lake  oouiiael  together.'  And  be  eloies  tbe 
inlrudiictian  to  hi>  blalory  of  parliea.  of  Uuance,  nnd  of  the  public  worki,  by  the  broad 
aatertion,  tfaat '  the  butory  of  the  caiinia  fur  tbe  lait  thirty  yeurs  would  cDagiitule,  in  a 
good  degree,  the  poUticnl  hiitory  of  tbe  state.  It  deaeivoi  lo  be  fairly  and  ccjuscieii- 
tianity  wriiten,  and  bi  aaa  ataong  the  bumbleat  actors  iu  some  of  tbe  scenes,  I  am 
wlUiug  to  fnriiish  a  chapter.' 

"  CUurijfeatMit  of  Parlcf:~-ln  commencing  bis  '  chapter'  of  political  bisloiy,  Mr. 
Boggle*  gives  what  he  call*  ■  Ibe  present  division  of  poKtioal  pariiea  in  Uiis  state.' 
'Tbe  wbigi,' bessfs, '  couiiat  mainly  of  iboae,  and  tbe  deaceudaols  of  those  wbo  rap 

Srted  Mr.  Clinton  is  hi>  grsal  achievement  of  cammenciug  aiiJ  completiag  ibe  Ens 
,nal.'  And  after  giriiig  what  he  call*  tlin  '  creed  of  the  whig*  of  Now-Yurk.  aud  of 
the  nation,'  bu  adds  that '  its  most  di*iingni*hed  leader  iu  tbia  stato  we*  De  Will  Clia< 
ten.'  Here  is  an  error  at  the  very  cummBiicement  of  tbe  'chapter,'  Before  the 
Adam*  and  United  Stale*  Bank  pnrtr  had  determined  to  east  ofT  the  uome  of  '  NatioaBl 
Bepabllcan,'  and  adopt  that  nf  '  Wfaig,'  Mr.  Gliulon  bad  openly  aroweil  hi*  delermi- 
nattoD  to  SB pport  General  Jackson  fur  President;  in  January,  18-J8,  be  wrote  a  letter  to 
die  commitleo  iu  lliis  city  for  CBlsbruiing  the  8th  of  January,  nud  he  aitooded  the  cele- 
bratiuD  at  Albany,  and  guve  n  (ontl  highly  comnlimentHry  to  General  Jackson  ;  and  hia 
most  iatinuce  frieiidi  have  wiid,  thai  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  maile  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  General  Jachsuti,  in  March,  1829.  Mr.  Cliutoa  was  in  no  mpeot  a 
leader  of  the  whig*,  ai  that  term  has  been  understood  in  the  division  of  partie*  lor  lbs 
tast  twenty  yttr*. 

"  After  dasaifying  tbe  democrata,  and  designating  Colnuel  Young  a*  the  uiott  prmm- 
fawnt  leader  of  that  section  which  beer*  the  ■  terrilia  epithet  of  iarnixniert,'  aud  Gov* 
•nur  Maroy  as  die  moslemiiieallcude^  of  those  wbo  bear  'tbe  aimtbrlBble  lille  of 
old  hunkers;'  and  nfler  denomiL-iiig  the  former  as  a  sect  oppnsed  to  iinprovemeuC, 
'preferring  rather  to  go  to  die  buttum  tlian  be  saved  by  unconatilutinnal  mtaii*  ;'  and 
the  latter  as  auadlng  midway  between  Ibe  former  class  and  the  wblga,  '  believing  in 

E regress,' but  generally  disguising  this  bdief,  in  order  to  win  tbe  votes  of  the  bam. 
umers — he  sogely  remarku  that,  '  with  this  division  of  our  political  world  keplttead- 
t^  in  view,  we  may  more  clearly  comprehend  the  past  histDiy,  ibe  present  coudilion, 
and  die  nitimate  proapecis  nf  onr  public  works  ' 

"  Eariji  llttior)  oftht  Erit  Canal — In  commencing  tbe  hiatory  of  tho  Erie  Canal 
Kr.  Eugglea  says,  '  the  present  gEuernLieu  can  h>irdly  realize  the  dliliculliei  which  In 
pfojeclor*  hod  to  eaconutsr.'    '  In  the  city  of  New- York,  Mr.  Cliutun  suod  elmort 
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bw  WW  niiM«d.'  ■  Ths  cil;  of  New-York  bad 
•Ceftii  iiui  111  foreign  com merce,  auil  its  leading  in 
grrat  iittorior.' 

"  Tbi;-  doM  gTMt  injmtrce  to  tbe  leading  citizens  of  New- York  ;  and  in  a  '  cbaptei' 
oflhe  hiatiir;  of  lite  canal  policy,  pmfeniug  10  be  '  fairly  ind  ciini««ition>t<r  vrritteD,* 
it  wan  iiicumbeuC  on  the  bisliirwu  to  niake  a  careful  eisminaliou  flfllie  reciinti,  and 
b«  well  aMured  of  b^  fiivta,  before  be  ventured  on  the  whuleaale  iiDpeachDieiitof  tlie 
'  leading  men'  of  the  city. 

"  JtiilgB  rinil,  in  ■  letter  to  Dr.  Hoeaok,  ay*  that  Thninaa  Eddy  had  an  interview 
Willi  ItiiD  Nl  Alliany,  in  IBtO.  and  that  ihey  Jaignated  the  namea  of  catnniMionen  M 
«ip1<>re  ihe  Brie  Cnnai.  iiilendiug  <  to  baianoe  the  appnniig  paliLiral  partie*  at  near  ■• 
pocailile:'  uida>  De  Witt  Clin  ion  wns  ihcna  memlier  of  the  SeDuti>.  potaeiainB  a  paw- 
arful  influence  over  ihe  dmninanl  {tiemoemtie'j  party  in  the  atate,  it  wai  conaidered  bf 
Mr.  VAily  nnrl  myxelf.  cf  p  iniary  JDipiTtHnce  to  obtain  bia  co-openlion.'  It  wa*  olv 
(eined.aiid  Judge  Flalt  mrrodacrd  bia  reaolniinu  ofifae  ISibol  March,  ISIO,  lor  ez- 

Kriiig  tlie  route  for  a  canal,  which  wra  iiuatiimoaaly  agreed  lo.  Governor  Lewiit 
Iwrt  R.  Liviiigalon,  Biiberl  Fnlmn,  and  Guavertieur  Morria,  were  aamed  by  Judgn 
Plait  aa  ootire  c»cperBlora  with  bim  in  18!  I.  The  war  auapended  operatioui,  bat 
•oon  after  il  eudnl,  invilutimis  were  addreaaed  Cii  H  bniidrnl  peraona  in  the  ai'y  of 
New-York,  tn  beel  St  llie  City  Hotel,  and  alibi)  meeling,  William  Bayard  waa  chaif 
■nan.  and  John  PJiitanl,  aeurelnry,  and  Judge  Piatt  miide  an  addreii,  pninling  out  lb* 
advantagea  el  Ibe  caiial.  Ds  WiU  Clinton,  Tbomaa  Ijldy,  Cedwallader  D.  Culdan,  and 
Jebu  Swarlwonl,  wero  appiiiiitnl  ■  eommiitee  to  iitepare  a  momorial  lo  the  leglala- 
lure.  Tbia  waa  dniwu  by  Mr.  Cliatoii,  and  evinceil  great  ability,  and  a  ibomugh  aiid 
eomprebeiiaiva  eianii nation  of  ibe  wfanle  inl'ject.  Dr.  Hoaai.k,  at  page  191)  of  bia 
Memiijr  ofMr.  Clinton,  anya:  '  Tku  wtemeriai  Km  ligiied  bf  a  grealpBrlion  eflit  rt^ 
ptttable ciUzeHi  ofNeie-york,  and  wat  teamdid  bf  Ihe  eorporalum  of  that  dlj.'  The 
mirinoriHi.  it  ia  believed,  with  the  o  igiuul  aigiiaCnrei,  mny  be  seen  in  oua  of  ihe 
Tobinieaorpeliiiiint  to  ibe  legiiUlure,inlbe  ofBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale. 

"  There  ia  no  jnitice  in  ihn  aaarlkiii  of  Mr.  Bngglea,  ibal  *  the  merchant*  and  capi- 
tatialaDfllie  city  of  New'Vorh  aSIirded  it  [ihe  cauul]  neitber  encourage  meal  um  ay  m- 
palbv.cnd  aiitl  leiu,  pecnmary  anppnn.' 

"  During  Ihe  winter  of  IS17,  ilie  frienda  of  Mr.  Clinton  were  pretaing  bim  on  tb* 
Jemiicraiio  niem'iera  of  the  Legialnlure  aa  a  caailidule  fur  Guveroor,  eud  ho  waa  oomi- 
natedliya  rote  oPSS  I(i41.  The  New- York  deleguliiiii  wrruoppoaud  lo  hianominalion, 
and  they  carrieil  llieir  uppoaiilini  eo  fur  aa  tc  viita  againat  the  canal  bill,  wbicb  be  ad- 
vocateil.  Tbe  NatioiiKl  Ailvocale,  ihe  democruiic  orgnu  in  the  city  of  New-York,  op- 
nnted  the  cunul.  and  itlao  the  tiomlii'itioii  uf  Guvemiir  Clmlou,  and  put  in  oniiiiuatioa 
General  Peter  tj.  I'orter,  who  received  about  fifteen  hundred  voles  for  (he  whole 

"  AlUidinjr  to  the  piatmgeof  Ihe  act  for  tbe  commencement  of  the  canali,  and  tbeop- 
poailii'ii  iu  Ne*-Vork,  Mr.  Rugglea  aaya : 

"  '  Ii  waa  during  theae  almggles  that  ibe  polilical  prrtiea  which  even  yet  agitata  th* 
atate,  fnuiid  ilieir  origin  and  early  orginixaiion.  Mr.  Uilaa  Wright,  jr.,  riuce  elected 
Guveruor.  anil  Mr.  Aiarinh  C.  F'lasg,lhe  lale  Cnmptroller.  came  iuto  puliUc  lila  ibe 
active  oppouenu  of  Mr.  Clinton.  In  ifau  year  I8S4,  they  were  foond  in  the  Stale  1^ 
gialuiure,  one  in  ibe  Senate,  the  olher  in  ihe  AncmUly.' 

"  Event*  are  liere  ernwdcd  ingether  an  aa  i<i  muke  it  appear  lo  (he  caana]  reader, 
that  Ihe  paaMge  of  the  canal  bill  waa  the  signal  far  organizing  an  uppoaition  to  Mr. 
Glinlnn.  and  ihai  the  peraiina  iiHinrd  in  ihe  a) lOve  extract  were  connected  with  ihal  or- 
gunizatioii,  Whereoa,  in  Ibe  unnhei'n,  middle  nnd  weslorn  aeclinn  of  lite  aTate,  the  op- 
poailioii  l»  Mr.  Cliulnn  whs  wlndly  iincoiinecled  wiib  the  canal  policy;  and  the  tame 
Legialatiire  which  nominated  Mr.  Oliiilnn  tor  gnveriior  on  ibe  I7lh  of  March,  pHated 
the  canal  bill  on  ihe  ISIh  of  April  fnllowing.  In  the  Aaaembly  which  paoaed  the  canal 
bill  there  w«ro90repiiblio«naand;i(i  feflerHllaia,  aa  the  pariieawerv  thendaaaed. 

■'  Tke  ■  Bieklolti' and- Highiiiindfrdr  Ftdtralul' oppoit  Mr.  C/mton— On  the  cloahw 
ftf  Mr.  Cliiiton'a  lirat  term,  in  ISSO.  tltut  apctinn  "f  ihe  republicna  party  which  the  •«- 
beri'iila  oflhe^'ovemnrdFnnmhiated  •  Bnoklaila,' doWrmined  tonppoaoMr.  Clinlmi, 
anil  aappnrt  Vice-Preaideiil  Tiimphini  fur  Giivenior.  In  thia  campaign,  ihe  npponenta 
of  Qovernnr  Clinton  had  the  co-0|>eration  of  n  ciniiderable  nnmher  of  redeialiala. 
Some  fifty  of  the  mint  promliieiit  men  iif  the  fedei'sl  party  pnMiahed  an  addreaa,  la 
which  they  avowed  their  determination  lo  aet  with  the  republican  pnrty.  and  lotOf- 
port  Daniel  D.  Tompkioa  for  Guvemor,  in  oppoailiun  lo  De  WiU  Oliulon. 
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"  lu  auB  at  tha  rigoaraof  the  xldrewii  on  tba  Bocbettsr  •omaiitt«e,  wb«e  oljaot 
it  DOW  i*  lo  ■hovr  (hat  thi»a  wbo  uppo*ed  Mr.  Cliulno  were  iha  eoSD^e*  nf  iutenn) 
iraprovaioeiiu.  it  majbe  iDtamliiig  to  know  tiis  posit ioo  ooeitpiad  by  oasorMr.  Bug- 
gW  correxpiiiidejt*,  '  during  the  (even  eveatful  yean'  to  wLtvfa  reforence  h»*  beeo 
maJe.  The  aJdross  is  dm  ad  April  14.  1S5 1),  and  after  iHerliag  that  •Itr/tdtrtl  party, 
at  tudk,  ka»  ne  ground  tf  prinaplt  l«,ilmii  vjKm'  *nd  eipreMiag  their  datiirniiuatjnit 
to  uiiiie  will)  the  republican  pvtj,  it  turiM  lawardi  lbs  then  ■ppmoUug  ouatert  fcr 
Ooveroor,  aiid  Myl : 

"  <  OuratrsDiioai  opponlim  (o  th?  re-elect  inn  nf  De  Witt  Clinton,  u  Ooramnr  of  the 
■tale,  ii  a  necosiiry  conieqiience  of  nor  anion  wiih  the  renublican  pirly.  No  truth 
am  be  more  oertaiii  or  mnre  obvioui,  than  ibst  Mr.  Clinloo  don  not  jpoMeei  the  coofi- 
denoe  of  IharepolilicanBof  thia  atite,  or  of  the  Union.  Of  the  republican  parly  of  thia 
Male,  moel  amiredl;  he  doeinotdttertM  the  conBdenea.  He  haa  violated  that  implied 
ongagenient  which  he  contracted  in  accepting,  at  ibeir  banda,  the  notnioatiun  to  bU 
presfiit  iifBce.  He  haa  beli^yed  their  hopm,  and  iiowiepka  lo  retain  hinuelfia  power, 
ID  deflnnce  of  their  wjihn,  and  in  oppoaition  to  ihe^r  will.' 

"  ■  With  repiiblicann.  weealartain  a  deep  rooted  dialmttoflhe  viem  and  character 
of  Mr.  Clinton,  B«  B  politician.  We  mean  not  to  atlnck,  nor  draw  into  Biiairicion,  hi* 
integrit>  or  virtuea  ii>  private  life  ;  bnl  ai  D  pelilMam,  in  onr  deliberate  judgment,  be 
haa  no  title  to  ibe  anppnrt  of  frank  and  booorable  men.  Hia  whole  conne  baa  beea 
markeit  with  inaincent;  end  doplioily.' 

■"Injuatice,  andon  principle,  we  think  that  therepohlicanpartjara  fairly  entitled  In 
tbo  efficimt  power  of  (he  ataie.  We  have  cnti6dencfl  in  (he  honeat;  of  their  inleutioni, 
and  in  the  rectitude  of  ihsir  general  viewa,  and  aee  ample  reaaon,  therefore,  for 
anitliiK  a  iih  iheiii.  lo  give  a  fiill  eipreaainn  to  ihe  will  of  tlie  people.  On  ibe  oiber 
band,  we  believe  ibe  cainbiiittion  oppoaed  tn  them  to  he  wmipt  in  ila  principlea  and 
nraolicea.  dangeroiia  in  ila  porp-iafa,  ilialracimglo  ihe  energieaofibe  aUte.  and  calcu- 
lated to  impair  itajuat  weight  aud  infltieiiee  in  tbe  fiKleral  cmnoila  of  the  Uniou.' 

"  Thia  addreaa  vraa  aigned  b;  nne  nf  the  edilora  of  the  Co'irier  and  Biii]nirer,  who 
now  pnblialiea,  in  an  eitra,  the  correapotKlence,  arniigtiiiig  ibe  opponeats  of  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, wben  Governor,  aa  tbe  antagnnint  of  itilerual  improvemenla. 

"Miiat,  if  not  all,  tbeperaona  now  living,  who  ait(neil  thia  addraaa  in  IS30,  are  acting 
wiih  the  whig  party :  which  ibnwa  (bat  Mr.  Buggliia  ia  miituken.  when  he  aaaerta  (hat 
'  (ba  whiga  onniii(  mninly  of  thoae  who  au[iported  Mr.  Clbtun  in  bia  great  aebleva- 
meiil  of  completing  (be  RHe  Oanal.' 

•' Sevcntitu  Ntie  Cannli  rtcomntniei. — At  tbe  election  in  November,  IBS*,  a  ma- 
Jorlly  wai  retnriie.1  to  the  Asaeinbly  of  whul  waa  cullod  ■  People'a  tren,'  and  iu  hia 
opening  message,  in  .lanuary.  1S2J,  Mr.  Clinton  recnminendeti  ruutea  fur  aeveuteeo 
DOW  cMiiala :  and  a  law  wa«  pnased  for  anrveyiiig  the  aeventeen  ruulea. 

"  Lnwi  were  pasted  at  thia  ae-aiun  f-'t  conitnicting  the  Otwcgo  ami  Caynza  and 
Seneca  canals — ihe  former  bya  unaaimoiia  vote  in  the  Senate,  where  the  repitlilicona 
retained  a  majori(y,  and  (he  latter  by  a  vote  of  24  (o  6,  Mr.  Wright  voting  in  favor  of 
(lie  bill.    Of  the  aix  who  voted  in   the  iiezaiive,  one  ia  now  a  whig  tnemtier  of  Con- 

Sreaa,  aiiolher  wm  a  proininont  friend  of  Mr,  Clinton,  aod  a  uiiifiirm  whip,  aiiico  that 
eaigniitinn  waa  aaauined  aa  a  parly  name,  another  ia  a  dialinguiahed  whip,  who  wM 
one  iiriheacale  eleciora  for  Geiiend  Harrison,  and  two  othera  bxvs  aiited  wub  ibe  whig 
party,  leaving  only  one  republioin.  a  Senalor  from  Ulater.  oat  of  ibe  ail  negaiivea. 
Thi'ia  another  evidence  that  Ihe  whiga  do  not  conuat  nnlnly  nf  tboae  who  iiipporled 
Mr.  Ct  in  ton '■  canal  policy.  In  0<:Uiber,  ItlS^i,  tbe  can  at  celebration  took  place,  and 
btwli  paaeod  froTi  BuBala  to  Handy  Hoolt.  Tbeoleclion  occurred  in  ihe  inoiilh  of 
November,  and  the  anti-Clinloniaua  carried  a  m<ijoriiy  of  both  braiicheaor  tbe  Le^iala- 
ture.  In  fail  nteaisiEe  in  Jsiiniiry,  1836,  Mr.  Clinton  oongratitlaled  thp  Lc^ialaiure  on 
tliecomplelionoflSa  mile*  nf  canal  navigation,  at  an  ei[ienae  of  19,130,373  B;i ;  and 

recninmended  a  Matn  rond  from  Luke  Erie  to  the  Kudaon,  and  anolber  along  the 
bonier*  nf  Lake  Cbamplain  (o  (he  Canada  line.  The  luneya  of  llie  canal  roulea  were 
referreil  to  Ibe  canal  oommiilee,  of  which  Mr.  Wright  waa  chairman,  and  ha  mnde  a 
report  on  tbem  generally,  in  which  he  aaid  'the  atate  ia  now  largoly  in  dabt  for 
workaofinlenial  improvemenla,  end  anincreaae  oftbedebt,  al  the  present  time,  migbt 
be  dangurouB  to  ila  credit  and  hazardous  (o  i(a  cilizena-'  In  these  aurveya  the  coai  of 
the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  waa  ealiniHted  n(  |3T5  ODD.  There  l.aaal ready  lieeii  ei|iend- 
•d  in  the  coua(ruolinn  of  ihat  canal  $3  791, 40S— paid  for  inlpresi  11,897 .B8S  :  Total 
$.'i,6l!),38S{  and  this  sum  will  be  iDcrsused  loaii  or  seven  millioiia  wlirn  liiecaiuiIiB 
finiahed.  The  toll*  ibia  far  are  alHWt  equal  lo  the  repaira  of  the  Gnished  part  aS  ibe 
eanal.    Thia  ia  (be  oanat,  in  regard  to  wliioh  Mr,  Wright  made  the  report  ia  ISSJ, 
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wbicb,  Mr.  Sugglaiaji,'gkTs  IbeiigDal  IbrattBok,  and  madfl  war  ob  the  whola  oanrf 

"  Orgmitalion  oftkt  Canal  Beard. — It  WM  at  this  •euion  of  tho  Legi«Utare,  182^ 
that  a  law  wu  paued  eitablishiuga  cnnal  board,  to  conklat  of  tha  canal  comniluiflil 
«re  ami  (be  commiHianer  of  the  caual  fund,  and  CDuferringnn  it  Ihn  power  lo  regidat* 
ths  IkIIi  10  l»  cullectsd,  appoint  canal  oSicera.  and  make  regiilatioDa  fcr  the  guvent- 
ment.cif  tbe  canala^  Ai  the  eteciinn  of  ftata  ofBcerB,  wba  are  coni  minion  era  of  th* 
canal  fund,  Wm.  L.  Marcy  wai  reelected  Coinptruller.  and  A.  C.  Flagj  w«i  chaaeqi 
Secretary  ofSlate.  Gulli  were  tliererirs  memlJerBorthe  caaai  boorcl  on  il>  fint  orga- 
nizatiouj  and  alibonxli  Mr.  tkUgiteaauigtitditrerenl  npartmenli  to  litem  in  hla'diviiiua 
of  our  poiilical  world,'  jet  in  ail  mattera  relating  10  tbe  fiuancea  of  the  itatfl,  the  ro- 
■ulalion  of  lutla,  and  the  manBgemant  of  llie  canals,  there  waa  entire  concurreDCe  in 

"  lir.  IVriglU  and  Mr.  Ftagg  <■  tlte  Conptrolla-U  Ofiee.—Mr.  Wright  wai  chaieB 
OnBiptmllrr  id  )82!I,  which  office  he  held  until  be  waa  cent  to  tbe  Senate  of  tb4 
United  Siatea  b  1 133  -,  and,  a>  Mr.  Rugglea  hvb.  ■  in  puniuince  of  the  aame  nolic;r 
which  prompted  hi»  repiirt  in  1897,  recommended  a  tai.'  He  heatowed  vaat  labor  la 
nzaatiDiug  into  tbe  coudilion  uf  the  iiiiaDCaa  of  the  atute  for  Rfieen  jeara,  nod  in  hit 
report  or  1S30  he  gave  an  ahatiact  of  the  condition  of  the  senerat  fund  in  each  tear 
from  IBM  to  1830.  in  which  he  deiaonairaled,  thai  slibaa^  there  wa*  ■  c^i'al  ot 
•4.396. U43  in  1814.  the  revcnaea  from  it  fand  not  defraynd  tbe  expenwa  oflbe  govem- 
ment  in  a  aingle  <re3r,  utilew  aide:)  bj  a  direct  tax.  Tbe  tnn.  commencing  at  two  milb 
in  1810,  reduced  (none  mill  in  IB  19,  and  half  a  mill  in  1B3S,  had  been  w  boll  j  diKOO- 
tinued  in  IBSG;  and  the  capital  of  the  fond  we*  reduced  in  1859  to  $1,341,968,  To 
premrve  the  Trraaury  in  a  Miivenl  condition,  antil  the  rich  revennea  taken  from  it  to 
aid  the  cmiala  could  be  CiinilituiionHlly  rcluriied,  a  tax  waa  the  diclalo  of  commUB 
•euae,  and  rbeouly  remedy  to  preterve  the  finnncca  in  a  aoundcon<iilioD. 

"Mr  Ruggles  aaya — '  In  IS34  Mr.  Fiogg  became  Comptroller,  and  remained  in  offiea 
MDtil  1839,  aiul  io  hia  annual  rep^irts  unceasingly  continued  Ibe  ■jitem  commeuced  bf_ 
Mr.  Wrisht,  of  urging  ibn  Legiaiabire  to  levy  a  tax.' 

"Id  Mr.  Ftagg'a  Grst  report  in  IBS  4,  be  recommended  a  aettlement  of  tbe  account 
between  the  canals  and  the  genera!  fund,  similar  to  the  arrangement  made  in  lb  a 
financial  article  of  the  cnnalltotion  in  1846.  A  law  was  reported  in  the  Aaaembly  i« 
charge  the  canala  with  the  amount  advanced  from  tbe  general  Fund,  with  Gve  per  cenL 
inlereat  thereon,  to  lie  paid  us  aonn  as  the  canal  faud  should  be  extinguiabed.  Thia 
would  bave  provided  ■  fund,  ou  the  credit  of  which  money  might  have  been  boirowej 
for  tbe  aupport  of  ibegoTeniment.  The  bill  did  not  pass,  nnd  Mr.  Fiagg  DOntiooed  to 
Taeominenu  a  tax  for  the  support  of  llie  goTemoieni,  at  preferahle  lo  borrowing  and  ao 
eairiiUting  a  debt  for  that  purpose.  He  examined  the  lawa  in  relation  to  the  (ioaucea^ 
and  dinwed  Co  Ibe  Legislature  of  1834,  that  numeroua  taw^  had  been  paased  from  17TS 
to  that  time,  for  the  asseaement  of  taiei,  bat  not  a  solitary  law  lo  borrow  money  and 
ereale  a  permanent  debt  for  the  ordinary  support  of  apvemment. 

"  Bulargemmt  ef  tin  Erie  Canal.— In  the  letter  otlhe  committee,  addrened  to  Mr. 
BuEglea,  it  it  aiaerled  ■  that  tbe  canal  policy  of  tbe  whiga  of  thia  irate  baa  recently  been 
made  the  object  of  ipeoiul  and  aevera  attack  by  their  upponenla.'  Tlie  attack  here  al> 
laded  to  reiatea  not  to  tbe  public  wnrki,  but  to  Ibe  whig  policy  of  b.>rrawing  thirleen 
bnndred  tfaonaand  dollars,  in  viotalloa  of  Ifaeconatiliiliuu.  In  regard  to  tlie  eularg*> 
tnenl  of  the  Brie  Canal,  Mr.  Rugglei  atalea  that  Governor  Bouck  '  was  tbe  very  pro- 
jector and  foattder  of  the  pblicy,  and  iu  Iha  Canal  Board  voted  for  a  canal  dght  feat 
deep  and  eighty  feet  wide. 

''  The  bialory  ol  tbe  enlargement  ia  n  fallows:  In  1834,  a  law  patted  tx  donblina 
the  lock*  from  Albany  to  Syracuaa,  and  measures  were  taken  to  procure  lands  ana 
commence  tbe  work.  This  proceeding  excited  considerable  solicitude  In  tbal  portioB 
of  the  stale  lying  west  of  Syracose,  under  an  appreheniirm  that  tlie  tendency  of  ibb 
tmjirovemenl  might  foe  to  favor  the  Oawegn  route  to  the  Wettem  tialet.  In  1833,  tbe 
citicentorniica  presented  a  memorial  lo  the  Legislature,  urging  the  Hale  to  contti 
'a  ateambuat  canal  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson  river,  by  improving  the  nav.^.. 
tion  of  Ihs  Otwego  and  Oueida  rivera,  and  tbe  enlargement  of  a  portion  of  tbe  Eria 
Canal,'  at  the  moat  efTectnal  mode  of  securing  the  Wealem  trade  against  tbe  competl- 
ticin  and  strenuous  effort*  then  making  (or  iia  divers  ton  by  Peniiaylvania,  Haryland. 
Virginia  and  Canada.  Thia  memciriaT  waa  relened  by  the  AaaemUy  Id  the  Canal 
Biiard.  mgelber  with  a  raKolntion  of  the  Oommon  Counoil  of  the  City  of  New-Vork,  ia 
ftvnrornid  canal.  The  ship  canal  waa  prupoaed  to  be  eigbt  feet  in  depth,  and  ninety  is 
width.  Thete  papen  were  examined,  and  a  report  made  to  tbe  Canal  Board,  by  a 
soaimitteaof  ei]giaeara,atttie  bead  of  which  wu  John  B.  Jervia.    Tbananluof  tbia 
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Eri«  CbdbI.  Tb«*e  doonioeuta  were  placed  iu  the  handt  or  Govenior  Bnach  and  Ml. 
Flifgr  >"  prepare  a  report  lor  the  LegUlaiore.  In  HammoHd^i  Life  a%d  Timet  tf 
Suit  Wright,  tbii  report  u  (aid  to  have  been  wHilea  by  Mr.  Flajjg.  The  TacK  ar*, 
Ibat  Onreruar  Boiick  prepared  tfae  report  relating  to  ibe  eolargeraent  of  tbe  caDaLand 
haiidiHl  It  to  Mr.  Flag;  Tor  eiaaiitaiKia.  who  addad  to  it  a  paragrapb,  to  whicb  alt  tb* 
nwiabera  of  iba  Board  asseateJ,  in  Ibe  rollowiog  worda : 

** '  la  orging  upon  tba  oonMiIemticia  ol  the  I^agislalura  the  importance  of  aalboriilDg, 
tl  the  preaeiit  aeation,  aiich  an  niilargeioant  or  ihe  Erie  Canal  ai  la  conceived  to  be  oe- 
eeuarv  to  adapt  it  to  the  iDcreaaing  trade  of  tbe  couotr;,  the  Caoal  Buarddeaire  lobavo 
it  diitinotly  undertond,  thai  tbej  do  not  recommend  inch  an  expenditure  ofmonej 
Upon  lliia  vrork  tu  will  ialerfere  with  tbe  arraogeiuenli  now  fa  progreai  for  accutno- 
blin^  aium  auffiuient  to  pa;  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Caoal  debt,  aod  for  reatoriiig  th» 
•iieliiia  and  aalt  dutiei  lo  (be  general  riiod.  At  Ihe  cloM  of  ]R37,  the  anctioo  anil  aalt 
dutiet  wiii  ba  realored  to  the  genemt  fniid,  if  tbe  propoaed  amendmaat  to  the  ennalita- 
lion  •lioulj  receive  the  >aiiciion  of  the  people,  After  the  peiiodalluded  to,  Ihi  %et  fm- 
tltdi  of  Ike  cmal  toltt  Kill  be  tufieieni  lomeellil  diMbuntminlt  neetitarj/orttHprvwiMg 
KuL  ttlarging  t\e  eaaij,  tntkiiHt  haaing  reeeurie  lo  luw  laoAifor  tXalpurpote.' 

"  It  has  nlready  been  ibown,  ihat  if  tbii  recoTiimead>iliuii  bad  been  atricttf  carried 
«ai,  it  wiiuld  have  given  aboui  aixtaoii  and  a  half  miUionj  of  doUan  to  pro«ecule  the 
«DlHrgemeut  rrooi  1837  to  XBA7.  It  waa  aa  favonible  to  ibatwork  aa  waa  compadbla 
with  the  fulfilmenl  of  conatilutional  pleilfie*,  and  tbe  preaervalion  of  aaound  lyatem 
of  finniiOB.  The  Legislutiire,  however,  did  not  grant  lo  the  canal  all  that  waa  bere  m- 
BommeadEd.  but  abatnictrd  from  ibe  aarplua  tolli  1300.000  aonoally  for  the  aupport  of 

eommetidud  by  the  fitiuicial  ufGcera,  and  which  Mr.  Rufcglea  haa  not  the  charily  to  aV 
tribute  to  any  worthier  object  than  '  a  dewra  lo  reoder  the  caiiali  unpopular.' 

"  Thia  report  wai  nigned  by  Col.  Yunng  and  Mr.  Hoffman,  aud  il  naa  only  in  adber- 
'  the  Ruaadal  pi>n  of  it,  that  ihey  diflared  from  thp  adfocatea  of  the  'more  ipeedr 
' '  Yet  Mr.  Bugalea.  in  hii  'chapter'  of  hiitury,  placea  ifaem  st  tbe  bead 
Di  a  party  oppoaed  to  the  enbirgement  of  the  Krie  Canal.  In  liimg  the  aixe  of  tba 
Oanal,  there  waa  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Canil  Board ;  nud  altbungb  it  wM 
flinilly  deiermined  at  aeven  feet  deep  and  aevenly  feet  wide,  Col.  Young,  Lieut.  Gov. 
Tracy,  Gen.  Van  EteiB'alaer,  Gen.  Dii,  and  Mr.  FJage.  adhered  to  their  original  vole, 
when  B  majority  of  the  Board  were  in  favor  of  a  canal  aix  feet  deep  and  gixly  feet  bl 
width.  Mr.  UoBmaa  bad  leaigned,  ai  Canal  Commiiaioner,  before  tbia  quealioa  wa* 
acta!  npon. 

"  Til  Utanra  of  1842. — In  allndiiJg  to  the  •occea*  of  the  demociatn;  party,  u 
reference  to  ihe  Le)iialntiire  of  1343,  Mr.  Rugglea  aaya  : 

•■•In  ihe  antnmn  of  1841,  the  auli-improvement  party,  beaded  by  Mr.  Michael 
Hafinaa,  carried  both  branchea  of  tho  atale  iegiilaturs.  Mr.  HafTman  bad  been  ■ 
member  of  the  preceding  Aaaembly,  in  which  be  had  made  B  report  and  numerani 
apCHohea,  violently  eipatialing  on  the  inabiMly  of  ibe  atate  lo  proceed  with  ila  publw 
worha— and  the  npceaaity  of  levying  a  direct  lax.' 

"  And  be  add*,  ibey  could  anspend  or  atop  ibe  pnhlio  worka,  '  and  coold,  if  tbaj 
MW  fit,  impoaa  a  direol  tax,  the  gmat  boon  for  which'  Mr.  Flagg  bad  for  io  maDj  year* 
Mn  tended.* 

"Mr.  Riigilaa,  and  bi«  whig  aatrKsiatet,  eeem  tn  be  reitlng  nnder  the  impmaaioa 
that  Mr.  HulfiDau  and  Mr  Flagg  recommend  ad  a  tax  and  the  aiiHieniinn  of  tbe  ptibiis 
works,  not  from  a  conviction  of  tbe  iridi^penaable  neceaiiiy  uf  tboae  meanurea,  hat 
from  mere  wantonnea).  aud  a  reckleu  diiregard  of  tbeir  own  diiliea  aa  public  agenta, 
and  of  ihe  inlereala  of  the  great  masa  of  the  people.  A  few  facta  will  ibow  that  the*, 
■lid  the  Legislature  of  1 B43.  were  net  atono  in  tba  opinion,  that  there  waa  a  criiis  iB 
Aia  alTairs  of  the  aWe  which  rendered  it  neceawty  tr>  aiop  Iba  public  worka,  and  lev* 
a  tax :  or  lo  permit  the  good  failb  and  hoonr  of  the  alate  of  New- York  lo  be  laid 
•long  side  of  Ihe  repudiating  or  nun-paying  alalea.  and  trampled  in  Ihe  dui-L 

■<  Mr.  GallBTin,  in  December.  IB41,  wrnie  to  Mr.  Flagg,  asfuliowa: 

"  '  I  faope  iha  Legislalnre  will  nop  the  farther  inursaae  of  debt,  which  ii  the  road 
lo  rain.      Far  better  to  lay  equal  taiea,  than  to  borniw  iu  lime  of  peace. 

'■  '  There  ia  at  tbia  mnment  what  may  be  calind  a  general  panic.  It  eiials  in  refar- 
Btieo  111  every  apecies  of  American  alncka,  in  Biiropa  aa  well  as  here.  The  rao*t  in- 
eonaiilerable  amount,  uf  every  apeciea,  williout  excepting  ihosa  of  the  atala  of  New- 
York,  Ihmwn  ill  the  maikel,  ia  aufficient  M  ooce  to  link  ila  price.  The  redclion  ia, 
~  -  -*-  -  -  -,  aiill  mora  exaggerated,  tbaa  tba  forMW  aaticipalioni  of  tba  apecuUtora  bad 
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He  than  gcwB  on  itroDglr  to  urge  a  ocsMtion  of  loaiit, 

"Apiwniled  to  Hr,  Horaiaa'*  Bepnrt  of  lB4j.  i>  s  letiar  fram  Mean.  Gill ntoi, 
Nawliold,  Palmer,  and  Lawroooo,  wbioti  UMitaiua  ibo  rallowiug  apinioa*  tud  iiiggn- 

"  '  The  six  per  cent,  itock  nf  Ibe  itate  wii  at  pir  in  tb«  bepmning  oT  Jane  Inat,  and 
tbaOomptrutler  might,  pmbablj',  tuve  ohlaiii"!],  si  thm  rate,  ihe  mnaey  1m  wniiird  for 
the  ■rrviOB  of  the  j'ear.  Tbe  principal  csiues  or  lbs  aiibiequeut  Jsprettiiin.  Iiava 
been  the  pmaure  oa  tbe  nuiney  lanrkFt,  couKil  b;  the  unrnronlde  rate  «f  Cireign 
•lehaogei ;  tb«  irregular  inannnr  In  wbicli  new  iuiiea  of  lix  l>er  cent,  atiirk  bare, 
time  after  time,  brea  thrown  Into  the  markel;  llie  diahooest,  vuluntary  repniUaliiin  of 
state  dehu.  afowed  in  lome  qnarters,  and  not  rofflcieniiv  diacoutilenniiced  in  others; 
above  all,  tbe  apprehtinaion  nr  a.  continued  anil  indefinite  increnie  iif  the  itnle  debt. 
Tbe  Tem«dy  will  be  fonnd — lat.  In  making  efficient  provialiin  for  llio  jmyinciil  of  ibe 
inlereat,  snd  for  lbs  payment  of  tbe  principn)  or  ihe  eximing  debt,  3d.  In  a  gmii-autee 
tbat  DO  farther  debt  shall  be  incurred,  wiihout  pioviding  at  tbe  FBme  lime  mleqiuit« 
reaourcea  for  iba  payment  of  boib  principal  and  interest,  within  a  short  period.' 

"  '  It  is  evidsut  that  the  praviiiutii  fur  mtoring  iha  credit  of  the  stale,  mnst  b« — 
1st.  A  direct  tax.  of  ono  mill  on  tbe  dollar  vol iiBtJon.  3d.  An  act  pledging.  exclti< 
■i*elji  fur  tbe  payment  of  iiilerrst  and  principal,  llie  mill-lRi,  and  (he  ikel  proceeds  of 
■11  Ihe  oaoal  tolls.'  7hey  give  their  opinion  tliat  it  vrnuld  be  better  to  add  half  a  mill 
to  the  tax,  rather  than  tn  borrow  beyond  three  millinns,  or  ajaiti  ID  reeiir  to  tempo- 
nr;  loans.  And  they  add  :  '  It  ia  evident  to  ns  that  no  Inanii  con  be  obtained  on  rea- 
•onable  terms  until  iba  oredit  of  the  state  shall  bave  boen  restureii ;  snd  that  tbia  can> 
not  be  otherwise  effected  than  by  an  ample  and  ellective  priiriMon  for  Ibe  reiliiclinn  of 
the  existing  debt,  and  by  apposing  a  hnrrier  against  any  aubieqnnnt  increase,  mit  ac* 
eompanied  by  actual,  iusiead  of  prospectiTe,  ailditlouu  resources,  fur  ibe  paymeul  of 
both  principal  and  iniereal.' 

?■  "  ing  out  theao  views  in  the  act  of  18<2,  'tn  pay  the  debt  and  pruervo 

the  atale,'  Mr.  HofTmnn.  Mr.  Plngg,  and  the  tnemliera  of  ihe  Lejii-latura 
who  voted  for  Ihe  bill,  had  applied  to  tbem  the  '  i^rW^e  tpiilitl  of  BiRKBt7RXXHS.' 

"  Mr.  Snggles  states  that  iho  total  sum  due  cDatracloi-s  on  iha  enlargement,  when 
ibe  law  of  184S  passed,  and,  including  the  amount  paid  for  rescinding  contincla.  was 
tl,97S,0t>0;  nod  he  edda.  that  if  ihe  wurk  on  the  Irttei'al  canals  lind  been  abipped,  'it 
is  dilEadi  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Flag{>'a  long  eiperii-nce,  he  would  hava  ruuuil  any  se- 
rioDsdiffiviitly  in  railing  the  aum  of  |l,»T3.0OD,  abnve  meutiuned.  When  there  is  a 
will,  thera  is  a  wajr.  But  the  effiirta  and  the  policy  uf  hi*  patty  did  uat  mn  in  Ihsl 
direction.  The  friends  of  iutenul  improrement  mnat  be  put  down,  and  kept  dowo. 
The  public  works  must  be  itnpped,  and  ilnpped  ibey  were  by  the  far-ramnl  law  of 
Harrh  39,  1843,  and  the  Erie  Canal  was  strewed  with  the  wreck,  from  Albany  to 
Boffalo.' 

"  With  the  hieli  credit  establiabad  for  tbe  atale,  by  the  proiisienB  of  the  very  aot 
which  Mr.  Buigles  cundemna,  it  may  seem  clesr  enough  to  bli  fervid  imaginalion, 
■Iter  a  lapae  of  aaven  years,  that  money  could  bave  been  raiaeil  tn  keeji  ou  with  the 
public  works.  A  recnrrence,  however,  tn  the  cundiiinn  of  the  fiiiaocn  and  ihe  credit 
of  the  slate,  in  February,  1843.  must  satisfy  every  rellecliug  mind  that  it  was  iai|>oa- 
uble  to  profiresa  with  Ihe  public  works. 

"  When  the  Legislature  met  in  Jniioery,  1843,  the  credit  of  the  stale  was  at  the 
lowest  poiat  of  depressitiD ;  the  contractors  on  ihe  public  works  had  nut  been  pnid  fur 
noolhs,  !n  many  cases,  al'.hongb  there  were  said  to  be  len  thousand  laliurers  em- 
ployed on  the  canals,  and  the  amoaul  of  arrenragea  actually  due  1o  contravtora,  which 
the  whi);s  reported  at  1600.000,  exceeded  two  aiilliouiand  a  half  dullaii,  eictiisive  of 
•473,000  fur  land  damages,  and  over  •400,000  for  breach  of  controcU,  by  the  law  of 
1842:  (Convention  Doo.  No.  47,  4.)  Besides  this  largo  and  nreasind  debl.  temporary 
loans  hsd  been  made  from  tnuks.  to  ihe  arannnt  of  a  million  and  ■  half  of  dollarsi 
the  princi|ial  portion  of  wbicli  was  dne  in  March  following;  the  interest  payable 
in  March  and  April,  on  iheaa  temponry  loans,  and  on  the  general  canal  delil,  aniountctl 
Id  •34n,000  more.  The  slate  bad  700  miles  of  cauals  to  be  rapaired  and  made 
ready  for  navigation  by  the  SOih  of  April,  at  a  coat,  ascertained  from  actual  resulta,  of 
•335,711  46.  The  Reneral  fund.  Trom  which  IIjO  means  for  the  support  of  the  grivem- 
weul  are  drawn,  had  pressing  claims  against  it  for  several  handreil  Uiouaand  dollarsi 
■od,  in  the  midst  of  ibeta  einbarrassmenla,  ttie  debt  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  or»' 
Med  by  tbe  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  state  to  the  £rie  Rail-road,  was  cast  apun  ibe 
treasury,  adding  (leTiSOO  lo  ita  annanl  disbnraemeiits.  To  meet  these  immeiiao  liabit 
itiaa,  tbare  was  in  the  troasnrj,  and  in  the  bands  of  Ihe  Commissioners  of  the  Canal 
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Fnod.  on  lbs  7ih  of  Febrotrr,  1812,  an  lbs  oomug  in  of^lw  dflBwende  itBte  oKom, 
iMi  Ihiu  two  bandred  tboniBd  dollai*. 

"  lu  JaDiiary,  Hr  SuigkM  aDcl  hii  Bnociatra  bad  mide  tlieir  report  far  borrawiBg 
more  mouey  ;  aaii  iu  iba  preceding  December,  after  tbej  knan  (hat  tbe  power  was 
aoon  to  paM  iulo  otfaer  haodi,  llie  Canal  Cooimiuiooen  continntid  to  ■dvenias  Eur 
maklns  Ivgo  contracU, '  pmvided  ihe  next  LegiBUture  «batl  make  an  appropriadoii.' 
The  whig  h'und  Comminionert  neported  iti  Jauuary,  that  ibe  surplui  toll*  at  ibe  cIom 
or  tbe  liKal  year  wbi  (600  000,  wbtch,  in  the  laneuage  of  ibe  report,  '  will  pay  (hs  in- 
Ier»tupoi]  Bti  additioiial  debt  of  ten  milUoDt  f>rdoIlara ;'  whereaa,  before  ibia  repart  wai 
primed  uiiil  laid  uu  ibe  lablea  of  the  member*,  every  doUw  ot  ihia  Kim  bad  been  es- 
peuded.  From  tlie  lit  of  January,  !841,  lo  tbe  29tb  o(  January,  in4a.  die  aggragau 
aum  of  13,200,000  in  atata  iiocki  bad  been  JHued  to  tbe  Erie  Bail-food  Company,  ia 
parceta  of  one  and  two  bundled  ihoiuand  dollar*  per  rooaib,  and  told  at  auction. 
And  although  1^00,000  of  ibi*  utock  wna  aoid,  auder  (ba  direcliun  of  the  whig  Comp- 
trailer,  after  Ihe  reault  of  tbe  elecuoo  w«*  known,  no  mouey  wa*  reterved  out  of  tba 
vatt  aum  to  pay  lbs  April  internt  on  Ibe  three  millioai,  and  tbo*  aid  in  luitaining  the 
credit  of  tbe  elate,  which  bad  been  to  liberally  iaiued,  and  which,  in  tbe  uanagement 
of  the  wlea,  bad  *o  uiterly  proatntted  tbe  credit  of  the  ■tuck*  of  lbs  atate. 

■'Or  the  cub  iu  bquki,  11,367,000,  the  auni  of  tM9,D00  wai  anavailsble,  and  a 
larfiK  amoont  more  became  ao  ioon  after :  and  oaCof  Ibe  whole  anna,  only  1300,000 
could  ba  realized  to  pay  the  intereal  on  Ihe  tlale  debt  in  ApriL 

"  lu  tbe  previi>ua  aeaeion,  Mr.  Hoffniao,  in  a  mitiorily  reperl,  had  diilioclly  aet  (brtk 
hi*  remedy,  which  was  to  atop,  aud  lax,  and  pay.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Q^een*,  tignad 
tliia  report  with  Mr.  IloQman.  Mr.  Luomia,  the  other  member  from  Herkimer,  bad 
■lau  brought  forward  the  '  people'*  reaoluliun.'  to  guard  against  future  indebtediie*^ 
■nd  he  again  intruduced  it  on  (he  lOlh  of  January,  1643  ;  and  be  and  Mr.  KoSman 
were  diligent  in  their  effort*  to  get  a  favorable  expreuion  ou  thia  reaoluliuu,  befora 
the  tax  law  cante  np,  and  thua  abow,  ibat  ibose  who  deemed  a  lax  then  nece**ary,  in< 
teuded  to  guard  against  il*  recurrence,  by'avoiding  that  ayatem  of  borrowiog  which 
bad  rendered  a  lax,  in  their  judgment  iudiapenaalilei  They  were  baSled.  however, 
in  their  efTorla,  aud  on  tlie24lh  of  March,  the  reanlution  wjia  laid  on  Ibe  tuble. 

-  In  Thia  *tate  of  thtiiga,  and  on  the  IStb  of  February,  1042.  Mr.  Flaig  preaeuidd  to 
tbe  Legi*tatnre  a  report,  showing  the  condition  of  the  finance*  in  all  the  department* 
on  tbe  7lii  of  February,  the  day  of  hi*  appointment  After  ahowing  the  want*  of  tba 
treaaury  to  amoQUt  to  mitliana.  aud  that  there  wa*  aalhority  by  law  to  make  temporarr 
loan*  to  anpfily  thete  wants,  the  report  aayi :  '  Bat  at  a  moment  when  *iiteen  buodred 
thousand  dullars  of  temporary  loan*  are  preuing  upou  the  *Uta,  and  no  fund*  provided 
to  meet  them,  and  wheu  ihe  Caiumiuiouer*  of  the  Caiiat  Fund  are  forced  to  ask  u 
extension  of  these  luaiia,  ii  it  niae  to  attempt  lo  replenish  the  treasury  by  temporary 
loan*,  or  by  in  isioe  of  stock  1  In  the  fuilgmeut  of  the  Comptroller,  the  true  reOiedy 
is,  to  pas*  an  net  for  a  mill  lax;  and  a*  aoon  as  ihi*  is  done,  temporary  loans  may  b« 
made,  baaed  npon  the  tax.'  It  is  alto  atated,  that  from  183S  to  1837,  there  wa*  ap- 
plied to  Ibe  cancelmealof  the  debt,  4107,000  more  than  Ihe  amount  borrowml  dnrfog 
the  same  period;  and  that,  daring  this  twelve  yean,  five  of  tbe  lateral  canals,  305  milea 
in  extent,  were  conatnicied — 'thus  ahowing  that  a  sauod  system  of  finance  i>  not  on- 
G-iandly  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  woika,  while  it  i*  indispi-naahle  to  tbe  credit 
of  the  public  atncka.'  It  showed,  alio,  that  from  ISSB.nuder  the  influence  o I  Mr. 
Bng|le's  Report,  lo  February,  1842,  four  years  and  five  Diontha  nea,ly  seventeen  mill- 
joDsuF  dDMirs  were  borrowed,  and  only  $614,000  paid  toward*  the  atate  debt,  leaving  u 
eiceisof  debtof  more  thaoaiiteenmilliousofdoliars.  And  the  report  added  :  'llisnot 
poaiible  to  uphold  ihe  character  of  elate  stock,  eo  Inog  at  it  is  ittued  to  aach  eioe**,  to 
pay  contracion,  aod  is  loaned  lo  iDsolvent  banks  and  needy  n)ll4-oad«.  Forced 
upon  an  overburdened  market,  ihrong h  each  obannsia,  the  credit  of  New-York  ia  meaa- 
tiped.  not  by  it*  own  vast  resoiircea  ai>d  ample  ravenne  of  two  millions  af  dollars,  but 
is  brought  down  to  tbe  urgent  necetsrtiea  of  a  needy  individna!,  or  of  a  corporation  oa 
tbe  brink  of  diatoliiliou.'  Alter  staling  Ihe  aisessed  value  of  ihe  real  and  penonll 
eatate  at  six  hundred  and  fiFty  millious,  the  revennet  at  two  and  a  half  milliuna,  and 
the  annual  prodoctt  of  agricollore,  manufacturet,  &c.,  at  two  bundred  and  thirty-«igbt 
miWnna  of  dollars,  the  report  taya  :  '  If  capitalist*  could  be  well  attnred  that  a  reaott 
to  these  vatt  reaouroe*  could  be  had  whenever  it  became  neceaaary  to  pay  the  debts, 
or  protect  ihe  credit  of  the  stale,  conld  tbey  deaire  betler  security  I  Aud  has  not  ihe 
lime  arrived,  when  it  i*  nbaolutely  necetaarr  thai  we  ahonid  diicard  all  temporary  ex> 
pedienCa  and  financial  contricanees,  and  call  at  once  npon  ihe  people  for  that  aubslantial 
aid,  to  enable  the  government  to  meet  its  obligalkma,  whidi  Ihay  alone  nan  gi-antl' 

"Mr.  Hoflmaawaaavsts*  to  thsiiaBe  of  a  aaven  par  cent,  stock,  not  wiabiug  lo  plaea 
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Aa  itBte  in  (be  mmrfcst.  lo  bid  tk*  oiMej  oa%  ol  tlis  huith  of  baNOBW  meo,  t»  oSer- 
ioK  a  rrution  mora  Iban  Ibe  legal  nte  of  inlaroac,  and  «  law  waa  paM«l  lo  borrow 
tISO.OOO  (o  complete  Ibe  lock*  on  tfae  Cbemang  Canal,  at  lix  |>er  ceut.  Cerbun 
bw>ki  which  bad  baned  aaaej  lo  the  coelraclon.  undertook,  earty  in  Uarcb,  to  d«eo- 
tiale  thn  loon,  and  ou  their  own  part  oBered  lo  make  the  iotereit  eqaivaleDt  lo  Iwehte 
per  ceat.  Tbe  law  garr  ■  pledge  or  paymeot  out  or  ibe  auqiliu  IoIIb  v(  tbac  year, 
md  Ur.  ¥\tge  added  a  wriueii  aMUTODce  that  $50,000  of  Ibe  loao  ibould  lie  paid  on 
tbe  firtt  of  AaRQit,  130.000  on  the  Snl  of  Beplember,  and  (30,000  on  iIm  &rat  of 
Movemher.  aaa  jet  ihe  loan  failed. 

■■  Tbe  tai  kw  of  IB4S,  wfaiob  Mupended  the  public  work*,  anlhoriied  moDey  ID  be 
borrowed  to  the  amoaut  of  mora  Ihaa  iiTe  milliont  of  dollara,  al  leien  per  cent.,  to 
meet  the  eneaaeinenta  of  Ihe  slate.  Afu-r  tbe  law  paiaed,  and  in  April,  IB43,  Mr. 
Flajg  Tuilad  nsw^Yuil,  end  ondeavored  lo  negotiate  a  loan  of  uie  million ;  uod  al- 
tfaungh  the  law  plaited  a  mill  laz  and  all  Ihe  canal  revenoe.  Tor  Ibu  reimlinraemeut  of 
tbe  loan  al  the  end  of  laven  yeara,  with  leven  per  cent,  per  annum,  pejabte  quarterly, 
he  could  not  obtain  it.  An  inatilution  iu  ihe  city,  having  half  a  million  of  dollBr*  on 
hand,  and  coDirdering  a  aevcn  per  cent  inveatment  lery  denrable,  waa  deterred  from 
making  the  loan  from  a  fear  that,  if  il  became  koowu  thai  an  iuTealment  of  ao  large  an 
aOMHiut  bad  been  made  iu  alate  atnakj.  it  would  create  alarm,  and  produce  a  mii  ou  the 
{nalitullou.  Nutioeof  two  weeka  waa  then  fiven  for  a  loan  ofa  mil  lion,  payable  at  llie  rata 
of  two  hundred  ihonaaad  dullara  muathly.  aod  only  (35,000  waa  offered.  And  il  waa  not 
BDlil  Jnne  that  the  loan  wai  taken  up,  m  sums  of  one  ihnoaand  daUan  and  upwanla. 

"  Thia  ihowa  concluiirely  Ibat  tbe  impulse  given  lo  iha  borrowing  system  by  the 
report  of  I83B.  and  tbe  extravBgant  expenditures  incident  >h««((),  bad  ao  completely 
broksn  np  ihe  luaadatioiia  uf  public  credit,  that  money  cnuld  not  leariily  be  borrowed, 
aveu  on  a  legialative  pledge  to  mmm  to  a  aoand  system,  and  an  oSer  of  the  hi^ilieat 
rate  of  interest.  How  preposteroas,  then,  ia  it.  for  Mr.  fiiigglas  to  aay,  that  wiihunt 
the  aid  of  any  of  ihete  RaaraiilieF,  Mr.  Flaga  could  ha*e  burrowed  money  lo  go  on 
with  Ihe  enlargement,  ilhe  bad  desired  to  do  an  f 

"  Whan  the  eSbrli  of  Governor  Beward,  at  the  extra  aeauoo,  to  repeal  ifae  act  of 
IBIS,  were  FruitrBled  by  tbe  firmoeaa  of  the  Legidatora,  the  public  credit  gradually 
improved,  alihnugb  the  iiate  paper,  end  that  aeatiun  of  the  whig  parly,  daiiouiioed  iba 
tax,  and  all  ihe  provlaions  of  Ihe  law  for  ptyiug  the  debt,  and  preserving  the  credit  of 
the  state.  In  the  city  of  New-Ywk.  a  large  porlion  of  Ihe  tsx-paying  whiga  approved 
of  Ihe  tai  and  the  hiw  a(  IBId.  Iu  about  one  yenr  Ihe  lii  per  ceula.  wero  above  par, 
•nd  in  a  few  months  more  five  par  cenc  loans  could  be  made  al  par. 

"  Mr.  Ruggles  soyi,  thai  under  the  whig  policy,  Ibe  locks  of  the  Erie  Canal  woald 
bare  been  finished  in  1814  ;  and  he  figures  up  a  loaa  of  some  uiehteen  mltlirina  which 
the  people  have  austained  in  interest  nn  annia  expended,  bdJ  id  the  saving  in  ilie 
noremenl  of  boats,  which  misht  have  been  made  by  increasing  their  tannage.  Tbia 
belongs  to  hia  'works  of  imagination.'  The  canals  were  never  in  a  better  cundi'ion 
than  they  were  from  1842  to  1B47,  and  were  ao  much  impmved  by  giving  t'uil  lour 
feet  of  water  to  them,  that  boats  carrving  BO  tons  navigated  ibem  with  Ihe  seine  ease 
••  boats  of  Btty  tons,  wbeo  less  alteniion  was  paid  to  bolloming  unt  the  cauala  and  less 
•hill  exhibited  in  constructing  boats.  Instead  of  monniing  over  lbl>  neriod  aa  '  seven 
yean  of  fiimine  or  folly,'  oa  Mr.  Rnnglct  inlimalea,  the  people  never  bad  greater  rea- 
son to  rejoice  for  (he  rich  return*  of  their  induatnr,  while  the  public  revenue  ateadilf 
iacrransJ.  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dullars  per  aunum. 

"Tkt  CmttUulioK  of  1846.— In  regard  (o  Ihe  Conatilnlion  of  IB4fl.  tbe  letter co»- 
riden  '  ibat  it  haa  ihorn  the  sta'e  goveniment  of  some  of  its  moat  nieful  and  necvsaaij 
powen.'  But  these  powun  are  nut  eiiinct,  and  can  oe  called  into  action  when  re- 
quired  by  the  whale  masi.  Whatever  haa  been  ahom  from  the  governmeni  or  iba 
representntive,  is  returned  tu  the  conalituency,  the  aafe  depoatlory  of  wbalever  con- 
cerns tlitir  own  well-being. 

'■  Mr.  Rugglea  aaya,  -ihat  Mr.  Hoffman  came  into  the  Convention  of  IR46.  flushed 
with  his  triumph  of  1845,  determined  to  engraft  its  whole  spirit  intn  our  organic  law. 
But  he  did  nut  quile  aucceed.'  The  truth  is.  that  the  financial  artinle  of  ibe  Conslitn- 
tion  relieves  tbe  tsx-payers  from  the  payment  of  Iceoi  lo  rait-ronda,  equal  lo  abnat 
•even  millions  of  dotlnrs,  and  pays  ibis  debt  from  the  tnlla.  It  also  reimburses  to  the 
treasnry  Ihe  anma  advanced  to  the  canal  fund,  which,  with  internal,  amounts  to  eleven 
tnilliinjB  and  a  noaner.  There  are  also  other  appropriations  from  the  canal  to  the  gen- 
eral riiitd,  showing  that  the  Provisions  of  the  oonititution  are  more  favorable  to  ibe 
general  fund  than  waa  the  law  of  1B4S.  by  about  twenty  ei(;ht  millions  uf  dollara, 
(Compts.  Rapnrt  of  1847,  p.  93.)  He  allndea  to  ihe  ■  destriiclive  propoaitioss  of  Mr. 
Hoffman.'    The  original  jnipodtioi)  of  Mr.  Huffmu  coalemplated  a  canal  sinkiog 
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fnnd  of  ll.niH^aO,  nntil  tba  debt  wu  paid.    And  ha  oontamplated  abir  iiiq)!!!*,  to 

ba  applieil  In  the  ealarfsment.  or  Iliat  and  other  wnrki,  nt  the  dlscrelion  of  Iha  hrA- 
latnre.  The  nection  wn*  k>  m-idilied  ai  In  f\ie  IJOO.OOO  annuiilly  leaf  to  the  aiiiking 
fnnd  nntil  IflSS,  md  $'inn,nnil  more  alter  thxt  per^nd;  and  aeoared  Uia  aarplai  to  th* 
enlarEetnenl  and  the  Rlack  River  and  Getwwe  Villsjp  eanali. 

'■The  financial  ai^iola  of  (he  Cnnatilution  ia  uhelBnliiill^v  lbs  wnrk  of  Michael  HoF 
man.  Few  men  bare  llad  the  oppormnil<r,  end  fewer  uill  the  ahililj,  to  erect  aiicb  k 
noble  monnrnent  to  their  own  memnrie*.  It  •acnrea  to  ihe  people  Ihe  nieani  of  nn- 
aenrinn  their  independence,  by  withholding  Trom  Iheir  niler*  the  power  of  inediag 
them  with  perpetanl  debt.  It  rnm<«het  a  nfe  Bncbonge  for  the  palilio  fiiilh  a^iaM 
the  innne  apirit  of  epecnlatinn,  and  i*  an  eRectital  guantnly  afniiiit  tlin  infamy  of  r«- 
pndiatinn.  f\ve  rtram  other  «tale«  have  alrendy  anBmfiad  on  their  orgaoic  1bw»  1h« 
principle,  that  debli  ihall  not  be  contracted  for  the  c^ndituent  lo  pay  without  hi* 
conaant.  Thii  will  in  fiitnre  ghintd  oar  free  inititation*  from  the  diahoaar  to  which 
theT  have  heretofore  been  eipoied,  by  the  recklenneaa  of  legiilatiou,  in  contraclJag 
debt*  beyond  the  meani  nf  the  people  to  pay. 

"The  tax-payen,  who  have  ulreaiiy  tmntributed  nearly  three  mitlinna  in  the  whole 
atate.  of  whioh  more  than  one  million  flitli  on  ibi*  oily,  hove  rea«ia  to  regret  that  Mr, 
Ririlet  did  nntdiaeoter  that  direct  laiei  for  iatornal  iinproremenla  operate  nneqnaliTt 
'  falling  aa  heavily  on  the  portion  of  ihq  atate  not  locally  benetiteil  by  the  publte 
wnrka,  aa  upon  the  more  fbnnonle  diatricta  that  eiyny  the  whole  of  thair  adnDtagea,' 
before  be  made  hia  report  of  1S38,  whiob  eaoaed.  eipenditnrei  involviag  Ibe  neceuitf 
of  a  tax. 

"  Tke  Sarplni  SontH*  of  1847.— The  application  nf  the  aorplna  toll*  to  the  pnbHo 
work*,  and  the  acta  of  Ihe  whig  alate  oifieeni  in  creadng  new  debt  to  get  money  to 
apend.  have  been  ao  folly  diacuaaeil  heretoibre,  ihat  we  ahall  iwtice  but  a  aingle  pai^ 
fraph  in  Mr.  Rnji^flet's  letter  in  relation  to  this  inati«r.     He  nya  : 

"  '  At  the  opuning  of  the  anaion  of  ibe  Legislature  in  II947,  Mr.  Flaxi  nnnoaneed 
the  anrplut  tolla.  then  applicable  lo  Ihe  public  wnrka,  to  be  |]  17,000,  and  in  Ihe  cniiraa 
of  the  BDtiimn.  in  view  of  the  iminenae  increaae  of  the  buaineas  of  ibe  canal*  of  ibtl 
aeaaon.  he  made  aotne  oonaiderable  adJitiona  to  that  amount.' 

'■  In  ihia  view  of  the  matter,  '  the  atory  ia  nnr  half  told,'  and  Mr.  RiijtRles  mnit,  or  aa 
a  cnnicientioaa  hTatorian,  ought  lo  have  known  it  at  the  time  he  penned  ihe  paragraph. 
The  facta  are  Ihepe  :  At  pa^e  8,  of  ibe  Annnal  Report  of  the  Fund  Commiiwirnort, 
tbe  eil invited  Mirnluafnr  1B17,  waa  giveo  at t-')ei..^oa  BO 

"  Add  anrplaifor  one-third  of  1340 IIT.SSO  87 

•' Total  aarplns |i7B,l30  8T 

••  On  the  asme  page  it  waa  atated  that  (here  wai  on  hsnil,  belonging  to  tbe  Canal 
FniMl,  |118.5fl0  46.  '  aubjeci  to  (he  appropriation  of  the  Leginlslure.'  Tbia  made  a 
total  of  (817.700  S3. 

"  At  (he  winter  aeuion  of  1847,  the  legislature  approprialed  (SSQ.OOO  to  the  en- 
largemeol,  (100.000  For  ihe  Black  River,  and  ll'Za.OOa  Gir  Ihe  Geueaea  Valley  Caul, 
exceeding  the  above  aum.  The  lullinf  1847  greatly  eiceedeil  Iha  aniicipHtioua  of 
the  atate  officer*,  and  at  Ihe  fall  ar^aion  the  turn  of  $559  000  wni  approprialed  (o  ibe 
enlargeniPnt  and  the  baaiut  at  Bulfilo  for  lake  TeHtela  ;  |,)D,000  f'lr  the  Gi-nriiee  Val- 
ley, aarl  (50,000  fnr  the  Block  Biver  Canal.  Theie  auma.  with  (100,000  fur  the 
OawBgo  Canal,  and  (10.000  for  the  improrenient  nf  the  (Jnelda  River,  miike  n  total  of 
nhont  a  millioa  and  a  half  appropriated  to  Ihe  public  wnrka  ill  lt(47.  Beaidea  bringing 
all  these  •uma  to  the  notice  of  the  Legialat'ire,  Mr,  Flagg  prepan^il  all  the  lawa  npriro- 
priatia^  the  money  and  atooka.    And  yet  the  iuferelicn  to  be  drawn  from   Mr.  Rug- 

Slei'a  letter  ia.  that  at  the  winter  iMaian  he  merely  announced  a  aurplua  applicable  to 
lecanata,  of  only  (117,000;  '  aiid  in  the  couraa  of  Ihe  aulamn  he  nude  aome  con- 
aidenthle  addilionato  the  amoaat.' 

"  The  correanondence  between  the  whig  gentlemen  of  Rocheater  and  Mr.  B'lgglea, 
io  iti  tone  and  the  lime  of  iu  appearauca.  evincea  a  aeltled  purpnae  to  pervert  lite 
pnblic  worki  to  partiaan  iiae*.  It  wai  kept  back  'mtil  a  few  days  before  the  general 
elnclion,  and  then  wna  hrotight  oiit.  aimiiltaneoualy,  in  all  the  principal  citiea  of  the 
atate,  ami  iti  publication  was  paid  for  as  on  a<lverti>emenl  in  aome  of  the  nautial 
papera.  accompanied  br  an  appeal  to  the  laboring  mrn  of  the  city.  Mr.  Rngglei 
comes  hefnre  the  pulilic.  oitensilily  to  vindicate  hIa  report  of  I83U.  and  to  relxike 
those  who  have  auaileJ  it,  and  this  vindicntioo  waa  ushered  forth  on  the  eve  of  the 
deecinn  of  ISO,  in  the  exoectatlon.  probably,  that  umo  partiaan  advantage  mar  result 
to  the  whil*  from  its  publication  ao  near  tbe  election  as  to  leave  no  tine  to  reply,  a» 
Mpt  to  Tludioale  the  truth  of  history." 

>glc 
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NOTICES  OF   NEW  BOOKS, 

Bi-Acxwcxio'i  Maqaximk  lad  the  Bkitiih  Quartirlt  Biyikw),    LaoDard  Scott  &  Co., 

79  Fultoil4I^M^  N'ew-Vork. 

Owing  tn  the  lata  ravotutiont  lad  eonntar-ramlationB  ■DtDng  the  nilions  of  Baropa, 
wbirb  fiHVB  Toltowed  each  olbir  ia  iDcb  quick  uicceMiuii,  and  af  which  "  Ike  eiid  u  rM 
jMt,"  Itie  leadins  )wrio<licHla  ot  Great  Britiiu  havs  hMfime  invnled  wiih  a  degras  of 
inlemt  lurpiiamg  tbai  wljicb  ha>  heratofora  attached  to  ihem.  Tbey  occupy  a  mid- 
dle gFDDnd  between  the  hasty,  diqoiuted,  and  nacaasariij  imperfect  recorda  of  Iho 
newipapert,  tiad  tha  elaborala  nod  paudaruaa  Lreatiaea  lo  Iw  fctiiiabed  b;  iha  biatorian 
■t  a  rntare  day.  WhosTar  reada  theae  perinlloala,  nbtaina  a  currect  and  cuDDecIed  ao- 
oonnl  oF  all  the  imporlant  political  eTenti  of  the  uld  world,  aa  tbey  occur,  and  learna 
the  TariouB  coDciuiiona  drawn  from  themb;*  the  loading  apirilauf  (he  age.  He  ia,iiHir» 
o*er.  furnitbed  willi  eluborala  and  acnte  diacuwinni  Dpun  thoae  great  |>riiici|>lei  of  aco- 
noDiy  which  apply  to  all  civiliied  counlriei.  Tbroiisb  llieae  inagazinea,  tha  viewa  ollb« 
gran  reformen  are  made  known,  and  are  combnied  bj  ihuie  wfco  cling  lo  the  trodilioca 
of  tbo  p«»l.  The  ihree  great  pattiea  of  Britain— Tory,  Whig,  aod  Badieal— are  heard 
through  theaa  organa,  which  are  ni  follow*  -.—The  London  QvarUrlj  Revim,  The  Eaiif 
birgk  RnicK,  The  NorfK  BriiUk  Reoiew,  The  WtitrntnUer  Reeicie,  aud  Bladicond't 
EdmiHTirIt  Magaiine.  Biadiiooi  nod  the  Lojidon  Qaartcrjji  are  Tory;  tba  EdnbtrgK 
fnJfw^Vbig;  and  the  Walmit,tter  Remao  Liberal,  tha  Horlk  Britiik  Raitie  vvif 
ita  eitabliahmeni  (n  the  Uat  great  ecclesiailical  moTemeiit  iu  Scotlaud,  and  i»  not  uttrm 
ia  in  view*  on  any  one  of  the  grand  deparlmeDti  of  buman  knowledge ;  it  wM  origi- 
Dally  edited  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  now,  aince  bia  deaib,  i*  coiiducied  by  Ilia  auo-in-Uw, 
Dr.  Hanna,  auociated  with  Gir  David  Brenater.  Tlio  reader  of  tlieae,  aa  in  a  mirrur, 
■aeiu  cpon  tba  atage.tbe  apiritiifprogreMatniggliug  wilL  Ihs  erroraaiid  prejudloeaof 
tbeduy,  and,  from  our  republican  puailinn,  learua  jmlly  lo  eatimate  ibedifficuUieaof  the 
nfarmer,  aud  the  decaying  reiialBiica  of  ibe  errur.  We  cau  aSiird  lo  imile  at  ibe  lin- 
gering deaire  which  aome  of  tlieae  wrilern  mauifeat,  lo  audertalue  our  ioiiilulioiii,  nx) 
coDlemn  Ibe  aonndneu  of  our  political  principle*,  when  we  observe  the  grenter  por* 
tion  of  their  m  rttiugs  devoted  to  tbe  meaiia  of  sUevialiug  ihoaa  njiaerie*  which  the  de- 
focU  nf  their  own  government  have  brought  upon  ibe  majuriiy  of  iia  people.  To  Hike 
and  read  Blllhne  qunlilira,  including  the  ajii riled,  spiteful,  giacefol,  aud  ^laceleta  Black- 
wood, is  uecetaarv  to  every  man  who  woold  be  iofoi  med  ul  tbe  progreaa  ot  aHhir*  tipoD 
the  conliaent  andiu  England,  and  there  i>  none  but  find  it  iiidiapenaable  lo  be  wulL- 
uifoi-mrd  upon  tbeea  matters.    Tbe  whole  live  are  obtained  of  Mr.  BcultfortlO. 

GiaNiti.!  A  Story  of  Wlcbnor  Wood.     By  Mar;  Howitt.    Colliiu  &  Brother,  S54 

PearUtreet,  New-York. 

Tbi*  admirable  lillle  work  Tor  jronng  tieraonj  is  full  of  intereit  nDd  intlrnction,  and 
well-mailed  with  those  characteriatici  that  have  mada  ihe  name  of  Maty  Howiu  so 
inpiilar  ia  both  connlrie*. 

PniLoioaEmigeliad.    By  the  aatbor  of"  Margaret,"  &c.    Phillip*,  Samptoa  dbCo., 

BarRiaiaTiTiTa  Mii;  Seven  Leolorea.     By  B.  W.  Bmenoa.    Phillip*,  Sampaon  & 

Co.,  BoaloD. 

Tbe  admirers  of  Mr.  Emereoa  will  be  pleased  lo  Bnd,  in  a  neat  volnma,  the  SeTeo 
Ledurea  upon  Bepmentativu  Man,  in  which,  after  hia  I'aibion.  that  geudeman,  baa  used 
the  oamea  of  Plato,  Swcdenborg,  Montaigne,  Bhakipeare,  Napoleon,  and  Goethe,  aa 
tmilB  10  not  very  clear  diMeTtalioni  upon  ihinga  iu  geueiai,  iuteilarded  with  Ihe  any- 
tnga  of  iba  "  representative  men,"  wbich,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  cluaa 
oounecliou  with  the  leit  of  the  leclnrar.  They  are,  however,  very  readalila,  ■•  a  col* 
laotiun  of  ooriouB  layioga. 

PluiAli  Naviia.     Pelbam,  or  the  Adventnrea  of  a  Geatleaua.    By  Bdward  LyUoit 

Bnlwsr,  M,  P.     Phillips,  Bampaon  &  Co.,  Boalon. 

Thi*  ia  tha  firct  of  a  tiew  edition  of  the  Pelham  Dovela,  got  up  ia  k  ray  haniliaiiw 
B^le,  at  35  cMita  per  nnmbar,  each  uumhar  coalainiag  a  but«1. 
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no  Notiea  of  ITtv  Both.  [Febtiiir) 

The  Othik  Sidk;  or  Kotei  for  tfae  Hiitorr  of  Iba  Wmt  b«lwneii  Mexico  and  th 
Ukited  STjtTEi.  Wi-ittm  in  Msiicn.  Truilaled  fmm  the  Bpnoith,  aiid  edllec 
wiib  uoiet.  by  Albert  C.  Bamuy,  Colonel  of  ibe  llib  Cniled  Stale*  lufaarn  dnria 
the  war  vhh  Mexicn.  AUb  portraiu  of  diiiingnl-<hed  officen,  plaiu  of  baulsa 
table*  of  foTCM.    Jokn  Wiley.  161  Broadway,  New-York. 

Colonel  Bamuy,  in  pmenting  tlib  work  to  the  American  reader,  bai  eeitiiinly  cot 
farred  a  grml  benefil  upon  tbn  public,  and  aided  in  throwing  light  op»D  the  prngna 
or  event*  through  that  atDgnlar  war.  The  work  i*  the  prodactiun  of  ten  Meileaa  get 
llemea  nf  taila  and  learning,  many  of  them  bring  acton  in  the  aoenea  which  tbei  n 
bite.  What  atrikei  the  Aroerican  reader  with  agreeable  inrpriie,  ii  the  eatira  abaeoc 
of  that  gawwnading  pompoiily  wbicb  haa  made  Mexican  docQBMit*  aa  ridicnlou  i 
Chineae  ediota. 

The  ityle  of  the  work,  and  the  literary  eicalleoce  of  iti  emation,  are  oofellie*  i 
Uciioau  hiitory.  It  ia  tbe  finl  credilable  literary  prodnclion  Ibat  erer  bu  appeire 
in  ibal  oounlry.  It  would  leein  thai  mere  oouCact  with  the  AinericaD  race  ba>  Uroc 
from  Ifaem  b  apark  of  vigor  aod  couimon  aeoia  which  the  event*  of  three  ceiitiiria 
have  hitherEo  railed  to  diolt.  The  American  race,  to  nte  the  idea  of  FalatstT,  are  n( 
only  in  Ml  I  actual  ly  vigorona  in  theinielTea,  bat  are  "  the  cau*e  of  it  in  other*."  Tb 
able  editor  and  traotbtOT,  Colonel  Raima^r.  voacbea  Tor  the  trntbrulneai  ol  ihe  itali 
menta,  that  ia  tn  aajp,  not  for  the  aoouracy  of  the  view*  they  tate  of  intenia'iaaal  b* 
(ere,  but  that  all  their  ttaiemeul*  are  fucti  aa  they  uuderatand  them.  The  work  ia  tber 
lure  •  moat  valuable  guide  to  the  Mexican  liJe  of  the  qiieation ;  without  a  koowledg 
of  which,  it  ii  in  vain  for  the  teeker  after  truth  to  be  *uoce«riil.  Under  all  the  ci 
tfnmalauoea.  the  candor  and  impartiality  of  tbe  history  are  wonderful,  coniiidsriag  i 
aouroe.  What  w  itated,  ii  giTen  clearly  aad  with  fidelity,  ahhougfa  there  are  man 
'  iwrlant  event*  ulently  pasied  over,  aa  might  iianirally  have  been  iiJerred,  when  t( 
^  '  sditon  nndertaks  to  relate  only  what  tbay  know.  The  volume  iboutd  b«  i 
ine  oanda  of  every  A - 

SRXKsrtaiti'i 

•elected.     Boaton  edition.     Phillip*,  Bempaon  &  6 

Thii  beaatlltil  edition  progreage*  promptly,  at  tho  extremely  low  price  of  35  cen 
per  number,  each  contniuiug  ■  play,  illustraled  by  an  exquiiiie  engraving  of  it*  chi 
female  character.  Numberg  4,5,  6  iiad  7,  contain  TmeljlK  Nigkt,  Meanre  far  Mtatur 
JVucA  Ada  aivnt  Nelkn^,  end  the  lire  of  the  poet,  with  iiortrait*  of  Olivia  and  Uabell 
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laHoaRnrHic  Efcrci.orjDiA  or  Sciekce,  Litiritdbi  imd  Amr,  ayatemattcalljr  a 
ranged  by  G.  Heck.  With  five  huudred  ttevl  engntvingi.  by  tbe  noat  diatinguiabi 
artist*  of  Germany.  The  text  tranalated  and  edited  bv  Spencer  F.  Baird,  A.  N 
H.  1>-.  rrofeiMir  of  Natural  Science*  in  Dickinaon  Cofleee,  Carlitle,  Fa.  Bndulf 
Garrigiie,  Pobliaber.  S  Barclay-atreet,  Ailor-Huuie.  New-Yark. 

This  immeniely  valuahle  work  has  reached  iti  fourth  nnmher,  which  enntsiDS  plat 
•ixty-fuar  to  eighty-three,  and  letter-text  pageaS^t  to  3SD  The  whale  work,  cnmpriai 
in  twenty-live  □umberi  and  SOO  engravingHi  and  furniihed  for  (35,  will  form  t.  tat 
eiegaat  and  comprehenaive  library,  embracing  every  range  of  human  knowledge.  Tl 
B«oei^ly  ofauch  a  work  for  rBference  muatbe  felt  by  all.  and  no  one,  who  baa  ones  e 
■mined  Ihe  beauty  and  convenieoca  of  the  preiant  edition,  would  auBer  himaelf  to  I 
wiihaut  it. 

DaKK  SctHEt  or  Hi*tobt.    By  G.  P,  B.  Jamea,  Esq.     Harper  Brotbara. 

In  Ihi*  litila  voluaie  Mr.  .lamca  haa  indeed  preaented  the  dark  Kene*  of  hiatal 
nchaa  may  well  oauMi  the  reader  tu  doubt.if  these  be  indeed  men.  They  contiwi 
Anboiae  of  Prance.  Arthnr  of  Bnglund,  Peritin  Warheck,  tha  Lail  Daya  of  th»  Tei 
plara,  tbe  Albi|enaeB,  tbe  Conapiracy  of  Cneva,  WaDenatein,  and  Hsrud  the  Or« 
Id  the  dreadful  tranaaolion*  here  reoonnled,  it  ia  woodsriiil  how  tnncb  the  ivIinoD 
Js*u*,  wbo  preardied  love  to  hia  fellow  men,  haa  been  the  pratait  lor  bloadsbt 
When  the  fierce  arqiy  of  the  Cruaadera,  nnder  ordara  of  tha  Abbot  of  Citeaoz,  poar 
thiuugh  the  vitley  of  the  river  Orbe  to  tbe  saganlt  of  Barien,  that  prelate  iwora  tl 
no  person,  nun,  wsman  or  child,  ihauld  receive  qoarter.  The  Riahoo  Benault  poaol 
out  to  him  that  there  were  man)!  Catbolic*  in  tbe  pUca,  atld  aaked  how  they  were 
be  diatingiuibed  in  woh  a  lenible  exeootion.  "KiU  aU,"  Mid  tha  prolato,  "O 
know*  hia  dwd."    And  all  wwe  sIud. 
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Tbr  MAiiiTVACTVmi  or  Ibdn,  in  mil  iti  bnaebe*,  iactuding  a  Deterjpthni  of  WdoV 
Cnltiiig,  Ooal-Oiggins,  ihe  Barqing  of  Chanxial  Hnd  Coke,  tbs  DlgcilB  and  Roaaliog 
af  Iron  On,  the  building  aiul  muiBgeiiwiit  of  Bliil  Furaacc*.  working  b;  cliarcoal, 
onko,  or  uilhraails;  tbe  Refilling  of  Iran,  and  ihe  oonveniDn  of  the  onide  iliUi 
Wraugbl  In>D,  by  Charcual  forpa  and  Puddling  PaniBoM  ;  alio  ■  dMcri[itiDD  of 
Furge  Hammera,  Rolling  Miili,  Blut  Macbiiiea,  Shot  Blue,  &ic.  &a. ;  to  which  i« 
MUfld  an  Eiwj  on  Ifaa  MuDuraclore  oT  Stul.  Bj  Fraderick  UTemaa,  Miniug  Bd< 
sineer.  With  150  Wood  Bagravlnga,  eioODtsd  bj  W.  B.  Gitwuo.  Uenrr  C.  Baird, 
Pbiladelpliia. 

Tb«  importaoea  of  tbe  manafnelDre  of  iron  fana  been  felt  and  acknowledged  in 
«Terj  age  end  natioo,  ainee  lu  AttBOtery  at  the  oonflagralioe  of  Muttul  Iria  in  Crete, 
ibirljr-tbrea  ceolnriiia  ainee.  The  proareaa  of  jla  mannfoclnre  was  ao  alow,  however, 
Ibatitwaa  not  until  the  year  1544,  that  it  wn  Grat  cut  in  EDglanil,  hI  Blackttead, 
Siuaei.  Daring  the  three  hundred  yean  which  have  lince  elB[iiled.  ita  pm^reu  hu 
been  tery  rapiiT,  and  the  metal  ia  now  being  developed  in  the  Uiiiled  SihIob  in  a 
manner  •orpaaaing  in  rapidity  and  quantity  tbo  experience  of  any  other  natiou.  The 
treatiie  of  Mr.  OTarman,  on  Ihit  ini]Hirtaut  ■uliject,  embracea  all  the  njanifald  improTa- 
menti  in  the  operation,  in  all  its  ramificalioni,  aiid  in  n  manner  lo  tutereat  the  general 
reader,  as  well  aa  to  inatruci  the  praciioii  operator.  It  ii  a  aulijecl,  of  which  no  idbd 
of  edncBlion  and  inlelligeuce  ihootd  be  ignorant ;  and  this  volume  ia  every  way  calco- 
laled  to  amniB,  while  jl  impnrta  tbe  moat  uacfoi  Infbnntilian.  At  the  preaent  day  ii  ia 
Indiapearable  lo  the  private  library. 

ffrw-ToBK — Pjiit,  Fkmmt,  .(Kn  FoTHRKt   Oompriiing  a  Hintory  of  Now-Tork,  a 
Duacripiion  of  ita  Pfeaeol  Condition,  and  an  BitimBte  of  iis  Futiirs  Increaip.     By 
E.  Porter  Balden,  M,  A.,  Projeclor  nf  the  Model  of  New-Vork.     O.  P.  Putnam. 
Tbe  materia!!  for  lhi>  work  have  bean  pmcured  entirely  from  official  aourcea,  (ai 

will  he  aeao  from  Ibe  prefiace.)  and  moatly  from  the  Tcoorda  and  papen  of  the  city, 

wbiub  were  placed  by  puUic  aot  of  tbe  Oommon  Council,  in  iipril  hut,  at  tbe  dia- 

poaal  of  tbe  ambor. 

(  promioeat  pnUio 

fiiM  EowiHD  3r«hak,  or  Railway  Specalatora.    67  Calbarine  Sinclair,  anlfaoreaaof 

tbe  ■'Journey  of  Life,"  &c     Harper  Brolbera. 

Ai  far  aa  we  know,  this  ia  the  Rrat  romance  to  which  tbe  eilrBordinary  ai^nea,  Itat 
attended  the  railroad  bubbleaoftbelut  few  yearaio  En^hind.have  ^vcn  riiie.  That  moat 
extraordiuar*  deluaion  which  aeiied  upon  all  claiau  of  aociety,  ntaiuB  a  few  designing 
men  to  the  bigheil  poiut  of  pnblic  eouaideration,  only  to  hurl  tbem  diwn  in  dtagrace, 
BiBid  a  ditmayed  and  enraged  people.  The  field  ia  a  new  and  rich  one,  and  appear* 
to  have  been  tornad  to  aome  •econnt  in  the  preaaal  inatance. 

MiKniRi  or  TBX  Liri  or  WitttAH  Wibt,  Attorney-Gmenl  of  the  United  Slatea- 
By  Jofan  P.  Kennedy.  New  and  reviaed  edition.  Lea  &  Dlanchard. 
It  is  bat  recentlv  tbat  we  had  tbe  pleunre  of  noticing  the  publication  of  this  Otoat 
valuable  work,  and  we  are  now  gratified  at  finding  that  it  haa  been  ao  well  appreciated 
by  lbs  palilic,  aa  to  call  fitr  a  new  and  reviaed  edition.  Tbe  amiable  cbaracler  and 
brilliant  reputation  of  Mr.  Wirt,  render  the  memoir  ai  attractive,  u  the  mailer  ia  in- 
•tnictive.  Such  men  bear  a  nalioml  characler,  which  it  ia  well  in  ibne  later  daya  10 
cberiah.  It  ii  by  a  ctautant  recurreuca  to  the  firrt  principlea  of  oar  BOVemroent,  end 
tbe  oprighlcbanioler  of  bet  earlier  ataleameu,  that  our  glorioua  Union  la  to  be  ourmred 
and  pra>  erred. 

DiCTloNiirT  0*  MacHaaic*.  MlCBTiin,  Engine  Work,  and  Bagineering.  Deaignad 
for  Practicat  Woikiog  Men,  and  ihoae  loleoded  for  tbe  Eucineeriiig  prnfeaatoa, 
Blited  by  Oliver  Byrne,  formerly   Profesw>r  of  Halhamatlca,  College   of  Civil  Ed- 

{ineen,  London  ;  aathor  aad  invenior  of  "  the  Caloulaa  of  Fortn,"  "  the  New  aiid 
mproved  Byatom  of  Logarithma,"  "  tbo  Element*  of  Budid,  by  Colon,"  eto.  etc 
Die.    D.  AppleloQ  St  Co.,  SOO  Broadway. 

Thia  work  ia  of  large  Svo.  liie,  containing  nearly  tteo  fi^uaiut  fagf.t,  upwards  of 
jyieta  kandrtd  plattt,  and  itx  Ihaniatd  imo£eiilM.  It  will  preaent  work ing.dra wings 
aaid  deacriptiona  of  tbe  most  important  mtohines  in  ibe  Utuled  States,  ludependeut 
of  the  results  of  American  ingenuity,  ii  will  oootain  eomplete  praotioal  ireatiaa*  om 

>oglc 


nn  Notiea  of  Nem  Book*. 

Msobaiiiei.  Machinerj.  Engine- wtirk,  and  Engineenng ;  wIQi  all  tint  ii  mefal  in  man 
tbaii  one  thnnmwl  doIlBn'  worlh  of  tblio  Tulnnisi,  mi^iiiDM,  and  oibsr  book*. 

When  wec>>ntemri1iii«tha  voit  iutereili  of  ihii  cnaalry,  ill  rapid ly^xtead in g  tnri- 
tory  Biiil  grealneM,  laiptiUed,  u  it  n:re,  hj  phyiicfll  meBiii,  (he  imporuneo  of  >  ihop- 
oagh  dlueininBtiun  of  tlie  grant  priaclpl«  of  inactiBiiics,  aiid  the  mollifarioui  farmi 
in  tvlikh  ihey  hava  liaaD  Bpi>1iei]  \a  every  purpnae  by  mudani  geaiiM,  bemms  aelT- 
eiriilant.  Tua  publiihen  of  Ihi*  work  appear  to  htve  inareJ  nn  aipeim  in  ihe  prepa- 
riiiuii  of  BCunrBta  dmwiugi  of  all  machlnri  now  Id  um  in  Enmpe  ind  Amerioa.  Pa*- 
'      ■■    ■  •         •  ':■  alt  depinmenti  of  iadustry   can,  almoit  ar    ~ 


slaiica.  ondarBtand  all  that  hai  been  done  to  accslentte   nn>dac(iaii  in   bis   partiooltr 
branch,  auU  no  Ous  who  undarataodi  hi*  true  inlereala  will  b«  (filhaat  it. 


Kti  DB  Olivih  GnLViHiTH ;  )aclad!ag  a  variety  of  piece* 
now  lirtt  crillecled.  By  Jaine*  Prior,  author  of  "  Life  of  Buike,"  Ac  Qaorge  P. 
Futuoin,  155  Broadway. 

In  our  December  Dam  bar  we  bad  iha  pleature  of  annauncing  the  Gnt  ToTamaof 
this  Ueaiitirut  edilinu  iirGulilimiih'i  worki.  The  lecond  haanow  made  ii>a|>pearaaca, 
Oompriniig  "  letter*  frum  a  citizen  of  iha  world  lo  hiB  ftieud  in  the  Ea>1,"  togelber 
with  a  frimitlnr  iiilrnduclion  to  the  ataJy  of  ualiinl  bistn'ry.  The  iiyle  tii  which  the 
edition  \t  got  up,  ii  every  way  tasleful.  and  aa  well  in  the  typograpby  a*  the  eogr*- 
TiugBDiul  qiiality  of  the  paper  doe*  great  credit  tn  Ihe  publiuer.  Both  the  maoor 
and  the  mauuer  are  iadiapssaabte  to  a  well  *elected  library. 


Thia  beanliful  tittle  volDine  recnrdi  aome  remarkable  event  ai  bavf ag  oeonrrwl  on 
•Mcb  day  of  the  year,  and  appliua  thereto  aome  apt  quotation  ttota  Shak*pear»— tbut: 
'■  June  Sib,  Tatriak  Henry  died,  1799." 


Thi*  ia  a  very  graphic  and  trolhftil  ikelcli  of  Ihe  atats  nf  poor  Ireland,  Khowiag  is 
bi>ld  relief  llie  mtierie*  lo  whicb  the  philaitlhropic  government  of  Englanil  bai  reduced 
the  geiisruai  hearted  nstivea  of  the  mci*t  ferlile  iiland  in  the  world.  Embracing,  ai  il 
doe*.  Ihe  recent  alirring  eveuti  and  abortive  attempla  at  political  emandpatioB,  lh« 
timmtive  baa  much  of  iotereiL 


Tlie  bigfa  popninrity  of  Mr.  Lever  makee  Ihe  appearance  of  any  wor^  from  hiaable 
pea  ver«r  accrptable  to  the  poblic  ;  and  the  completlau  of  the  proaent  one,  well  illo*- 
Mt«d,  Irum  the  prea*  of  the  Meur*.  Knrpen,  ia  not  among  the  leait  agreeable  of  tlie 
annonunDrnents  of  the  day.  Althongh  Ihti  may  not  have  the  life  and  bnmor  ofObarle* 
O'Malley,  it  fully  Buitaiu*  tbehizta  repotnlion  of  tbe  aolhor,  and  pre*enti  anew  phaaa 
to  that  ja*t  chanotar  with  which  the  reader*  of  the  "  Knight  of  Qwione"  wer« 
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PKDKRAI  PIIfANCES." 

The  pHneip*!  ipring  of  onr  sctioiu  wu  to  h&ve  the  government  of  the  Mate  in  our 
buidi ;  that  oar  prinoipal  view*  were  the  coiutTvatiini  a  tioM  pover ;  gitml  emplofuutilt 
la  onrttlvtt.  groat  apportnnitiei  of  rewaidiug  ihoee  who  have  helpM  to  turn  u>,  aod 
of  hurning  thoM  who  stood  in  oppoutioa  to  ui  \ — Belingtrokt. 

By  the  theory  of  our  iDBtitutioDH,  as  well  as  those  of  ihe  more  mooirchn 
eal  adminittratioD  of  Great  Britain,  tbe  purse  strings  of  the  natioD  are 
auppos^d  to  rest  with  the  popular  branch  of  the  government.  The 
Bouse  of  Commons,  as  well  as  of  RepresentatiTes,  is  the  immediate  agent  a( 
the  tax-paying  people,  and  these  claim  the  right  neither  to  be  taxed  without 
their  consent  nor,  to  he  taxed  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  see  proper  to 
permit.  The  tTtditional  law  of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  written 
mandates  of  our  own,  require  that  all  money  hills  shall  originate  with  the 
"  lower"  Bouse.  This  phrase  "  lower  house"  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed, like  many  other  nsmes,  and  usages  among  us,  from  our  monarchi- 
cal ancestors,  althoush  tbey  apply  but  awkwardly  to  our  republican  cir- 
cumstance. In  England,  where  the  power  comes  down  from  the  throne, 
that  class  of  legislators  is  the  highest,  which  ranks  nearest  the  seat  of 
power ;  the  representatiTss  of  the  people  are  consequently  the  lowest  in 
the  scale,  and  these  ere  permitted  to  sit  as  legislators  at  all  only  at  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  and  may  hy  him  be  aummoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
Lords,  reprimanded  and  dismissed.  In  the  United  Slates  the  reTcrse  is 
tbe  case ;  the  seat  of  power  is  in  the  people,  for  whom  the  representetiveg 
more  immediately  appear,  the  senate  being  in  fact  rather  the  representa- 
(ive  of  state  Borereignty  than  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  in  their 
eollectiTe  capacity.  The  Hoose  of  Representatives,  therefore,  if  rank 
should  be  arrogated  by  either  branch  of  the  government,  is  of  the  highest 
grade.    The  constitution  has  made  it  requisite  that  all  hills  for  raising 
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reTSniW  sball  origiatte  in  the  House  of  Keprewn  tali  Tea.  This  faiBiiig  of 
reTOQue  fur  the  euonomical  sdmiaiatration  uf  neerssary  gorerDnieDt  is  the 
moot  important  businew  of  the  national  legislature.  It,  of  course,  em- 
braces the  whole  power  over  the  natiooal  purse;  no  expenditure  of  tbe 
public  tooney  can  legall;  be  made,  uoless  it  has  beea  proposed  aad  deter- 
miaed  od  by  vote  iu  the  House  of  Represent atites.  Tbe  Senate  has 
merely  a  concurrent  option  in  the  matter,  and  the  esecutire  branch,  if  tbe  . 
bill  passes  by  two-tbirds,  hasonly  to  perform  faiinfully  what  is  thus  ordered. 
The  people  themseWed,  through  their  representatiTes,  are  to  consider  what 
expenses  may  be  incurred,  and  they  are  hound  to  find  the  means  of  meeting 
all  such  as  they  determine  upon.  It  would  sppear,  however,  to  be  the  case, 
frnoi  tbe  nature  and  tenor  of  the  executive  reports  made  to  Congress,  that 
tbe  reverse  of  all  ihia  ie  true ;  that  the  Cabinet  Officers  snd  their  Beau- 
reaux  have  to  consider  how  much  money  they  can  conveniently  expend 
in  the  promotion  of  party  schemes  through  the  application  of  the  public 
money  and  patronage,  and  to  send  in  tbe  sum  total  through  the  report  of 
theSecretaryofthe  Treasury  to  Congress,  and  demand  its  payment,  without 
in  any  degree  condescending  to  explain  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
expenditure.  Such,  eminently,  is  the  document  offered  to  Congress  by  Mr. 
Meredith.  An  attempt  to  remedy  Uiis  growing  evil  in  some  degree  was  made 
■t  tbe  last  session  of  Congress,  by  the  passsge  ofa  law,  requiring,  after  tbe 
30th  of  JVine,  1849,  that  tbe  grosa  amount  of  all  duties  collected  should  be 
returned  (o  the  TrsasuTy  without  any  deduction  for  expenses.  The  Secre- 
tary was  required  to  send  in  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  collecting  tho 
revenues,  that  specific  appropriations  may  be  made  by  Congress  (or  that 
object     The  4th  section  of  the  act  was  as  follows : 

"Section  4.  And  h»  it  further  enacted,  That  ao  mneh  niane^  as  may  b« 
necessary  to  pay  tfaa  expenses  of  coilecEioiu  refflrred  to  in  the  o«xt  preceding 
section,  ioclnding  the  first  half  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  aad  until  specific  appro- 
priationB  fi>r  the  objects  shell  be  made  \tj  Congress,  be,  and  the  same  sre  hereby 
appropriated,  oat  of  anj  money  in  the  treasury,  to  be  sxpended  after  tbe 
thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  thereof,  conformably  to  law  and  regnlnlJoD :  Provided,  That  the  ei- 
penses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs  sbnll  not  thereafter  exceed  the 
sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  and  uxty  thousand  dollars  per  anonra,  together 
with  sneh  sums  as  under  the  law  are  paid  into  the  treasury  for  drayage,  cartage, 
labor,  and  storage;  and  in  proportion  for  a  less  time." 

The  expenses  for  coHeding  (he  revenue,  $33,034,376,  in  1848,  reach- 
ed $3,133,036,  which  was,  as  increased  by  the  war,  a  larger  aum  than 
was  ever  before  expended  for  that  purpose.  In  1831,  the  revenue  was 
936,771,388,  and  the  expense  of  collection  11,316,009.  Congress, 
therefore,  in  view  of  returning  peace,  had  reduced  the  amount  to 
<1,560,000  per  anuam.  The  eection  of  law  plainly  orders  that  this  re- 
duction shall  take  effect  "thereafter,"  viz.,  the  thirtieth  June,  1849. 
Now  it  clearly  became  the  duty  of  tbe  Secretary  to  set  about  making 
such  reductions  as  would  gradually  bring  the  expenses  within  the  amount 
ordered,  without  detriment  to  the  service.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however, 
he,  hoping  that  the  fall  elections  would  give  such  a  complexion  to  Con- 
gress a«  would  sustain  hia  proceedings,  construed  the  taw  to  mean  that 
the  redactions  were  not  to  take  effect  until  January,  1850 ;  and  tbe 
A itorney- General  consented  to  that  construction.  Accordingly  he  in- 
creased the  expendilures  of  (he  first  six  months,  by  sinecure  appoint- 
ments and  enhanced  salaries,  to  an  amount  never  before  reached  for  a 
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nmilar  period.  In  the  neantime  tbe  democncj  triamphed  at  the  fall 
flIectioDB,  and  an  ineomiptible  Congrw  presented  itaelf  to  tcratiaiza 
tbe  conduct  of  executire  officers.  When  this  Congress  assembled,  ihe 
first  tbiDg  dooe  was  for  the  Seoretary  to  ask  for  a  repeal  of  tbe  law  of 
Harob,  which  he  bad  rioJated,  and  for  as  appropriatioa  of  u  increased 
HED,  lo  meet  bis  inordlDale  outiay. 

The  want  of  organization  in  the  House  delayed  action  for  a  time,  but 
finaHf  tbe  Sena(e  agreed  that  he  should  have  for  tbe  year  the  same  ram  aa 
waa  expended  in  1848  in  lime  of  war.  Tit.,  $3,132,636,  but  inaamuch  aa 
|l,29l,Wr7  21  had  already  been  expended  in  the  first  half  of  the  yetr, 
there  would  remain  of  this  sum  but  S840,739  62  for  the  second  half  of 
the  vear  ;  and  altbovgh  that  sum  was  (60,739  more  than  the  law  of  March 
ordered,  the  Secretary  begged  daily  at  the  door  of  the  Ways  and  Means, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  for  "  more."  Mr.  Bayly,  tbe  sble  chairman,  in  order 
that  the  country  might  not  suSer  for  the  miseondact  of  the  officer,  in  not 
makinti  timely  redyction,  agreed  to  allow  him  for  the  last  half  of  the 
year  one-half  tbe  sum  expended  in  1848,  riz.,  tl,066,»l8.  Th;s  would 
make,  witk  theaum  already  expended,  93,358,215,  for  tbe  year,  nr  7  per 
cent,  of  the  revenue.    A  few  figures  will  show  the  wboie  at  a  glance: 


Sbt  Hondu.. 

..    *7eo.oofl., 
..     rBo.o(W., 

...1,291,897  ai-. 
...1,335,000  OOt.. 

2,eiM>7,3l 

bUL                   W,r.  .nd  MM.. 
..l.a9M97  ai....l,291.BB7  SI 
..      840,739  S2....1,0«6,3IS  00 

Tatd 

S,132,S16,73         3,350,215,21 
t  AAsd  for  bf  Sccnurr, 

Mr.  Bayly  poeiibly  in  his  anxiety  for  tbe  public  weal  went  too  far  in  allow- 
ing this  exorbitant  sum.  If  tbe  Secretary  did  not  reduce  bia  expenses  in  the 
first  aix  months  to  the  limit  of  tbe  law,  why  should  he  not  do  so  in  the  last 
six  raonthsl  Inetead  of' doing  so,  the  same  wasteful  and  abominable  ad- 
min iatratton  of  the  customs,  by  inefficieni  and  incapable  men  who  were 
put  in  the  places  of  able  officers,  ia  continued.  While  these  enormous  ^ 
expenses  were  persisted  in,  the  Secretary  aonght,  on  hia  own  responsibi- 
lity, to  increase  the  tariff  to  meet  them!  This  was  done  by  issuing 
a  circular,  requiring  the  importers  to  pay  the  expense  of  weighing, 
guaging,  and  measuring  goods,  subject  to  duty,  with  the  labor,  cart- 
age, storage,  and  other  expenses  of  appraisement.  This  was  equal,  for 
ezainple,  to  an  increase  of  40  cents  per  ton  duty  wi  iron,  and  }ct.  per  lb, 
OD  sugar.  An  executive  officer  thus  took  upon  himself  to  alter  the  whole 
revenue  system  of  the  country.  The  order  of  ihe  peoplethroughCongreei 
was,  (hat  Ihe  erpeiutt  ihoutdnet  exeted  a  certain  sum.  This  was  construed 
into  a  power  to  make  the  people  pay  the  expenses  by  increasing  their 
taxes,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Meredith's  particular  friends,  the  iron  masters 
of  his  native  state.  The  people  who  are  all  coQSumera  of  iron,  sugar,  dii-c., 
forbade  certain  expenses.  Mr.  Meredilh^pparently  thinksthattocontinue 
tboae  expenses,  and  make  tlie  people  pay  them  in  the  enhanced  coat  of  iron, 
instead  of  directly  from  tbe  Treasury,  is  obeying  the  order  1  This  high-hand- 
ed attempt  to  alter  the  revenue  system  is  the  more  glaring,  that  only  a  short 
time  since  a  favorable  treaty  with  tbe  German  states  wae  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  on  the  ground,  that  by  stipulating  reciprocel  duties  it  was  a  usur- 
patioa  by  tbe  executive  or  treaty-making  power  of  the  right  to  "  regulate 
commerce"  which  belongs  to  Congress  alone.  Mr.  Meredith  is  oraered. 
to  cartail  expensea,  and  be  iaereases  the  tariff  instead.  ^  I  ^' 
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EziraordiDsi;;  u  is  thia  circular,  it  is  not  more  bo  thaa  the  atrange 
tenor  of  the  annual  report  which  raised  the  expeafliture  of  the  'jear 
$7,641,000  above  the  current  approprialioiiB  of  CoDgresa.  A  statemeDt 
is  presentee)  to  Congress  to  the  effect  that  the  Executive  d^artment  hare 
concluded  to  ^end  t43,65l,685  94  in  the  fiscal  year  IPSO,  and  $44,997^ 
092  73  fnr  the  jear  1851,  and  that  in  Tiew  of  this  expeodilare  tbej  will  re- 
quire, in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the  tsies,  authority  to  borrow 
t  J  6,475,215  3H;  that  is  to  say,  for  two  years  the  estimaiea  of  expenditure 
are  {88,646,578  67,  and  the  estimated  rereoue  from  all  sources  t70,088,- 
499;  thus  exhausting  the  $2,184,974  28  that'wu  in  the  Tresaury  July 
I,  1849,  and  requiring  an  issue  of  new  6  per  cent,  stock  to  the  extent 
of  S16.376,2I6  39,  in  a  lirae  of  profound  peace,  and  with  a  larger  te- 
Tenue  from  ordinary  sources  than  has  been  received  for  many  yeara. 
The  first  thing  that  ilrikes  the  reader  ia  contemplnting  this  extraordinary 
Btatemeni,  is  its  great  similarity  to  the  abortive  trick  played  off  upon  the 
people  on  the  accession  of  the  same  parly  to  power  in  1841.  When  that 
event  look  place,  the  same  cry,  Qmanating  from  Wuhington,  was  apread 
abroad,  that  there  was  so  "  immense  deficit  in  revenues,"  that  the  deitt 
was  t3l,3l0,014  30.  The  Washington  organ  of  the  new  administrstioD 
aiated,  June,  1841 — 

"  From  the  1st  June,  1837.  to  the  4th  March,  1841,  there  appears  ea  exceaft 
of  oxpendilures  met  wveoue  of  THIRTY-ONE  MILLION  THREE 
HUNDRED  AND  TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  ! !  This  ia  the  •  Na- 
TKinAL  DEBT.'~the  legacy  of  Loco-focoisni — Mr.  Ewiug  calls  it  so  rightlj. 
He  recommeDda  that  it  be  fandtd." 

Such  stslements  as  these  were  made  the  pretext  for  calling  the  extra 
Session  of  Congress,  in  order  to  fund  this  "  debt,"  abolish  the  Indepei^ 
denl  Treasury,  and  restore  s  high  tariff.  Mr.  Ewing,  the  present  head 
of  the  Home  Department,  came  before  the  country,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  a  report  in  which  be  attempted  to  sustain  the  allegation  on 
which  the  call  for  the  extra  Session  was  founded.  The  whdle  country 
waa  anxiously  expecting  the  details  of  the  alleged  debt,  to  meet  which  an 
extra  Session  bad  been  convened  at  greet  expense.  It  finally  appeared, 
composed  of  the  following  iiems,  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Ewing ; 

Sorplns  in  Trensury,  JBtiiiaT7, 1837,  ioclnding  4th  inatalmeut  due 

the  States - 117.109,473,26 

Receiqta  from  sslea  of  Stock  of  the  United  States  Bank,  &c.,.        9.124.747.00 
Treasury  Notes  ontttanding  March  4,  1041 j«,.       5.648,513,40 

Total $31,882,732,66 

Less  Cash  on  band,  March  4, 1941 '. 573,718,46 

Tolat  debt  to  be  fimded $31,310,1)14,20 

The  exhibition  of  such  a  statement  as  this,  as  a  debt  due  to  some  one, 
which  it  was  imperative  for  Congress  to  provide  for  in  extra  Session,  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  country,  was  met  with  the  contempt  it  deserved — 
a  trick  so  palpable  was  fatal  to  any  confidence  that  might  have  been  re- 
posed by  (he  public  in.  the  new  government.  The  extra  Session  was  an 
abortion,  and  although  the  government  succeeded  in  repealing  the  Inde- 
pendent  Treasury,  raising  the  tariff  because  it  was  short  of  revenue,  and 
direating  itself  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  by  distributing  tbem 
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vaoag  the  States,  in  order  to  enbance  the  seeming  aecesaitj  for  borrow- 
iDg,  it  destroyed  its  own  credit,  and  could  not  negotiate  a  6  per  cent,  etock 
on  aoy  lermB,  It  will  be  observ^  that  in  this  period,  frnm  1837  to  184 1 , 
the  government  had  been  engaged  \a  one  of  th«  moat  expensive  and 
bloodj  Indian  wars  thbt  ever  deTsatated  ita  borders,  and  that  it  had  qlso 
been  under  great  expeneeB,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Congress  for  manj 
improTements  suggested  by  the  speculative  spirit  of  previous  years.  At 
th&same  time  the  terrible  revulsion  that — eraanating  from  London — rolled 
over  the  commercial  world  in  concentric  waves,  bankrupting  merchants, 
companies  and  governments,  in  its  course,  had  deprived  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment of  its  revenues,  and  exposed  it  to  the  danger  of  immense  losses, 
from  which  nothing  but  the  skill,  energy  and  forecast  of  the  Hon,  Levi 
Woodbury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  saved  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  surplus  revenue  that  was  to  have  been  loaned  to  the  States, 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  current  revenue  diminished  by  loss  of  customs 
was  replenished  in  some  degree  by.tbe  amounts  realized  from  the  stock 
owned  by  the  government  in  the  late  United  .States  Bank.  These 
amounts  enabled  the  government  to  sustain  an  expensive  war,  and  to  psss 
through  a  revulsion  which  had  ruined  half  the  world,  with  only 
C5,648,SI2  40  of  Treasury  notes  outstanding  at  the  close  of  its  admini^ 
tration.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Ewing  had  the  hardihood  to  insinuate  that 
a  surplus  diminished  under  such  circumstances,  was  a  debt  to  fund  which 
Cncgteaa  must  be  assembled  in  extra  Session,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
him  to  continue  in  office,  and  he  was  at  once  supplsnced  by  Mr.  Forward. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Meredith  assimilates  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  to  the 
elap-trnp  practiseJin  the  former  report  of  Mr.  Ewing,  that  the  aid  of  the 
"  Hume  Department"  in  its  manufacture  is  evident.  The  mode  in  which 
the  expenditures  of  any  year  are  made  to  appear  very  large  by  an  incom- 
ing Secretary,  is  to  crowd  permanent  and  indefinite  appropriations  into  that 
year.  A  little  explanation  may  enable  the  general  repder  the  belter  to 
understand  the  financial  trick:  A  law  of  Congress  of  1795  requited  that 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  shall  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress annually,  distinguishing  the  expenditures  under  each  head  of  appro- 
priation, showing  the  amounts  that  rem^iin  unexpended,  and  to  be  account- 
ed for  in  the  next  statement,  of  each  and  every  appropriation.  It  is  ibe 
case  that  sometimes  Congress  approprintes  for  certain  purposes  more  mo- 
ney than  is  found  to  be  actually  required  for  them  in  the  progress  of  the 
year,  and  a  balance  therefore  remains  unexoended  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Thus,  as  an  example.  Congress  in  1^46  appropriated  (9,U00  for 
Dew  Mint  machinery,  at  Chariotte.  N.G. ;  of  this  only  94,500  was  ex- 
pended, cuiisequentjy  there  was  94,5(>0  "  balance  of  appropriation,"  st 
the  close  of  the  year.  This  might  or  might  not  be  required  in  the  next 
year.  In  nrder  to  prevent  abuses  growing  out  i>f  these  balances.  Congress, 
as  early  as  1795,  passed  a  law  which  ordered  all  such  appropriations  to  be- 
come void  at  the  dose  of  the  Mcond  year  from  the  Hate  of  the  appropri- 
ation, and  the  unexpended  balance,  if  any,  to  be  carrie')  on  the  books  to 
B  ■■  surplus  fund."  Hence,  of  this  balance  of  94,500,  73  97  was  expend- 
ed in  1847,  leaving  $4,427  03  balance  of  appropriation,  which  was  un- 
expended and  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  in  1848.  This  does  not  apply 
to  such  appropriations  as  by  the  law  anthorizing  them  have  a  longer 
term  specially  assigned  for  their  operation,  as  in  the  case  of  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt,  pensions,  &e.  Now  it  is  the  case  that 
every    year   there  >■   a  large  balance    of  appropriations,  a  part  ^^ 
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'  which  will  be  required  to  be  expended  in  the  new  fetr;  but  the  eati> 
mates  for  expenditure  sre  usuall;  made  up  independently  of  theee  ba* 
latioea,  so  that  as  inuob  of  the  new  ap^opriationa  will  reiiiain  over  for 
another  year  as  waa  expended  of  the  old  in  this.  Thaa,  if  there  ia  a  b»- 
lance  of  $1 ,500,000  ^prc^riated  to  the  civil  list  and  foreign  intercourae, 
Congresa  majr  maice  a  new  appropriatioD  of,  alf  S6,000,0(M),  for  the  aame 
purpoaea,  which  will  make  together  $7,500,000  at  the  command  of  the 
Secretary,  and  if  he  forced  the  expendiliires  b;  libera)  advaneea,  and 
reckleaa  acknowledgments  of  ill-founded  and  uninvestigated  claims  froiD 
partiaana,  he  would  require  that  amount  of  monej  from  regular  revenue, 
or  if  that  waa  insufficient,  from  loan.  It  has,  however,  been  uniformlj 
the  practice  to  allow  as  much  of  the  new  appropriations  to  remain  over  as 
is  expended  of  the  old,  so  tliat  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  would  be,  in 
the  case  supposed,  (1,500,000  of  the  new  appropriatioD  outatan^ing, 
making  the  actual  expenditure  $6,000,000.  If  thii  latter  rule  ia  depart- 
ed from,  the  expenditures  may  be  swollen  in  any  one  year  to  an  enormotis 
amount,  requiring  any  amount  of  stock  iaaues  to  meet  them.  Bearing 
tbia  in  mind,  the  reader  will  observe  that  in  time  of  war  a  patriotic  Oon- 
greaa  will,  depending  upon  the  vigilance  of  the  Executive  to  »ee  that  its 
confidence  is  not  abused,  make  liberal  appropriationa ;  and  it  will  also  be 
the  caae  that  immense  claims,  on  very  unstable  foundaliona,  will  be  set 
up  by  contractors  and  speculatora,  not  one-half  of  which  are  expected  to 
be  allowed.  In  rejecting  these  false  claims,  and  ecooomiziog  generally,' 
a  faithful  officer  will  have  necesanrily  a  large  balance  from  the  liberal  ap< 
pri^riatiana  of  Congress  to  carry  lo  the  surplus  fund,  or  in  other  worda 
to  extinguish,  as  ia  the  caae  of  the  mint  cited.  If  now  thoae  executive 
officers  are  diapjaoed  by  those  diapoaed  to  magnify  the  expense  of  the 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  odium  upon  a  late  administration,  and 
also  to  pretend  an  iusufficieut  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an 
increase  of  indirect  taxes  for  the  profit  of  a  class,  they  have  ouly  lo  en- 
tertain the  previously  rejected  claims,  encourage  new  claimants,  and  re- 
gulate the  eatimates.  not  by  the  equity  of  the  case,  but  by  the  scale  of 
Iheir  demands,  alledging  the  necessity  of  a  loan,  to  awell  the  already 
large  ordinary  revenues  in  a  sum  equal  lo  the  outstanding  balaaces  of 
■I^rop  rial  ion,  together  with  all  the  enlarged  eatimates. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  year  IS46,  the  accounts  stood  as  ibllows: — 


Aitprwiniiiloii,         for  alp)t/br       ,S^    ,• 

/■It.  1M3.         imr  IMS.  ynr  IMt.      P'y"""'"- 

Ovii.roHiia.Aa-,    ti.si9,e»i.at    3,^i«i.wiis.io  ».mo,7M.»i   i.9a.jcn.vs 

Hlliury 4,S34,«S^t     t&l«T.M).13  BI.8I1.IJ38.47    13.»53,IB].7R 

H«l], ].18a.773,0S       S,IBI,3«I,W  l(l.a74.1Bn,<S     S,43S,U13,» 

Tanl,  law...       fT.SJT.iai.M    3t.4U8ST.03  ta011.BKI.5T  I 

"       letl.,..       13.B«,eH.W    BO,«)8.a4.7S  MJ5*,M».J7   B ,. _ 

•■     1846....     ia,3»t.sio.ee  s«Li8T.oH.eo  T9.3i5,TMise  <io,«63.ii3,is  isuKM,»g  t8,«Ts.s38,ae 
"     IB4>....     ia,BlW38.8S        _.  

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Secretary  had  at  hia  command. 
C43.0II,9U8S7,  to  expend  in  1846,  of  that  amount  118,643,954  65  laid 
over.  If  he  bad  been  diapoaed  to  crowd  his  payments  by  hasty  contracts, 
large  advances  to  disbursing  ngenta,  and  pushing  prematurely  snd  lavishly 
every  possible  expenditure,  he  would  have  required  a  further  loan  of 
913,643,954  65.     No  auch  iniquity  was,  however,  aUempted.     It  will  be 
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obaened  that  the  boliaoe  of  appropriations  ■!  the,  commenottment  of  ibe 
.  jeir,  Jul;  1,  1845,  wis  t7,537,l6)  U ;  the  estimates  of  the  ijecretarj 
for  the  year  were  926,731,678  90,  but  the  MeKican  war  broke  out,  and 
Confess  raised  the  appropriation  tot:U,474,B37  03,  being  t7,742,lfi8  13 
Cm-  militnrj  purposes,  over  tbe  eatiraates.  Aj,  bowerer.  the  year  ten 
drawing  to  a  close  when  tlie  war  commenced,  nearly  ibe  whole  of  this  in- 
ereased  sppri^riaiioD,  togother  with  an  amount  equal  to  tbe  old  appro- 
priation, making  $13,043,964  66  remained  orer.  This  balance  was  in* 
creased  to  918,675,63868,atthe  close  of  1848,  ahowing  an  expenditure  of 
96,300,000  less  than  the  appropriation.  The  report  of  Hr.  Meredith  re- 
verses ibis,  and  in  time  of  peace  asks  Congress  to  borrow  money  for  the 
discharge  of  a  ([reater  part  of  tbe  oJd  and  all  the  new  appropriations,  in 
a  single  year  I 

Those  not  familiar  with  the  governroeot  tinaacee  might  be  deceived  hy 
such  tactics,  and  an  administrative  majority  in  both  bouses  might  have 
smotlwred  inquiry,  and  faatened  a  new  debt  upon  th«  country  for  the 
purposes  of  rank  corruption  in  the  exercise  of  executive  patronage  and 
bestowal  of  party  emoluments;  most  fortunately,  however,  tbe  Committee 
of"  Ways  and  Meana"  has  Mr.  Baylf  of  Virginia,  at  ita  head. 

[n  hii  anoual  report  for  1H4S,  Mr.  Walker  estimated  the  expenditures  of 
Ibe  year  1850  at  93;1,2[8,]62  73,  including  old  and  permanent  appropri- 
attona  required  to  be  expended,  together  with  the  Mexican  indemnity,  and 
934,163,l(l293of  newapprc^riationa  Congreaa  appropriated  927,560,- 
66U  61,  exceeding  tbe  estimate  by  93,407,647  69.  This,  with  the  old  and 
permanent  appropriations,  would  make  an  expenditure  of  936,625,700  42 
for  the  year  it:60,  which,  deducted  from  tbe  meana  as  given  by  Mr.  Me- 
redith, 937,833,454  28,  would  leave  a  balance  on  hand,  July,  1850,  of 
91,197,76386.  Instead  of  having  this  bah  nee  on  hand,  however,  Mr. 
Uaedith  estimates  his  deficit  at  96,828ft21  66,  making,  with  the  balance 
that  sbould  be  on  hand,  97.65I,884  46  of  expenditure  over  the  estimates 
of  Mr.  Walker,  and  tbe  increased  appropriation  by  Congresa:  Thia  large 
expenditure  is  made  up  only  by  crowding  old  appropriations  into  this  year. 
Tbe  following  table  will  show  st  a  glance: 

Wallw't  A*pkwd  Hfndith'i 

Balaace  of  appropriation  required  93.762.637.29  3.763.5.17.39  9.096.S7 1.34 

Permanent  aiid  iadefiaite &,237,5VJ.$2  5.997 .51S.52  £,S97,S1S.52 

Specific  a|q>ropnatioa  asked  for,  24,163,102,92  97.560,610,1;  I  37,560.650.61 
1,696,861,47 


Total...,. 933,213,182,73     36,625.700,42    43,651,536,94 

Of  the  91,696,851  47  noW  asked  for,  a  considerable  proportion  is  al- 
ledged  to  be  for  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  for  the  last  hal(  of 
the  year,  in  gnna  violation  of  law,  as  before  recited.  But  it  appears  from 
the  returns  that  means  are  asked  for  to  defray  95,334.034  05  of  old  appro- 
priations, beyond  what  Mr.  Walker  eaiinHated  as  necessary  j  sad  tbe  Secrfr 
tary  in  making  this  demand  does  not  vouchsafe  a  single  line  of  explana- 
tioa,  nor  even  ao  much  as  condescend  to  state  the  heads  of  expenuitore. 
Mr.  Walker's  whole  estimate  for  the  year  baa  been  increased  33  per  cent., 
and  Congress  is  asked  to  borrow  the  money  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion Mr.  Walker's  estimates  always  were  found  to  be  nearly  accurate. 
In  December,  1848,  he  estimated  the  balance  on  hand,  July  I,  1849.  at 
92,833,604.    Mr.  Meredith  succeeded  bim  in  March,  and  in  Deo.,  1849, 
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reporta  the  balance  on  bWdJulf  last  at  t3,lB4,96438.  Oot  of  an  «xp«D- 
dituie  of  $67,631,657,88,  a  variatioa  of  (670,000  in  Hr.  Walker'i  e»-  . 
timates  wae  not  large,  and  having  been  fbitnd  bo  Learly  correct  in  the  e^ 
iinatea  for  1849,  more  credit  should  be  reposed  in  his  estimate  for  1850, 
which  was  that  a  hfiance  of  (5,040,548  11  would  be  in  the  Treasury, 
instead  of  a  deScit  orS5,828,121,66,  as  now  aatimaled  by  Mr.  Meredith, 
being  a  difference  of  (10,868,663  77  in  the  two  eatiraates.,  When,  in  his 
commuoicHtion  to  Congress,  under  date  of  Not.  16,  I84d,  the  Secretary 
asked  for  additional  appn^riationa  to  the  atnouat  of  (1,696,85)  17  lor 
the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  1850,  it  wafl  promised  that  the  annoal  i» 
port  should  contain  full  and  satisfactory  e^lanatinns  of  the  manner  >n 
which  the  estimated  deficit  in  the  Treasury  was  brought  about.  This  of 
course  created  much  anxiety  to  see  that  document;  an.  anxiety 'Mily 
doomed  to  disappointment.  It  did  not  allude  to  the  payments  to  be  made, 
but  mystiRed  those  which  had  been  made  by  a  former  administration. 
The  law  of  March  3d,  1849,  specifies,  that  af\er  June,  1S49,  the  ej^tenaea 
of  collecting  the  revenue  shall  not  exceed  (1,S6Q,000  per  atioum.  In 
the  iace  of  this  law,  the  Secretary  asked  for  (l,%t5,U00,  out  of  the 
(1,606,85147,  for  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  Jao.  I,  to 
July,  1850,  six  months,  or  at  the  rate  of  (3,660,000  per  annum.  No  explft- 
natiiin,  however,  is  offered.  It  is  a  mere  demand  for  money  to  sqoiD- 
der  upon  partis^iiis.  In  coming  to  the  bead  ''  Ways  and  Heaos"  of  the 
report,  the  reader  plods  through  the  involved  statemeutB  in  the  b<^  of 
gaining  some  c!ue  to  the  reasons  which  may  be  supposed  to  hare  caused 
a  larger  expenditure  in  time  of  peace,  when  the  armieaare  disbanded, 
than  in  time  of  war,  when  the  machinery  of  transporta,  commissariat,  con- 
tractors and  jobbers  is  in  full  operation  to  supply  the  armies  abroad.  It 
is,  however,  all  time  lost  Instead  of  informing  Congress  why  he  wants, 
in  1851,  (45,000,000  to  spend  agninst  (27,616^144,  the  gross  expendi- 
ture of  Ic446,  we  are  treated  with  a  curious  calculation  of  bow  much  mo- 
ney was  expended  in  the  last  six  years.   The  following  is  the  whde  of  it : 

"  WATi    AltD    HE&nS. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  estimated  a  deficit  on  the  Ist  Jnly  naxt  of 
(5.828,1-^1  66.  and  on  tba  lit  July,  1»51,  of  (10,617,093  73  ;  making  ia  the 
whole  an  eatimiited  deficit  of  (16. 375.214  39,  to  ba  [irovidod  for,  ariiiag  from 
the  expenses  nf  the  wnr  nnd  treaty  with  Mexico, 

In  order  to  aid  in  formingnnastimnte  of  thefxpttnieaoccaiionrd  by  thewar 
with  Mexico,  I  have  directed  a  etaremeot  to  be  prepared,  which  is  hereto  annexed, 
marked  (H),  showing  the  excsM  of  the  eipenses  of  the  army  propor  for  three 
years  from  1st  April,  1846,  to  1st  April,  1649,  over  thosefor  the  three  yearairome- 
dmtely  preceding;  and  the  exceaaoflhe  expenses  .if  ifae  Nsvj  proper  for  two  and 
•-half  yoars  from  1st  April.  1846,  to  1st  October,  1848,  over  thoae  for  the  two 
and  a-hnlf  yeara  Immediately  pracediog. 

Th4  excess  of  army  expencliture  thns  ascertained  was (58,653,993  41 

And  the  excess  of  navy  expenditures 4,751,627  90 

Making,  together,  the  sum  of. .■ (63,605,681  31 

The  inoreiue  of  debt  by  the  hmns  and  traaaury  nolss  ■ntboriasd 
bytheacts  of  July  2a,  1846,  SSth  Jamiary,'  1647,  and  March 
31,  1848.  was 49.000,000  00 

Tbe  difference  between  these  sums,  viz (14,60.^621  31 

was  of  coursn  paid  out  of  the  revenue  (including  balance  on  1st  April,  1846.  and 
(563,061  3!)  premioms  ou  loans)  mwards  the  exlraordinaty  military  and  naval 
expenses  of  tne  war. 
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Id  additioo  to  Hum  ezpeuM*,  (withoat  Uking  into  tfaa  ealcalatioD  nndrj 
■mailer  itemi,)  tbe  namber  of  militnry  Itmd  WBrraatB  iMDable  uDder  the  act  of 
11th  Febmarv,  1847,  and  the  act  of  Aagoat  10,  1848,  it  to  be  Uken  into  ceo- 
ndflTation.  UDdartfaoM  acta,  66,171  warranto  for  160  acrea  eec:h,  and  5,21B 
for  40  acrea  each,  hare  already  be«o  iaaued.  CIbirib  tu  the  amoQDt  of  9,000 
have  beeo  auapended  or  rejected,  and  it  »  eatimated  that  the  number  of  claim* 
jetio  be  preaented  will  amount  to  17,000. 

The  whul*  amooDt  of  wananla  isauable  noder  the  act  above  meotioned.  maj, 
ibtnfan,  b«  eatiroated  aa  eqoal  to  90,000  of  160  acrea  each,  which,  at  t3U0 
^ach,  will  amonot  to  <18,000,000.  Of  courw  until  tfaeie  warraoU  shall  be  ex- 
banated,  a  large  proportion  of  the  rerenne  inm  aalea  of  public  landi  mnat  bo 
th*rebj  diverted. 

Hj  predeceaaor  estimated  the  rOTenne  from  public  landa,  for  the  laat  fiscal 
year,  lo  be  reeeired  at  the  tteaaarr,  at  (3,000,000. 

The  actual  receipto  at  the  treasnrj  from  that  source,  in  the  year  ending  30th 
Jnne,  1848.  were  t3,3SB,642  66. 

Dnring  the  calendar  years  1647  sod  1 846,  and  three  qnartersof  1849,  tbeT« 
were  located  for  patents  on  military  bounty  laod  warranto  5,025,400  acrea, 
smoanting.  $1  2S  per  acre,  to  the  sum  of  S6.28], 759,  via: — 

lo   1847,      S39,Beoacrea $299,860  00 

In. 1848,  2,288,960  acrea 2,861.200  00 

iofl849,  2,496,660  acrea 3.120,700  00 

6,025.400  «6,281,750  00 

The  reeeipta  at  the  treasury  from  sales  of  public  landa,  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  were(l,6e8,969  65. 

It  ia  not  probable  that  additJODBJ  aales  woold  have  been^inade  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  nnmber  of  acres  located  under  the  military  bounty  land  warranto, 
but  I  think  it  may  beaafely  considered  that  this  source  of  revenue  may  be  taken 
at  ntiarly  S4, 000, 000,  of  which  a  part  is  absorbed  by  tbe  land  warranta,  a  part, 
say  $1,657,050,  (that  being  the  amount  paid  and  payablo  during  tbe  pres^iit 
flacal  year,)  is  applied  to  thepaymoot  of  interest  on  the  loan  and  treasury  notea 
nnder  the  act  of  January  28,  1847 ;  and  the  remainder  is  pledged  to  the  extin- 
gnishment  of  the  debt  created  under  that  act.  1  estimate  Kl,O00,O00  per  annum 
of  tbe  rerenne  from  lands  aa  diverted  by  the  laiid  wmmuato  and  the  exiingaish- 
meutofdebt. 

Duriog  the  last  Ascal  year  there  wero  paid,  under  atipniations  in  th*  treaty 
with  Mexico,  sums  amounting  in  all  to  $7,629,108. 

Public  debt  to  the  amount  of  8790,666  39  (including  Treasury  notes  re- 
ceived for  customs  end  lands)  was  also  paid  olTor  purchased  out  of  the  general 
ftindi  oftbe  treaaary  and  extinguished,  besides  $382,500  of  the  stock  and  Ti«a- 
anry  notea  issned  under  the  act  of  1847.  purchased  out  of  the  land  foud  aui] 
cancelled,  Of  these  auma,  $890,176,  was  oew  debt  contracted  aince  ^e  cum- 
mencement  of  the  war. 

The  balance  in  tbe  Treasury,  on  the  1st  July,  1840,  was  $2,184,964  28, 

The  aggregate  of  tbe  Buma,  viz.  : 

Balance  io  the  Treasury  on  tst  July,  1849 $2,184,964  SS 

Pay  men  to  under  the  treaty 7,629,108  00 

Paymeoto  out  of  general  fond  on  account  of  debt 790,666  30 

Land  fond  divert^ 8,000,000  00 

Amounto  to , $12,604,638  67 

and  would  have  made  a  balance  io  the  Treatnry  to  thatamonnt  on  tbe  1st  July, 
1849,  had  aone  of  them  been  applied  to  the  eitraordinaiy  porpeaes  above  de- 

aignated. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  there  will  be  required,  in  May  next,  for  th* 
payment  of  an  instalment  to  Mexico,  $3,540,000,  and  the  laod  rovanue  eatiraa- 
ted  aa  diverted,  will  be  $2,000.000 — making  together  SS,549,000.  wblcb.  added 
to  tbe  aforeaald  aum  of  $12,604,638  67,  nould  moke  $18,144,538  67.  from 
which  dadneting  the  estimated  deficit  on  the  1st  Juiy,  1850,  of  $5,828,191  M 
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would  fakve  l»ft  u  Mtimktecl  balueeiQ^ie  treaMtyw  that  da;  of  (13,316,417 
01.  Addiug  to  that  balance  the  iastalmaQt  to  Mexico,  doe  in  1851,13.360,000, 
aod  tbe  reTeoQe  frani  laads  diverted  1(2.000,000,  would  make  an  aggregate  of 
$17,676,417  01,  from  which  dedDcting  the  estimated  deficit  od  tbe  lat  of  Julf, 
1851,  910,547,093  73.  would  have  made  an  eatimated  balance  in  ibe  treaiaiy 
OQlhatday  of  87,189,384  20" 

Tha  Srat  statement  here  is,  that  the  difierence,  $11,60S,62I,  between 
die  extra  cost  of  tbe  army  and  narj  and  the  pT04ieeds  of  loans,  was  paid 
from  ordinary  rerenue.  The  Secretary  seeros  to  hare  orerlooked  the 
atflount,  $9,126,439  09,  of  balance  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  war, 
and  which,  added  to  $563,061  39  premiums,  make  $9,689,500  47,  that 
would  leave  bui  $5,000,000  paid  from  revenue.  ,  What  inference  it  is  in- 
tended ahall  be  drawn  from  this  statement  does  not  clearly  appear ;  but  u 
□ear  an  it  can  be  made  out,  it  ia,  that  if  the  Mexican  war  had  notoccurred, 
inasmuch  as  that  the  ordinary  revenue  exceeded  the  ordinary  expenditure 
by  $14,605,621,  there  would  have  been  a  balance  in  tbe  TreanryoT 
$  13,604,638,  July,  1649.  This  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinarily  round- 
about-way of  saying  that  the  balahce  on  band,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  $9,126,439  08,  would  have  been  increased  by  three  millions  of 
dollars  had  no  war  occurred.  This  is,  therefore,  an  admission  that  the 
"  revenue-tarifi*,"  even  in  time  of  war,  fully  answered  the  expectations 
formed  of  it.  He  has  not,  however,  even  made  the  best  of  his  case,  be- 
cause to  tbe  amounts  enumerated,  forming  $13,604,638,  as  a  balance 
that  we  might  hav€  had,  may  fairly  be  added  the  interest  paid  in  1846, 
1847,  and  1848,  on  the  war  loans  of  those  years.  But  what  has  all  that 
to  do  with  the  $44,000,000  to  be  spent  in  1850,  and  tbe  $45,000,000 
which  he  desires  to  spend  in  IB5I  T  He  shows,  in  fact,  that,  for  a  debt 
of  $49,000,000  we  have  conquered  Mexico,  and  acquired  Califoruia, 
which  has  alone  yielded  in  pure  gold  $30,000,000,  of  which,  in  tbe  first 
year  of  its  annexation  to  the  Union,  $7,091,696  has  passed  through  tbe 
national  mint — consequently,  even  in  tbe  narrow  view  which  tbe  Secre- 
tary takes  of  affairs,  when  sighing  over  a  balance  expended  in  the  glori- 
ous acquisition,  we  have  made  a  very  good  bargain,  and  shall  get  our  dollara 
bick.  Still  there  isnolight  whatever  thrown  upon  the  increased  eatimatea 
for  the  present  and  succeeding  years.  Mr.  Walker  estimated  tbe  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  Hat,  foreign  intercourse,  &c.,  at  $9,347,791  for  1850. 
Mr.  Meredith  spends  $13,008,876,  being  an  excess  of  $3,661,085. 
Mr.  Walker  estimated  the  arniy  at  $5,903,438.  which  is  nearly  two  mill- 
ions more  than  the  expense  of  1645.  Mr.  Meredith  spends  $9,845,951, 
and  estimates  the  army  at  over  $11,000,000  for  1661,  or  more  than 
double  the  usual  peace  expenditure.  In  1847  and  IB46,  there  were 
47, 150  troops,  in  active  service,  on  two  linea  of  operation  in  an  enemy's 
country,  and  the  expenditure  in  the  last  year  was  $18,939,151.  In 
1650  there  are  about  9,000  troops  at  home  in  garrison,  and  Mr.  Mereditb 
asks  for  $9,845,951  fur  their  expenses.  For  the  expenses  of  9,000  men. 
ai  home,  in  time  of  peace,  be  wsnU  half  as  mufh  money  as  five  times 
their  number  sost  abros4,  in  time  of  war,  and  wishea  to  inereaae  that 
sum  to  $11,000,000  in  ISSI.     The  comparison  is  as  rotlom: 

KsD.  Cm.  Coat  par  mu. 

18*7-8— war 47,150 ..,.f  18,939,155 t*OS 

ISSO^l^peace 9,0M 9,G4S.95I $1,094 

The  naval  e]tpenditure  is  usually  under  $6,000,000 ;  Mr.  Hereditli 
ipends  $8,867,328  in  1850,  and  aaki  for  $11,363,000  for  tbe  aame  puh 
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poM  ID  18$1 ;  or  tsqtiirtiB  for  a  ;mr  of  pease  about  80  per  cent  mora 
than  the  hisbest  wbt  expenditure.  The  law  of  March  8,  1849,  fixes  iha 
expeoaee  of  ccdtecting  the  reveaue  at  (1,560,000.  Mr.  Meredith  coolly 
eatimatee  that  item  for  1B6I  at  $2,750,000.  Id  this  manner  the  expenaea 
of  the  two  yeara,  1850  and  1851,  are  raised  $20,000,000  over  the  eati- 
matea  of  Mr.  Walker,  and,  aa  a  conaequence,  he  aaka  foi  liberty  to  bor- 
row mouey. 

It  ia,  bowerer,  oot  alone  in  the  expendiluTea  tbat  tbeae  grett  errors 
are  apparent ;  the  rerenue  haa  been  aa  greatly  under-eatimaied.  This 
arisea,  aeemingly,  from  tbe  fact  that,  oot  only  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  commercial  world,  in  relatioo  to  tbe  bnaineaa  of  the  United  States; 
but  the  condition  and  aonodneas  of  the  internal  trade  of  tbe  Union, 
growing  out  of  tbe  steady  currency  ensured  by  the  Independent  Treasury, 
operating  upon  an  expert  trade  excited  by  the  mutual  modifications 
of  the  Unit^  States  and  British  tarifis,  bringing  prodncere  and  coust^ 
mere  into  more  immediate  contsot,  bare  been  totally  disregarded  by  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  in  forming  hie  estimate  of  tbe  product  of  the  cus- 
toms for  the  current  year.  The  c<Misequence  ia,  tbat  tbe  estirastea  bava 
already  been  exceeded  by  several  millions ;  and  tbe  prospect  ia  that,  even 
if  the  enormous  expenses  contemplated  were  permitted,  the  aufficienoy 
of  the  present  tarifi*  would  overcome  tbe  contemplated  deficit.  The 
revenues  for  the  first  quarter  of  tbe  current  year,  and  those  estimated  for 
ibe  remaining  three  quarters,  were  ae  followB,  as  compared  with  previous 
years: 

VlflTED    STATES   CUSTOMS    1 


8>pt.3l)l(iJua3D..11.SM,ra513....l1,AH,asaiW....  »},S50,BlSu....i»,3S3,l(B 


.•e,M1.S33l)T....)ll.e43,71flM 

.i[*,3sf  ""  ""      '""  "'  "■■ '" 


1fia,iiiiKim    )ia,T4T,BS4a8     |3i,nT,(mM    e«,3u,73ta     131,900,001)00 

When  this  estimate  of  919,866,171  46  eta.!  as  the  customs  revenue 
from  Sept.  30,  1849,  to  June  30,  1850,  was  made,  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  national  trade  was  apparent  to  all ;  cotton  was  rising  rapidly  in  value, 
and  the  financial  aspect  abroad  was  such  as  to  indicate  a  large  sale  of  Ame- 
rican produce,  and,  consequently,  tbat  an  increased  amount  of  goods,  at  the 
lidvancing  prices  here,  would  arrive  in  payment  of  the  produce  sold,  to 
swell  the  reveoues  over  those  of  last  year.  Nevertheless,  the  estimates 
were  put  down  at  the  same  as  last  year,  with  a  ludicrona  affectation  of 
exactuess,  to  46  cents  I  Now  the  actual  reveaves,  for  the  first  half  of 
the  fiscal  year  1850,  from  cuaioms,  is  as  follows,  as  «»iipaied  with  pre- 
vious years : 

IrnlTBIk   STATES    CDSTOMS   EEVKNVEH   qtlABTERLT. 
OnrUr.  Tout  TouL 

lUiehSL  JanaSO.  ili  ■»».  ScblH).  DscSt.  lU  ■»*. 

ia4S....t(i385.Ne |s,aoi,3M tia,5W,»« •^eiii.na t4,iN,ni |is,os4,7S3 

'——        ' — — "      .  i3.5ST,flM B.ias« j^Mi.m *'V^'"B 


33,af* 13.95»,8« 11,100,BI7 i,Vn,lSi l»J& 


1818....  »,M3.n9s s.Ba8,ste ia,aai,e«o 8.001,03 iiai.sro. n.ii^uos 

tew....  «,3H,VB a,iH09S liiaftssi ii,ao,TU T,aa8,o6o ie,Hsi,iee 

Now  it  will  be  obeerred,  that  the  revenues  of  the  last  quarter  of  1849 
are  larger  than  ever  befiire  In  that  quarter,  aad  are  double  that  of  the 
same  quarter  under  the  tarifi*  of  1842.  Thua  for  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  revenue  has  been  S18351>788,  which  deducted  from  Mr. 
Meredith's  estimate,  of  $31,500,000  for  the  year,  leaves  $12,648^1% 
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agsinst  914,I68,B84  in  1849  for  tbe  Moond  half,  whieh  «xp«riMiee  abows 
UBaafly  exceeds  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  reoeipts  at  the  port  of 
New- York  alone,  for  Jan.,  are  {3,026,000,  or  $r,]50,000  mi»e  than  f<)r 
the  same  month  last  year.  At  Philadelphia,  the  January  dutie*  are 
9503,S29  against  1210,041  last  year.  At  the  aame  rate  of  increase, 
the  customs  rerenuea  for  the  year  nill  be  940,000,000 — that  is  to  say, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  expense  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  and  leave 
nearly  $4,000,000  aurplns,  instead  of  a  deficit  of  S5,8S8,1S1,  u  esti- 
mated b^  biro,  for  July,  1850. 

These  exaggerated  statements  seem  to  be  simply  the  iotroduction  to  an 
essay  upon  the  benefits  of  tbe  protective  system.  A  deficit  is  apparently 
maanfactured  for  the  purpose  solely  of  attacking  the  reTeoue  system. 
There  are,  however,  io  the  defence  of  this  exploded  legacy  of  monarchism, 
called  "prot«cti(Hi,"  no  new  ideas  advanced;  nor  are  the  old  onee  aa  clearly 
aod  coherently  stated,  .as  has  been  the  case  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  hy 
ablerparties  heretofore.  The  most  ancient  formoftheChinesefiyBtem  seems 
to  have  possessed  the  Secretary,  who  appears  to  be  well  convinced  of 
the  ability  of  government  to  confer  proapsrity  upon  whomsoever  it  will. 
The  principle,  "  Take  care  otxhe  rich,  and  the  rich  will  take  care  of  tbe 
poor,"  is  thus  expressed  : 

"  As  every  producer  in  one  branch  of  nsefal  industry  Is  also  consumer  of 
die  product*  of  others :  and  as  his  ability  to  coDanme  depends  upon  the  profits 
of  his  production,  it  follows,  thsc  to  give  protperity  to  ont  branch  of  indoitry  is 
'     -    -    a  that  of  the  rest." 


Aa  thus  put  forth,  the  principle  differs  but  little  from  that  entertained 
by  moat  savagea,  who  hold  the  chief  answerable  for  the  fortune  of  the 
hunt,  and  the  chsngea  of  the  weather.  If  Mr.  Meredith  thinks  he  can 
"  give  prosperity"  to  aay  branch  of  industry,  perhaps  he  can  "  give" 
health  and  happiness  also,  and  make  the  "  pursuit"  of  the  latter,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  an  element  of  popular 
tights,  no  longer  aecessary.     Again,  Mr.  Meredith  saya : 

>'  Experieoca  has,  I  thiok,  shown  this  to  be  a  wise,  JDSt,  end  effectual  mode 
to  promote  naw,  and  revive  langaishiag  branches  of  industry,  provided  the  *t- 
Itetion  of  Ike  nbjeeU  he  miety  made,  and  limited  to  those  prodnctjons  for  which 
the  country  is  naturally  adapted." 

According  to  the  protective  theory,  nnfortunately,  nobody  wiR  select 
the  best  objects  of  industry,  unless  directed  by  lawyers.  Where  sncb  a 
distroat  Is  manifest,  of  that  American  aagacity,  which  has  won  the  sdmi- 
ratios  of  the  world,  we  wonder  Mr.  Meredith  did  hot  propose  to  appoint 
a  commission,  to  announce  annually,  to  the  gaping  multitude,  the  occu- 
pation that  each,  shall  pursue  for  the  year,  io  tbe  manner  practised  by 
tbe  Pacha  of  Egypt.  In  that  happy  country,  the  Fellahs  receive  every 
year,  from  the  government,  a  schedule  of  the  articles  they  are  to  produce, 
with  the  quantity  indicated  of  each.  Mr.  Meredith,  evidently,  bA  taken 
a  leaf  out  of  old  Mebemet  All's  book. 

The  great  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  the  free  interchange 
of  mutual  productiiHis,  appears  never  to  have  been  presented  to  tbe 
mind  of  the  Secretary.  The  reader  is  lost  in  astoDiehment  at  the  singu- 
lar Diode  of  reasoning,  hy  which  the  first  treasury  officer,  of  the  first 
commercial  nation  of  the  new,  and  second  to  none  in  the  old  world,  be- 
comes embcridened,  in  this  economic  age,  to  put  forth  such  an  idea  u 
the  following:  (^qIc 
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"  For  inaiatica,  we  exported,  dnring  th«  fiscal  jiear,  ending  30th  June,  1849, 
nw  cotton  to  the  Tdoe  of  abant  mty-ais  millioDB  of  dollara.  If  that  cotton 
had  been  apun  and  woreo  at  bamo,  (supposing  ita  tbIub  to  be  incrsBsed  four-fold 
by  manufacture.)  it  would  have  produced  ■  f  aloe  of  abootone  hundred  and  oiue^- 
eight  mlUiona  in  additioD.  What  would  hare  been  the  effect  of  thii  ino^aaed 
production,  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  I" 

The  weaviDf;  and  selling  of  that  cotton  employs  nearly  2,000,000  of 
Britiah  subjecta,  9600,000,000  of  capital,  a  vast  iiary,  and  the  colonial 
system,  with  Ita  expenses  and  enterprises,  to  find  markets  for  the  goods, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  demand  for  the  cotton  of  the  South.  The 
Southern  States  embrace  all  the  available  coitoa  land  of  the  world,  and 
their  whole  strength  and  capital  is  employed  in  ita  production.  There 
is  not  physical  power  enough  at  the  South  to  flptn  and  sell  the  quantity 
of  cottoD  purchased  anuually  by  England.  The  mete  rise  of  the  raw  m^ 
teriai  has  much  increased  the  price  of  hands.  Yet  Hr.  Meredith  calculates 
that  they  may  not  only  raise  the  cotton  to  the  same  extent  as  now,  but 
manufacture  and  sell  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  without  calling  upna 
the  labor,  capital,  or  ships  of  England  to  aid  them,  through 'the  virtues  of 
such  a  tariff  as  Hr.  Meredith  would  contrive.  As  well  might  England 
undertalce  to  grow  the  cotton  in  Lancashire  fields  with  the  labor  of  her 
factory  operatives,  despite  the  climate,  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
foreign  collon  to  encourage  such  a  proceeding,  as  for  localities,  without 
adequaielabor  and  capital,  to  undertake  to  compete  with  those  who  have  it. 
If  Mr.  Meredith  was  in  the  "  Board  of  Trade"  he,  doubtless,  would  ad- 
vise it,  arguing,  that  "  to  brlug  the  growth  of  cotton  by  the  side  of  the 
looms,"  would  save  transportation,  ana  the  enormous  sums  of  money  now 
spent  for  cotton.     In  this  connection  the  Secretary  remarks  as  follows  : 

"  The  mere  CBrriase  of  commodities,  by  sea  or  land,  is  necesaarily  pn^laUe 
only  to  the  earner  woo  is  paid  for  it.  It  may  be  useful  or  not  to  othera.  ac' 
cording  to  circumstances.  The  farmer  finds  ■  rail-road  a  great  conTeDience, 
but  he  wtdeTiLtniU  that  U  u  helUr  eiaplin/ed  in  tarrying  kis  crop,  tJian  in  cany- 
i*g  atDay  his  ieed  tcheat  and  manure. 

•'  The  commerce  uAieh  ihould  eontitt  in  carrying  collon  teed  abroad,  to  ie 
.  there  grown,  toould  mot  he  «o  vi^ful  as  iiial  which  it  now  occupied  in  erporting 
the  rate  eoUon  grown  at  home.  We  should  easily  uDderstaod,  also,  that  the 
commerce  thoa  employed  woald  be  much  more  limited  in  amount,  and  much 
less  profitHble  to  the  carriers,  than  what  we  now  have.  Yet  our  present  com- 
merce ia,  in  &ct,  of  the  aame  nature  with  that  abova  described.  The  seed 
bears  to  the  cutton  the  same  relation  which  the  cotton  bears  to  the  ckith." 

Thia  is  supposing  an  impossible  circumstance.  If  the  wheat  and 
cotton  did  not  groai  here,  of  course  there  trould  be  no  seed  to  export, 
unless  it  had  been  previously  imported  for  no  possible  object.  But  even 
if  it  were  possible  for  our  farmers  and  planters  to  become  possessed  of 
sufficient  seed,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  for  them  to  find  it  to  their 
sdvantage  to  export  it  Thus  a  gieat  deal  of  cotton  is  nisnufnctured  in 
Scotland.  Suppose  thoae  operatives  could  manufacture  the  seed,  aa  nut- 
megs are  said  to  be  manufactured  to  advantage  under  a  high  tariff,  would 
it  be  worth  their  while  to  plant  it  on  the  Grampian  Hills,  or  in  Mid-Lo- 
thian, in  hopea  of  a  crop,  rather  than  to  ship  it  to  the  Mississippi  valley, 
for  growth  and  return  T  The  difference  in  the  natural  advantagea  of  the 
Hiseissippi  valley  and  the  soil  of  Scotland,  are  such  aa  to  make  it  better 
to  pay  large  expenses  of  trsnsportation  to  and  from  the  former,  than  to 
■uempt  to  bring  "  the  plant  to  the  side  of  the  loom."    Again,  the  Rev.  A. 
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Huxtable,  of  Dorset,  Sngland,  me  of  the  higheM  igriculturd  KOihori- 
tiea,  ia  &  leeent  pablication,  statM  that  the  best  iand  which  renta  for  XSa. 
per  acre,  will,  if  kept  nlean  and  well  oultirated,  jield  IQ  bushels  wheat 
per  acre,  and  that  ever;  baahel  aborri  that  natural  jield  will  require  fire 
ponnds  of  ammonia,  costing  6d.  per  pound  ;  and  that,  tinder  the  beat  pos- 
sible management  in  average  years,  a  crop  of  32  bushels  will  coat  cE6  Is. 
6d.  say  t32  50,  or  H  per  buahel  threshed  out  In  the  valuable  report  of 
Rdcauad  Burke,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  1848,  high  asrieul- 
tural  authority  shows  that  in  Seneca  county,  nigh  35,100  acres  yielded 
644,960  bushels,  at  a  coat  of  9314,600,  or  56^  cents  per  bushel,  inclu- 
ding 13  loads  of  compost.  This  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
English  wheat.  The  expense  of  getting  the  New- York  wheat  to  Eng- 
land is  15  cents,  consequentJy  the  English  farmer,  by  sending  his  seed 
to  New- York  or  Michigan,  would  pay  transportation  and  save  30  pw 
cent,  of  his  eiipensea!  A  corn  law  vrhich  should  exclude  New-York 
wheat,  would  never  make  that  of  Dorsetshire  cheaper.  Consequently, 
it  is  better  for  the  English  to  send  their  seed  to  Michigan,  to  have 
it  grouia,  and  employ  their  time,  labor  and  capital,  in  making  goods 
to  pay  for  its  growth  and  transportation  ;  and  this  transportation  of  cot- 
ton, cotton  goods  and  food,  employs  the  Amfirican  merchant  marine. 
Thus  the  United  States  have  natural  products  to  sell,  and  Endand  has 
labor  to  sell.  Her  labor  applied  to  wheat  won't  pay,  because  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  United  Stales  supplant  it.  Her  labor,  applied  to  ma- 
chine work  unremittingly,  will  pay  J  but  Mr.  Meredith  wants  his  own 
countrymen  to  work  as  hard,  with  as  little  remuneration  for  themselves,  as 
the  English  work  for  them ;  fur  certainly  they  must  do  so,  if  they  are  to 
produce  goods  on  the  same  terms.  Free  trade  arranges  this  matter 
much  better.  The  Engtifh  manufactarers  are  content  lo  buy  their  cot- 
ton with  the  proceeds  of  less  labor  than  it  would  coat  them  to  raise  it. 
The  natural  resources  of  our  own  country  yield  produce  of  all  descrip- 
tions, with  less  labor  than  most  others,  and  the  operatives  of  Europe  give 
more  labor  for  it,  in  the  shape  of  goods  ;  and  this  is  one  great  secret  of  our 
rapid  growth,  viz.,  what  is  called  ''  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe."  Thua,  if 
an  ounce  of  silver  is  the  value  of  one  day's  labor  in  the  tJniled  States, 
and  the  value  of  two  day's  labor  in  Europe,  then  the  American  laborer, 
by  working  one  day,  can  get  the  proceeds  of  two  days  work  of  an  Eni^ 
lishman,  of  course  he  is  enriched  ;  but  Mr.  Meredith  wishes  lo  exclude 
that  intercourse,  and  compel  the  American  farmer,  instead  of  working 
one  day  upon  bis  farm  to  obtain  two  yards  of  cloth,  to  abandon  hia  farm, 
and  work  one  day  in  a  factory  for  one  yard  of  cloth.  Thus,  suppose  the 
labor  of  a  man  as  a  farmer  is  equal  to  500  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  yenr, 
worth  9500  ;  and  that  the  same  man,  as  a  weaver,  can  make  100  yards  of 
cloth,  worth  SSOO,  then  it  is  apparently  unimportant  which  he  does ;  but 
if  he  raises  the  wheat  he  cati  get  200  yards  of  as  good  cloth  in  England, 
because  they  "  work  cheiper,"  hepce  bis  own  sense  tells  bim  it  is  better  for 
him  to  raise  wheat ;  but  Mr.  Meredith  aays  "  no ;  you  are  ruining  your- 
self; you  ought  tu  raise  the  wheat,  eat  it  all  yourself,  and  make  the  cloth 
also;  and  inasmuch  as  that  you  ought  to  produce  everything  yourself, 
you  must  not  buy  anything  for  your  surplus  cloth.  By  this  meana 
you  will  build  up  a  great  natiotial  eommerce,  and  have  an  immense 
navy,  and  an  agiple  revenue  from  customs  duties."  Such,  in  brief,  ia  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Heredith.  For  such  puerilities  oar  governmeot  ia 
made  a  laughing-stock  in  tho  face  of  rep ubi iconized  Europe. 
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Tbe  shrewd  aagmcit^  nf  American  enterprise  teaches  when  the  moment 
has  arrived  for  a  business  to  pay,  and  the  moment  that  spare  capital  and 
labor  present  themaelres,  competition  commences.  The  farorablo  sales 
of  cotton  at  the  South  supply  means  which  is  not  backward  in  going  into 
manufactaring  to  the  proper  extent,  without  any  promptings  from  official 
lawyera,  who  display  soch  lamentible  want  of  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  their  own  particular  business.  Since  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
aj  tbe  act  of  1846,  tbe  spread  of  cotton  muiufacture  at  tbe  South  and 
West  has  been  very  rapid,  and  some  of  the  Southern  factories  pay  ai 
high  as  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  diTidends ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  rapidly  as  have  the  Southerners  supplanted  iheNorth  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  cloths,  without  any  protection  Irom  the  skill  and  capital  of 
New-England,  the  latter,  under  the  low  tuifT,  are  become  completely 
successful  in  rivaling  England  in  the  finer  descriptions.  Mr.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  our  present  Minister  to  England,  io  his  famous  letters  of  Feb.,  ' 
1846,  remarked  as  follows : 

■'  Tbe  qaeatioD  baa  often  been  asked,  why  not  reduce  the  duties  on  Cottons, 
if  yon  can  lell  them  ao  low !  1  answer,  that  the  daly  now  is  oearly  inoperatiie, 
eatirelj  so,  on  some  kinds,  such,  for  example,  as  are  exported  in  large  quanti' 
titiea.  If  the  dntiea  were  reduced  mHterially  on  the  coarse  goods,  I  should  iu- 
terposa  no  objectioD,  provided  ample  protection  was  maintained  m  Ihe  middling 
and  fine  gualtda.  Thu  i»  a  mailer  Io  be  carefttUy  arranged  by  praclical  mtn. 
We  have  noio  certainly  tMhtag  to  fear  in  the  maoofnccare  of  yHra*  as  high  aa 
No.  14 — M  far  we  can  go  on  without  protection,  but  the  high ar  numbers  re- 
quire protection,  and  it  sbonld  be  a  specific  duty.  The  law,  as  it  now  standa,  al- 
thoagh  inoperative  on  coarse  cbtb,  gives  confidence  to  the  investnieut  of  capital 
in  machinery,  far  tbe  mannfactore  of  finer  fabrics, — tn  het,  a  very  large  amount 
is  already  invested  in  Mill,  which  produce  yarns  and  clotfa  as  high  as  No.  60- 
WilJumt  proteetion,  and  that  in  Aeformer  mtdfic  duties,  there  •wUl  be  no  increase 
of  macfunery  adapted  to  Ike  mid^ing  and  line  fabrief.  The  great  amoant  of 
printed  Csltooes  reqnirBf*o(«e(ion,  and  iciu  tuffer levtrely  mUhoulit." 

This  wa«  tbe  strong  argument  of  the  prewnt  Minister  to  England, 
■gainst  the  tariff  of  1846 ;  at  the  time  he  wrote  Lawne  (laid  60  per  cent, 
dnty ;  tbe  tariff  went  into  operation  charging  35  per  cent. — a  reduc- 
tion of  35  per  cent.  In  the  following  year,  in  184H,  a  large  aale  of  Lawns, 
produced  by  the  Portsmouth  N.  H.  Co.,  took  place  in  New-York.  These 
sales  are  continued  annually,  and  on  the  24th  Jan.  iilt.,  the  largest  and  . 
most  eitennve  that  ever  took  place  was  made;  and  as  we  always  like  to 
speak  by  the  card,  we  quote  from  a  price  curretit  jn  the  interest  of  the 
maunfacturers,  its  report  of  the  sale  : 

"  The  agent  of  this  coraparty  imported  this  spring  several  cases  of  British 
lawns,  seteoted  from  tbe  prixlnctioo  of  tbe  most  celebnted  printers,  by  a  com- 
petent person,  and  Ibey  were  offered  side  by  side  with  the  Portsmouth  Co.'s 
goods — indeed  if  there  was  any  preference  in  the  part  of  tbe  room  io  which 
tiiey  were  exhibited,  tbe  British  fabric  bad  tbe  benefit  of  that  preference,  and 
tbe  comparisou  of  color  with  color,  fabric  vrith  &bric,  and  finish  witb  finish,  was 
conclusive  in  favor  of  the  American  production.  This  was  tbe  third  annud 
sale  of  this  compnny,  and  welbinX  satisfactorily  settles  the  questjoo  of  the  per- 
fect fensibility  of  tbe  successful  inCroduction  of  tbe  msuufacture  of  fine  cotton 
&brics  at  tbe  North,  which  will  divert  a  portioo  of  tbe  machinery  from  the  pro- 
doction  of  coaraer  soode,  and  relieve  ua  from  the  fear  of  au  over  prodaction  in 
any  one  style. 

Another  report  says : 

■•  The  goods  disposed  of  at  this  sale  comprised  tbe  entire  production  of  the 
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Portsnwnth  Milb,  togetb«r  witb  >  (pioti^  of  Engtith  LmwM  and  OrgandiM — 
ioipoited  for  the  porpoae  of  compsnaon  with  the  American  fiibrie. 

"  Then  ia,  howsTer.  a  manifeit  improvement  in  the  *^ie*>  and  w«  ware 
highly  gratified  with  the  nnivenal  meed  of  Baperioritf  awarded  to  the  Amari- 
caa  fabric,  orer  its  Bogliih  competitor." 

So  much  for  the  opitiioa  of  a  manufacturer  upon  the  aohject  of  tariff, 
even  although  he  manufactures  good  speeches  at  English  dinnera,  under 
the  protection  of  a  patronizing  sristocric;.  It  is  not  wone  in  cotton  goods 
that  this  great  hucccbs  has  been  achieved  under  the  low  tariff,  hat  tha 
finer  descriptions  of  woollens,  iaciuding  shawlB,  tbat  three  jmtb  since  were 
not  produced  at  sll  in  the  United  States,  hare  been  eminently  successful- 
As  an  indication,  we  give  the  quantity  of  wool,  and  its  price,  that  arriving 
at  Buffalo  from  lite  lakes,  was  shipped  on  the  Erie  Canal,  with  the  quan- 
tity that  arrived  at  tide  water  via  (hat  Canal,  for  four  years,  and  the  pries 
in  New-York : 


The  great  increase  in  supply  has  been  from  the  Wester^  Stales ;  jet 
the  demand  from  manufactureTS  in  the  Eastern  States  has  sufficed  to  bI> 
Borb  the  whole  increased  quantity,  at  in  advance  of  50  per  cent,  in  price 
to  the  grower. 

Even  the  iron  maAers  have  aroused  themselves  to  the  true  nature  of 
their  interests.  They  recently  held  a  convention  in  TroJ,  N.  Y.,  and 
while  grumbling  at  the  competition  of  the  foreign  article,  they  took 
measures  to  apply  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  impoaed  in  the  shape  of  Canal 
tolls  on  their  own  iron  going  West  We  do  not  know  whether  this  has 
yet  induced  the  Western  masters  to  petition  for  higher  toUs,  in  order  to 
protect  them  frottt  both  the  foreign  and  Eastern  article,  but  they  have  as 
much  reason  so  to  do  as  hHV;e  the  makers  of  the  latter  to  ask  for  more 
duties  on  the  imported  article. 

The  qperation  of  the  present  system  of  the  government,  both  fiuancial 
and  commercial,  is  satisfying  all  classes,  and  another  year  will  so  esiab- 
liah  the  soundness  of  the  free  trade  principle  in  the  popular  mind,  that  a 
further  and  considerable  reduction  of  duties  will  be  mode,  as  well  to 
avoid  a  too  rapid  accumulation  of  funds  in  the  federal  treasury,  as  to  di- 
fflinish  the  restrictions  upon  trade.  The  reduction  of  tolls  upon  imports 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  tdls  upon  goods  going  West, 
over  the  public  works  ;  and  from  this  latter  circumstance,  the  factories 
of  the  South  and  West,  more  particularly  iron  makers,  will  have  to  sus- 
tain increasing  competition  from  the  Atlantic  States. 

With  the  failuro  of  the  attempt  to  change  our  present  admirable  reve- 
nue system,  on  pretence  of  a  deiicit  revenue,  the  last  efforts  of  the  pro- 
tectionists will  expire,  and  a  rigid  administration  of  the  finances  will  ad- 
mit of  progress  in  the  free  trade  direction. 
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THE  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME." 

Tbbbe  is  ID  the  (rue  spirit  of  poetry  aoroething  elevating  and  refioing 
—poured  foitb  b;  lome  being  keenly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  external 
nature,  and  ezqniailely  HensitiTe  to  the  vorkings  and  inSaencea  of  the 
finer  and  more  exalted  feelingi,  it  takes  on  a  part  of  that  being's  nature. 
It  is  tinctured  by  bis  idioevncrasy,  who,  prophei-like,  interprets  to  man 
Nature's  beauties  and  Nature's  harmonies,  and  we,  catcfaing  an  elevating 
infiuence  from  iis  divine  spirit,  mount  up  into  the  poet's  idea]  world, 
carried,  for  the  time  being,  beyond  our  wonted  selves.  For  poetry  is  the 
dS^iring  of  feeling — such  feeling  as  rouses  the  passions,  elevates  the 
mind,  and  nerves  tbe  imaginatiou  for  its  tofliest  flights.  It  consists  in 
the  idea  conceived  and  presented,  not  in  tbe  words  by  which  it  is  com- 
tnunioated.  Not  that  we  would  be  understood  as  meaning  to  say  that 
tbe  manner  in  which  a  poetic  sentiment  is  expressed  has  no  effect — any 
more  than  that  such  would  be  our  opinion  with  regard  to  a  prose  compo- 
sition— but  we  do  mean  that  true  poetry  is  as  independent  of  any  par- 
ticular words,  fartbei  than  those  requisite  lo  express  the  idea,  as  it  is  of 
rhyme.  And  although,  like  some  peerless  beauty,  it  does  not  disdain  tbe 
factitious  aid  of  ornament,  by  which  indeed  its  charms  sre  rendered  more 
impressive,  yet  even  here  the  poetry  is  still  in  the  idea ;  tbe  use  of  a  dif- 
ferent collocation  of  words  being,  merely,  to  add  grace  of  expression  to 
beauty  of  thought.  Yet  there  are  few  who  can  appreciate  trne  poetry- 
few  who  can  enter  into  its  spirit ;  and  thus  much  that  is  common-place 
in  the  extreme  will  pass  with  the  mass  for  good  poetry,  because  prettily 
expressed,  and  written  in  rhyme ;  while  a  detached  line  of  tbe  greatest 
poetic  beauty — a  line  conveying  volumes  to  a  kindred  spirit — wilt  be,  to 
them,  unworthy  of  attention.  Thus  Chancer  and  Spenser  are  sealed 
books  to  many,  merely  because  in  their  instances  the  dialect  used  is  un- 
familiar, and  the  diction  straqge;  while  numbers,  whose  works  are  desti- 
tute of  one  of  such  ideas  as  throng  in  the  productions  of  those  bards,  are 
sought  after,  and  read  with  avidity  and  delight,  because  of  their  author'a 
possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  certain  faculty  of  stringing  together 
words.  'Their  productions  are  like  the  paintings  of  the  Chinese — tbe 
gaudiest  colors  are  used  with  profusion,  but  destitute  of  light,  shade,  and 
perspective — the  whole  lies  flat  upon  the  surface ;  while  those  of  the 
truly-inspired~are  like  tbe  works  of  the  greatest  artists,  where  the  colors 
are  laid  on  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  each  figure,  rivalling  nature's  eelf. 
Stands  out  from  the  canvass  b  living,  breathing  reality. 

The  ideas  of  the  one  are  independent  of  expression — the  trui  spirit  of 
poetry  dwells  in  them,  shape  them  as  you  will — and  like  honor,  is  equally 
an  ornament,  equally  glorious  in  the  peasant  and  in  the  prince ;  while 
the  other,  having  no  poetic  ideas,  is  totally  dependent  upon  tbe  expres- 
sion ;  and  as  vice  is  detestable,  even  in  the  greatest,  and  all  the  display 
and  show  with  which  they  surround  themselves  will  not  make  it  other- 
wise, Dor  make  the  vicious  virtuous,  so  here  the  greatest  harmoDy  of 
words,  the  greatest  skill  in  their  collocation,  CBimot  infuse  poetry  into 
that  which  is  destitute  of  i' ' 
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To  give  in  example  of  what  we  meaD,  take  the  two  followiag  tranali^ 
tions  of  oae  of  the  Odes  of  Aoacreoa  : — 

"  But  I  &  lookiDg'glass  iroald  be. 
Still  Co  be  look't  upon  bf  thee ; 
Or  I,  my  love,  would  be  thy  gown. 
By  thee  to  be  worD  up  and  down  ; 
eft,  ft  pure  Well  full  to  the  briniia, 
TbHt  I  might  wash  thy  purer  limbs; 
Or  I'de  be  pretioua  balm  lo  'ooiat, 
With  cboJcesE  care  esch  choiceet  JMOt, 
Or,  if  I  might,  I  would  be  fain 
*  About  ihy  Deck  thy  happy  chain  ; 

Or  would  it  were  my  bleaaed  hap 
To  be  the  lawn  o'er  thy  fair  pnp  ; 
Or  woold  1  were  thy  sbooe,  to  be 
Daily  trod  upm  by  thee." 

"  Oh !  that  a  mirror's  form  were  mine, 
To  sparkle  with  that  smile  divioe  ; 
And,  like  my  heart,  I  then  should  i>e 
Reflectiua  thee,  aod  only  thee  ! 
Or  were  1,  love,  the  robe  which  flowe 
O'er  ev'ry  charm  that  secret  glows, 
lo  many  a  lucid  fold  to  swim,   . 
Aud  cliug  aud  grow  to  ev'ry  limb ! 
Oh !  could  I,  as  the  Btreamlet's  ware. 
Thy  wai'mty-mellowiug  beauties  lave. 
Or  float  as  perfume  on  thy  hair, 
Aod  breathe  niy  soul  in  frngraoce  there ! 
I  wish  I  were  the  zone  that  lies  / 

Warm  to  thy  breast,  aud  ftels  its  sighs! 
Or  like  those  envious  pearls  that  show 
So  laintlj  rouDd  that  oeck  of  snow ; 
Yes,  I  would  be  a  happy  gem. 
Like  them  to  haag,  to  fade  like  them. 
What  more  would  thy  Anacreon  be  I 
Oh!  aoy  thiog  that  touches  thee. 
Nay,  sandals  for  those  airy  feet— 
TliuB  to  be  press'd  by  thee  were  sweat  T' 

In  these  there  are  the  same  ideas ;  but  the  one  "  Englished,"  and  trnly 
Englished,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  would  attract  no  one,  could 
give  pleasure  to  none;  while  the  other,  baautifully  translated  "by  Mr. 
Moore,  from  the  mere  elegance  of  expression,  would  almost  persuade  us 
that  that  ia  indeed  poetry,  which  is  at  beat  but  a  pretty  conceit.  The 
one  is  the  daw,  presenting  itself  clothed  with  the  feathers  of  the  peacock 
— the  other,  the  same  daw  stripped  of  his  borrowed  plumage,  and  pre- 
sented in  his  proper  guise. 

Now  look  at  the  following  extract  from  "  Festue : — 

'"  But  to  th«e,  Ood  1  all  being  is  a  harp, 
Whereon  Thou  makest  mistiest  melody" — 

breathing  the  true  spirit  of  the  rouse,  present  the  idea  in  what  words  | 

you  will,  its  divinity  strikes  as  at  once,  uid  its  influence  sinks  deep  into  . 

our  hearts.  K 
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Thus  we  oonceire  (bat  maaj  could  write  poetry  who  oonM  not  pro- 
6(ice  a  tolerable  verse;  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  common-place  story, 
or  a  string  of  ordinary  tboughti,  being  related  in  exoellent  verae,  does. 
Dot  make  either  of  them  approach,  in  the  alightest  degree,  to  poetry. 
And,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  tbus  thnt  while  elegance  of  expression  doe* 
undoubtedly,  as  harmonizing  with  the  idea,  render  it  more  beautiful,  the 
same  use  of  language  will  not  make  poesy  of  an  unpoetic  idea.  The 
one  is  the  fair  Cinderella — the.  same  beauty  when  preaented  in  the  rags 
of  the  slattern,  or  arrayed  in  the  choicest  garments  from  the  wardrobe  of 
a  princess — the  other,  one  of  her  homely  sisters,  repulsive  in  any  attire. 

Looking  at  poetry  in  this,  as  we  think,  the  proper  light,  it  has  often 
been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  us  that  so  much  admiration  could  be  excited 
by  the  ancient  ballads.  In  them  we  have  a  foolish  story  told  in  rhe  rn- 
desE  manner,  and  in  an  uncongenial  dialeot ;  while  one  may  wade  through 
volumes  containing  hundreds  of  4er$es  about  IcnightH  and  dames,  true  and 
false  luves,  &c.,  and  never  meet  with  a  single  redeeming  line  of  poeiry. 
The  whole  as  much  resembling  the  true  inspiration  of  the  muse,  as  is  one 
of  those  sketches  made  upou  a  buffalo  robe  by  our  own  aborigines  like  ■ 
painting  by  Raphael. 

Still  we  regard  the  Azures  of  the  savage  with  an  interest,  though  of  a 
different  sort  from  that  feeling  with  which  we  dwell,  rapt  and  breathless, 
upon  the  beautiful  creations  of  the  artist.  And  we  look  npon  these 
teliquesjusi  as  we  would  upon  a  spear  discovered  among  Grecian  an- 
tiquities, or  a  coat  of  mail  used  in  the  twelfth  ceniury.  The  one  would 
(Mrry  us  back  to  the  fields  of  Thermopyle  and  Marathon,  the  other  would 
bring  before  our  eyes  the  Lion-hearted  Richard,  battling  fot  the  tomb  of 
Christ,  around  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

But  while  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  antiquarian  would  seek  to 
introduce  these  ancient  arms  among  the  trappings  of  our  modem  battal- 
ions, there  are  some  who  do  attempt  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  ballad 
style — seemingly,  indeed,  with  the  intent  to  bide  a  lack  of  imagination 
under  the  garb  of  pleasing  simplicity.  And  among  these  is  Mr.  Ma- 
cauley,  the  reviewer  of  England — he  who  has  shown  in  hig  delightful 
essays  that  he  possesses  comtgand  of  language,  felicity  of  expression,  snd 
an  appreciation  nf  the  beautiful,  tinctured  withal  by  the  strongest  of  pre- 
Jadices,  and  narrowed  in  his  views  by  a  singular  obliquity  of  vision. 

Hia  essaya,  however,  are  not  what  we  would  criticise,  but  his  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome :  and  even  here,  when  arraying  ourselveS|S gainst  the  (irreat 
knight,  although  he  has  laid  aside  his  wonted  armor,  and  presented  him- 
self with  unaccustomed  weapons,  and  under  a  new  guise,  we  tremble  for 
the  rencontre — not  so  much  from  diffidence  at  undertaking  the  task,  but 
from  knowing  the  favor  with  which  the  multitude  is  woiit  to  look  u^on  a 
man  in  any  sphere,  whom  t^ey  have  learned  to  admire  and  respect  in  one. 
In  this  instance,  however,  our  antagonist  has,  as  we  said  aMove,  thrown 
aside  his  usual  arms,  which  be  can  wield  with  such  skill  and  mi^ht, 
aad  comes  forth  like  the  gladiator  who  was  opposed  to  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, his  only  weapon  a  trident  of  lead. 

The  legends  which  the  lays  recite  are  thofe  beautiful  stories  of  the 
early  days  of  Rome,  which  we  have  all  read  with  delight  in  our  younger 
days,  given  up  with  miiny  a  struggle  in  our  years  of  maturity.  Legends 
evidently  the  worlCaf  some- former  poeta,  and  presenting  a  8ns  field  for 
the  play  of  inagination,  fancy,  passion,  snd  poetic  fire,  to  uiy  one  who 
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fau  drank  in  the  tnie  intpiration.  Compare  the  magic  tale  of  Endymion 
with  these  noUe  eSiisiona  of  ancleot  genius,  and  in  seeing  what  a  splen- 
did web  Keats  wove  from  ihia  aleader  thread,  and  what  aboiliTe  efibrta 
Mr.  Macaulaj  malcea  to  stem  the  Castiliau  atreara,  with  such  ditrine  as- 
sistance, we  can  well  understand  how  the  true  poet  will  make  the  hum- 
blest strain  become  glowing  and  divine,  when  played  on  his  enchanted 
shell,  while  the  finest  subject  the  mere  poetaster  will  degrade. 

The  Lays  are  four — one  supposed  to  hare  been  cited  by  a  factions 
fO€t — Qod  save  the  mark — to  an  equally  factious  mob,  relates  tbe  story 
of  Virgiaius,  BO  nobly  set  forth  in  the  well-known  play  of  Know  lea ; 
another  is  a  supposed  prophecy  of  Capy's,  "  sung  at  a  banquet  in  the  Capi- 
tol." Neither  of  these  shall  we  notice,  further  than  to  say  that  they  are 
exceedingly  common-place — and  that  the  latter  contains  the  only  poetical 
idea  we  hare  been  sbje,  aller  a  diligent  search,  to  find  in  the  whole  four. 
Speaking  of  Mars,  it  aays — 

"  Bnt  thy  father  Iotos  ths  dating 

Of  breadsword  sad  of  shield  : 
He  bvee  to  drink  the  stresra  that  reeks 

From  the  fresh  bettle-fiek) : 
ffe  vniixi  a  imiU  more  dreadful 

Than  ht5  own  dreadfitl  frown. 
When  he  sees  tbe  diick  black  cbad  of  smoke 

Go  np  from  tbe  conquered  town." 

This  is  fine,  and  almost  worthy  of  being  placed  alongside  of  those 
•triking  lines  of  "  Hyperion :" 

■■  Bat  oh !  how  nnlike  marble  was  that  face  : 
How  beaatiful,  if  sorrow  had  oat  made 
Sorrow  mora  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self." 

The  first  and  second  lays,  however,  will  occupy  as  much  space  as  we 
are  willing  to  allow,  and  probably  more  than  the  subject  would  justify. 
We  have  therefore  placed  these  Brat  in  order  that  we  might  dismiaa  them 
briefly,  and  also  that  we  might  give  to  Mr.  Macaulay  the  benefit  of  his 
only  good  idea,  in  advance,  so  that  it  may,  if  possible  in  the  eyes  of  any, 
redeem,  or  rather  palliate  the  gross  errors  and  puerilities  of  the  whole. 

Lay  first  relates  the  splendid  story  of  Horatius  and  the  tWo  others  de- 
fending the  bridge  against  the  allied  hosts;  and  after  proceeding  stupidly 
enough  for  several  verees,  in  tbe  eighth  we  find  the  following  palpable  and 
gross  plagiariim : — 

■'  The  harvests  of  Arrstiam, 
^  This  year  old  men  shall  rinp ; 

This  year,  youni;  boys  in  0aibro 

Shall  plnngethe  sEraggliog  sheep;, 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luoa. 
,  This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 

Round  the  white  feet  of  laugbine  girls 
Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome." 

In  the  ballad  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  we  find  the  following 
Bltuaion  to  tbe  desolation  following  Xba  battle  of  Flodden : — 
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"  In  bar'tt,  at  tba  ■fasariag,  cae  ^ronlhi  now  are  j«eriDg ; 
BandMers  aro  raakied,  and  Ijrart  or  grev ; 
At  bir,  or  at  proacbing,  oae  wooiog,  nae  neeching ; 
The  dowera  of  the  forest  ere  e'  wide  awae. 

■■  At  o'eo,  to  the  gloaming,  naa  jounkers  are  roaming 

"Boat  stacks  with  the  lutsea  at  bogle  to  plnj  ; 

But  ilk  maid  sita  dreary,  lamen ting  her  dearj — 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  waded  awae." 

We  are  not  &  caTJller,  neither  do  we  believe  that  every  similBrit;  of 
eipression  is  an  intentional  theft.  We  do  net  regard  ibe  poei  aa  a  wolf,  _ 
ready  to  prey  on  every  lamb  who  conies  to  drink  from  ibe  sajne  atream 
at  which  he  alakea  bis  thirst.  We  have'  no  doubt  that  many  conceive  the 
flame  Ihonghl,  nay,  use  the  same  words  to  express  it.  Indeed,  these  seem- 
ing plagiarisms  are  too  frequent,  io  the  writings  of  those  whose  miads 
are  too  great  and  original  to  bend  to  the  necessity  of  descending  to  a 
preying  upon,  their  neighbors,  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  all  similari- 
ties are  theRs.  But  Afr,  Macaulay  himself  has  chosen  to  consider  this 
the  case  in  several  much  less  striking,  indeed  far-fetched  instances  in 
Silan  Montgomery's  poems/and  by  bis  own  law  let  him  be  judged.  In- 
deed, in  the  preface  to  the  Lay  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  he  aaya, 
"  In  the  following  poem  images  and  inridenta  have  been  borrowed,  not 
merely  without  scruple,  hut  on  principle,  from  the  incomparable  bat'.lfr 
piecea  of  Homer."  'If  he  had  lold  us  that  he  borrowed  without  scruple, 
we  could,  after  the  above  glaring  instance,  have  readily  assented,  and 
understood  sfi  his  reason  that  which  is  the  incentive  to  all  who  perform 
this  sort  of  borrowing,  which  if  practised  with  regard  to  other  than  lite- 
rary property,  generally  leads  to  the  penitentiary~-that  is,  ascarciiy  of  the 
same  commodity  in  the  borrower's  possession,  or  at  hia  command.  But 
when  he  says  that  he  does  it  not  only  without  scrapie,  but  from  principle, 
<v«  confess  ourselves  ai  a  loss  to  understand  what  his  principles  ate,  un- 
less indeed  he  be  a  literary  socialist ;  and  we  doubt  whether  all  his  ingenu- 
it)  at  drawing  false  conclusions  from  correct  premises,  or  making  correct 
conclusions  seen)  as  drawn  from  false  premises,  can  deduce  this  end  from 
roi-raliiy  and  right 

But  to  return  to  our  ballad.  After  narrating  how  many,  and  who  jniii 
Lan  Pomena,  and  of  the  aS'right  which  reigned  around  Rome^in  nin^ 
teen  edifying  verses — we  at  length  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  army. 

■*  And  plainly  and  more  plainly.  < 

Now  through  the  gloom  appears, 
FiWto  left  and  fer  to  right. 
In  broken  gleami  of  dnrk-blue  light. 
The  long  array  of  helmets  bright. 
The  long  array  of  apeara." 

Bat,  atraDge  to  say,  when  the  alliea  reached  the  bridge,  they — 

"  Came  flathiog  back  tha  nooa-diy  light. 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 
Of  a  broad  sen  of  gold." 

Indeed,  this  is  a  singular  mistake  in- one  who  requires  such  exact 
■ie«tf  in  the  form  of  every  subject  which  comes  under  hia  disMcting 
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knife.  For  if  h«  raetus  that  when  tt  a  diMsnce  the  dark  blue  of  the 
steel  weapons  and  armor  was  only  seen,  bat  that  as  thej  drew  nieh  the 
golden  ornaments  and  inlaying  were  sparkling — which  is  certainTj  the 
only  supposition  we  can  make — then  this  gold  would  not  have  been  a 
broad  sea,  hut  would  rather  have  been  seen  amid  the  more  sombre  hue  of 
the  steel,  like  stars  brighll;  rejected  on  the  hos^m  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
But  not  only  has  blue  steal  turned  golden,  but 

■*  — that  great  host,  with  raeasored  tread. 
And  spaari  advnbced,  and  enaigns  aproad, 
Roll*d  abwiy  towards  the  bndge'a  bead, 
Where  stood  the  dauntless  three." 

Here  an  army  which  comes  with  a  measured  Iread,  rojl'd  on ;  which  ia 
a  ffat  we  doubt  much  whether  that  prince  of  clowns,  Grimaldi,  could 
well  have  performed  in  his  palmiest  days.  For  the  idea  of  anything 
coming  with  a  tread,  with  steps,  and  rolling  on  at  the  same  time,  ia  one 
which  our  mind  cannot  conceive. 

Not  content,  however,  with  these  two  errors,  Mr.  Macaulay  proceeds 
at  once  to  fall  into  another,  if  possible,  mure  gross  than  either  of  the 
others : 

"  On  the  low  hills  to  westward. 
The  coDstil  fixed  bis  eye. 
And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dnst 
Rise  ftkst  along  tiie  sky. 

"  And  Dearer  last  and  Dearer, 
.  Doth  the  red  whirlwind  cava ; 

Aod  louder  anil  snd  atill  more  kind, 
From  underneath  that  rolling  clond. 
Is  heard  the  trumpet's  war-nots  proud. 
The  trampling  and  the  hum." 

Here  we  have  the  dual  raised  by  the  army — first  ai 
then  a  red  whirlwind — and  finally,  the  swarthy  storm  i 
ar^  changed,  by  no  other  process  than  a  stroke  of  thi 
pen,  into  a  rolling  cloud.     We  must  confess  ourselves 
nndersiand  what  a  swarthy  storm  and  red  whirlwind 
seen  the  wind  ourselves,  or  indeed  heard  of  but  one  ai 
and  thereby  lorm  an  ides  of  its  color.*    But  we  suppose 
has  so  long  reigned  over  the  tastes  and  judgments  o 
readers,  that  Ae  feels  at  perfect  liberty  not  only  to  turn  winds  into  clouds, 
but  to  hue  them  as  he  pleases,  and  expect  next  to  hear  of  black  flashea 
of  lightning,  and  piok  thunder — he  claiming  as  a  right  that  his  readers 
shall  see  everything  as  much  through  his  eyes,  as  did  Potoaius,  on  oae 
occasion,  through  those  of  Hamlet. 

"  'Ham.  Do  yon  see  yondsr  cloud,  tbafs  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  T 
PA.  By  thfl  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  iadaed. 
Ham.   Matbioks  it  ia  liho  a  weAel. 
Pel.  Tt  is/backed  like  a  weaaeL 
Han.  Or  like  a  whnle  ? 
P<A.  Very  like  a  whale." 

Again,  Air.  Uair  tells  QB„iD  his  fifleenlb  leetmv,  that  il  is  improp^ 
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**  to  ooBMroM  ■  period  bo  thai  put  must  be  underBtood  lUerallj,  and  part 
ncUpboricaDir ;"  and  givea,  aa  an  inataoca  of  incorrectnem  under  thia 
rule,  ihe  following,  froia  Pope's  traoalalion  of  the  Odysaey.  Penelope 
bewails  the  departure  of  Tekmachua,  and  apeaks  thus  : 

"  LoDg  to  my  joys  my  deareat  ]ord  is  kiat, 
Hia  conntry'e  bockter,  acd  ths  Grecian  boart, 
Now  from  my  fond  embrace  by  teoipesta  torn, 
Oar  other  column  of  the  state  U  boraa, 
Nor  took  B  kind  adieu,  Dor  sought  conseot." 

"  Here,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  lecturer,  "  in  one  line  ber  bob  is 
figured  BS  a  column ;  aad  in  the  next  he  returns  to  be  a  person,  to  whom 
it  belongB  to  take  adieu  and  ask  consent.  The  poet  should  either/ hare 
kept  the  idea  of  a  man  in  the  literal  sense— or,  if  he  figured  him  by  a 
column,  be  should  ba*e  ascribed  nothing  to  him  but  what  belonged  to 
iL"  But  Mr.  Macaulay  has  heard  that  great  men  strike  out  original 
courses  for  themselves — flying  off  at  a  tangent,  from  the  beaten  circle  of 
every-diy  life — accustomed  to  lay  down  the  law  for  others,  he  is  above 
the  law  himself  and  gives  ub  (he  following',  which  is  meant  for  fine 
poetry,  and  stolen  from  Byron  at  that.  Byron  says,  speaking  of  the 
ocean: 

"  For  I  was  as  it  were  h  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  tfay  billows,  far  and  near. 
And  hid  my  hand  upou  thy  mane — ai  I  do  here." 

Mr.  Hacautay  is  determined  to  make  his  river  oqt-do  Lord  Byron'i 
ocean — and  makes  it,  therefore,  first  a  horse,  then 'itself,  and  then  K 
borse  again  : 

"And  like  a  harse  unbroken 
When  first  he  feels  the  rein. 
The  furiona  river  atruggled  hard. 
And  toss'd  bis  tawny  mane.'* 

He  begins  with  a  comparison,  which  he  tarns  into  a  metaphor — and 
that  an  incorrect  one ; — a  river  whirling  among  obstructions  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  horse  who  is  first  bridled ;  and  the  comparison  is  correct, 
though  not  in  the  best  taste  in  the  world.  But  shaking  his  mane  would 
be  a  metaphor ;  if  we  were  not  told  the  river  shook  his  mane,  and,  when 
thus  brought  down  to  plain  facts,  we  confess  ourselves  quite  as  much  at 
m  loss  to  know  what  part  of  a  river  it's  mane  is — if  it  be  possessed  of 
such  an  appendage — as  we  were  to  know  what  a  red  whirlwind  was. 

We  would,  however,  have  our  readera  by  no  means  to  believe,  that  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  Hr.  Macaulay  produces  similes  su  original — in 
at  least  one  respect — for  we  are  certain  that  it  matters  not  how  much  he 
takes  firom  others,  he  will  at  least  apply  it  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his 
own.  The  next  quotation  we  shall  give  is,  doubtless,  hia  own  private 
property.    Horatius  being  wounded, 

"  Hs  reeled,  and  on  Herminina 
He  leaned  one  breatbinji  space ; 
Then,  like  a  wild-cat,  mad  with  wounds, 
Sprang  right  at  Astnr's  face."  ^ 

,  ,,  Co  Ogle 
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The  idea  of  a  wild  cat  springing  at  a  person's  face  is,  to  oar  miad, 
much  less  consonant  to  a  warrior  making  an  attack  upon  his  adversarj, 
Ihnn  it  would  be  to  one  of  those  women  who,  when  thej  saw  Sextos,  ws 
■re  told, 

"  Spate  towards  hini,  and  bused," 

and  is  truly  the  picture  of  on  enraged  fnry,  who,  with  teeth  fast  cloeed, 
hair  streaming,  and  talons  bent,  is  springing  at  some  luckless  wight,  who 
hns  been  unfortunate  enough  to  provoke  her  ire.  It,  however,  seems  to 
be  considered  a  prize  of  great  worth  by  Hr.  Macaulay,  for  be  gives  it 
again  in  the  L&y  of  Virginia. 

The  reader,  no  daubt,  hns  been  looking,  with  some  anxiety,  for  some  of 
those  imitaiioDs  of  Homer,  which  we  were  promised  on  the  score  of 
principle,  and  so  have  we  ourselves ;  but,  altbough  macL  has  been  found 
culled  from  other  writers  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  Elegant  Extracts,  we  have, 
seen  nothing,  in  the  least  degree,  comparable  to  anything  in  the  immortal 
bard's  poems — nniess  it  be  the  tenth,  elevenih,  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
verses  of  the  Battle  of  Lnke  Regiliua,  and  they  do  forcibly  bring  to  our 
mind  the  celebrated  catulogue  of  ships.  AQer,  in  those  verses  calling 
the  mil  of  hia  army,  a  light  naturally  followa — and  in  that  each  of  the 
herdes  kills  his  man,  and  then  politely  submits  to  be  killed  himself,  until 
at  last  Valerius  is  stricken  down,  and  two  rival  leaders,  striving  for  his 
body, 

■■  TitDS  dragged  him  by  the  head 
And  Aulas  by  the  foot." 

This  is  a  fine  sample  of  the  genuine  ballad  style— for  in  the  me1ai»- 
choly  tale  of  Punch  and  Judy,  the  little  dog  Toby  seizes  Punch's  nose, 
and 

"  Pnoch.  he  puliwi  this  way— Toby  pnll'd  that. 
Toby  let  go — Punch  backwards  fell  flaL" 

The  beautiful  idea  of  Mamilias's  horse  flying  home  from  the  field  ia, 
undoubtedly  and  unmislakeahlj,  Campbell's  : 

"Fast,  fnst,  with  heels  wild  spumiog. 

The  dark  grey  charger  fled  ; 
He  bunt  through  mnks  of  fighting  men ; 

He  spraot!  o'^r  heaps  of  dead. 
His  brirlle  far  out-Btreaming, 

Hia  flnnlia  nil  blood  and  fonm. 
He  sought  (he  Bouthern  mountains. 

""  ■  '  la  of  bis  home. 


He  ruahed  through  tbe  jcsto  of  Tarculnra, 

He  rnihed  up  the  long,  white  street. 

He  raabed  by  tower  and  temple, 

And  paused  not  in  hia  race 

Till  he  stood  before  his  master's  door. 

In  the  stately  market-place. 
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And  itnigbtway  raaitd  him  gBther'd 

A  pale  and  trembliDS  crovrd. 
And  when  they  knew  nim,  criei  of  rage 

Brake  {brtli.  and  wailing  loud  ; 
And  women  rent  thair  Ireisei 

For  their  great  prince's  fall ; ' 
And  old  men  girt  ou  their  old  swords. 

And  went  to  man  ihe^wall." 

To  Loehid'a  warning — a  piece  ererj  school-boy  knows  bj  heart — ths 
wizud,  predicting  his  death,  says : 

"  BdI  baik  tfaroDih  the  &«t-flariiiDg  lightning  of  war. 
What  ataed  to  uie  desert  fliea  frantic  and  hi  T 
'Tia  thine,  oh  Glenullio  !  whose  bride  shall  await, 
Like  a  tave-iighted  watch-lire,  all  ni^bt  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  comus  at  moraiug ;  do  rider  is  there  ; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  desiiair. 
*  Weep  Albio  .'  to  death  snd  captivity  led  ! 

Oh  weep!  for  iby  tears  cannot  Dumber  the  dead." 

If  anj  species  of  literary  stealing  be  worse  than  another,  we  take  this 
to  be  the  worst  in  the  world.  The  first  we  gave  was  from  an  old  hallad, 
read  by  few ;  but  this  deliberately  appropriating  a  piece  of  property, 
whoaa  owner  ia  known  by  all,  is  equalled  b;  nothing  we  know,  unless  it 
be  the  ass  who  put  on  a  lion's  skin,  and  betrayed  himself  by  his  ears. 

But  Wft  have  given  time  and  space  enough  to  these  bsllada,  and  shall 
only  notice  farther  a  singular  and  incorrect  use  of  the  word  "  couch,"  in 
the  nineteenth  verse — in  which  s  heap  of  slain,  covering  a  corpse,  ia 
called  a  "  couch" — and  the  frequent  use  of  such  poetical  terms  sa 
"  screeching  alain,"  and  "  wriggling  worm." 

Such  are  our  viewa  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  ballads — but  of  tftlea  of  great 
beauty  he  has  manufactured,  by  dint  of  evident  labor,  rhyming,  pro^y  , 
oarralives,  wanting  the  beauty  of  the  simple,  every-day  style  in  which  • 
they  are  usually  written — and  requiring,  by  way  of  explanation,  nearly  as 
many  pagM  of  pedantic  prose  aa  there  are  of  miserable  verses,  we 
would  juage,  then,  that  poetry  is  not  his  forte — the  same  delighted  voices 
will  not  hail  his  verses  that  do  his  prose  writings — and  we  would  advise 
him  to  contiDue  his  vocation  of  writing  prejudiced  history,  and  one-sided 
reviews.  ' 

We  have  now  done — if  any  one  thinks  ua  <!aptious,  or  cavilling,  we 
would  say,  that  the  pieces  will  not  bear  a  wider  and  higher  mode  of  criti- 
oiem.  We  gave  our  viewa  of  the  species  of  poetry  at  commencing — and 
in  piecea  of  this  kind  the  minutest  faults  will  destroy  the  whole.  Uulike 
those  works  of  a  grander  sort,  which  can  conrain  many  faults,  and  still 
be  master-pieces,  ballads  are,  as  modernised,  mlniatnrea  which  require  the 
most  delicate  workmanship,  in  which  the  slightest  mis-stroke  is  a  great 
defect  And  being  of  this  character,  that  is  a  proper  criticism  with  r^ 
gard  to  them,  which  would  be  a  pettiness  applied  elsewhere.  Every  one 
examines  the  wing  of  a  butterfly  through  a  microscope — bnt  no  one  usea 
Ibe  same  instrument  to  survey  a  broad  and  extended  landscape. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  DIVINING  ROD; 

WITH  TBE  ADVBNTURE8  OF  AN  OLD  KODSHAN. 

With  a  Urge  portion  of  the  simple-hearted  people  in  the  agriculturil 
districts  of  the  couDtry,  from  the  earliest  ages  there  his  been  an  implicit 
belief  ia  the  powers  and  virtues  of  the  Divining  Rod — either  ibr  the  di>- 
cover;  of  water,  mines,  or  hidden  treasures.  This  belief,  it  would  seem, 
kas  originated  from  the  woodeiful  powers  of  the.  miraculouB  rod  in  tbe 
hnnds  of  Moras  and  Aaroo,  imparted  to  it  b;  the  Almighty.  Their  tod 
wae  made  from  a  simple  twig  of  the  almond  tree;  with  this,  water  was 
discovered  and  brought  forth  from  the  flinty  rock.  The  peach  is  a  family 
variety  of  the  almond  ;  and  with  a  branch  of  this  wood  our  modern  Tod»- 
men,  or  water-wizarda,  make  search  for  hidden  springs  of  water.  Qther^ 
make  use  of  the  "  Witch-Ha^el,"  for  this  purpose;  probably  from  iu 
wonderful  property  of  bringing  forth  its  blossoms  out  of  season,  like  the 
rod  of  Aaron,  late  in  autumn,  when  other  tteeaare  cjuiescent,  and  also  for 
metallic  deposits.  The  most  learned,  however,  in  thia  occult  science,  ooi^ 
struct  them  of  various  materials,  chiefly  from  the  mineral  kingdook 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  mities  in  California,  a  Spanish  gentleman  iu 
the  city  of  New- York  has  advertised  for  sale  to  the  adventurers,  a  mineral 
(od.  or  instrument,  which  will  direct  them  to  the  richest  deposi^,  and  by 
which  he  had  made  his  own  fortune-  In  proof  of  their  undoubted  ex- 
cellence, he  also  published  the  certificates  of  several  men  of  science. 
These  ariielea,  whatever  they  may  be,  whether  quicksilver,  oil  of  amber, 
or  dragon's-blood,  are  enclosed  in  some  small,  tight  vesael,  commonly  th« 
tip  of  a  young  heifer's  horn,  and  mounted  on  two  strips  of  slender  whale- 
bone,  about  eighteen  inches  long.  The  free  ends  of  these  are  held  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  between  the  closed  fingers  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  in 
a  state  of  supination ;  so  that  a  slight  pressure  of  the  fingers,  or  any 
movement  of  the  wrist-joint,  will  cause  the  rod  to  turn  either  towards  or 
from  the  operator,  de^ite  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  iL  This  motion 
is  called  tlie  attraction  of  the  rod  to  the  hidden  or  sought  article,  whe- 
ther water  or  anything  else,  similar  to  that  of  the  magaet  for  iron. 
Others  of  tbe  more  modern  diviners,  in  searching  for  metals,  make  use 
of  a  small  ball,  made  of  a  similar  metal  to  that  for  which  they  search, 
suspended  by  a  long  horse-hair,  or  silk  thread.  As  the  operator  ap- 
proaches the  hidden  mine,  the  ball  deviates  more  or  less  from  the  per- 
pendicular, and  thus  points  out  the  proximity  of  tbs  object  sought. 

Many  wonderful  things  are  told  of  these  rodamen,  especially  in  search- 
ing for  stieams  of  water  under  ground,  lor  the  purpose  of  excavating 
wells.  A  few  years  since,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  of  Mari- 
etta, a  farmer  wished  to  dig  a  well ;  and  fearing  he  might  have  to  go  very 
deep,  or  perhaps  not  find  water  at  all,  he  applied  to  one  of  these  profes- 
aors  of  the  art  for  information.  Afler  the  usual  flourishes  and  perambu- 
lations, he  pitched  on  a  spot  near  the  farmer's  house,  where  he  said  warn 
would  be  found.  Before  commencing  the  work,  to  make  the  matter  sure, 
be  applied  to  another  water  diviner ;  and  lest  he  should  discover  some 
indications  from  the  make  of  the  ground,  be  had  him  blindfolded,  and 
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coBilacied  him  owar  the  location  where  he  desired  to  dig  (he  well. 
Either  from  the  aclnal  truth  of  the  science,  or  by  accident,  this  man  fixed 
on  the  same  spot  with  the  other ;  deriatinj  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
place  where  he  said  water  would  i>e  found.  The  farmer  dug  the  well, 
and  found  a  plentiful  supplj.  How  this  coincidence  could  poeaibly  hajH 
peri,  without  some  truth  in  the  art,  would  be  difficult  to  explain.  Water 
can,  DO  doubt,  be  foaud  at  a  certain  depth,  in  any  country,  where  rains 
prevail  and  springs  abound,  nnleas  cut  off  by  strata  of  rocks  ;  and  these 
always  contain  crevices,  so  that  it  can  be  obtained  by  boring,  or  blasting 
the  rock.  One  well  is  within  my  knowledge,  dug  cnder  the  direction  of 
the  diviaing  rod,  which  descended  to  the  depth  of  seventy  feet  before 
water  wae  found.  It  was  on  the  slope  of  a  hill-side,  near  a  large  creek, 
and  penetrated  to  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  so  that,  in  this 
case,  nothing  was  gained  by  the  application  of  the  science.  Another  in- 
stance is  known,  where  the  assistance  was  apparent.  A  gentleman  com- 
menced a  well  near  his  house,  which  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  low 
ridge,  bordered  on  the  east  by  a  deep  ravine,  only  a  few  rods  distant, 
while  westerly  it  descends  on  to  the  Muskingum  bottoms.  At  the  depth 
cf  twenty  feet,  a  abaly  rock  obstructed  the  work.  About  ten  rods  west 
of  the  house,  a  spring  bursts  oat  of  the  earth,  and  runs  down  to  the  low 
lands.  Could  the  sources  of  this  spring  be  found,  a  well  of  water  might 
be  obtained,  probably  not  far  from  the  bouse.  A  master  of  the  divining 
tod  was  employed,  wbo,  after  considerable  labor,  and  many  traverses  back 
and  ktth  between  the  spring  and  the  house,  pointed  out  a  spot  for  the 
well,  about  midway  between  the  dwelling  and  the  spring.  Here,  he  said, 
two  small  branches  of  water  united,  and  running  westerly,  formed  the 
fountain.  At  the  depth  named,  about  twenty  feet,  water  was  found,  and 
coming  into  the  well  from  two  veins — one  from  the  ridge  northerly,  the 
other  easterly,  towards  the  bouse.  In  proof  of  their  identity,  when  tb« 
well  fails  in  droughts,  the  spring  dries  up  also. 

A  few  months  since,  the  same  rodman  pointed  out  a  spot  for  a  well  to 
a  man,  on  the  elevated  plain  hack  of  Marietta,  about  a  quarter  of  a  roils 
Motb-easteily  from  the  one  just  described.  After  fixing  on  the  location, 
the  man  wished  to  know  the  depth  to  the  water.  This  qiiestion  was  de- 
cided by  the  peach-tree  rod  in  the  following  mantjer  : — The  diviner  stood 
over  the  place,  and  holding  the  rod  in  the  usual  way,  it  dipped  down,  or 
was  attracted  six  times  towards  the  earth,  and  then  ceased,  It  is  &  rule 
amongst  the  diviners,  in  searching  for  the  depth  to  the  water,  that  each 
inclioation  of  the  rod  indicates  five  feet;  and  as  in  this  ease  the  sixth  dip 
was  made  rather  tardily,  it  was  inferred  that  the  depth  would  be  some- 
thing lets  than  thirty  feet.  On  digging  the  well,  an  abundance  of  wata 
was  foond  at  twenty-six  feet,  establishing  the  truth  of  the  prediction. 
This  plain  is  an  ancient  alluvion  of  the  Muskingum  river,  rising  mors 
than  one  hundred  feet  above  its  present  bed,  and  composed  of  strata  of 
•and  and  gravel.  At  the  depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  all  over  the 
northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  plain,  a  bed  of  blue  clay  is  found. 
The  rain-water  having  percolated  through  the  sand  and  grayel,  is  arrested 
by  the  clay,  and  conducted  by  its  own  gravity  to  the  borders  of  the  plsin, 
bursts  oat  in  numerons  springs  along  its  margin.  How  far  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  might  have  aided  in  deciding  the  depth  of  the  well,  is  beat 
known  to  the  operator.  Welts,  sonth  or  west  of  this  elaj  deporit,  arc 
annk  to  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  in  aearsh  of  water.  ~ 
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If  there  b  any  truth  hi  the  forsgoing  experimentH,  aod  then  is  ■  Dsti^ 
ral  law  on  which  that  truth  is  baaed,  we  must  first  ascertain,  as  nigh  as 
we  can,  what  that  law  ia,  by  some  theory ;  as  many  new  truths  have  been 
discovered  by  theory,  or  a  course  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  by  experimenl. 
A  theory  of  ihia  kind  has  been  proposed  by  a  very  intelligent  man,  who 
is  a  close  observer  of  cause  and  effect,  in  whose  hands  the  peach  wood 
rod  works  welL  It  has  been  long  known  that  the  human  frame  is  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity ;  aud  since  the  discoveries  in  animal  magnetism, 
which  is  but  a  modification  of  electricity,  many  new  facts  have  been 
elioiied.  The  body  of  the  diviner  or  rodsman,  then,  makes  a  good  con- 
ductor between  the  electricity  of  tbe  atmosphere  and  the  earth  ;  while  the 
peach  twig  in  hia  hands  answers  to  the  points  of  the  iron  lightning  rod. 
With  these  premises,  the  following  theory  is  proposed,  until  u.  better  can 
be  found  : — "  The  ocean  is  amstanily  in  a  state  of  negative  electnettg—' 
of  course  the  rivers  emptying  into  it  will  be  in  a  similar  stale,  with  their 
tributary  rivulets  and  springs ;  as  will  also  the  still  smaller  veins  ramify- 
ing beneath  the  surface  of  tbe  ground.  The  layers  of  earth  and  rocka 
above  Ibese  streams  of  water,  are  cfrni  para  lively  bad  conductors,  and 
therefore  something  like  tbe  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar.  The  atmosphere 
being  in  a  pontive  state,  end  its  electricity  influenced  by  tbe  negative  con- 
dition of  tbe  streams,  will  be  collected  over  tbein,  as  they  are  passing 
under  tbe  ground.  The  rod  being  made  of  a  wbod  very  sensitive  to  elec- 
tricity, as  it  is  borne  over  the  surface  its  motion  is  produced  by  the  extra 
charge  of  electricity  in  the  air,  above  the  places  where  water  may  be 
found."  Assuming  this  as  the  ttne  principle  on  which  the  action  of  the 
rod  is  to  be  explained,  the  exact  depth  to  the  water  may  also  be  calcu- 
lated, It  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  lightning  rod  will  only  protect  a  aur- 
face  equal  in  extent  to  the  base  line  of  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  from 
its  top.  The  higher  the  rod,  the  longer  the  base  line,  and  the  broader  the 
surface  pr'otected.  If  this  surface  were  given,  the  height  of  the  rod 
might  be  calculated,  since  you  would  then  have  one  side  given,  and  all 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  to  find  one  of  the  remaining  sides.  Imagine  tbe 
rod  reversed,  a;]d  the  principle  will  be  the  same.  Measure  the  ground 
over  which  the  electrical  influence  is  exerted  on  the  water  rod,  and  this 

:  will  answer  to  the  surface  protected  by  the  lightning  rod.  By  a  similai 
calculation,  the  length  or  depth  of  the  perpendicular  line  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  to  the  water,  may  be  ascertained. 

These  preliminary  facts  having  been  duly  set  forth,  we  may  now  pro 
ceed  to  narrate  the  adventures  of  "  An  Old  Rodsman  ;"  which,  however 
marvellous  and  apocryphal  they  may  seem  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  are 
nevertheless  the  legitimate  offspring  of  truth.     For  the  better  understand- 

,  ing  of  the  character  of  the  man,  wno  will  be  desi^ated  hy  the  name  of 
"  the  Commodore,"  which  he  acquired  from  hia  life  on  the  water  as  com- 
mander of  various  boats,  with  the  origin  of  many  of  bis  peculiar  views  and 
turn  of  mind,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  history  of  his  birth  aud 
parentage.  He  was  born  in  August,  1775,  at  Westport,  a  small  village 
oir  the  southerly  coast  of  Massachuaelti,  near  the  line  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  old  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Peckicheck.  The  early  navig^ 
tors  of  this  region,  from  the  intricacy  of  the  harbour,  being  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  narrow  inlet,  guarded  outside,  and  beset  within,  by  clusters  of 
rocks — called,  from  fancied  resemblances,  "the  old  cock,"  "hen  and 
ohickenB,"  "  sow  and  pigs,"  &c,  requiring  both  skill  and  pa^eoee  to 
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enter  it  aafelj— christened  it  with  the  name  of  "  the  deril's  pocket  hole." 
The  fnther  of  "  the  GomiDodore"  was  a  deacendaiit  of  the  earl;  aetllers 
nf  Plymouth,  and  originally  from  Waled,  a  land  of  aighj-aeers  and  be- 
lierera  in  the  dirining  rod.  The  region  which  gave  him  birth  waa  pro- 
lific in  witch  Mories,  and  all  along  the  coast  abounded  in  legenda  of  pots 
and  chests  of  innne;  secreted  by  the  pirates,  who  once  iDfealed  theae 
•eas,  amongst  which  the  namea  of  Captain  Kidd  and  Captain  Low  were 
pre-eminenL  His  maternal  grandfather  hsd  in  his  possession  n  musty  old 
DiqDnscri).t,  describing  the  location  where  some  of  these  pots  of  treasure 
were  hid,  giren  him  by  Captain  Low,  who  died  at  his  house,  and  finally 
fell  into  the  hands  of  "  the  Commodore,"  kindling  in  hia  youthful  mind 
an  insatiable  desire  for  the  discovery  of  hidden  wealth,  that  time  could 
never  extinguish.  During  the  summer  months,  his  father  carried  on  ship 
and  boat  building,  at  which  his  son  also  worked.  While  quite  a  hoy,  ha 
•nmeiimes  accompanied  the  fishermen,  who  in  their  sidbII  coasters  piled 
their  trade  off  the  shoals  of  Nantucket  andMartha'a  Vineyard,  in  quest  of 
mackerel  and  other  fishes,  which  greatly  abound  in  those  waters.  When 
eome  years  older,  in  the  winter  months,  he  went  before  the  nisst  in  the 
small  schooners  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons,  which  traded  to  the  West  In- 
dies, in  various  articles  of  produce  and  other  "  Yankee  notions ;"  brin^ 
ing  back  sagar,  salt,  Jamaica  rum,  and  especially  molasses,  without  which 
no  family  could  lire  comfortably.  These  early  piscatory 'employments 
and  occupations  on  and  about  the  ocean,  begat  in  him  a  lore  for  the 
water,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  that  never  left  him.  When  twenty-two 
years  old,  having  becume  "  his  own  man,"  he  left  his  father's  hoase,  the 
"  devil's  pocket  hole,"  with  all  the  cherished  scenes  of  childhood,  and 
emigrated  to  the  town  of  Sidney,  on  the  Kennebec  river.  Here  he  foU 
kwed  his  favorite  pursuits  ;  fishing  for  salmon,  shad,  and  herrings,  in  the 
river  during  the  spring  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  aeasoD  pursued  he 
finny  race  in  a  small  coaster,  off  the  island  of  St.  John's  and  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence;  returning  through  the  Gut  of  Canso,  aelling  the  pro 
dace  of  their  fare  at  Boston.  This  occupied  three  or  four  of  the  aummer 
moDtha.  These  voyages  aometimea  led  him  so  far  north,  that  the  nights 
were  only  an  hour  long.  Many  of  the  rocks  and  islands  abounded  in  sea 
fowl;  and  whenliredof  fishing,  thousands  of  these  birds  werekilled  by  the 
men,  with  their  long  fowling  pieces,  for  their  feathers.  One  of  these  guns 
was  brought  by  "  the  Commodore,"  in  after  life,  to  Ohio;  and  many  a 
black  and  brown  duck  was  shot  by  him  on  the  waters  of  the  "  Belle  rivere." 
At  twenty-three,  he  married  a  young  woman  from  his  native  place, 
who  had  either  preceded  or  followed  him  to  the  Kennebec.  With  her  he 
lived  many  years  happily,  and  raised  a  family  of  six  children. 

During  his  residence  here,  he  made  a  winter  voyage  to  the  West  In- 
dies, with  lumber.  In  this  he  suffered  great  hardships  from  n  storm  of 
five  days  continuance.  The  cold  was  so  intense  as  to  freeze  the  spray  to 
their  clothes  and  rigging,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  No  event 
in  the  mariner's  life  is  more  trying  than  a  storm  of  snow  and  wind,  off 
our  eastern  coast,  in  the  winter.  His  only  safety  is  in  running  out  to  sea 
till  be  meets  the  gulf  stream,  which  is  providentially  stretched  along  the 
whole  length  of  our  shores,  and  with  its  bland  atmosphere  and  tropical 
warmth  of  water,  soon  melts  the  ice  from  the  decks  and  rigging — tran»- 
pnrting  the  famished  sailor,  in  a  few  hours,  from  the  chilling  winds  of 
winter,  to  the  mild  breezes  of  summer.    Bill  for  this  blessed  iiream, 
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man;  additicxnl  abipvteolu  W4>u1d  darkea  our  no<r  long  calwdar  of 
morioe  disaHtera. 

It  was  during  hia  reaidence  bere  that  "  the  Comroodnre"  made  bia  firat' 
attempt  lo  &ad  some  of  the  buried  treasures  of  the  buccaneers.  The 
bays,  inlets,  and  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  were  farorite 
resting  places  for  the  piretes,  in  the  early  settlement  of  Maine,  The 
bold,  deep  waters,  along  the  outlet  of  this  atream,  affording  the  finest 
careening  grounds  for  thecleansiag  of  their  ships'  botloma,  and  repairing 
of  damages.  The  forest  furnished  timber  for  masts  and  spars,  while  the 
unsettled  and  remote  position  of  the  country  allowed  them  to  remain  ht.ra 
for  weeks  unmolested.  Captain  Kidd,  the  most  noted  of  these  free- 
b<>oters,  wilh  Bradish,  and  a  number  of  hia  men,  had  been  taken  prison- 
ers at  Boston  in  1669,  sent  to  England,  and  hanged,  affording  them  no  op- 
portunity of  reclaiming  the  buried  treasiirs  themaejves  ;  so  that  the  infer- 
ence was  fair,  if  they  had  actually  hidden  money  in  the  sand,  aa  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe,  it  must  be  there  atilt.  The  ancient  certifi- 
cate uf  his  grandfather  was  brought  forth  from  the  "  fill"  of  the  old  sea- 
chest,  where  it  had  long  been  carefully  concealed  ;  and  conned  over  with 
deep  interest.  It  w3s  written  in  a  cramped,  stiff*  band  ;  many  words 
nearly  illegible  from  the  fading  of  the  ink,  and  other  caaualties.  £nougb, 
however,  could  he  made  out  to  ascertain  that  it  was  somewhere  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sheepscott  Bay,  with  several  of  the  landmarks  where  it 
was  hid  ;  while  the  potency  of  the  mineral  rod,  it  was  thought,  would 
overcome  the  remaining  obscurities.  Accordingly  be  associated  two 
other  men  with  himself,  and  sent  to  Gonoecticut  for  a  far-famed  and 
wonderfully  skillful  rodsman,  who  agreed  to  come  and  make  the  trial  for 
thirty  dollars.  This  sum  was  made  up  among  them.  Having  shipped 
a  store  of  provisions  on  board  said  boat,  with  spades  and  crowbars,  thej 
started  for  the  place.  Afler  spending  two  days  in  digging  holes  in  the 
aaod.  at  the  places  indicated  by  the  mineral  rod,  which  they  thought 
came  nearest  to  the  location  noted  in  the  pirate's  certificate,  without  any 
success,  they  reluctantly  gave  up  the  search.  A  number  of  the  land- 
marks were  readily  found  ;  such  as  "  a  large  rock,"  "  scrubby  oak,"  &c., 
bearing  thus  and  so;  but  they  were  sorely  puzzled  to  tind  out  the  mean- 
lAg  of  the  phrase,  "  Brandy-way"  1 1 — Could  they ,  have  decypherei!  the 
hidden  import  of  this  mysteTioua  word,  '*  the  Commoflore"  always 
thought  the  pot  of  money  would  have  been  found. 

A  few  years  ailer  this  time,  it  ia  said,  that  a  man  whom  no  one  knew, 
came  and  took  lodgings  at  an  obscure  tavern  in  Wiscasset.  He  was  a 
rough,  stout,  sea-faring  personage,  who  had  lost  oue  eye — his  face 
was  much  seamed  with  ssars  and  the  marks  of  the  small-pox.  On 
the  bench,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot,  is  a  large  rock,  with  the 
figure  of  a  cross  rudely  cut  on  it^  face.  He  was  seen  one  day  with  a 
compass  and  chain,  to  take  his  depnrture  from  that  rock,  and  atier  mea- 
suring off  so  many  yards,  to  stop,  and  run  a  line  at  right  angles  with  thia, 
a  certain  distance,  where  he  drove  down  a  stake.  The  next  day  a  hole, 
several  feet  deep,  was  found  where  he  planted  the  stake,  and  at  (he  bot- 
tom the  impression  of  a  pnt  was  distinctly  marked  in  the  earth.  He  waa 
never  seen  again  alter  that  night:  and  the  believers  in  hidden  treasures 
all  said  there  was  no  doubt,  that  the  man  was  a  descendant  of  the 
pirates,  and  had  come  into  possession  of  one  of  their  old  certificates, 
describing  the  place  where  the  money  had  been  buried,  and  bad  thus  beeo 
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■bin  to  find  it.  "  The  Cranmodore"  being  anirilling  to  abindon  the  project  -' 
after  bo  mach  eip^^se  aad  preparation,  peraoadcd  his  companions  to  ri- 
ait  B  Doted  spot  for  hidden  monej  in  Portland  harbor,  called  "  Jewel's 
lalaud  ;"  irbetber  so  named  from  the  treasure  there  repnted  to  be  buried, 
or  from  some  man,  is  unknown.  This  island  was  a  Tamoua  place  in  the 
early  lettlement  of  Portland,  or  Falmonth,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  for 
oombats  between  the  whiten  and  the  Indians,  and  many  of  tlie  slain  had 
been  buried  there.  Some  of  the  earlier  diggers  for  money,  it  was  said, 
bad  sometimes  been  grievously  disippniated  io  their  hopes,  in  excarsting 
a  chest  of  the^hidden  treaure,  aud  on  breaking  it  open,  to  find  it  filled 
with  dust  and  dead  mens' bones,  instead  of  aiirer  and  gold.  The  party 
having  arrived  at  the  island  in  the  afleraonn,  postponed  their  operations 
till  night  i  afler  digging  boles  in  various  places  pointed  out  by  ihe  ri>da- 
inan  till  they  were  all  heartily  tired,  they  gave  up  the  search  at  day-light. 
The  island  is  ten  miles  from  Portland,  and  as  some  little  consolation,  and 

E roof  of  his  faith  in  the  virttie  of  the  mineral  rod,  "  Th  ^Commodore"  waa 
eard  to  say,  many  years  after,  that  it  was  powerfally  attracted  towards  tha 
Portland  Bank,  whose  vaolta  contained  a  large  amount  of  silver.  His  belief 
was,  that  he  failed  in  finding  the  treasure  not  from  any  fault  in  the  rod,  but 
from  the  malevolence  of  the  devil,  or  evil  spirit,  who  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  money  by  the  pirates ;  and  was  thus  inducted  into  the  office  of 
"  keeper,"  by  the  blood  of  some  man,  or  animal,  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
pour«l  into  the  pit  This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  thousand  and  one  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  by  the  honest,  credulous  people  on  the  Rea* 
shores  of  New-England,  to  find  the  money  hidden  in  the  sand — scarcely 
a  mile  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  to  Penobscot,  hut  has 
its  legends  of  the  fealaof  Capt.  Kidd,  and  stories  of  pots  of  money,  8om« 
of  which  may  have  posaibly  been  foond,  and  led  to- a  never-ending  desire 
of  still  further  search,  until  the  beach  in  many  places  abounds  in  ezcava- 
ttona,  like  those  of  the  gold  regions  of  California. 

"  The  Commodore"  spent  sixteen  years  on  the  Kennebec;  where, 
having  added  much  to  his  experience,  and  little  to  his  worldly  wealth,  he 
concluded  to  pack  up  and  mote  inland.  The  war  with  Great  Britain  had 
destroyed  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  as  well  as  foreign  commerce, 
leaving  many  honest  men  without  the  means  of  supporting  their  families. 
In  the  year  ISIS,  he  transported  his  wife  and  children  across  the  States 
"of  New-Hampshire  and  Vermont,  to  the  town' of  Palmyra,  in  New-York. 
Here  be  passed  a  year  in  cultivaiinz  the  earth.  The  following  year  he 
moved  over  into  the  vicinity  of  Sacket's  Harbour,  and  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  many  stirring  events  that  took  place  there  during  the  war  ; 
bat  it  is  not  known  that  he  was  in  any  action.  Peace  was  declared  be- 
tween the  hostile  nations  in  I8IS,  and  the  country  being  exhausted  snd 
poor  from  the  drain  and  expenses  of  the  war,  "  The  Commodore"  de- 
cided on  moving  farther  west,  where  land  was  cheap,  and  food  abundant. 
In  thi!  Spring  of  1816  he  packed  his  wife  and  little  ones,  with  all  his 
worldly  goods,  into  a  twr^horse  wagon,  and  traveled  across  the  country 
to  Olean,  a  village  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany  river,  within  the 
State  of  New-York,  and  a  noted  place  far  emigrants  moving  to  the  west, 
to  take  boats  for  the  country  below.  Here  he  sold  his  horses  and  pur- 
chased a  large  canoe,  or  per<^ne.  The  water  beine  bis  favorite  element, 
be  felt  himself  more  at  ease  than  f<H-  a  l<mg  time  before ;  and  in  a  few 
daya  trmnaported  fainuelf  and  fiunily  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingam, 
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irheie  he  laoded  in  June.  Mirieiu  was  then  a  Bmall  v'lllage,  and,  with 
Kher  portions  of  the  counir)',  had  auSered  mDcb  from  the  war  bjr  the 
itagnation  of  businesB  and  depression  of  trade.  What  little  money  he 
>osseased  at  the  commencement  of  the  jaurne;,  waa  now  expeodeiP;  and 
lie  was  penniless  amongat  atrangera.  In  a  land  like  ours,  where  proTi- 
lions  are  cheap  and  labor  dear,  no  man  who  has  a  mind  to  work  need 
starve.  "  The  Commodore"  was  both  industrious  and  ingenioua;  he 
Eould  turn  his  hand  to  anjthing  that  promised  an  honest  livelihood.  On 
1  river  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Ohio,  boats  are  in  constant  demand,  and 
lie  applied  his  knowledge  in .  that  handicraft  to  good  use,  earning  dailjr 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  farail;  use.  Being  a  master  of  water-craft,  he 
waa  soon  employed  to  act  as  ferryman  across  the  Muskingum  river,  be- 
Lween  the  towns  of  Marietta  and  Fort  Harmer.  It  waa  an  important  and 
;iro(itnble  thoroughfare,  the  avails  of  which  in  the  course  of  a  year  ena- 
bled hiin  to  act  for  himself. 

It  was  not  unti^the  year  1820,  that  steam-boats  bad  come  into  use  for 
Jie  transport  of  merchandise  and  provisions,  on  the  Ohio  river — as  early 
u  ISI6  one  or  two  hod  been  built,  but  their  labors  were  conGned  to  the 
Mississippi  and  the  river  below  the  Falls  of  Ohio — all  the  freighting  for 
many  yeara  was  done  by  6ats,  barges,  and  keel-boata,  forced  up  stream 
igainst  the  current  by  selling  poles,  and  the  muscular  power  of  man. 
From  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a-half  per  hundred  was  the  usual  price 
for  the  transport  of  goods  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati.  It  was  a  Tu* 
srative  business,  and  many  anug  fortunes  were  made  \j  the  indtistrions 
and  prudent  boatmen  of  that  day.   ' 

"  The  Commodore"  was  not  slow  to  see  the  advantages  of  this  inland 
commerce;  and  hauling  his  long  Alleghany  canoe  on  shore,  he  sawed 
ler  in  two  from  stem  to  stern,  and  with  the  pieces  made  the  gunwales 
if  a  flat-boltomed  boat,  about  fifly  feet  long  and  eight  wide.  Tbiaheeo- 
rered  with  a  roof  like  a  keel  boat,'  making  a  staunch  and  sea-worthy  craft, 
>f  eight  or  ten  tons  burthen.  He  was  now  in  the  way  to  independence, 
if  not  to  wealth.  Hia  oldest  boy  waa  taught  to  act  aa  helmsman,  and 
ivith  the  assistance  of  two  hired  hands,  the  little  "  Rising  Sun"  was 
lushed  up  to  Pittsburgh.  His  honesty  and  punctuality  soon  brought  him 
into  the  favorable  notice  of  the  merchnnta;  and  for  a  number  of  years 
luring  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  "  Rising  Sun"  had  constant  employ- 
nent.  Wealth,  the  honest  gains  of  industry,  flowed  in  a  moderate  bat 
iieady  stream,  so  that  he  was  able  to  buy  a  town  lot  and  erect  a  comforta- 
ile  dwelling-house.  In  a  feW  years,  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
teres  near  town  was  added  to  his  gains,  on  which  he  proposed  to  retire  in 
lis  old  age.  In  their  night  encampments,  on  the  heads  of  islands  and 
ilong  the  shores  of  the  river,  "  The  Commodore,"  often  eoteriained  the 
M>atmen  with  stories  of  his  early  adventures  on  the  coast  of  New-Eng- 
and  ;  his  faith  in  the  mineral  rod,  and  the  burying  of  pots  of  money  by 
be  pirates.  They,  in  return,  would  rehearse  accounts  of  mines  of  silver 
uid  lead  in  the  hills,  worked  in  early  days  by  the  Spaniards  or  Indiaos, 
md  boxes  of  money  buried  in  the  mounds,  or  on  the  heads  of  islands,  by 
jmigranlE  on  the  river,  when  hard  pushed  by  thti  hostile  savages.  These 
toon  aroused  the  dormant  passion  of  hunting  for  hidden  treasures,  as  well 
IS  the  mines  of  precious  metals  ;  to  find  which  it  was  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  rod,  constructed  by  some  one  versed  in  thetrne  jirinciples  ef 
the  art.     It  was  not  long  before  he  met  with  such  a  man,  in  the  person  of 
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an  old  Germsn  Heaaian,  who  ■aid  he  bad  epent  many  jears  in  Mexico ; 
•Kd  from  the  Spaniards,  familiar  vith  minerals  of  all  kinds,  had  learned 
to  make  the  moat  approved  mineral  roda.  Under  his  direction,  one  waa 
&bricated  aboHt  the  year  18S4.  The  tip  or  a  yonng  heifer'a  horn  wu 
filled  with  quicksilTer,  oil  of  amber,  and  dragon's  blood.  Two  alendei 
branches  of  whalebone,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  were  securely  fas- 
tened into  the  small  end  of  the  horn ;  the  free  extremities  of  which  bein|f 
scientifically  held  in  the  hands  of  the  rodsraan,  was  now  ready  for  use. 
This  rod  "  The  Commodore"  carried  constantly  with  him  in  his  voyages; 
and  by  fi-eqneDt  practice  in  the  adjacent  hills,  in  search  of  mines,  became 
a  great  adept  in  thia  mysterious  art.  He  also  procured,  as  a  great  and 
Tsluable  secret,  from  the  same  old  German,  the  manner  of  oTercoming 
the  "  spell,"  or  charm,  laid  upon  the  minea  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  by 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  were  &>rced  to  leave  ihe  country,  to  prevent 
ibeir  being  found  by  their  enemies,  called  by  the  old  German,  "  the  single 
and  double  Spanish  cross."  This  was  a  common  belief  among  the  old 
mineral  hunters  of  the  West.  It  was  done  by  drawing  a  circle  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  groand  round  the  spot,  so  large  that  the  earth  thrown  out  of 
the  bole  should  not  rolt  over  the  ring — nine  new  naxU  were  then  dropped 
into  the  ring  at  etjual  distances ;  while  the  operator,  reading  the  chapter 
in  the  Apocrypha,  where  the  angel  Raphael  exorcises  the  devil,  walked 
round  the  circle  with  the  course  of  the  sun.  This,  he  asserted  from  ex- 
perience, would  entirely  overcome  the  charm  of"  the  Spanish  cross,"  and 
the  mine  be  broaghl  to  light  The  "  spell"  was  put  on  the  mine  it  seems 
in  the  same  way  that  the  pirates  pat  theirs  on  their  buried  treasures,  by 
the  sbedding  of  blood  ;  and  was  probably  a  legend  obtained  from  some  of 
their  prisoners,  in.  their  bucaneering  cruises  on  the  Spanish  main,  and 
irom  them  transmitted  to  the  credulous  descendants  of  the  puritans. 
There  is  some  ground  for  the  belief  of  the  discovery  and  occupation  of 
mines  by  the  Spaniards,  or  some  other  people,  in  this  part  of  the  valley, 
at  a  remote  period.  On  the  waters  of  Duckcreek,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
north  of  Marietta,  the  ruins  of  a  number  of  old  fiirnaces  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  walls  were  built  of  stone  and  the  hearths  of  day.  They 
are  generally  erected  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  side,  somewhat  in  the  manber 
of  the  early  lead  furnaces  in  Missouri ;  so  that  the  current  of  air  drawn 
through  them  by  the  beat,  made  a  sufficient  blast  for  the  melting  of  ores. 
In  some  of  them  stove  coal  was  used,  shown  by  the  cinders  of  that  com- 
bustible still  remaining  on  the  hearth.  They  are  so  ancient  that  large 
forest  trees  have  grown  over  and  on  them.  The  writer  of  this  article  a»- 
aiated  in  opening  one  of  them,  but  was  unable  to  determine  what  kind  of 
ore  had  been  smelted.  The  bed  of  an  adjacent  river  waa  full  of  a  rich 
pyrites  ore,  aud  might  have  been  the  article  worked.  Iti  that  vicinity,  a 
Urge  number  of  these  furnaces  were  discovered  on  clearing  aud  colli- 
vating  the  land  ;  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Ihe  simple-hearled  people,  waa  ao^ 
pie  proof  of  rich  mines  in  that  vidnity. 
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A  SllRMON  TO  THE  CLERGY. 

,  laaoluiig  for  dootriuM  <bm 
Mt  RbtRRBND  BRETHREIt  : 

In  tlie  obKrralions,  which  ihia  tsul  sug^sts  to  mt,  and  which  I  deem 
it  nij  duty  [oeet  rorih,  and  to  addrcBse^pet-'iiiliy  and  chiefly  to  you,  it  it  jdj 
inteniiuu  to  lahe  for  my  guide  the  Gospel  only,  and  in  general  only  the  e^ 
press  words  of  Christ  hlniself.  My  design  ie  to  call  atiention  to  some  com- 
mands of  Hia,  from  the  nbservance  of  which,  I  ihinlt,  not  ihe  world  only, 
but  even  the  Church  has  very  widely  departed  ;  and  this  deptirlure  has  been 
defended  by  appeals  to  auihurities,  which  howcf  er  grent,  must  be  adniUied 
on  all  bands  to  b6  inferior  lo  Hid.  Henven  and  earth  may  pass  away, 
but  not  Ilia  words;  and  not  only  they  shall  not  pass,  bat  [hey  may  not 
be  explained  away  ;  not  made  to  lake  a  new  meaning,  or  lose  the  old  bj 
straining  or  perversion,  corroborated  by  unsntisfactiiTy  citations  of  the 
acts  or  epistles  of  thoxe  who  were  aenl  forth  to  preach,  and  not  to 
change  the  Gospel.  Whoever  aludies  the  Scriptures  with  faith,  must 
know  that  collision  between  their  parts  is  inipiiesilile  ;  and  such  a  student 
will  Hccept  the  Gospel  as  he  linds  it,  and  read  the  re^t  by  its  light.  IF, 
therefore,  I  sustain  what  I  am  about  to  say,  by  reference  to  Ihe  express 
words  of  the  Gospel,  then  the  only  question  that  can  be  rai^d  against 
me  will  be,  whether  1  uuderstand  those  woids  aright.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  quote  none  that  can  be  misundemiKid  by  any  human  being;  and  if 
any  one  of  you  should  take  the  pains  to  study,  and  should  fee)  a  wish  to 
confute  my  argument,  let  me  beg  him  (o  meet  me  on  thia  ground  of 
Gospel,  and  aay  first  of  all,  whether  I  quote  rightly,  and  whether  I  under- 
stand what  I  quote.  If  he  provea  that  I  do  not,  I  will  hear  liim  dili- 
geully,  and  thank  him  for  cnrreciing  me;  but  if  he  canoot  do  thia  upon 
the  Gospel  itself,  let  him  not  overrule  the  Uospel  by  texts  taken  from 
other  pBTta  of  Scripture.  Let  him  not  leave  my  pnsition  un controverted, 
and  he  content  to  entrench  himself  in  another,  which  may  be  hostile  to 
it.  Let  him  not  attempt  to  divide  the  house  of  many  mansions,  into  two 
or  more  sectarian  forireases;  it  canrot  be  divided  against  itself  Its 
doctrine  is  not  a  Babel  of  nisny  laneuages  ;  it  is  a  plain  and  simple  and 
single  Gospel,  which  he  who  runs  may  read ;  which  the  way-faring  man 
need  not  err  in,  though  e  fool.  Ini^etiinus  commentnriea  and  forced  in- 
terpretations are  not  wanted,  then,  even  for  fiK'ls;  they  are  ouperflnoos 
where  they  add  nothing  to  the  plain  cenxe  of  Scripture;  and  if  ihey  da 
add  anything,  then  ihey  add  also  perdition  (o  their  inventors.  I  have 
that  to  say  to  you  that  is  apposite  to  miich  that  ii  is  your  habit  and  your 
interest  to  teach;  I  have  listened  paiienlly,  but  without  conviction, 
through  more  yeai^  than  the  average  of  you,  lo  your  teachings — not  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little  ;  but  here  snd  there  oftentimes  a  great  deal ;  hut 
in  vain.  In  the  dim,  half-light  of  the  early  disprnsnlJoh  such  preaching 
was  ordained — line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept ;  but  the  full  truth 
was  ^oken  briefly,  and  briefly  enforced.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let 
him  heir.  Preaching  the  Gospel  ia  one  thing;  but  making  sermons 
about  the  Goapel,  wresting  it  from  its  sense,  and  endeavoring  to  distil 
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out  of  k  aothoritj  for  the  traditioDB  and  iDBtitations  of  men,  n  quite  aa- 
Mber.  Piaachimg  tie  Chupel  to  nnbelievera  was  orduned,  but  to  be> 
lieven  never.  Preaching  to  those  who  beliefe  is,  in  general,  notbinc 
but  an  eororcemest  bj  t^  preacher  of  hia  own  particular  views,  or  <» 
hit  favorite  tradiiiana,  varied  with  occaaional  moral  leclorea.  which,  so 
far  as  latking  can  do  men  good,  are,  doubtless,  oilen  ueefol.  But  mnderu 
preaching,  even  when  it  does  good,  is  not  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
Its  preachers  were  active  \  but  thwe  of  our  days,  (niissionariea  except- 
ed,} are  passive.  The  modern  preacher  remains  in  his  pulpit,  and  is 
sought  there  by  those  who,  fr'jin  an  impulae  already  received,  gather  lo 
bear  something,  perhaps,  less  pure  and  true — certainly  not  more  go,  than 
the  Scriptures  they  have  in  their  closets.  He  is  like  a  man  who  pre- 
pares a  fesat,  and'ihe  expected  guests  all  come,  and  all  pay  for  their  cd- 
tertaiament — and  the  blind  and  the  lame,  the  destitute  and  the  sup- 
porters, if  such  there  be  upon  the  highways,  remain  there  ;  for  there  ia 
DO  one  to  compel  them  lo  come  in.  The  pbyncian  dispenses  his  mini^ 
trattoos  to  those  who  are  already  whole  in  faith,  whatever  they  i&ay  be 
in  practice ;  be  keeps  himself,  snd  all  wham  he  can  influence,  apart 
from  that  world  which  his  mission  should  be  to  conreri ;  be  shuns  the 
gatherings  together  of  men,  for  any  but  avowedly  religious  purposes,  and 
makes  himself,  in  effect,  like  an  idle  reaper,  reitiaining  in  the  barn  with 
the  gathered  harvest,  and  not  like  a  laborer,  in  the  Geld.  The  Apostlee 
went  forth  in  search  of  audience ;  they  seized  often  in  congregations  of 
the  devils  gathering,  and  turned  them  lo  tiie  Lord,  with  the  words  ihst 
were  given  them  lo  say.  They  built  no  churches ;  they  never  inculcated 
the  building  them.  The  idea  of  a  church,  as  a  building,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Teatament.  The  Church,  then,  always  aigniliea  the 
community  of  those  who  bflieve  in  Christ,  and  on  them  union  under  Him 
isenjoinea,  not  sectarianidm,  even  though  it  should  array  itself  under  Paul 
and  Apollos.  No  sects  were  formed  under  such  names ;  it  wss  reserved  for 
feols,  more  daring  than  Apostles,  to  give  their  names  in  after  ages  to 
divisions  of  the  fold.  The  servants  of  the  HtKiet  blessed  the  whole 
Christian  field;  they  knew  there  might  and  must  be  tares  among  the 
wheat;  but  Ihey  believed  Hia  word,  that  both  should  grow  together  until 
the  harresL  We  are  fallen  upon  times  of  nicer  discrimination,  u  hen 
the  professing  Christian  gathers  up  the  bem  of  his  garment  from  lh« 
contact  of  the  Christian  who  profesMes  nothing;  when  portions  of  the 
grain  are  labeled  for  the  sheavea  before  the  reaping,  and  tares  marked 
out  for  the  fire  by  well-meaning,  and  oftentimes  sincere,  but  vain,  pre- 
Ntmptuona  and  biasphemoua  men.  Judge  not ;  do  jou  remember  the 
words  T  They  should  be  written  in  the  eyes  of  every  humble  man  who 
believes  snd  is  baptized,  to  meet  those  of  the  proud  and  theologically 
learned  enforcer  of  human  traditions,  whose  own  conscience  ahoutil  su^ 
gest  to  him  the  deep  and  fearful  continuation  ;  that  ye  be  not  judged. 

For  lliere  is  one  fold  and  one  shepherd  only ;  and  he  who  confesses 
Christ  before  men  haih  entered  into  that  fold,  and  it  were  a  fearful  thiiig 
to  Rttempt  to  thrust  him  out  of  it.  He  wbo  separatea  himself  from 
heathenism  and  infidelity,  who  utters,  "  before  men"  the  decisive  words, 
"  I  believe."  ia  no  further,  by  men,  on  that  matter,  to  be  judged  or  ques- 
tioned. Hou  he  believes,  let  God  judge,  who  sees  his  heart;  but  man' 
can  only  know  the  tree  by  ila  fruita ;  and,  consequently,  in  matters  not 
practical,  in  qneations  of  pure  doctrine,  man  blaspfaMnes  if  he  judges  bis 
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neighbor  at  all.  When  Christ  vas  asked  bj  the  rich  joung  mm  what 
waa  neodful  to  aalTation,  be  eaunieTaied  in  his  reply  those  duties  on)j 
which  man  owes  to  his  fellow-man.  He  did  not  cite  the  first  and  second 
command  against  idolatry;  nor  the  third,  Bgainst  irreTerence;  norths 
fourth,  to  olHarve  the  Sabbath;  bathe  enjoined,  as  sufficient,  a  strict 
<riMerTBnce  of  all  the  others,  which  treat  of  the  duties  of  man  to  man. 
Perhaps  the  first,  second,  and  third  commandoients  may  be  considered 
as  implied  in  tha  prefatory  remark,  that  there  is  none  good  but  God ;  but 
tbe  fourth  ia  alogether  omitted.  Without  this,  then,  it  seems  from  the 
close  of  the  con*ersilion,  a  man  might  be  perfect ;  it  was  a  ceremonial 
obeervaoce — apart  of  the  ceremonial  law ;  and  not.  one  of  those  moral 
duties  <m  which  aalfation  especially  depends.  It  is  your  custom  to  enu- 
merate the  obserrance  of  Sunday,  according  to  your  traditions,  amon^ 
moral  duties,  thus  making  the  word  of  God  of  none  eflect.  It  is  your 
custom  to  give  this  duty,  (if  it  be  one,)  omitted  by  Christ  in  a  list  of  du- 
ties necessary  to  salvation,  and  perfection,  perhaps  a  place  more  promi- 
nent, if  not  higher,  than  most  of  those  He  includes.  It  is  your  custom 
to  make  it  a  sort  of  test  and  criterion — and  to  judge,  and  even  to  con- 
demn men  by  it ;  to  represent,  what  you  call  Sabbath-breaking)  as  the 
mother  of  all  vices — and,  by  implication,  the  worst  of  all  vices ;  and 
many  of  you  atyle  every  man  a  Sabbath-breaker,  who  does  not  leave  his 
house  and  his  closet  on  a  Sunday  to  come  and  ait  under  your  ministra- 
tions. How  earnest  you  are  upon  this  point,  every  congregation '  can 
bear  witness;  how  unanimous  you  are,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe,  when 
we  reflect  that  you  thus  agree  in  seeing  in  the  Gospel  what  is  not,  wid 
nefer  was  there.  Christ,  who  came  to  save  sinners,  and  to  teach  them 
,  what  was  necessary  to  salvation,  taught  them  everything  but  this.  He 
who  made  language,  formed  the  ear  and  tbe  heart,  gave  forth,  in  words 
of  divine  authority,  a  guide  to  the  perfect  way  for£ver,  and  omitted  no- 
thing. What  He  bae  not  said,  preach,  if  you  please,  as  your  own  tradi- 
lioo  ;  but  pause,  and  tremble,  and  turn  pole,  when  yoo  find  yourselves 
preaching  it  for  doctrine.  For,  even  if  the  Sabbath  bad  been  continued ; 
if  it  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  imposed 
on  Christendom  forever,  still  traditioa  would  be  fbund  to  have  mnch  to 
answer  (ot.  Tbe  command  given  out  from  fire  on  Sinai,  was  to  keep 
tiie  seventh  day  holy.  We  know  that  day  was  Saturday ;  and  we  have 
changed  it  by  our  tradition.  The  word  of  God,  that  one  word, 
"teco»th,"  is  become  of  no  effect;  we  keep  tbe  first  day,  presuming, 
though  He  gave  reasons  for  sanctifying  the  seventh,  that  His  reasons 
were  as  nought,  and  might  be  set  at  nought  or  svperseded.  We  bu*« 
profaned  His  own  day,  confessedly,  for  centuries ;  and  we  ofier  Him  ait- 
Otlter  with  the  sanction  of  tradition,  with  a  daring  indifference  (o  which 
the  cuatom  of  centuries,  when  we  think  on  it,  will  hardly  reconcile  us. 
One  mo)*  eateemeth  one  day  above  another  ;  another  esteemeth  every  day 
alike.  Fot  themselves  men  may  judge,  but  not  for  God ;  if  they  set 
apart  a  day  for  Him,  and  by  His  command,  tbey  must  set  apart  that  day 
which  He  has  chosen.  But  if  tbey  make  a  Sabbath  for  man,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  man,  and  by  human  authority,  then  let  the  comuiandmenl 
not  be  preached  for  doctrine  ;  for  this  is  to  worship  Ood  in  vain. 

No  man  who  ,wiBhes  well  to  the  human  race — who  knows  what  their 
toils  and  sufferings  are,  their  strength  and  weakness,  and  what  medicines 
are  healing  for  their  eoula — will  deny  or  doulK  the  blessed  efficacy  of  Sab- 
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baths.  Tbe  day  of  reat,  the  day  of  release  (rom  the  heavy  harneu  of  the 
week,  the  day  when  the  grsae  may  grow  in  the  worn  patha,  and  the  bowed 
bead  looked  upwards  and  see  the  blue  sk;  and  think  of  Heaven  ;  it  is  a 
blesiing  beyond  price ;  it  ia  a  bint  receiTed  from  Heaven  by  good  men 
on  earth  ;  a  golden  privilege,  but  not  an  iron  law.  Men  retire  fVom  their 
ploughs  and  their  anvils,  their  ships  and  their  merchandise,  to  lire  an  nt^  , 
interrupted  day  in  ibe  enjoyment  of  domestic  afTections.  They  cultivate 
those  intimacies  which,  in  these  days  of  division  of  labor,  are  so  much 
severed  by  the  duties  of  the  week  ;  the  parent  and  child  learn  to  know 
«ach  other,  and  in  kindly,  cheerful,  and  unreserved  intercourse,  the  relish 
of  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  ia,  may  make  itself  known  to  the  hun^ 
hiest  mortal.  And  though  God  may  not  be  talked  of  in  formal  words, 
yet,  in  the  cultivation  of  human  charities  He  may  be  worshipped  aright ; 
suffusing  eyes  may  tbaiik  Him  without  hymns,  and  a  pure  example  may 
serve  Him  without  aermous.  But  for  those  who  are  otherwise  inclined, 
the  church  is  open.  We  are  not  to  neglect  assembling  ourselves  together, 
and  this  is  one  mode  of  doing  so,  which  gratifies,  edifies,  and  henefita 
many.  In  tbis  manner,  doubtless,  as  in  many  others,  he  that  ohserveth 
the  day  observetb  it  unto  the  Lord  ;  but  let  him  not  molest,  on  account  of 
Sabbaths,  either  those  who  do  not  observe  it,  or  those  who  observe  it  dif- 
ferently. To  this  sin  of  molestation,  Reverend  Brethren,  you,  of  alt  other 
mortals,  are  moat  prone,  as  by  your  calling  and  situations  you  are  most 
exposed.  Tour  vanity  is  strongly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  attendance  at 
church ;  your  interests  are  also  Iraund  up  in  your  success  and  popularity, 
and  the  fullness  of  your  audiences  ;  and  you  have  need  to  think  deeply, 
to  analyze  your  motives  carefully,  and  to  be  scrupulously  cautious  not  to 
say  more  than  is  given  you  to  say  on  a  subject  where  these  teroptaiions 
surround  you.  Say  nothing  for  which  you  cSonot  quote  instantly  your 
clear  warrant  from  Scripture ;  not  in  texia  wrested  from  their  meaning, 
not  in  collections  from  different  portions  of  Scripture,  of  fragments  which 
must  be  curiously  jointed  together  and  argued  on,  to  sustain  a  meaning; 
but  in  direct,  positive  injunction,  sucb  as  the  wayfaring  man,  wise  or  fool- 
ish, may  instantly  apprehend.  Turn  not  God's  worship  into  vanity,  by 
urging  as  his  commandment  the  commandments  of  men,  though  they 
may  be  good.  Remember  that  that  thing  is  forbidden ;  remember  it  first, 
last,  and  always ;  for  the  besetting  sin  of  your  order  is  thst  presumption 
which  grows  upon  the  habit  of  teaching.  That  presumption  has  placed 
the  traditions  of  the  Church  on  a  level  with  the  commands  of  God,  and 
has  taught  and  does  teach  both  together  for  doctrine.  Examples,  per^ 
haps  piuualy  set  by  good  men  at  first  in  practice,  then  recommended  for 
imitation,  then  urged  and  enforced  as  duties,  have  come  at  last  to  be 
preached  as  solemn  obligations,  as  parts  of  God's  revelation ;  and  if  we 
cannot  fiad  them  there,  we  must  disbelieve  our  eyes  aod  senses,  and  be- 
lieve an  the  assertion  of  the  clergy,  that  there  they  are.  Several  instances 
of  this  might  be  cited,  but  none  stronger,  perhaps,  than  this  one  I  have 
chosen,  of  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  We  know  that  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  for  the  Jews,  and  for  them  only.  We  know  that  it 
was  expressly  declared  to  be  a  sign  between  Jehovah  and  the  children  of 
Israel  forever ;  and  we  know  that  no  hint  in  the  New  Testament,  much 
less  any  express  command  of  the  Gospel,  enforces  its  observsnce  upon 
Christians.  We  have  seen  that  Christ  omitted  it  among  things  necessary 
ta  aalvatidn  and  to  perfection,  and  we  know  that,  besides  all  these  consi- 
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derations,  Sunday  is  ncrt  that  Sabbath,  aod  baa  not,  by  any  antboriiy  bat 
thai  of  tradition,  been  Babatituted  for  it  This  tradition  rerirea  what 
Chriat  had  set  aside,  and  derlarea  that  the  obt<errance  of  Sabbatha  ia  in-- 
dlapensable  lo  salvation,  though  He  declared  it  waa  not,  by  bis  omiasioa 
to  alaie  it  among  the  things  that  were.  It  pretenda  to  rerire  the  Sabbath 
ordained  by  Jebovab  ;  it  araila  itself  of  aH  the  commands  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  obaerre  that  day ;  it  cheata  the  ear  and  understanding  of 
its  hearers,  by  imposing  its  own  day  upon  tbem  for  that  one ;  but  it  passes 
oTer  with  absolute  indifference  God's  reaanns  for  sanctifying  the  seicnth. 
Ha  eateemed  one  day  above  another,  but  man  annuls  hta  choice,  and  for 
this  purpose  declares  erery  day  to  be  alike.  Man  desecrates  the  seventh 
day,  pretending  still  to  believe  that  Ood  has  sanctified  it;  and  be  conse- 
crates the  first  instead,  by  the  authority  of  his  tradition.  He  denounces 
those  iVho  do  not  receive  this  tradition  as  tares  in  tbe  Christian  field ;  be 
marks  them  out  to  the  odium  of  men,  and  he  threalena  them  with  the 
vengeance  of  God.  The  weak,  the  ignorant,  and  tbe  inert,  among  hia 
hearers,  all  those  who  cannot,  and  those  who  will  not  search  tbe  Scrip- 
tares  for  themselves,  believe  and  tremble ;  while  others,  who  know  thu 
this  doctrine  is  of  men,  jodge  the  preacher  as  the  tree  is  to  be  judged, 
by  bis  fruits,  and  a  great  portion  of  hia  inSuence  is  destroyed.  For  if 
he  can  thus  preach  one  doctrine  without  warrant,  behold,  already  be 
worahipa  God  in  vain,  and  how  can  vie  believe  his  report  on  other  proinlsT 
Atas,  my  brethren,  this  question,  asked  easily  and  ofien,  grows  daily 
nore  difficult  to  answer.  Your  order,  by  neglecting  the  commands  and 
the  example  of  the  Founder  of  Chrisiianity,  have  brought  much  e>3 
upon  themselves  ahd  npon  their  flocks;  bare  sown  the  seeds  of  maoy 
doubts,  and  given  occasion  to  the  irreverent  for  many  mockeries.  Toa 
are  behind  the  age,  you  who  ought  to  be  before  it.  You  are  ignorant  of 
ila  tendencies,  you  who  ought  to  lead,  or  at  least  to  modify  and  guide 
them.*  You  herd  together,  and  with  those  who  flatter  you,  instead  of 
going  out  like  Hih  into  the  highways  lo  associate  freely  with  publicans 
and  sinners.  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking,  but  you  keep 
an  aflkcted  state,  ss  if  you  denied  yourselves  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Hb  came  to  the  marrixge  feast  and  contributed  to  its  hilarity;  He  made 
himself  all  things  to  all  men,  and  frowned  not,  as  you  pretend  to  do,  upon 
their  social  amusements,  nor,made  bis  yoke  heavy,  as  yon  ofien  mako 
yours,  by  unnecessary  prohibitions.  How  can  you  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  which  is  one  method  of  saving  aome,  if  you  do  not  know  mankind  t 
And  bow  can  you  know  them  if  you  only  meet  them  in  formal  assem- 
blages for  set  purposes,  which  are  performed  like  an  exercise,  and  are  so, 
and  are  called  so.  Your  lives  are  a  prolonged  infancy — all  sorisofgnar- 
dinnship  are  put  over  your  worldly  interests  and  daily  w^lks,  that  no  eK- 
perienCe  may  make  you  correct  your  school-boy  notions  of  the  world. 
You  take  up  too  early  in  life  a  garb  and  a  profession  which  shuts  that 
experience  out ;  you  assume  a  certain  set  of  opinions,  and  a  solemn  obl^ 
gallon  never  to  change  or  absadim  them,  at  an  age,  in  general,  when  no 
man's  opinions  can  be  mature;  and  you  employ  youraelres  then cefcir ward 
not  in  seeking  after  truth,  but  in  proving  that  you  possesa  it  already,  and 
in  teaching  that  all  your  dogmas  and  commandments,  and  alt  that  you 
believe  ought  to  be  in  Scripture,  may  in  fact  be  found  there  by  all  who 
search  aright.  No  one  contradicta  you,  and  many  flatter  you,  and  yod 
flatter  yourselves  and  each  other,  and  while  you  are  tbns  employed  apar^ 
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or  witbafew  who.  for  vanouHreaions,  gAther  round  yoa,  the  grent  "work- 
ing-day world"  is  untouched  by  your  influence,  and  to  a  very  t;reU  extent 
mnoouaciouB  of  your  exiiteace.  Come  out,  then,  phyHJdnnB  of  bouIs,  into 
thii  tnightj  hospital,  for  here  are  Ihej  that  haTe  need  of  you.  Come  out 
and  eeek  those  that  shun  jou,  and  do  good  to  those  that  use  you  despite- 
fiilly,  instead  of  secluding  yoursekea  with  those  who  show  you  rererence. 
Come  out,  and  you  may  learn  tometliing  while  you  are  teaching,  and  may 
learn  how  to  leach.  Find  what  men  are,  firat  and  above  all,  and  make 
yourselves  what  they  are  in  all  things  short  of  sin,  ihst  thus  haply  you 
may  save  some.  Mil  with  us  in  our  theatres  and  ball  rooma,  temper  our 
merry-makings  with  your  presence,  grow  into  our  iotimacies,  study  us  io 
our  unguarded  moments,  win  our  confidence  by  sympathizing  in  all  our 
affectinns;  then  mould  us  as  you  will,  Tou  cannot  do  this  without  in- 
ourring  reproach,  and  that  Trom  quarters  to  which  you  are  wont  to  look 
fiir  praise.  The  whole  army  of  th'«e  who  profess  extraordinary  purity 
will  rise  Dp  against  you  ;  they  will  cry  out  upon  you  for  gliilions  and  wine 
bibbers,  the  friends  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  this  reproach  which 
ChriDt  endured,  you  ought  siso  to  endure  for  His  sake.  For  many  will 
be  able  to  say  to  Him  in  the  last  day,  that  they  hare  prophesied  in  His 
name,  and  in  His  name  done  many  wonderful  works,  who  must  yet  add, 
that  by  neglecting  this  path  of  usefulness,  by  living  in  careful  insulation 
and  separation,  they  have  kept  ibcir  knowledge  of  the  truth  buried,  like 
the  talent  of  ihat  servant  who  wasjud^d  unprofitable,  and  who  received 
■o  commendation  for  having  risked  no  toas,  but  condemnaiion  for  having 
attempted  uo  gain.  It  is  worth  a  moment's  inquiry  what  gaina  might  be 
ezpeeied  from  the  system  I  recommend ;  a  system  totally  contrary  to  all 
your  traditionary  commandments,  but  perfectly  consonant  to  the  example 
of  your  Master,  as  it  is  to  His  words  and  to  thoae  of  His  apostles.  It  is 
a  system  not  compatible  with  claims  to  reverence,  much  less  to  authority ; 
be  ye  not  called  rabbi ;  nor  yet,  since  that  word  is  Hebrew,  be  ye  called 
anything  in  any  modern  tongue  that  may  be  equivalent  to  it.  Christ  ex- 
plicitly condemned  the  example  of  ihote  who  made  their  phylacteries 
broad,  and  enlarged  the  borders  of  their  garments,  for  they  thus  laid 
claim  to  an  outward  distiiiction,  and  put  on  visible  badges  of  a  profesaioa 
of  superior  aanctiiy.  Be  ye  not,  therefore,  like  unto  them,  neither  do 
that  in  your  conduct  and  conversation  which  is  thus  forbidden  to  your 
dress.  Destroy,  as  far  as  possible,  all  disiinrtions  of  form  and  manner 
between  yourselves  and  those  yoii  would  influence,  for  in  fact  and  in 
truth  it  is  only  through  the  openings  aflbrded  by  social  kindness  you  can 
reach  men's  hearts  and  make  ihem  better.  "  Between  unequals  there  is 
no  society,"  and  it  is  by  your  pretensions  that  the  feeling  of  equality  is 
displaced,  and  that  antipathy  engendered  which,  in  the  minds  of  all  men, 
meets  naturally  all  assertion  of  authority  and  claims  to  obedience.  Chriat 
knew  thai  such  was  man's  nature,  and  thai  thus  it  should  be  managed,  and 
He  ordered  His  diaciples  la  demean  themselves  accordingly.  How  truly 
He  saw  the  right  course,  and  how  widely  you  have  erred  from  it,  may  he 
made  to  appear  by  considering  well  the  effects  of  what  you  do,  and  the 
effectathat  might  be  expected  from  what  you  might  do. 

Id  the  first  place,  then,  consider  our  pnblic  amusements.  The  clergy- 
man abjures  them  absolutely  ;  but  do  they  therefore  cease  t  Not  at  alt. 
They  continue  in  bis  absence  ;  the  good  be  might  do  there  is  not  done, 
lad  evila  multiply  which  he  might  check.    Ha  calls  aloud,  and,  right  or 
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wrong,  he  ataa  the  aanifl  of  Qod  to  eaforce  his  ull,  upon  all  who  ramaia 
at  this  post,  to  follow  his  example,  to  deaert  tuid  eurreader  it,  and  to  with- 
draw their  iuQaeuce  from  this  field,  where  a  good  infiaence  might  efiecA 
so  much.  MaDj  do  withdraw,  the  battle  against  Satan  is  weakened,  ud 
those  who  would  ;et  fight  it  oat  are  thus  often  dri*ea  off,  and  definitiTely 
defeated.  Some  of  our  places  of  public  resort  are  thus  gi?en  up  to  rice, 
which  might  hare  been  retained  in  oeatrality,  or  eren  made  serricoahle 
to  virtue.  Not,  perhaps,  without  contest,  not  without  collision  with  sin, 
and  contact  with  sinners,  not  without  so  much  contamination  and  danger 
of  contagion  as  the  physician  incurs  among  those  that  are  sick.  Neitber 
jet  would  this  thing  be  done  by  preaching,  nor  in  any  way  suddenly,  and 
by  a  brilliant  effort,  setting  up  same  frail  man  in  a  great  reputation,  and 
a  mighty  glory  of  men.  But  by  humble,  and  imperceptible,  and  constant 
efforts,  mingling  freely  and  kindly  with  men,  and  making  yourselves  what 
they  are,  furthering  their  innocent  purposes,  and  turning  aside  their  vicious 
ones,  purifying  all  and  marring  nothing;  b;  efforts  like  these,  aided  by 
those  who  unmld  aid  you,  and  4onld  act  unitedly  and  pereeTeringly  by 
your  guidance,  you  might  carry  out  a  great  enterprise  for  your  Master's 
servica,  and  "  be  chiefest"  in  its  execution,  though  you  appeared  but  as- 
the  "  servants  of  all."  It  ia  by  reason  of  your  daatardly  abandonment  of 
this  service,  that  Satan  non  sits  enthroned  in  many  high  places,  fortified 
in  many  strongholds  agsinst  which  you  preseh  an  absurd  cruaade,  after 
you  have  yourselves  betrayed  them  to  the  enemy.  Look,  now,  a  mo- 
ment, to  take  the  atrongeat  instance,  at  our  theatres;  what  are  theyt 
and  why  t  and  what  could  they  and  should  they  be  ?  for  each  of  tbue 
questions  deserves  a  aeparate  answer.  Some  of  them  are  always,  and 
most  of  them  are  ocoasioDally,  mere  schools  of  vice,  scoffing,  and  profli- 
gacy, plague  sores,  where  the  evil  humors  of  society  run  tc^tber,  and 
fester,  and  infect  the  world.  There  every  evil  thing  resorts  to  find  its 
mate,  encouraged  by  your  advertisement,  and  by  your  assurance  that 
nothing  gi>od  will  be  there  to  war  against  the  evil.  The  Christian  soldier 
is  warned  by  his  officer  to  shun  ihe  battle,  lest  he  should  be  hurt ;  he  ia 
warned  not  to  touch  the  accursed  thing,  though  it  were  to  heal  It,  lest  it 
should  contaminate  him.  St.  Paul  could  invoke  not  only  danger,  bat 
Perdition,  for  the  aake  of  his  brethren,  bat  now  each  inquirer  is  bidden 
first  of  all  to  save  himself.  The  talent  is  commanded  back  to  the  nap- 
kin ;  it  may  no  doubt  be  rendered  unprolitable,  but  it  must,  at  ill  haxards, 
be  kept  clean.  Therefore  it  is  in  a  great  mesBure,  and  petbtips  entirely, 
that  theatres  are  what  they  are.  Denounced  without  warrant,  but  with- 
out Btiot,  upon  human  commandments  and  traditions,  the  better  part  of 
their  supporters  has  been  thinned  down  to  a  minoriiy,  and  the  tastes  of 
the  worser  portion  prevail.  Amusements  will  and  must  be  ;  the  craving 
fur  them  is  as  natural  as  that  for  bread  ;  we  know  they  will  be,  and  we 
believe,  seeing  that  this  in^pulae  is  part  of  our  natures,  which  we  cannot 
change,  that  we  ought  not  to  oppose  it,  but  only  to  give  it  a  salutary 
direction.  The  bad  tastes  might  be  raised  and  reformed,  and  even  a 
theatre,  profanely  as  much  declamation  has  caused  that  nnme  to  sound, 
might  become  not  innocent,  only,  but  virtuous  tad  useful.  The  repre- 
senting imaginary  or  historical  persons,  with  their  passiona  and  adven- 
tures, and  their  supposed  language  and  demeanor,  is  an  idea  that  involves 
no  profanity,  and  may  be  perfectly  separated  from  sny.'  The  loftiest  and 
purest  lessons  might  be  taught  so,  and  oaght  to  be  ;  such  tessona  ought 
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to  be  taogfat  in  every  possible  mj  ;  bat  here  is  an  arailable  initrnnient 
wboM  emplojment  yon  prefeot  If  the  people  i*bo  dov  abjure  theatres 
woald  take  e  poaition  to  influence  them,  wfast  an  important  cban^  might 
be  produced  1  And  the  exiatence  of  some  tbeatrea  where  the  decencies 
of  life  sre  yet  observed,  is  owing  to  the  want  of  efficiency  of  your  ex- 
bortstionB,  which,  if  folly  sacceRsful  in  calling  all  the  better  classes  away 
'  from  them,  would  diminish  or  destroy  the  inducements  to  suslain  good 
charactera,  and  greatly  increase  the  temptation  to  put  on  evil  ones. 

There  mmtt  be  amniemeats  of  some  sort  for  a  portion  of  our  comma- 
■ity,  and  of  every  community  ;  and  especially  the  younger  portion.  Of 
thia  fact  the  dder  portion  are  Tery  ignorant  or  neglectful ;  immersed 
tbemselves  in  -bnaineas,  and  ita  cares  aiid  fatigues,  and  requiring  no  re- 
laxation in  their  homes  but  repose,  they  too  ofleu  require  their  children 
to  live  as  they  do,  or  deprive  them  of  all  opportunity  of  doing  otherwise. 
They  neglect  to  make  their  homes  agreeable  to  them,  and  the  children 
seek  amusement  elsewhere;  and  these  amusements,  which  might  be 
public,  and  then  would  be  innoceuf,  are  persecuted  into  aecrecy,  and 
there  tbey  make  companionship  with  vice.  Here  is  a  field  for  the 
clergy,  a  field  of  mighty  promise— bnl  no  laborers  enter  into  it ;  the 
clergy  are  the  enemies  of  amusements,  the  denonncere  of  gaiety  and  re- 
laxation ;  their  presence,  nhether  justly  or  not,  is  in  most  cases  deemed 
tbe  signal  for  cheerfulness  to  depart.  If  they  bring  this  about  uninten- 
ttooally  they  are  onskillful  ministers  ;  if  they  do  it  designedly,  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  erring  ones.  For  if  tbey  will  not  mix  with  us  in  our  amus^ 
ments,  and  cannot  in  our  business,  where  can  they,  except  in  our  devo- 
tions 1  But  these  do  not  benin  till  the  task  is  partly  done  which  ought 
to  be  theirs.  Tbe  patient,  who  comes  to  bis  physician,  has  already  ob- 
tained the  faith  which  makes  him  whole,  but  where  are  the  blind  and 
the  lameT  Bosiness  and  amnsement  make  up  nearly  the  sum  of 
onr  lives ;  whoever  is  excluded  from  both  these  can  never  know  tbe 
world,  nor  the  world  him.  He  may  be  harmless  as  a  dove  by  possibility  ; 
but  that  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  which  ia  also  enjoined  upon  the  disci- 
ples, can  only  be  learned  in  familiar  intercourse  with  mankind.  In 
roeetinga  for  religious  purposes,  or  under  a  specific  religious  influence, 
one  color  pervades  all  characters,  and  all  distinctions  are  lost  Every 
man  appears  devout  and  serious ;  every  man  is  on  hia  guard,  and  comes 
prepared,  if  his  part  he  insincere,  lo  play  it  well.  He  who  wears  religion 
as  a  mask,  wears  it,  probably,  a  little  thicker  externally  than  be  to  whom 
it  is  the  armor  of  righteousness ;  but  the  eye  of  man  cannot  penetrate, 
and  ought,  perhaps,  not  to  penetrate  either.  Nothing  can  be  learned  of 
humsn  character  there ;  but  in  our  daily  walks,  and  daily  intercourse ; 
in  our  negotiations,  combinations,  and  collisions  ;  in  our  unguarded  mo- 
ments of  surprise,  lassitude,  negligence,  or  temptation — upon  these  oe- 
casions  it  is  that  an  observer  might  find  out  what  we  are,  and  how  to 
lead  us.  For  one  man  is  not  to  be  led  by  the  same  clue  as  another ;  nor 
ii  the  guidance  of  a  whole  congregation  a  thing  to  be  effected  by  ser- 
mons, addressed  at  once  to  all  capacities  and  all  dispoaitions.  The  in- 
dividual man  must  be  dealt  with,  if  you  would  really  make  an  impres- 
sion. Hie  prejudices  must  be  understood  before  they  can  be  subverted; 
his  ignorance  must  be  ascertained,  before  the  light  light  can  be  chosen 
to  dispel  it;  his  passions  studied,  before  you  can  know  bow  to  assail 
them.    This  is  your  task ;  the  tadt  appointed  fot  yonr  daily  walks,  no- 
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with  da e  humiliij.  ojmI  ibat  unperceifed  diligeoee  which  is  eoaenlisl  lo 
•occeM.  In  this,  u  in  all  good  works,  [be  cnmmand  laid  oa  the  Chri«> 
tian  is  aecrecf ;  in  tbcM  alma  to  men's  aooli,  let  not  joar  leil  band  know 
what  yoar  right  band  doetli.  Then  ahaU  joar  ]ij{ht  $o  ahine  belbre  men. 
that  (he7  shatl  see  your  good  works,  hot  not  see  jroor  hand  in  tbem,  and 
tboB  oolj  glorify  jour  Father  which  ia  in  Uearen. 

't  ia  a  good  sign,  in  theae  latter  daya,  that  all  manner  <^  omd  are  be- 
ning  to  interest  tbemMltea  ia  rdigioua  matters;  to  diacuas  them 
ily,  and  to  take  their  stands  boldly  against  whatarer  prejadices,  (or 
what  they  believe  lo  be  the  right.  The  pulpit  baa  had  too.exciasire  a 
privilege  of  preaching;  there  ahould  be  aomewheiea  voice  appMnted  to 
make  answer  lo  it.  ft  has  gone  on  quietly  Tor  centories,  accamulstiag 
its  own  traditions;  and  has  constantly  increased  its  demands  of  reverence 
for  them  ;  being  constantly  stimulate  to  higher  belief  in  its  own  infalli- 
bility, by  finding  itself  alwaya  UDcootradicted.  It  ia  not  good  for  man  to  ba 
thus  absolute ;  he  requires,  for  bis  mind'a  health,  a  pressure  of  public 
opiuio^,  as  his  body  requires  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  gra- 
*itatiun.  When  this  ia  removed  he  cetsea  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong ;  he  baa  no  atandard  or  fure  footiug  on  which  to  meaaure  the 
strides  of  his  fancy  or  his  ambition  ;  the  whole  iDBchiDery  of  his  thought 
goes  wrong,  and  his  conscience  often  moat  of  all.  The  Scripture,  whic^ 
ahould  be  hia  law,  becomes  his  instrument ;  he  prescribes  it,  indeed,  aa  a 
law  unto  others,  but  proclaims  himself  as  its  interpreter;  ,and  daima 
even  the  right  to  decide  what  may,  and  what  may  not,  be  foond  ia  it. 
When,  at  last,  be  comes  forward  with  a  claim  of  Dirioa  right  and  irre- 
sponsible authority,  or  proresses  t^  be  responsible  milj  to  God,  which  a 
bold,  bad  raaa  may,  perhaps,  believe  in  bis  heart  is  only  another  form  for 
the  same  tbing.  But  these  words  are  new,  and  not  good  ;  they  are,  in- 
deed, cdd  in  the  annals  of  priestcraft;  but  not,  in  comparison  with  that 
Gospel  which  ordered  these  matters  otherwise;  for  "  Ye  know,  that  Ihej 
which  are  anointed  to  rule  over  the  Gentilea,  exercise  lordsbip  over  them  ; 
and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority  upon  them. 

"  But  to,  shall  it  not  be  among  you  ;    and  whoaoever  will  be  great 
among  you,  lei  him^be  your  minister, 
'*"  And  whoaoerer  of  you  will  be  the  cbiefeat,  shall  be  the  servant  of 
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PHOLOGUE. 

Zirir*,  Ibe  dansbter  of  a  wealthy  Spaniard,  u  wiih  hrr  father  on  a  vtail  to  St  AngmMina. 
While  there  the  becomes  enamoured  of  Lieut.  Effinghem,  of  the  American  Nivy.  Her  fit- 
tber,  of^Kied  to  their  nniod,  •cDditoc  Moralea,  lo  whom  be  inlenila  lelnHhing  ber  MoralM 
arrivee  oa  the  ai^l  on  whicb  the;  ue  to  be  privately  EDairieil ;  Effingham  ia  aaiaaainaled 
by  hnvoa.  The  Lady  and  her  Father  ricipa.  ZBrifa,,  loving  Effingfaain  loo  lenderly,  ii  in 
a  aituation  of  great  delicacy  ;  thia  diacovery  breaks  the  Islber's  heart.    By  way  of  makiag: 

of  Zorifa's  refutal  to  marry  him— if  he  (Hnralea)  ibould  drain  their  union— and  provided  no 
union  lakea  place  helween  Zarib  and  BBInghaii)  within  the  period  of  Stb  veara  from  Iba 
ible  of  his  will-  Tbe  lime  of  the  play  n  IwcItg  boon:  The  sciMie  ia  laid  atTimuIta,  om  tha 
Tobaaoo  river,  in  Mesioa,  during  the  anival  of  ihe  fleet  at  ConUDodcm  Perry. 


Moitat-is,  d  Juait. 

Carr.  BrrmaHiH. 

Vox  QitiaiA,  Cbm— rf—f»  Otntrab, 

Aloilde.  . 

GonaaLia,  a  Friar. 
Faavciacoi  a  Crur. 


Maieatu,  SaHort,  ift. 


Riv.  Mr.  Eait,  ChaflaiKt 

Toung'  ElFIHOHlH. 

BiCDV,  Waiting  Wema  t. 


AgV  I. 

SoKNB  I. — A  Room, 

HoKALBi  (DmIOonsalbs  seated  at  Play.  Wint  and  Olattet  m  tAe  -Tabk. 

MoraUt.  (thiouisthe  dire.)     Seven! 

Gonsales,  ftkrowt  the  diet.)     Ten  I  You've  lost. 

Morales,  (ristt.)  Lost  again  !  (comes Jbruard.)  Curse  on  my  luck- 
less eUis  I  the  veriest  stripling  hI  the  board  o'ermatches  me  !  Scarce  two 
weeks  in  the  totvn,  and  yet  a  bankrupt,  soon  peichance  to  be  «  beggar ; 
one  chance  remains  aloce  to  build  my  ruined  fortune,  and  even  that  is 
doubtrul !  Thia  night  suceessful,  to-morrow's  sun  sees  me  the  weallbiest 
'  man  in  Cuba.  {Pause.)  If  otherwise ; — Morales  ivanders  forth  a  villaio 
and  a  vagabond \ 

Oonsalet,  {eottiUs  the  money,  drinks,  rise*  e*d  comes  Jonoard.)  Ha! 
ha  I  ha!  The  Church  againal  the  Jesuit  I  the  humble  friar  (nudging 
Morales)  'gainst  the  prince  of  darkness  !  Well  1  well-!  'tis  as  it  should 
be  I  the  Church  doth  best  correct  her  erring  children  when  she  roost  af- 
flicts them  !  How  feel  ye,  noble  sir  I  You  bear  your  losaea  like  aChris- 
tiu,  eh  ? 

Morales,  {laugMn0ly.)  Oh,  yes  !  and  ofleu  ttirns  them  to  a  good  ac- 
count.    "Tis  but  a  trifle,  good  Gonsales. 

Qoitsalta.   I'm  glad  tu  hear  ye  say  so;  'lis  but  a  trifle,  atid  by'r  Lad/ 
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I'm  gUd  to  hear  ye  count  it  so !  What  say  you  to  another  glass  of  wine, 
and  theti  we'll  try  our  fortunfa  once  again  1 

MoraUs,  (shakes  his  head.)  .No!  not  dd«1  I've  weighty  busiaesa 
on  my  hands  to-night ;  nnd — and — appropos — good  Friar,  tell  me,  au 
lends  Zarifa  at  youi  BTening  vespers  I 

Oonsales,  Always ;  and  will  be  there  toniight.  She  seema  at  times 
almost  heart'broken  ;  nor  can  I  learn,  e'an  at  confesaion,  what  doth  ao 
grievously  aiBict  her.     Know  you  the  lady  well,  Morales  T 

Morales.  I  do,  and  feel  some  interest  in  her  fortune.  It  is  on  her  ao- 
oount  I  now  am  here.  Good  Gonaales,  Iniuat  insist  upon  yoar  dmrigme 
a  service.  I  ask  it  aa  a  brother  of  our  holy  order.  You  will  recogniae 
in  this  {shoioing  a  midai)  my  authority.    Know  you  its  importT 

Qonsalet.  I  do ;  what  is  the  service  you  require  T  Name  it,  and  if 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  'tis  done. 

Ml/rales.  This  night  Zarifa  must  remain  wttbia  the  convent  walla ;  I 
cannot,  eood  Gonaales,  now  explain  why  this  niust  be  ;  but  at  your  peril 
see  that  it  be  done  I  you  shall  be  well  rewarded.  Thou  art  a  member  of 
our  holy  brotherhood,  so  set  thy  wits  to  work  and  quickly  devise  the  plan. 

Gonsaies.    By  force,  it  is  impossible  1 

Moraies.     How  then  T 

Gimsaltt.     By  fraud  I 

Morales.     Enough  I  ahow  me  your  [dan. 

Gonsaies.  1  have  no  plan,  good  sir ;  I  say  by  fraud !  yon  plan  and  I 
will  execute. 

Morales,  {thoughtfaUy.)  Attend  me  then ;  one  half  hour  hence  be 
near  Zarifa's  house,  and  wait  my  bidding.  From  thence  her  child  and 
jewels  shall  be  taken  to  theConvent;  there  will  she  seek  theoi ;  within 
its  walla,  there  let  her  pass  the  night ;  if  she  refuse  and  essays  to  return, 
say  'twas  the  Commaudanle's  orders  laay  too,  her  house  is  much  exposed, 
and  ere  the  night  be  passed,  the  en^f  advancing  with  hia  ships  of  war, 
may  lay  it  all  in  ruina! 

Omtscdes.  It  shall  be  done  ;  an  half  hoar  hence  I  will  attend  ye.  {Exit. 

Morales,  (mttsittgly.)  Enoasad  within  the  Convent  walls  'till  morrow's 
Bun  doth  rise — that  is  all  safe — her  fortune  in  ray  grasp— her  gallant  Ef-. 
fingham — (since  she  doth  scorn  my  love) — may  wed  her  if  he  will. 
{Paust.)     'Tis  time  my  messenger  ^ould  come.  [Ches  dmen. 

Enter  Don  Garcia. 

.  Don  Garcia.    Slgnor  Morales,  how  fare  ye,  noble  sif  t 

Morales.  Most  excellent  1  Senhor !  the  enemy,  I  leain  'a  advancing  on 
the  town,  and — 

Don  Garcia.  And  we  shall  have  sharp  work  with  the  invader ;  an  hour 
hence,  good  signor,  we  hold  a  council  ;  you'll  attend  t  We  need  your 
plodding  head  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  in  our  favor  ;  to  arrest  the  car- 
nage of  these  modern  Goths,  who  come  to  sack  our  cities,  seize  our 
country,  and  lay  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  pure  altars  of  our  holy 
church. 

Morales.  I  will  attend  ye,  noble  sir ;  and,  though  a  stranger,  one  of 
old  Castilian  blood,  and  loyal  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  will  freely  give  my 
life  to  aid  a  country,  once  the  brightest  jewel  in  her  diadem. 

Don  Qarda,  {bowing.)    'Tis  bravely,  nobly  said. 
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Enter  HbiIeiwbr— Anvb  a  note  to  HdaALXs. 

MoraUt,  (to  Do»  Garcia.)  Be  seawd,  sir  ;  and  pra;  excnse  me  for 
«  moment,  (reads.)  "I  learn  that  the  ship,  in  command  of  Caplain 
Effingham,  is  on  its  way  to  Timnli^ ,  I  cannot  learn  whether  he  be  mar- 
ried or  not.  There  is  a  oomraanication  open  between  the  enemy's  fleet 
and  the  shore,  as  an  Indian  was  seen  hurrying  from  the  beach,  on  which 
some  boats  were  stranded  ;  he  may  be  bearer  of  intelligence  to  Zarifa." 
Senioi,  (to  Don  Oareia,)  your  pardon  ;  a  private  letter  incidentally 
says  1  Communication  'twist  this  city  and  the  fleet  is  open.  This  la  most 
dangerous ;  were  it  not  wise  to  annoance  the  penalty  of  death  to  snch 
as  dare  engage  in't  T 

Don  Oareia.  Well  said  I  it  shall  be  done.  The  disafleoted  in  the 
town  will  learn  we  are  determined  to  fighl  the  enemy.  So  fare  ye  well, 
Morales,  till  we  meet  in  conncil,  (going.)  Oh  I  1  had  forgot  1  you'll 
patdon  thia  abow  of  gallantry. '  "The  Lady  Zarifa,  her  house  is  nucb  ex- 
posed ;  'tis  in  tbe  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  might  be  blown  (o 
ashes. 

Moralf.    T  will  attend,  and  bear  yonr  wishes  fbr  ber  aafety. 

Don  Oareia.     Until  we  meet  in  council,  then,  adieu  !  [Exit. 

Morales.  But  two  weeks  in  Timult^,  a  stranger  and  a  bankrupt ;  a 
beggar  in  a  noble's  garb  I  (reads  tke  Utter.)  Effingham's  on  his  way 
to  this  place,  (musing)  'Tia  a  strange  coincidence.  This,  and  the 
memory  of  unsDoeeaeful  Crimea,  almoot  unmans  me  ;  and  yet — Zarifa 
safely  housed — what  need  have  I  to  fear?  He  knows  nol  she's  in 
Tiroult^.  He'll  not  attack  the  town  to-night,  (pauaee.)  Down,  busy, 
meddling  conscience,  down  ;  I  cannot,  will  not,  be  o'ermatched,  (paueet.) 
Yet  dot  fear  I  Yes  1 — there  are  msmeais  in  our  lives,  when  con- 
science. Heaven's  attorney-general,  in  tones  more  audible  than  cannon's 
roar,  or  echoing  thunders  in  the  tropic  climes,  doth  blab  of  ccming  retri- 
bution.— (pause.)  The  bravest  skeptic  the  world  bath  known,  hath 
De'er  been  proof  against  its  sting.  'lo-mcrrow  will  resolve  this  fearful 
speculation.  To>morrow  1  This  is,  indeed,  a  pregnant  night ;  but, 
come  what  will — come  Heaven  !  come  Hell !  my  dagger  shairDOt  fail  a 
second  time  I  [Exit. 

SciNE  n. — River  in  tAe  distance — oessel  at  anchor—- Zarifa' s  housepro- 
jecting  on  tie  stage. 

Enitr  PsKPECT  and  Cbibk. 

Prefect,  (tipsy.)  Stay,  good  Francisco ;  lend  me  your  arm.  There 
may  be  danger  in  too  near  approach  ;  see  you  that  flag,  {pointing  to  the 
e^ip-)     'Tisominousl  'tis  ominous,  Francisco  t 

Francisco.  Aye,  good  senhof  I  I  do  know  it  well ;  it  is  a  terror  to 
its  enemies  1  it  already  floats  over  half  our  country;  it  is  the  flag  of 
liberty ! — once  planted  on  the  soil  of  friend  or  foe,  'tis  there  forever. 
The  flags  of  Engl  and,.  France,  and  Spain,  by  treaty  or  l^  war  bare 
struck  to  it  1     'Tis  ominous,  indeed,  senhor  1 

Pr^ect.  Stand  back,  Francisco ;  be  not  too  presumptuous  I  Speak 
-  low ;  a  shot  from  yonder  abip  might  spoil  tbee  for  thipe  office  of  Iowa 
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erier.    Stand  bukl  stBDiI  back!  {staring  at  tkt  vesitl)'  Now,  read 
the  proclamaiion,  softly. 

Crier,  (readt.)  "All  Hmicans  ara  forbidden  inurcourae  with  the 
taemf ,  oti  paio  of  death  I 

Bj  order  of 
Don  Garcia — CotnmandaDte-Oenerale. 

'  Qod  and  Liberty.'  " 

Prfftet,  (tiptf.)  Well  done  1  well  done  I  Francisoo,  ihon  art  brare  1 
I'll  see  thou  art  promoted  I  Oome. hither,  good  Franciaco,  (l^oncwc* 
eamet  to  him.)  Know  j6n  the  Jesuit,  Horalea  T  who  baa  lately  arrived  T 
He's  high  in  favor  with  the  coaimandante  ;  is  rich,  and  pays  moat  lib»- 
rally,  Francisco.  Friar  Qnaaales  needs  our  aid  in  an  affair  of  his  ;  'Its 
here  we  meet  him  ;  he  pays  ua  well ;  he  paya  ua^well  1  Francisco. 

Fraadteo.     What  would  he  here  with  uaT 

Prefect,  (itaggtring.)  Secrets!  secrets!  Francisco.  Subordinatea 
must  act,  and  not  ash  wherefore.  Tell  roe,  Franciaco,  I  know  not 
whether  'tis  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  or — (staf,'gering) — the  little 
wine  I've  taken;  yet  do  L  seem  as  one  that's, — (pause.)  Yesl  that's 
drunk,  or  rather  fuddled  ;  now  'tia  a  proverb,  good  Francisco,  not  to  be 
galnsayed,  that  wine  doth  weaken  much  the  authority  of  rulers ;  when 
in  their  cupa,  Francisco,  the  best  of  men  betray  themselves  and  frienda; 
nay,  some  do  e'en  make  asses  of  theroselrea-  But  that  I  am  in  donbt  I 
would  confide  in  thee  ;  but  being  so — (Atecoiyi)— tbe  moat  aatd  is  lateat 
mended ;  and  to,  let's  to  business. 

Enter  Goksalbs. 

Chnsafe*.  S'lfptar  Prefect,  here  waits  your  chai^ ;  your  warrant  for 
their  li^lgihg  in  the  convent  must  De  instantly  issued  ;  let  it  include  the 
mother  of  the  boy  ;  be  quick,  good  Prefect ;  the  Lady  is  now  at  the 
Virgin's  shrine ;  it  is  her  hour  of  prayer.     Be  instant,  and  be  sure. 

[Exeunt _  omites. 

Bitter  HoRALis,  coMtiffttslj/  looking  round. 

Morale!.  About  this  time  Zarifa's  messenger  should  come  with  news 
of '  Effingham.  My  heart  misgives  me,  or  wherefore  boils  iiiy  blond  at 
mention  of  his  namef  {Zarifa  eaters  behind,  and  lisleTis.)  If  they 
ahiiuld  meet,  ahould  be  united  ere  the  morning  sun  hath  dawned,  then  is 
all  lost;  then  is  Morales  a  poor,  vanquished  be^ar.  It  must  not,  ahall 
not  bR,  her  child,  the  B|>uriaus  of&pring  of  illicit  love,  her  jewels,  and 
her  dabbling  wailing  girl,  are  safe  within  the  convent;  from  thence 
they  cannnt  pass  withoui  this  signet  and  my  written  order  ;  the  penalty  of 
death's  deniiunced  against  all  who  parley  with  the  enemy ;  abroad,  'tis 
no  impediment  to  her  ;  her  lightest  tbolBtep  on  that  vessel's  deck  would 
be  to  me  a  death-knell,  (Zarija  retires.)  Revenge  and  fortune  were 
forever  lost  I — {walks  down  the  itage.)  (Enter  Indian  Messenger  )  Ha  I 
he's  here;  come  hither;  you  have  a  letter  for  Zarifa  I  (Indian  shakes 
hi*  kea>l.) 

Moralet,  (shomng  Aim  a  cross,  and  drainng  a  dagger.)  Swear  I 
(India*  dieHnei,  mM  gives  the  tetter.) 
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Xoratei,  freadt.)  "'I  learn  from  the  lailor  of  a  BtTiDded  vessel  that  t 
Capiain  (not  Lieut.)  Effingham  is  wuh  the  fleet;  his  vessel  will  be  sn- 
cbored  off  Timulld  ere  thia  reachea  vou.  From  oue  of  the  crew  I  learned 
that  Effingham  ia  married';  perhaps  ti'a  not  true;  'tia  not  confirined  by 
oiheia  whom  I  have apoken  with."  Married  I  ha!  hat  then  all  ia  right. 
{To  the  Indiwt,)  Here,  bear  thia  to  the  Convent  on  the  hill ;  it  is  a  witb- 
,ering  bla^tl  'twill  crush  her  hopes  for  ever  I  {gives  the  Indian  lome  mo- 
Mjr.)  Begone  I  apeed  to  Zarifa  I  [Exit  India-.]  Now,  by'r  Lady  dua- 
deloupe,  thia  hnught;  woman  'a  humbled  to  the  duet ;  will  she  now  refuse 
met  Resign  to  me  alone  her  ample  fortune?  (paKie.)  Married  I  So 
much  for  conatnncy  !  Forbiddeu  fruit  once  >riBl<><lt  Poor  Hero,  from 
the  lowers  of  this  thy  Hellespont,  behold  thj  lost  Lean der I  {pmisei.)  But 
am  I  eure  he's  married  1  On  that  sole  pivot  all  my  fortune  haiigs  1  {going.) 
They  ehall  not  meet  'ere  morraw'a  sun  bath  dawned, 

Enttr  Alcalde. 

Alcalde.     Tour  servant,  noble  sir  I     I  came  to  seek  ye. 

MvraUt.  You're  from  the  Couucil ;  what  newa  from  the  enemy,  Sen* 
hor  Alcalde  t 

Alcalde.  Their  transports  are  aground  ten  milea  below ;  one  veaael 
only  has  escaped ;  she'a  lightly  armed,  and.  now  is  anchored  oET  the  town  ; 
■ee,  setihor,  there  she  lies. 

Morales.  Let's  instant  to  the  Council ;  we'll  make  a  night  attack  and 
capture  her ;  and  then — 

Alcalde.  Stay  I  noble  air,  I've  shocking  news  to  tell  ye,  if  it  be  true; 
'tis  of  oar  army  of  the  north ;  'tis  said,  Monterey's  fallen  I  out  army  cut 
to  pieces ;  the  town  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  Bisliop'a  palace  made  a  heap  of 
rains!     One  General  "  Rough  and  Ready"  led  on  the  foe. 

Morales,  {shaking  Ms  head.)  It  ia  noi  true  ;  there  ia  no  such  General 
in  the  service ;  it  ia  a  vague  report ;  but  come,  let's  basiGQ  to  the  Council. 

SoBNK  III. — Interior  of  a  Room. 

Zarifa.  Not  yet  returned  !  I  fear  some  accident  'a  befallen  my  faith- 
ful Indian  messenger,  [tittetis.)  He's  here!  {Indiati  hands  a  Letter.) 
{Zarifa  gives  him  monry.)  A  thousand,  thousand  thnnka,  my  fuiihful 
friend.  [Exit  Indian.]  Oh,  how  I  tremble  lest  these  few  brief!  ines  cut 
off  all  hope  of  henceforth  being  his !  they  will  decide  my  fate.  If  dear- 
est Effingham  be  here,  if  yet  he  loves  me,  then  is  my  cup  of  Miss  biim- 
full  1  {opens  tlu  letter,  read*  hurriedly.)  Married!  He  ^married  I  'lis 
impoeaible  I  it  is  not  true  1  Oh  God  I  can  I  have  ainned  so  deeply  to  feel 
thine  anger  thua  t  It  cannot  be  I  Thia  true,  then  falls  upon  niy  feverish 
broken  heart  a  weight  which  sinks  me  to  an  early  grave !  {luoks  at  the 
Utter  and  reads.)  "  'Tia  not  confirmed  by  othera."  Ob  !  here's  ground 
for  hope !  "  'Tis  not  confirmed,"  {pause.)  Thia  night  we  must  be  mar- 
ried ;  to-morrow  will  be  too  late!  My  fortune  then  doth  by  my  fnther's 
will  fnll  to  the  liend  Morales  I  My  child  !  thou  sole  dear  pledge  of  our 
moat  holy  love,  why  art  thou  taken  from  tnel  {pause.)  How  shall  I  see 
htnit  My  child,  my  jewels  here,  I'd  throw  myaelf  into  his  nrnia  and 
Iraat  in  Heaven  !  but  ibey  must  be  rescued  first,  {pause.)  Oh,  bow 
weak  is  feeble  woman's  love  to  much  thia  Jesuit's  cunning  I    What  shall 
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I  da  t  How  koow  if  lie  be  married  T  {autcA  perplexed. )  I  have  a  siiiqile 
Indian's  dreaa ; 'twill  be  a  safe  disguise!  My  ligbt  canoe,  as  slow  d»- 
Bcends  the  setlioff  sun,  shdl  bear  me  o'er  the  gilded  rippling  wave,  to 
loog-loet,  dearest  Effingham  I  Morales  now  is  with  the  Council ;  tonight 
the;  will  attack  his  ship  I  (i*  great  dist^at — hutU.)  Mother  of  Jesus 
aid  thy  eiring  child  !  [Exit. 

SoBKK  IV.— Cafrwt  of  tht  skip.  Officer*  ttaled,  booking  «•  a  chart. 

Effinghaat,  {rising,  amta  fonoard.)  That  will  do,  gentlenten.  Hr. 
Trowbridge,  at  break  of  day  get  the  epriogi  on  her  starboard  quarter,  and 
bring  your  guoa  to  bear  on  the  fort:  muster  the  boat  crews  and  see  ail 
ready  to  atorm  the  battery.  [Examt  OJuert, 

Enter  Ordbrlt — Salutes. 

Effingham.  Your  bueiness,  sir  T 
Orderly.  Dispatches  from  the  Commodore,  [vcoU.] 
Effingham.  Wait  on  deck,  sir.  {opens  and  reads.)  "  You  will  await 
my  orders  'ere  you  make  the  attack  ;  our  transports  being  aground,  im- 
mediate aid  is  impossible ;  obaerre  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and,  even 
at  some  risk,  open  a  communication  with  the  shore.  By  noon  to-[iK»row 
two  steamers  shall  support  you  ;  'till  then,  obaerve  these  orders  atrictly." 
Disaster  on  disaster  t  Our  gallant  little  fleet  hemmed  in  by  ajjoals  of  sand 
bars.  It  was  not  thus,  when  on  the  angry  billows  of  the  deep,  the  stars 
and  stripes  wared  proudly  o'er  the  banners  of  St,  George  I  {pause.) 
Would  Mexico  had  such  a  tieet  an  England,  in  her  gallant  Nelson's  time, 
and  meet  us  on  the  ocean  !  Our  compliments  in  hissing  shot  we'd  send 
her,  'midst  roar  of  thunders,  wrapt  in  scathing  fire  1  On  deck  (here  1 
[Enter  Orderly.]  {Effingham  reads.)  "Open  a  comrannicatioD  with  the 
shore,"  and,  I  suppose,  maintain  an  armed  neutrality,  {pause.)  Why  lose 
my  self- possession  1  There  yet  is  time  for  carnage  and  for  glory,  such  as 
a  war  like  this  affords.  'Tis  strange  that  fame  and  {distant  sound  of  Ml) 
merest  tinsel  should  whet  man's  appetite  for  blood,  {lis/ens.)  It  is  [be 
Convent  bell ;  its  softening  plaintive  tones  boom  over  the  sun-lit  wave. 
This  is  the  hour  {looks  at  a  minialure)  when  thou,  dearest  Zarifa,  walked 
with  me  in  the  orange  and  the  myrtle  groves  of  Florida  ; — yes,  e'en  now, 
thine  image  doth  possess  me;  [thaiees  hit  head.)  Pshaw  I  no  morel  my 
duty^is  to  ^gbt,  not  love  I — 'tis  Mars,  not  Venus,  under  whom  I  serve  ! 

Enter  Tkuncb. 

Terence.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  there's  a  mighty  quare  kind  of  a 
body  on  deck,  that  wishes  to  spake  a  word  with  the  Captain  ;  that's  your- 
self, sir. 

Effingham,    I'm  busy,  sir,  and who  is  it? 

"ierence.  Faith,  sir,  an  I  don'l  know,  she  looks  like  an  Indian  in  bei 
dress;  if  she  be  not  that,  thin,  sir,  she  may  be  an  angel  for  all  I  know. 

Effingham.     How  came  she. on  board,  sir  1 

Thence.  I  saw  her  paddling  from  the  shore  in  a  bit  of  a  dipper  of 
a  canoe,  air  ',  as  nate  as  a  duck  on  the  lakes  of  Killaroey. 

Effingham.     An  Indian  girl  t 
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Terence.  Yii,  air  ;  and  whin  she  putt  her  futton  the  deck  she  tamed  u 
pale  as  a  anoir-dhrf^,  and  thrimbied  all  orer  like  a  pail  o(  butherniilk  in  • 
tbundei  storm. 

Effingham.  Show  bet  dowo,  sir.  What  can  this  meaD  T  Some  artH 
fiee,  I  doubt  not;   an  Indian  Seoorutal     Egad,  it's  rery  opporiuael 

[0§ts  domt. 
£it/er  ZiRiri. 

Zanfa.  {tuiHt.)     It  is !  '^is  Effingham ! 

EMugham,  {aduaneing.)     Fray,  be  seated,  {hands  a  chair.) 

Zar^a,  I  thank  jou,  sir ;  I've  but  a  moment  for  ray  errand.  I'ra 
come  to  ask  your  aid. 

Egiag.     What  is  your  errand  t  pretty  one. 

Zar^a.  You  once  did  live  at  St.  Augustine  T  and — and  —  (/oinfs.) 
(BMng.  hold*  her.) 

Effing.  You're  much  aflecied,  lady ;  come,  let  me  know  your  errand, 
'We  do  not  fire  upon  the  town  to-night  I 

Zarifn,  Ireeortring.)     I  came  to — (hailales.)  •    a  Indy,  once  a 

friend  of  yours,  one  whom  you  may  not  have  forgotten  yet,  is  in  great 
distreas;  her  son,  a  counlrymnn  of  yours,  is  now  falsely  imprisoned  in 
the  convent  on  the  hill ;  he  is  a  lovely  youth,  and  bath  some  clain^,  hi* 
mother  saitb,  upon  your  generosity. 

Bffi^gi  (aside.)  ( What  can  ihis  mrm  T)  (pause.)  Oh,  yet  I  I 
understand  ;  he  is  your  lover,  and  you  would  have  me  rescue  bim. 

Zfirifa.     I  would,  indeed  I 

EMng.     Come,  tell  me,  pretty  one,  what  have  you  new  ou  shore  t 

Zarifa.  Your  ships,  I  learn,  are  wrecked  upon  the  bar;  to-night,  at 
twelve,  the  council  have  resolved  to  attack  your  vessel  with  their  boats, 
and  from  the  fort. 

Effi»g.  Indeed !  for  this  I  thank  you ;  and,  on  the  honor  of  a  man,  i 
willprocur©  your  lover's  freedom. 

Zarifa,  (going.)  I  pray  ycu,  send  with  me  a  (rnsty  man ;  by  him  I'll 
send  yon  news  of  what  I  yet  may  learn. 

EjiHg.    It  shall  be  BO.    Ou  deck,  there ! 

Ento"  Orderly. 

Orderly.    Enemy  in  movement  under  the  port,  sir. 

JEfiitg.     My  glass.     (Goes  on  Jec/:.) 

Zarifa,  [come i forward.)  Whitl  if  I  now  declare  myself!  I  dareba 
•worn  he  is  not  married  !  no !  no  !  In  ihis  aisguise,  so  altered,  too,  it 
were  not  safe  ;  I'll  meet  him  with  our  lovely  boy  ;  my  bridnl  dresa — that 
which  I  wore  upon  that  fatal  night,  and  since  have  valued  as  a  saintly 
relic,  shall  grace  our  second  meeting.     He's  here  again. 

Effing.  lOur  pardon,  my  little,  f»ir  incognito;  a  moment's  business 
called  me  to  the  deck.  At  ten  I  will  surprise  the  convent,  {rxit  Zarifa, 
eurfying.)  This  is  a  stinnge  adventure !  A  l.idy  and  her  son  to  whom 
I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  !  Whnt  can  it  mean  T  And  then  her  mention, 
too,  of  St.  Augustine,  [pauses.)  Why  questioned  I  no  morel  I'd  slmnet 
sworn,  but  for  her  face,  it  was  Zirif'u's,  (looks  at  the  Miniature.)  Not 
'twas  nut  thine ;  it  was  not  ibine !  (pauses,  walks  up  and  doua.) 
Steward  I 
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Enter  Tssbnoi. 

TVme*.    I'm  here,  sir  I 

JBMng.    Terence,  I'n  *  miraion  for  700. 

.  Ter.     A  what,  air  t 

£fiii^.     A  mistion,  Terence. 

Ter.,  {tarate^ng  his  head.)  I  be^  yez  bonor'e  pBrdon ;  I'd  rather, 
if  it  be  St  all  the  same,  it  was  a  commisnon  !  I'd  like  to  show  mesdf  a 
broth  of  a  boj  in  the  dhmbbiog  we  intlnd  giving  these  ugly  llexi- 
caos  to-morrow,  if  ye  plase,  air. 

EMng.     Have  you  a  good  memory,  Terence  1 

2V.     Mem'ry,  is  it,  sirT     To  be  sure  an*  I  have! 

Effing.  Did  you  obeerre  anything  particular  ia  that  lady  who  left  tbs 
■hip  just  now  1 

■  Ttr.  Faith,  sir  I  ao'  I  did  ;  and  'tis  that .  what  botbera  me  jist  now 
amazingly,  [scratches  kis  kead.)  Either  you  or  I,  or  somebody  else, 
have  seen  her  or  her  sister,  or  some  of  that  aame  family  somewhere, 
sometime  in  our  life-time ;  hut  diyil  a  bit  do  I  know  where,  at  all,  at  all ! 

Effing.     You  wer6  once  in  Su  Augustine,  I're  heard  yon  say  t 

VVr.  You've  hit  it,  air  I  be  the  powers,  you're  right  I  Yia,  sir  I  in 
St.  Augustine. 

Effixg.  About  the  time  a  villain  of  a  Spaniard  stabbed  me  in  the 
night  1 

Ter.  Yis,  sir  I  and  courted  as  nate  an  Irish  girl  as  iver  orossed  the 
■te  I  to  be  sure  I  did !   . 

Effing.  But  loving  your  coaotry  more  than  your  sweetheart,  yoa  entered 
the  Service  bv  becoming  a  deserter  ! 

Ter.  A  deserter  [  no,  air  !  It  was  Biddy  that  deserted  me  I  She 
-wint  as  waiting-maid  wid  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who  was  stole  away  on 
the  night  of  that  same  blackguard,  dirty  action!  Desert  her,  sirt  a 
mighty  strong  proof  of  attachment  did  I  give  her,  sir  I  or  else  I'm  not 
the  roan  I  take  meself  to  be. 

Efing.,  (muses.)  No  matter  I — Now  then,  Terence,  my  lad,  disguise 
yourself  in  Mexican  attire  ;  a  moustache  and  a  blanket — and  go  ashore 
at  tbe  point  where  the  little  Indian  girl's  canoe  ia  tied  ;  there  wait  until 
dispatches  come  ;  and  mind,  obey  her  orders. 

Ter.     But  if  she  don't  come  at  all,  what  must  I  do  thin,  sirt 

Effing.,  {impatiently.)  Go  to  (he  devil,  or  where  else  you  please  I-— but, 
remember,  show  me  not  your  face,  until  you've  the  dispatch  I 

[Gael  (Awn. 

Ter.,  (going.)  Aye!  ayel  sir;  and  by  me  sowl,  I'll  dispatch  a  few 
of  these  Menicers,  let  me  but  git  a  chance  at  ihem  ;  the  killing  a  doz«i 
or  two  of  them,  by  the  articles  of  war,  will  be  the  making  of  me  I  Och ! 
what  a  chance  ia  here  now  for  promotion.  [ExiL 

Effing.,  (to  Orda-Iy.)  Call  the  first  lieutenant  I  {looks  at  his  watch.) 
At  tea  we  surprise  the  convent.  (Enter  Lieut.)  Mr.  Trowbridge,  let 
a  boat  be  ready  manned  for  the  shore.  I'll  give  you  orders  in  a  moment, 
sir.     Pass  down  the  word  when  yuu  are  ready. 

LiaU.     Aye,  aye,  sir  !  {Emt. 

Orderly,  {re-etuering.)     A  letter,  sir,  from  shore 

Effing.     Who  brought  it  on  hoard,  sir  f 
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Effing.,  {to  Orderly.)  Wait  on  deck,  sir,  {opnu  tke  letter.)  Mors 
mjatery,  I  suppoM  1  (reads,)  "  The  Mexicnn  armj  at  Hoaterej  ia  do- 
■trofed,  the  city  captured,  the  Bishop's  palace  in  b  heap  of  ruins  I — the 
usault  upon  your  ship  will  not  be  made ;  an  armistice  is  proclaimed ; 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  a  deputation  from  the  Gommandante  will  come  to 
sak  jDu  and  your  officers  to  a  bantjaet  and  fandango  dance.  Should  one 
Horales,  in  monk's  attire,  come  with  it,  let  me  implore  ^ou  by  ail  that's 
dear  on  earth  and  noble  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  to  keep  him  prisouer 
till  I  come  on  board.  In  Mexican  diaguise  I  wish  two  of  your  men  to 
wait  my  orders  at  the  Convent  gate."  {Signed,)  "  One  whom  yon  once 
did  love."  When  will  thia  riddle  end  1  Monterey  taken  ;  the  Bishop's 
pvlace  in  a  heap  of  ruins ;  another  wreath  to  deck  "  Old  Rough  aitd 
Ready's"  brow,  (pause.)  "One  whom  yon  once  did  love" — who  ein 
she  he  I  (poMtsts,  and  leith  great  agitation. )  It  is  1  the  truth  now  flashes 
oo  my  mind  I  It  is  I  it  is  Zarifa  1  (lookt  at  the  miniature.)  Yes,  sweet 
one,  thou  art  here  !  The  five  ibng  years  of  hope  deferred  are  past !  my 
early  love  swella  high  within  my  heart,  and,  pboeniz-like,  will  rise  up 
from  its  ashes  I  (pauses.)  Yet !  stay,  I  am  not  sure  of  thia;  'tia  but  a 
momentaKy  gleam  of  hope  !  a  sudden  tranait  of  the  prisoned  passions  1 
{reads.)  "  Make  prisoner  of  the  monk  ;''  thia  cannot  be  ;  we  dare  not 
violate  a  flag  of  truce  !  (ptmstt.thoaghtfully.)  It  shall  be  done!  On 
deck,  there  I  Call  the  first  lieutenant.  (Enter  lAeit.)  We  have  a  re- 
port of  an  armistice,  Mr.  Trowbridge,  and  to-night  will  be  invited  to  aU 
tend  a  banquet;  you  and  the  chaplain,  together  with  your  mess,  will  go 
ashore  with  me ;  a  deputation,  with  a  flsg  of  truce,  will  soon  be  here ; 
so  get  all  ready,  air  I  and  meet  me  at  the  Commandante's  house. 

[Exit. 
{to  h  cosTisDan.) 


•  JUDICIAL    ENCROACHMENT- 

Tbe  tendency  of  all  governments  to  encroach  on  their  -  const  iintional 
limits,  and  to  transcend  the  powers  with  which  they  were  originslly  gifled, 
has  so  often  been  shown,  that  it  has  passed  into  an  axiom,  and  the  question 
now  is,  not  whether  the  tendency  exists,  hut  Inw  far  it  is  left  unchecked  t 
The  necessity  for  placing  the  strongest  restraints  on  this  expansive  prin- 
ciple, was  very  apparent  to  the  Convention  which  produced  our  National 
Constitution,  and  they  have,  it  would  seemi  eflectually  guarded  against 
executive  encroachment,  and,  probably,  suflicientty  against  that  of  the 
legislative  department.  But  their  caution  seems  either  to  have  exhausted 
itself  at  this  point,  or  to  have  been  completely  lulled  to  sleep,  and  the 
third  of  tbe  great  branches  of  oar  government  stands  alone  in  its  irr^ 
sponsibility,  almost  wholly  devoid  of  those  evidences  of  careflil  caution 
which  are  so  thickly  strewn  around  the  executive  and  legislature.  The 
result  has  been  in  exact  accordance  with  what  was  to  ^  expected  from 
nniversal    experience  of   the  eSbot  of  placing  unrestricted  power    io 
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the  hanila  of  mj  body  or  men,  or  giving  them  a  position  aboTc  all 
practicable  restraints.  While  the  other  two  great  departments  of 
goremrDeat  have  reroaioed  wiibin  the  constitutional  limits  prescribed 
for  them,  the  judiciary  has  gradually  enlarged  its  power,  and  e^ 
tended  its  jurisdiction,  with  a  velocity  increasing  with  its  progreu, 
until  those  who  truly  love  the  Constitution  are  at  &  loss  to  know  where  lo 
louk  for  B  remedy. 

There  is,  in  truth,  more  danger  in  judicial  encroachment  than  in  aiiy 
other  kind.  The  executive  and  leEislature  are  constantly  and  wholly  b^ 
fore  the  people.  Every  act  and  deed  or  theirs  is  exposed  to  the  conn 
menta  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  jealous  witnesses.  .Attj  inrractioa 
of  the  Constitution  on  the  pari  of  either  ofthem,  or  any  tranxgressioo  of 
the  constitutional  limits  of  their  power,  would  be  instantly  met  bj  a  cry  of 
indignation  rising  up  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and  eucb  a 
lesson  would  be  adminisiered  tu  the  otTending  party  as  would  be  likely  to 
create  considerable  disiaclination,  on  the  part  of  others,  to  follow-in  such 
footsteps.  This  is  nut  so  with  the  judiciary.  They  are  lillle  thought 
of  by  the  people  at  Urge,  and  seldom  or  never  come  before  them  in  an 
official  capacity.  Their  action  lakes  place,  in  a  quiet  furnii  in  a  retired 
court  room,  under  the  eyes  of  few  except  the  members  of  a  profession, 
which,  as  a  general  thing,  has  always  been  in  favor  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  government ;  a  profession  of  which  they  are  but  the  higher  por- 
tioo,  and  from  the  ranks  of  which  their  successors  niuat  be  taken.  Atiove 
all,  the  subject  of  their  action,  although  involving  the  dearest  rights  of 
every  individual,  is  surrounded  with  a  language,  and  forms,  so  technical, 
■o  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated,  and  lnuketl  upon  by  most  pecpie  with 
•o  much  dread,  that  any  attempt  to  explain  a  legal  question  ia  almost  cer- 
tain to  drive  one's  hearers  out  of  ear-shot.  In  short,  while  encroachm^t 
by  any  other  branch  of  government  is  bold,  open,  and  daring,  that  eRected 
by  the  judiciary  is  covert,  noiseless,  and  unknown  ;  and  as  people  find 
their  righta  vanishing  one  by  one,  they  are  more  likely  to  think  they 
have  been  lost  by  the  fault  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  legiitlaie  for  their 
protection,  than  to  attribute  tbe  result  of  their  having  been  a/nsfrued  out 
of  existence. 

The  judiciary  in  this  country  has  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  respect 
which  is  extended  to  no  other  department  of  government.  .They  have 
been  looked  upon  wtih  a  sort  of  awful  reverence ;  few  have  been  willing 
to  examine  their  course  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  or  no  they  have 
conducted  themselves  properly;  and  any  one  who  gravely  attempts  to 
censure  them  is  looked  upon,  by  some  people,  as  a  madman  or  something 
worse.  It  is  of  little  im^rlance,  lo  our  present  purpose,  whether  this 
consideration  has  been  merited  or  not.  We  are  free  to  admit  that  the 
character  of  the  federal  judiciary  ia,  generally,  very  high.  But  if,  from 
mistaken  views,  they  have  ariived  at  wrong  conclu-'^ioiis,  the  weisht  of 
their  pergonal  and  professional  character  only  tends  to  increase  the  influ- 
ence of  error,  and  makes  it  more  necessary  that  the  process,  by  which 
such  results  have  been  reached,  should  be  stripped  of  al!  its  technicali- 
ties, and  laid,  in  a  simple  form,  before  the  people  at  large,  who  are  best 
entitled  to  understand  it. 

Our  obj<ict  is  to  show,  in    as  respectful  and  dispassionate  a  manner  as 

possible,  whore  we  conceive  the  national  judges  lo  have  erred,  and  wliat 

.    are  the  results  of  their   decisions ;  not  professing  for  a  moment,  to  give 

lo  the  legal  reader  a  single  new  argument  or  fact,  but  trusting  that  we 
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Bity  be  iible  to  make  clear  to  most  unprofessional  persona  that  which 
was  before  coDsiderabI;  obscure. 

We  believe  that  the  course  and  current  of  the  decisions  nr  (he  federal 
judiciary  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  tending  to  deprive  parties  coming 
before  them  of  the  trial  by  jury;  that  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 
bave,  io  the  face  of  positive  provisions,  and  in  vioUiinn  of  the  inteniions  . 
of  the  people,  uamped  the  decision  of  questions  which  were  not  for  them 
to  decide;  and  that  that  usurpation  hns  now  become  the  settled  law  of 
thuee  courts.  The  Hdmirall^  jurisdictinn — always  a  subject  of  distrust 
— ~haa  been  extertded  to  cafea  arising  far  from  ihe  aea,  and  within  the 
territory  of  the  sovereign  States.  Seizures  on  water,  under  the  revenue 
hwB,  have  been  held  to  be  cases  imprnper  for  the  decision  of  a  jury,  al- 
though they  an  entitled  thereto  by  the  act  giving  jurisdiction  in  such 
eases;  and  the  rightful  authority  of  the  State  Courts  has  been  inipto|>et- 
Ij  and  wrongfully  curtailed. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  muke  these  facts  apparent,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  use  as  little  legal  phraseology  ns  practicable,  and  to  employ  as  few 
technical  expressions  ns  can  possibly  he  done. 

It  is,  we  believe,  genernlly  Iciiowii,  (hat  in  Admiralty  Courts  there  is  no 
jury— every  quetnion,  whether  of  law  or  of  fact,  being  left  lo  (he  judge. 
This  characteristic  follows  necesanrily  fnim  the  origin  of  the  court,  for 
coming  from  the  ancient  civil  or  Roman  jnriaprudence,  or  elae  arising  In 
those  countries  where  that  was  (he  only  legal  system  known,  the  Adnil- 
ralij  has,  naturally,  carried  along  with  it  one  of  the  great  and  distinguish- 
ing features  of  tha(  law.  S(rongly  attached,  as  the  Englii'h  people  were, 
to  tliair  well-known  method  of  trial,  it  was  not  reasonable  to  supposa 
'that  ihey  would  look  with  any  favor  on  a  system  which  tended,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree,  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  juries.  Accordingly  tba 
civil  law,  in  nil  its  departments,  met  with  the  unwFivering  oppoaitioii  of  • 
great  majority  of  the  people  ;  in  the  wordaof  an  old  statute — familiar  to 
every  tyro  in  the  Inw — "  omnes  romitn  rt  baronet  una  voce  rttpcndmmt 
auodnolttiit  Irges  An^tio'  mulare,  que hurufqinxuntiitte sunt  et  approbata." 
The  Admiralty,  therefore,  though  grndiially  established,  was  shorn  of 
many  of  the  prerogatives  which  it  enjoyed  on  the  continent,  and  its  limits 
were  very  strictly  mxrked  by  certain  statutes  enacted  during  the  reigtisof 
Bichird  the  Second  ami  Henry  Ihe  Fnurth,  and  by  the  siaud  taken  in 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  biith  then  and  in  later  times. 

Among  the  gravest  cnusea  of  dissntisfnctinn  on  the  part  of  the  English 
coloiiien  in  America,  was  ranked  the  cnnliiiual  increase  of  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  beyond  iis  extent  in  England,  under  the  restraining  infliH 
ences  we  have  referred  to,  both  by  inesns  of  laws  relating  to  this  country,  ' 
■nd,  in  some  inaiBRces,  withimt  any  slntutes  whatever.  The  di^cument* 
and  records  of  ihose  limes,  which  hnve  ciime  down  to  us,  are  full  oi  corif 
plaints  on  this  subject;  and  the  grievance  is  mentioned  continunllj  in 
the  appeals  made  to  the  Home  Government,  before  ihe  final  separatioD 
took  place.  The  preamble  to  (he  Declaration  of  Rights,  made  by  the 
colonies  in  October.  1774,  contains  a  complaint,  that  Parliament  had 
"  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  Conns  of  Admiralty."  The  body  of  the 
same  paper  sets  forth,  among  other  things  that  "  the  rerpeciive  colonies 
are  entitled  lo  the  common  law  of  England,  and  more  especially  to  the 
great  and  inestimable  privilege  of  Iveing  tried  by  the  peers  of  the  vicin- 
age, according  to  the  conrse  of  that-  Uw."  Certain  acta  of  Parliament 
were  declared  to  be  void,  as  extending  "  the  power  of  the  Admiraltj 
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Coarte  beyond  Iheir  ancient  litnitB,"  and  ''  depriving  the  American  enl^ 
jecioftrial  by  jury,"  And  oneof  the  reasons  for  the  separation,  given  iik 
the  Declaralion  of  Independence,  was  "  for  depriving  as,  in  many  caaea, 
of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury," 

These  are  but  few  of  the  inatancea  and  examples  which  might  b» 
given,  of  the  high  veneration  with  which  the  old  Sax(»i  institution  of  ju- 
ries, was  regarded  in  the  colonies  ;  they  ere  sufficient,  however,  to  show 
the  itate  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutioa, 
and  the  light  in  which  Admiralty  Courts  were  looked  upon,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  in  those  tribunals  juries  ifid  not  exist.  This  feeling  was  re- 
cognized and  respected  by  the  courts  having  admiralty  juriadiciion,  b^ 
Iween  1776  and  1789.  Those  courts  cintinaatly  refused  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  English  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and,  in  that  refusal,  were 
supported  by  the  universal  popular  sentiment. 

In  the  year  1789,  the  present  Constitution  went  into  iteration.  Under 
it  tbe  judiciary  were  placed  in  the  remarkably  irresponsible  poeition 
iriiioh  we  bare  mentioned,  and  power  was  given  them  over  "  all  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction."  Now,  we  are  willing  to  leave  it 
to  any  dispassionate  man,  whether  it  is  likely  that  the  people,  when  they 
adopted  this  Constitution,  intended  to  vest  in  the  courts  thst  right,  to 
decide  without  the  interveatiou  of  a  jury,  which  they  had  so  vehemently 
protested  against,  and  opposed  with  ail  their  power,  but  a  little  time  be- 
fore. It  is  certainly  as  clear  to  our  mind  as  any  case  of  probability  can 
be,  that  the  understanding  was  that  Admiralty  Courts  were  to  posacss 
exactly  tbe  same  jurisdiction  under  the  Constitution  as  they  had,  before 
its  adoption,  under  the  English  admiralty  law.  There  la  not  an  iota  of 
evidence  of  any  change  in  the  popular  feeling  on  the  subject.  The  lim- 
its then  prescribed  to  the  Engliah  Admiralty  were  well  and  generally 
known,  fur  every  transgression  of  them  had  been  immediately  com- 
plained of.  The  extent  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  or  in  England  prior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  waa  known,  tt 
best,  to  but  few, — perhaps  to  none — certainly  not  to  the  people  generally. 
Besides,  the  nation  waa  taught,  by  the  most  authoritative  cotemporary 
interpretation,  that  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  would  not  be  extended  ;  a 
grave  objection  had  beeir  urged,  on  this  very  ground,  against  tbe  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  ;  it  was  said  that  the  trial  by  jury  waa,  not  only 
not  secured,  bat  the  jurisdiction  of  those  courts  where  juries  were  nn- 
known,  was  extended ;  this  the  siipporters  of  the  Cotistitution  pertina- 
ciously and  indignantly  denied.  lu  the  Federalist,  Number  t^,  Mr. 
Hamiltmi  wrote,  "  that  admraitif  count,  and  almoat  all  those  which  are 
of  equity  jurisdiction,  are  dettrminable,  under  our  own  government,  witb- 
OQI  the  intervention  of  a  jury  ;  and  the  inference  from  the  whole  will  be, 
that  this  institution,  cu  it  exitts  with  us  at  pretent,  cannot  possibly  be  af- 
fected, to  any  great  extent,  by  the  proposed  alteration  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment." How  far  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  waa  interfered  with,  by  the 
courts  of  admiralty,  when  Mr.  Hamilton  wrote,  we  have  already  seen. 
Add  to  this  one  other  consideration — the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Kent, 
who  puts  the  matter  in  this  form :  "  It  may  fairly  be  doubted,  whether 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  meant,  by  Admiralty  and  Maritime 
jurisdiction,  anything  more  than)  the  jurisdiction  which  was  settled  and 
m  practice  in  this  country  under  the  English  jurisprudence,  when  tbe 
Constitution  waa  made;  and  whether  it  had  any  retrospective  or  fait- 
torieal  reference  to  the  usages  and  practice  of  the  Admiralty  aa  it  once  «► 
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isted  in  the  middle  ages,  before  its  territories  bad  been  invaded  and  partly 
subdued,  by  the  bold  and  free  spirit  of  the  courts  of  coroiDOO  law,  armed 
with  the  protecting  genius  and  masculine  vigor  of  trial  by  jury." 

With  all  these  considerations  before  them,  the  fixed  law  of  the  federd  ' 
courts  has  become,  by  tfaeii  own  dccisioo,  that  the  people,  whan  they 
voted  to  give  the  judiciary  admitBlty  jurisdiction,  meant  the  jurisdiction 
exercised  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  not  that  which  they 
had  beea  familiar  with  all  their  days  ;  although  it  was  most  probable  that 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  knew  what  the  early  admiralty  Jurisdiction  was, 
(the  federal  Judiciary  themfelves  are  by  no  means  agreed,}  and  though 
the  later  jurisdiction  was  exercised  at  their  very  doors.  This  decision  is 
without  appeal,  and  without  any  remedy,  save  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  so  long  as  it  standa,  we  see  hundreds  of  cases  decided  by 
the  solitary  opinion  of  the  judge,  which,  under  the  system  of  that  coun- 
try  from  whence  our  laws  are  derived,  would  be  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  a  jury,  and  which  we  Brmly  believe  that  the  people,  when  they  adopted 
the  present  Constitution,  intended  to  be  so  decided  here. 

This  was  the  6ret  and  great  transgression — the  fruitful  parent  of 
many  others. 

As  the  national  courts  had  completely  unsettled  the  Admiralty  juri» 
diction,  before  well  known,  they  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  ascertain, 
approximately,  what  the  jurisdiction  was  to  include.  We  say  approxi- 
atattl}/,  for  up  to  this  hour  its  limits  are  not  positively  determined. 

The  most  extended  natural  sigiiificstioo  of  the  terms  "  Admiralty  and 
Maritime,"  by  which  the  jurisdiction  in  question  is  described  in  the  Con- 
stitution, is,  "  relating  to  the  sea,  or  having  some  necessary  connection 
therewith. "  This  definition  might  be  disputed  as  being  too  broad,  and  it 
certainly  is  the  broadest  which  could  be  sustained  on  the  common  un- 
derstanding of  the  words.  The  limit  to  the  jurisdiction  prescribed  by 
those  words,  has  been  described  to  be  tide-water.  This  decision  we  are 
willing,  for  the  present,  to  suppose  to  be  correcl,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  results  it  produces  ;  though,  if  we  are  right  in  our  belief^ 
that  the  English  jurisdiction  is  the  one  referred  to,  the  general  expres- 
sion, which  includes  all  tide-water,  should  be  so  limited  as  only  to  include 
that  which  is  out  of  the  body  of  a  county.  The  extension  of  the  juri^ 
diction  to  all  tide-water,  immediately  gives  rise  to  controversies  of  ihQ 
gravest  character,  between  conflicting  jurisdictions.  Thousands  of  miles 
of  tide-water  are  within  the  limits  of  particular  counties  of  the  sovereign 
fiiates  of  our  confederacy,  but  the  courts  of  tbe  United  Slates  refuse  to 
allow  a  State  Court  to  take  ct^nizance  of  any  case  of  Admiralty  juris- 
diction, as  they  define  it,  arising  on  such  waters,  saying,  unhesitatingly, 
that  those  people  who  assigned  their  deprivation  of  trial  Dy  jury  as  one  of 
the  causes  for  which  they  were  willing  to  engage  in  ^a  doubtful  war, 
against  heavy  odds,  had  at  the  same  time  agreed,  without  a  murmur,  to 
surrender  that  identical  right  in  the  very  centre  of  the  land,  where  the 
^vil  law  was  never  heard  of,  and  any  other  method  of  trial  than  by  jury 
totally  unknown.  The  State  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  national  judiciary, 
a  barren  claim  to  the  regulation  of  what  is  undoubtedly  within  its  own 
territcH-y,  and  its  courts  are  barred  ,of  jurisdiction  over  large  sections  of 
the  counties  and  districts  for  which  they  are  organized,  by  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  doubtful  and  varying  line.  None  of  this  difficulty  could  arise 
had  the  federal  courts  adopted  the  jurisdiction  existing  in  England  at  tbe 
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time  of  their  organization ;  but  the;  ucfortuDBtelj  preferreil  the  more 
extended  definition,  which  increa&ed  iheir  power. 

If,  howerer,  the  naiionat  courts  had  but  remained  true  to  the  limits 
(hey  themselves  laid  dnwn,  their  encroach  men  Is  would  not  have  been  so 
^>parenl.  The  bounds  ihey  marked  out  at  first  were,  at  least,  simple, 
and  could  have  been  easily  followed.  If  the  place  where  the  cause  of 
action  accrued  was  not  positively  shown  (□  he  within  the  ebb  and  6ow  of 
the  tide,  they  denied  their  jurisdiction.  If  the  cause  nf  action  had  rela- 
tion  to  a  voyage  not  mainly  within  tide-waier,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  steam- 
boat  ran  from  a  port  where  ihe  tide  ebbed  and  flowed,  to  places  where 
there  was  no  tide,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  voyage  was  not  in  lide- 
waier,  they  also  denied  their  jurisdiction.  Here  was«nmeihing  clear  and 
plain — but  it  lasted  only  four  years,  fnr  in  that  short  time  after  these  de- 
cisions were  made,  the  highest  court  in  the  land  found  it  convenient  (o 
decide  that  where  what  lawyers  call  a  "  tort,"  that  is  to  say,  a  viTong,  was 
committed,  nt  a  place  wliere  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  there 
was  any  tide,  and  which  was  within  the  boJy  of  a  county,  and  where  (he 
toyage  waa  not  mainly  in  tide-water,  ihat  the  matter  was  of  exclnsive  Ad- 
miralty cognizance,  and  was  not  triable  by  a  jury  ;  although  there  was  no 
Srevious  decision  to  sanction  fauch  an  opinion,  and  althnugh  Chancellor 
[eni — even  on  the  supposition  thai  the  act  done  was  within  the  reach  of 
the  tide — had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  was  not  one  of  Admi- 
ralty jurisdiction.  Bnt  one  step  more  was  required,  and  this  was  easily 
taken.     An  inferior  Court  decided  a  matter  to  be  within  the  Admiralty 

J'urisdiction,  where  the  tide  had  ne«er  shown  ilself ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
ir  the  comparatively  recent  inlerference  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  the 
vhole  of  ihe  Lakes  and  of  the  St.  Lawrtjnce,  above  tide-water,  would 
have  hecn  added  to  the  juri.'diciion  of  this  ail-absorbing  court. 

The  result  is,  then,  ihui,  at  least  so  fxr  as  regards  its  civil  jurisdiction,  the 
only  local  limit  lo  the  power  of  American  Admiralty  Courts  is  the  physical 
impossibility  of  tlie  presence  of  the  tide,  and  that  even  this  limit  may  be 
transgressed,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  judge's  mind  ;— that  the 
stale  authoriiies  Mud  tribunals  have  no  power  over  vessels  on  their  own 
rivers,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  ihe  tide  extends,  and  only  a  partial  one 
over  them  above  the  tiile; — that  the  power  of  a  jury  is,i  like  that  of 
witches  of  old,  bounded  hy  running  water;  end  that  (he  jurisdiclion 
which  was  described  in  the  federalist  as  extending  to  cases  "  originating 
pn  the  high  seas,"  "  esAcniially  maritime,"  and  "  generally  depending  on 
the  laws  of  nations,"  really  extends  to  matters  happening  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  sea.  in  ihe  middle  of  a  sovereign  state,  where  inier- 
national  bw  has  liille  more  influence  and  applicniion  than  the  law  of 
China,  and  where  trial  by  jury  is  (he  only  description  of  legal  investiga- 
tion which  is  likely  in  arrive  at  the  real  merila  of  a  case. 

The  main,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  reason  which  is  given  for  this  increase 
of  jurisdiction,  in  spile  o)  the  considerntions  against  it,  arising  from  what 
we  are  justified  in  supposing  to  be  ihe  intention  of  the  parlies  adopting 
the  Coiistiintion,  is,  thai  the  words  of  the  conHriiutinnal  grnnt  are  sui:h 
as  to  include  more  ihan  the  RnzUsh  admiraliy  jurisiliclion.  Those  words 
are.  that  "  the  judicial  power  of  ihe  United  Suites  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ;"  and  the  particular  words  "all," 
and  "  maritime, "  are  relied  on  as  the  efleclive  instruments  of  extensioo. 
Lei  us  consider  the  eflett  of  these  two  words. 

The  judges  contend,  that  the  use  of  the  word  "all,"  gives  them  power 
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orer  every  cnse  which  can  be  described  m  of  an  admiralty  or  mnritime 
ebaraoter.  Tliis  migl)t  be  so  if  we  were  wiliiiif;  (o  suppose  that  iha 
framers  of  the  Consiilution  intended. to  give  a  jurisdiciion  to  which  it 
was  impossible  to  affix  limita  ;  or  it  would  be  more  certsiniy  fo,  ir  they 
bad  really  described  the  jurisdiction  ss  entenilirg  to  "  all  admiraliy  and 
mariiime  cases,"  in  place  nf  leaving  it  to  the  courts  to  Consirue  the  ex- 
pressiuti  into  this  form  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  induce  ua  to  suppose 
that  the  Conrention  lisd  any  such  boundless  power  in  view ;  indeed  ihey 
have  used  a  word  which  authorizes  us  to  presume  just  the  conir»ry,  and 
which  the  advocates  of  etilarged  admiralty  powers  have,  very  injienious- 
Ij,  left  as  far  out  of  view  as  possible.  The  Constituiion  says  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  "all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mariiime  _;vr/j(^i'(.7;oK,"  , 
and  thus  refer  to  some  definite  and  well-known  thing  wherewith  to  pre- 
Bcribe  limits,  by  the  use  of  a  single  word,  for  the  power  which  they  were 
then  granting.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  only  well-known  admi- 
Tsliy  juriBdiciian  was  the  liiiiiied  one  exercised  by  the  Enolisb  ctitiris, 
and  those  of  America,  during  the  period  just  preceding  1789  ;  and  ihis, 
therefore,  must,  in  nur  view,  be  the  only  jurisdiction  then  intended.  It 
is  perfectly  well  settled,  that,  in  other  legal  references,  the  English  law 
is  the  one  referred  to  ;  it  is  even  taken  as  the  standard  in  the  criminal 
jtirisdiciion  of  the  admiralty,  and  if  there  is  an  exception  in  ihe  case  of 
civil  jurisdiction  in  the  same  conit,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constituiion  and  the  judiciary  act  should  have  given  ua 
no  key  to  their  change  of  intention,  bul,  on  the  contrary,  should,  have 
used  precisely  parallel  expressions  of  reference  to  those  ueed  in  other 
cases. 

It  is  alleged,  liowever,  that  the  nse  of  the  word  "  maritime"  has  the 
eOect  of  extending  the  grant  beyond  what  is  Included  in  the  simple  term 
"  admiralty."  This  we  are  constrained  to  deny.  The  words  are  synony- 
■nous.  One  describes  the  cases  which  shall  be  included  under  the  grant, 
by  the  name  of  the  court  where  they  ars  to  be  tried  ;  the  oiher  hy  the 
place  where  they  must  originate.  All  the  books,  treaiing  of  ihia  branch 
of  the  law,  which  existed  when  the  clause  in  question,  was  written,  are 
full  of  instances  where  these  words  are  used  as  convertible  terms.  £ven 
BO  common  a  book  as  Blackatone's  Commeniaries,  conlnins  this  expres- 
sion :  *'  Bfaritime  causes,  or  such  injuries  wiiich,  though  they  are  in  iheir 
naiare  of  common  law  cognizance,  yet,  being  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  oDt  of  the  reach  of  our  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  are,  therefore,  to 
be  remedied  in  a  peculiar  court  of  their  own  ;"  thus  conclusively  show- 
ing, ihsi  the  word  in  question  has  no  reference  to  the  nature  of  causes, 
whereby  to  bring  ihem  within  the  jurisdiction  of  rhe  court;  fnr  the  au- 
thor expressly  says,  that  msritime  cases  "  are,  in  their  nature,  of  com- 
mon law  cognizance,"  but  that  it  refers  to  the  place  where  the  owe  »hall 
arise,  and  that,  being  out  of  the  local  jurisdiction  of  ordinary  courts,  • 
special  one  is  required.  So  that,  in  truth,  the  word  is  one  of  limitnlinn, 
rather  than  of  extension.  And  it  also  follows,  that,  where  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  use  of  a  special  court  ceases  to  apply,  that  is,  where  the 
matter  is  not  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  courts,  the  enures  cense  to  be 
of  a  martiinte  nature,  and,  according  to  all  principlr;s  of  law  -and  renscm, 
ehonld  be  decided  by  the  ordinary  process.  We  shall  see,  presently,  that 
this  view  of  the  matter  was  fully  recognized  by  the  first  Congress  which 
sat  under  the  Constitution. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  the  present  received  Bdmirslly  jpri^ 
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diction,  which  lesta  on  even  slighter  foaudalion  than  that  we  have  just 
qioken  of.  The  District  Court  in  Admiralty  has  only  such  juriadiction 
«s  H  derives  from  Ihe  statute  un^er  which  it  exiata,  and,  in  common  with 
other  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction,  it  hat  no  power  but  what  ia  so  given. 
The  sectioQ  of  the  jodiciary  act  which  retaiea  to  this  subject  enacts  that 
the  District  Court  shall  have  exclusive  origioal  cognizaoce  of  various 
matters ;  among  others,  of  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  nature, 
and  including  all  seizures  for  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  on  watera 
■avigable  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  ten  tons  burthen ;  and  saving  to 
suitors  in  all  cases  the  right  to  a  common  law  remedy,  where  the  common 
law  is  competent  to  give  it.  Under  this  section,  the  national  courts  have 
decided  that  seizures  on  water,  such  as  therein  described,  are  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  are  not  for  the  decision  of  a 
jury.  This  construction  depends  on  the  supposition  that  Congress,  when 
they  passed  the  judiciary  act,  intended  to  describe  these  cases  of  revenue 
aeizures  as  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdicUou.  What  a  position 
this  doctrine 'places  its  advocates  in,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

Congress  undoubtedly  has  no  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  declare 
any  case  to  be  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  which  is  not  of  that 
nature.  Not  only  is  there  no  poaitive  or  consiruclive  grant  of  such  a 
power,  but  the  seventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution  expressly  forbids 
the  removal  of  the  right  to  trial  by  jury,  in  any  case  of  common  law 
jurisdiction,  where  the  value  in  controversy  exceeds  twenty  dollars.  But 
seizures  on  water,  for  violation  of  the  revenue  system,  are  undoubtedly 
and  undeniably  matters  of  common  law  cognizance,  and  have  been  so 
IJrom  the  earliest  times.  The  federal  judiciary,  therefore,  in  their  anxiety 
to  extend  their  jurisdiction,  have  founded  their  claims  oo  an  hypothesis 
which  presupposes  the  unconstitutional  action  of  Congress ;  and  thus, 
even  on  their  own  showing,  renders  their  claim  void.  Had  they  been 
contented  to  remain  within  the  proper  limits  prescribed  to  them,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  thus  to  stultify  the  first  Congress  of  the 
Union.  The  meaning  and  intention  of  the  section  of  the  act  in  questiou 
is  perfectly  plain  and  constitutional,  to  our  mind  at  least,  on  a  fair  and 
reasannhle  construction  of  it.  And  even  had  it  not  been  so  plain  and 
reasonable  as  we  think  it  is,  the  courts  were  bound,  by  well  settled  prin- 
ciplcs  of  Isw,  to  be  astute  in  diacov^ring  a  construction  which  would  ren- 
der the  law  constitutional,  if  it  were  possible  so  to  do,  instead  of  fanning, 
as  they  have  done,  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  upon  the  only  construction 
which  could  make  the  act  void.  The  meaning  of  the  law  is,  that  the  Dis- 
trict Court  shall  have  exclusive  and  original  cognizance  of  sundry  mat- 
ters, and  among  them,  of  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ; 
that  it  shall  also- have  the  like  exclusive  and  original  cognizance  of 
aeizurea  on  water,  but  that  in  sll  cases  where  the  common  law  is  compe- 
tent to  give  a  remedy,  that  remedy  ahall  be  preserved — that  is,  that  the 
seventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  preserved  inviolate,  and 
also  recognizing,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  principle,  that  where  the 
'  reaaoo  for  a  special  court  ceases,  that  court  shall  no  longer  have  juris- 
diction. This  is  perfectly  constituUonal,  not  being  open,  even  to  the 
aemblance  of  attack  on  that  ground. 

The  meaning  «  e  have  assigned  to  the  proviso  in  the  law  has,  however, 
been  questioned.  The  words  of  it  are  these :  "  saving  to  suitors  in  all 
caaes  the  ri^ht  to  a  common  law  remedy,  where  die  common  law  is  com- 
petent to  give  ic"    It  is  urged  that  tlw  word  "snitora"  means  ooly 
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"plaintifb,"  or  "prosecutors."  This  coaslraction  might  be  attacked  on 
many  grounds.  No  reason  cbd  be  shown  in  the  spirit  of  the  taws  or  the 
ConatilulioD,  which  would  induce  ub  to  suppose,  that  a  plaintiff  is  any 
more  entitled  to  a  jury  than  a  derendant.  In  revenue  cases  the  United 
States  are  plaintl^,  and  the  proceeding  partakes,  to  a  conatderable  ex- 
tent, of  the  nature  of  a  criminal  prosecutioD.  In  all  cases  the  parly  sU 
tacked  is  the  one  to  whom  the  fair  and  inipartial  decision  of  the  claim 
made  against  him  is  the  moat  important.  Besides,  we  have  already  seen, 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  deny  the  trial  by  jury  to  a  defendant,  in 
such  cases  aa  are  met  by  the  proriso^that  is,  where  the  coramon  law  cap 
'  give  a  remedy — without  violating  the  aevenlh  amendment.  But,  merely 
hinting  at  these  considerations,  let  ua  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  argument 
againat  the  construction  of  the  proviso  which  we  are  contending  for,  as 
it  appears  in  its  most  authoritative  form.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  after  adverting  to  this  reading  of  the  law,  speaks  aa  fol- 
lows : — 

>*  Ths  common  law  conrta  exercise  a  concnrreot  jorisdictioi]  in  nearly  all  the 
cases  of  Admiralty  cognizance,  whether  of  tort  or  contract,  (with  tbe  exception 
of  proceediogs  in  rem.)  wbicb,  upon  the  comtraction  coDtsudcd  for,  would  be 
transferred  from  the  AdmiralCj  to  the  eiclunve  cogDizance  of  these  courts. 

■>  The  meaning  of  the  cliusa  we  think  apparent. 

"  By  the  Constitution,  the  entire  Admiralty  power  of  the  country  is  lodged 
ID  the  federal  judiciary ;  and  Congress  intended,  by  the  ninth  section,  (of  the 
jndiciary  act,)  to  invest  the  District  Courts  with  this  power,  as  Courts  of  origi- 
nal  jurisdiction. 

'■  The  term  '  eiclaaive  original  cc^izance,'  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  is 
intended  to  be  exclosive  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  federal  courts. 

**  Tbe  seviog  cbuse  was  inserted,  probably,  from  abundant  caution,  lest  the 
exclusive  terms  in  which  the  power  is  conferred  on  the  District  Courts,  might 
be  deemed  to  have  talien  awsy  the  concurrent  remedy  which  had  before  ex- 
isted. 

■■  This  lesves  the  concurrent  power  where  it  stiMd  at  common  law."      ' 

Never  was  there  an  argument  which  ao  completely  ran  away  with  its 
maker,  and  reached  a  concluaion  so  different  from  that  wished  for.  The 
result  ia,  that  the  concurrent  power  of  the  common  law  exists,  in  full  vi- 
gor, under  the  proviso  in  question,  and  notwithstanding  the  grsnt  of  ex- 
clusive original  cognizbnce.  If  ihia  is  so,  and  in  that  we  fully  agree  with 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Courts, 
over  seizures  on  water,  is  usurped,  and  has  do  foundation  whatever,  by 
Constitution  pr  by  Statute. 

A  few  words  more  and  we  will  close  this  paper — already  exteoded 
much  beyond  our  original  intention.  We  desire,  again,  to  disclaim  any 
wish,  or  purpose,  to  send  abroad  the  idea  that  the  federal  judiciary  hava 
acted  in  these  matters  with  any  improper  motive.  We  believe  that,  by 
the  inevitable  inflnence  of  their  position  and  professional  feeling,  they 
have  been  led  into  the  course  of  decision  which  they  have  adopted.  But 
that  they  have  wilfully  violated  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  oi 
that  they  do  not  in  conscience  believe  themselves  to  be  right,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  suppose.  While,  however,  we  accord  to  them  the  full  mea^ 
ore  of  our  respect,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  avowing  that — (it  may  b« 
from  a  fault  in  our  powers  of  comprehension,)  their  arguments  are  not 
conclusive  to  our  mind ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  principles  on  which 
tbeir  decisj^ns  rest,  should  not  be  examined  outside  of  the  court  room. 
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SIR   THOUAS    MORE, 

AS  A  STATESMAN  AND  A  SCHOLAR. 

It  is  an  intereBting  and  utieful  atudy  to  contemplate  the  IWea  of  thosa 
greal  men,  who  seem  clearly  to  have  reflected  the  image  and  fully  to  hare 
breathed  the  spirit  of  their  age.  The  leaders  of  parties,  the  authors  of 
great  mnvements,  and  the  chief  actors  of  stirring  scenes,  china  froni  the 
biogrnpher,  the  historian,  and  the  poet,  the  commemorHtion  of  their  deeds. 
The  biographer  of  Washinj;ton  in  the  historian  of  the  American  Rerolu- 
tioi),  and  in  his  "  Life  of  Napoleon"  are  detailed  the  causes  and  theprcv 
gress  of  those  ^vents  still  acliag  in  their  results,  which  have  remodeletl 
the  social  system  of  Europe,  There  are  other  men,  not  indeed  unknown 
to  fortune  and  to  fame,  but  never  regnrded  as  tha  chiefs  of  a  victorious 
party,  who  are  not  the  chosen  representatives  of  their  times;  we  sludj 
their  lives  not  to  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  periods  in  which  they 
lived,  but  to  derive  practical  instruction  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and 
in  the  formation  of  character.  To  this  latter  class  beli^ngs  Sir  Thomaa 
More.  He  lived,  it  is  true,  in  en  age  when  a  succes.sion  of  events  oc- 
curred, such  as  were  not  equaled  in  their  immediate  and  remote  effects 
by  any  that  had  been  witnesaied  since  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  But 
belonging  to  a  party  which  was  crushed  by  Henry  VIll.,  and  at  length 
annihilated  in  Englon^,  he  does  not  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  iba 
foreground  of  iiistory.  We  enter  upon  the  study  of  his  character  with  a 
nobler  purpose  than  that  of  merely  gaining  a  knowledge  of  his  age — the 
wish  to  know  how  he  was  enabled  to  combine  the  abilities  of  a  civilian, 
the  literary  enterprise  of  a  scholar,  and  the  virtues  of  a  private  man. 
We  cnnleniplaie  his  deportment  in  the  Court  of  his  Sovereign.  We  vi- 
sit him  in  his  rural  retreat  at  Chelsea.  We  follow  him  to  the  scaffold— id 
order  that  we  may  learn  to  conduct  ourselves  humbly  in  prosperity,  raao- 
fully  in  adversity — and  to  bear  with  meekness  and  resignation  all  the  al- 
loimenta  of  Providence. 

It  is  the  desigti  of  this  essay  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Sir  Thomaa 
More  as  a  Sbiteaman  and  a  Scholar.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  de- 
Risribe  briefly  the  political  and  literary  condition  of  England  in  his  age ; 
lo  relate  tlie  principal  acts  and  events  of  liia  life;  to  malie  mention  of 
his  sluilies  and  associates,  and  to  criticise  his  literary  productions. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  born  of  a  respectable  fnmily,  in  1480.  He  r^ 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  St.  Anthony's  School,  then  kept 
by  Nicholas  Hart.  In  his  flrieetiih  year  he  became  a  page  in  the  family 
of  Cardinal  Morton,  then  Archbishop  of  Cnnierbury,  in  which  he  had  tn 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  conversation  of  eminent  divinea.  and  of  the 
most  celebrated  restorers  of  ancient  literature  in  England.  The  Cardinal 
even  then  foresaw  his  future  distinction,  antl  was  accustomed  to  say  of 
1)im,  "  This  child  here,  wailing  at  the  table,  whoever  lives  to  8«e  it,  will 
prove  A  marvellous  rare  man."  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  sto- 
dent  at  Oxfi>rd,  and  there  entered  into  the  contest  which  was  carried  on 
between  the  partisans  and  the  opponents  of  Grecian  literature.  Hia  a^ 
live  and  ingenious  mind  was  not  coatent  to  ponder  the  works  of  Ronaa 
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orators  ind  Roman  poets,  without  sftarching  in  the  storehouse  from  which 
they  had  derived  their  Inodela.  Oxfard  whs  awaliing  from  its  indi>leuce, 
and  the  scholars  of  the  exiled  Greeks  were  collected  there.  Here  was 
formed  an  iaiimac;  between  Erasmus  and  More,  which  inLluiatlj  arose 
from  the  similarity  of  their  tantes  and  pursuits,  and  continued  unbroken 
till  the  death  of  the  latter.  At  the  University,  More  "  prniiied  exceed- 
inf^ly  in  rhetoric,  logic  and  philosophy,  and  shawed  evidently  what  won- 
ders wit  and  diligence  can  perform,  when  joined,  as  seldom  ihey  are,  in 
one  painful  student."  After  completini;  his  academical  course  at  Oxfiird, 
be  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  such  was  his  success  in 
prosecuting  it,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  appoinied  to  deliver  lec- 
tures oil  the  civil  and  the  canon  l,iw,  at  Fiirnival's  Inn.  Thus  prepared 
for  the  active  duties  of  life,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  taw.  He 
rose  rapidly  at  the  bar,  and  hia  biographer  says  of  him,  ''  There  waa  not 
■t  that  time  any  cause  of  importance  m  any  of  the  King's  Courts,  but  he 
was  of  counsel  to  one  of  the  parlies,  still  chooeing  the  justpst  side,  and 
therefore  he  continually  went  away  Tictorioua."  His  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  could  not  long  be  concealed,  and  he  was  soon  honored 
with  civil  trust. 

The  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  commetKement 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Engliind.  The  wars  of  the  Rdsch  had 
ceased,  and  the  title  of  the  reigning  dynasty  was  undisputed.  The  Cod- 
■tttution,  in  spite  of  the  civil  wars,  had  acquired  a  fiirm  not  unworthy  of 
the  free  people  whom  it  protected,  and  the  government  began  to  require 
ibr  its  support  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  rather  than  the  prowess  of 
the  soldier.  The  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  progress  of  commerce, 
and  the  introduction  of  roanufaclures,  gave  encouragement  to  indu«tiy, 
security  to  properly,  and  stability  to  the  laws.  To  the  parliament  be- 
longed the  undisputed  prerogatives  of  making  laws  and  raising  taxes. 
The  mtnistera  of  the. king  were  subjected  to  impeachment  for  official  mia- 
conducl;  and  the  right  uf  a  trial  by  jury  waa  esteemed  as  the  birthright 
of  an  Englishman.  The  general  privileges  of  the  nation  were,  however, 
more  secure  than  the  personal  rights  of  the  individual.  When  the  wholtf 
people  were  threatened  with  the  illegal  imposition  of  taxes,  they  cotild 
rise  in  arms  to  prevent  the  meditated  invasion  of  their  immemoriai  char- 
ters. But  the  citizen,  alone  and  unaided,  could  not  with  his  sword  de- 
fend himself  from  unlawful  imprisonment,  or  his  property  from  confisca- 
tion. His  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  was  sometimes  infringed,  and  he  waa 
no  less  a  victim  of  tyranny  when  tried  by  a  jury  which  had  been  packed  or 
intimidated  by  the  officers  of  the  crown.  The  communication  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  so  imperfect,  that  weeks  might 
elapse  before  the  unjust  acts  of  the  government  would  be  known  by 
the  larger  portion  of  the  nation;  and  the  interval  of  time  betwevn  , their 
commiiision  and  their  wide-spread  publicity,  would  repress  that  spirit  of 
righteous  indignation  which  prompts  an  injured  community  to  the  forcible 
assertion  of  its  rights.  The  minds  of  men  did  not  then  comprehend 
those  principles  of  generalization,  which  now  teach  them  that  the  liberty 
of  a  whole  nation  is  violated  whenever  a  single  citizen  suffers  in  persim 
or  in  property  from  the  illegal  and  arbitrary  actsof  the  government.  The 
personal  character  of  the  Tudors  also  enabled  them,  in  the  language  of 
a  living  historian,  "  To  exercise  their  power  always  with  vigor,  often  with 
violence,  and  sometimes  with  cruelty."  .  , 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-two  More  was  appointed  Under-sheriff  of  L(»- 
don,  an  office  of  more  consequence  than  the  name  implies,  bb  mare  ito- 
poriant  causes  were  then  adjudicated  in  the  Countj  Goarts  than  sinca 
thej  have  been  superseded  by  the  Superior  Courts,  at  Westminster.  Era*- 
mus,  apeaking  of  his  official  conduct  at  this  timeBaja,  "  No  Judge  of  that 
Court  went  through  more  causea ;  none  decided  them  more  uprightlj,  of- 
ten remitting  the  fees  to  which  he  was  entitled  from  the  suitors." 

Two  years  after  receiring  Ihis  appointment  be  was  elected  a  burgess  of 
the  Parliament,  called  by  Henry  VII.  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fc^udal 
iubsidy  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Margaret  to  the  King  of  the 
Scots.  Heary  bad  demanded  a  larger  aum  than  he  intended  to  bestow 
on  her,  but  no  codimoner  was  willing  to  expose  himself  to  the  diapleas- 
are  of  the  king  by  opposing  the  grant.  More,  however,  for  the  first  time 
in  public,  displayed  that  moral  courage  which  never  forsook  him,  and, 
"  making  a  grave  speech,  pronounced  socb  arguments  why  the  exactions 
were  not  to  he  granted,  that  thereapon  all  the  king's  demands  were 
crossed  and  bis  request  denied."  The  king  hearing  that  he  had  been  de- 
Faated  by  a  beardless  boy,  was  much  enraged,  and  revenged  himself  upon 
Hore's  father.  Dr.  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  proposed  to  mediate  b^ 
tween  him  and  the  king,  if  he  would  consent  to  ask  the  kind's  pardon ; 
but  More,  too  wise  not  to  understand  the  stratagems  of  the  Court,  and 
loo  honest  to  purchase  royal  favor  by  the  sacrifice  of  personal  indepen- 
dence, promptly  refused  the  proposal.  The  zealous  patriot  was  con- 
stantly watched,  and  preferring  voluntary  exile  to  the  inquisition  of  a  ty- 
rant, was  preparing  to  reside  in  France,  when  the  crown  passed  from 
Henry  VII.  to  his  son.  Previously  to  this  event  he  had  retired  almost 
entirely  from  the  bar,  and  was  passing  his  time  "  in  studying  the  French 
tongue  at  home,  sometimes  recreating  hia  tired  spirits  on  the  viol,  where 
be  also  perfected  himself  in  most  of  the  liberal  sciences,  as  music,  aritb- 
metic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  grew  to  be  a  perfect  historian." 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  he  again  became  actively  engaged  in  ' 
the  duties  of  bis  profession.  The  most  remarkable  instance  recorded  of 
bis  success  as  a  legal  practitioner,  occurred  about  this  time.  A  ship  of 
the  Pope  was  claimed  by  the  King,  aa  forfeited  to  him  for  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations.  More  was  obtained  to  argue  the  cause  of  the  Pope  be- 
fore the  Star  Chamber,  and  on  account  of  his  able  arguments  and  skillful 
management  of  the  case,  *as  successful.  The  King,  forgetting  the  loss 
of  his  prize,  as  he' foresaw  the  advantage  which  he  might  gain  from  so 
learned  a  subject,  was  pleased  with  his  conduct,  and  endeavored  to  se- 
cure his  services  at  Court.  More  would  not  for  some  time  consent  to  his 
wishes,  but  at  length  weaned  with  his  aoli citations,  he  accepted  a  seat  in 
his  Privy  Council.  From  this  time  till  bis  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal, 
he  was  constantly  intrusted  with  important  missions  abroad,  and  responaj- 
ble  offices  at  home.  In  the  early  part  of  bis  reign,  Henry  VIII.  merited 
the  affections  of  his  people.  Himself  educated  for  the  Church,  he  was 
more  proficient  in  literature  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Before  the  ge- 
nerous sentiments  of  youth  had  been  repressed,  he  punished  informers, 
protected  his  subjects,  and  patronized  the  learned.  But  when  his  mind 
had  been  narrowed  by  theological  controversy,  and  his  violent  temper 
bad  been  enraged  by  oppo«itipn  to  his  desires,  arrogance  and  obstinacy, 
injustice  and  cruelty  characterized  his  reign.  Such  was  the  character  of 
the  Sorereign  in  whose  Cabinet  the  prudence  of  More  enabled  him  to  re- 
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DBin  for  neirljr  twenty  jean,  withoat  compromiBiDg  faiB  honesty  or  bis 
ID  dependence.  In  1523  a  Pirliament  wu  Bnmmoned  by  the  King,  KaA 
More  was  choeeu  Speakei  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  address  to 
the  King,  though  couched  in  the  customary  style  of  addrestiea  to'him  in 
thoae  timeB,  still  contains  a  petition  well  worthy  of  meotioD.  He  b^ 
•ought  the  King  that  if  at  any  time  he  should  raiatake  his  message  to  him, 
he  might  repair  to  the  CommouB  for  a  renewal  or  an  explanation  of  bia 
instructioDB ;  and  also  that  since  men  in  the  ardor  of  debate,  may  ntter 
words  which  in  tbeir  cooler  moments  they  would  not,  "  it  may  therefore 
like  your  most  abundant  grace  to  give  to  all  your  Commons,  here  asaem- 
Ued,  your  moat  gracious  license  and  pardon  freely,  without  doubt  of  your 
dreadful  displeaBure,  every  man  to  discharge  bis  conscience,  and  baldly 
in  eTGrytbing  incident  among  ub  to  declare  his  adfice."  As  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  More  dislinguished  himself  for  bis  jealous  re- 

Sjd  for  its  honor,  and  bis  prudent  guardianBbip  of  its  privileges.  To 
is  Parliament  Chancellor  Wolsey  was  sent  by  the  King  to  demand  a 
sabsidy,  and  to  reprove  the  paraimony  of  the  House  of  Commons.  After 
making  an  oration  in  favor  of  the  grant,  and  being  unable  to  obtain  a 
reply  to  bis  demands,  from  the  members,  he  asked  the  Speaker  what  waa 
the  opinion  of  the  House.  More  replied  that,  "  for  the  members  to  make 
anflwer  was  neither  expedient  nor  agreeable  with  the  ancient  liberty  of 
the  House,  and  that  though  they  had  all  with  their  voices  trusted  him, 
yet  except  every  one  of  them  could  put  into  bis  own  head  their  several 
wits,  be  alone,  in  bo  weighty  a  matter,  was  unmeet. to  make  his  grave  an- 
swer." Thus,  by  the  mild,  yet  stem  independence  of  More,  was  estalK 
liihed  the  rule — that  the  House  oan  make  and  decide  no  coromunicationa 
except  through  its  presiding  officer — which  was  adopted  by  Lenthall, 
when  Charles  I.  attempted  to  arreet  the  five  members — has  guarded  to 
this  day  the  liberty  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  the  government  of  all  deliberative  assemblieain  England  and  America, 
It  was  his  aim,  while  he  averted  the  diapleaanre  of  the  King  from  the 
legislative  body  over  which  be  presided,  to  guard  aacredly  its  privileges, 
and  witb  good  reason  did  Wolsey  say  to  bim,  at  the  close  of  the  Sesaion, 
when  only  half  of  the  required  subsidy  was  granted,  "  I  wish  to  Qod  you 
bad  been  at  Rome,  Mr.  More,  when  I  made  you  Speaker." 

Wolsey,  fearing  that  bis  influence  would  he  exerted  against  the  court, 
obtained  for  bim  a  mission  to  France ;  but,  at  his  own  earnest  request, 
the  appointment  was  revoked  by  the  king.  He  was  subsequently  seat  aa 
■a  ambassador  to  Cambray,  where,  in  the  worda  of  his  biographer,  he 
"  ao  worthily  handled  himaelf,  that  be  procured  far  more  benefits  nnto 
this  realm  than  by  the  king  or  council  bad  been  thought  possible  Cu  be 
compassed."  We  have  now  reached  the  period  in  his  life  when  he  waa 
elevated  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  bis  sovereign.  The  passion 
of  the  king  for  Anne  Boleyn  produced  the  disgrace  of  Wolaey.  Afler 
due  deliberation,  the  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
be  became  Lord-Chancellor  of  England.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  an 
address  at  bis  installation,  spoke  of  "  his  admirable  wisdom,  integrity,  and 
innocency,  joined  witb  the  most  pleasant  faculty  of  wit,"  and  said,  that 
**  the  king  had  perceived  no  man  in  the  realm  to  be  more  wiae  in  delib^ 
rating,  more  sincere  in  opening  to  him  what  be  thought,  nor  more  el(H 
qaent  to  adorn  the  matter  which  be  uttered." 

The  cbaoeellor,  originally  «  mere  secretary  and  confesMr  of  Ae  bBff. 
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hnd  become  his  eanSdeatial  adviser,  and  the  first  officer  ia  his  cmpU^. 
The  great  seal  first  used  by  illitente  l^insa,  had  become  the  emblem  of 
BOTereigntf ,  and  was  entrusted  lo  him.  His  duties  on  the  bench  were 
eiill  more  important  than  his  duties  in  the  cabinet.  The  king  was  alwajs 
considered  as  the  supreme  judge  of  the  realm,  and  appeals  were  frequent- 
ly made  to  him  in  causes  to  which  the  common  law  was  not  applieahia, 
and  in  causes  which  could  nut  be  justly  determined  by  it.  These  csusei 
were  naturally  referred  to  the  examiaationofthe  chancellor,  whowastbe 
Secretary  of  the  king,  and  of  the  king's  court.  The  Court  of  Chancerf 
thus  acquired  a  jurisdiction  psramount  to  that  of  the  other  courts,  which 
it  retained  till  a  late  period,  when  its  discretion  was  limited  by  its  own 
precedents.  The  chancellor  issued  the  writs  directing  in  what  court  ft 
cause  should  be  tried,  and  he  had  the  power  of  slaying  its  proceedings 
whenever  the  speedy  action  of  the  law  would  peril  or  prejudice  the  vighta 
of  either  party.  To  this  office,  imposing  insidious  duties,  and  requiring 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  iheoi  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and  firmness. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  now  called.  It  had  been  generally  held  hy  ecdfr 
siastics,  whii  possessed  nearly  all  the  learning  of  their  times  ;  but  a  new 
era  was  now  to  open  iu  the  annals  of  English  law,  and  the  chancellor's 
bench  was  to  be  filled  by  men  eminent  fur  judicisl  ability.  The  mani>er 
in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office,  and  his  character  as  a 
judge,  may  be  inferred  from  some  of  his  principal  acts. 
•  Soon  after  his  installation,  be  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committer 
to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment  against  Wolsey.  These  articles  were 
in  every  respect  frivolous,  and  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered  for 
More,  in  consenting  Lo  them,  is  that  of  Mr.  Hallam,  that  he  consented  to 
them  because  Wnlsey  deserved  disgrace  for  the  higher  crimes  of  raising 
taxes  without  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  for  other  an  const  itutiond 
acts.  This  apology  is  of  the  feeblest  kind,  though,  considering  the  ub- 
dcveloped  state  of  moral  and  of  political  philosophy  in  that  age,  we  msy 
be  induced  to  modify  our  censure  of  his  conduct.  It  is  the  solemn  duly 
of  the  biographer  to  recount  the  errors  of  the  illustrious  dead,  because 
they  leach  us  that  but  one  perfect  being  ever  lived  upon  earlh,  and  that 
il  is  our  duly  to  look  with  charily  upon  the  actions  of  thi:  living.  Under 
the  administration  of  Wolsey,  great  abuses  prevailed  in  the  administratiMi 
of  justice.  The  defendant,  of  whose  innocence  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est suspicion,  was  frequently  impoverished  by  an  expensive  suit,  by  writs 
of  suhpcGna  being  issued  without  any  previous  examination  of  the  case. 
The  new  chancellor  immediately  removed  this  abuse,  and  ordered,  that 
"  DO  suhpcena  should  issue  till  a  bill  had  been  iiled,  signed  by  the  attor- 
ney,  and  he'  himself,  having  perused  it,  had  granted  a  fiat  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit." 

No  acts  of  his  were  calculsted  to  excite  so  much  discontent  as  the  in- 
junctions which  were  issued  from  the  chancellor's  bench,  staying  legal 
processes  Jn  the  ordinary  courts.  Desirous  of  justifying  his  course  to 
the  judges,  he  caused  a  registry  to  he  made  of  the  number  and  causes  of 
all  injunctions  as  either  in  his  chancellorship  had  already  been  i-«ued,or 
were  then  pending.  Having  invited  them  to  his  house,  he  showed  them 
the  registry,  and  forced  them  to  confess  ihat  he  had  actod  in  strict  con- 
formiiy  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  ihe  duties  of  his  office.  He  then 
propiised  lo  isfue  no  more  injunctions,  ii"they,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  would  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law.     His  proposal  was  rejected; 
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•ad  tfter  dMlaring  bis  intention  to  eontinne  tbo  coime  he  bad  p«raii«4, 
be  added,  "  Potumacb  as  yoarseUea,  my  lords,  drive  me  to  that  nece» 
■itj  for  awarding  out  injuoetionB  to  reliere  the  people's  injury,  yon  ca^ 
DOt-bereafler  any  more  justly  accuse  me." 

His  regard  for  justice  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  his  deportment  as 
chancellor.  In  the  time  of  Wolsey's  adminiatraiion,  "no one  coald  hope 
lor  a  favorable  judgment  unless  his  hands  were  tipt  with  gold."  But 
'More,  not  forbiddiog  access  to  bim,  like  his  haughty  predecessor,  sal 
daily  in  an  open  hall,  heard  personally  the  complaints  of  all  who  oame  to 
bun,  "  and  the  poorer  and  meaner  the  suppliant  was,  the  more  affably 
would  he  speak  unto  him,  the  more  heartily  would  be  hearken  to  his  cause, 
and  with  speedy  trial  deapatdi  bim."  The  gifts  and  favora  of  the  ricb 
could  not  tempt  his  integrity,  and  he  would  never  bestow  his  official  pa- 
tronage  on  those  who  were  accesaible  to  bribery.  His  nearest  relaiiree 
in  vain  endeavored  to  gain  special  favor  at  his  hands,  and  he  told  his  smi- 
■n-law,  that  in  court,  "  although  it  were  my  father,  whom  I  reverence  dear- 
ly,  that  stood  on  the  one  side,  and  the  devil,  whom  I  hale  extremely,  on 
the  other  side,  his  cause  being  just,  the  devil  of  roe  should  have  his  right." 
When  he  bad  retired  from  public  life,  and  the  court  was  employing 
«rery  artifice  to  annoy  him,  charges  of  having  been  bribed  while  in  (^ce 
were  brought  against  him,  but  they  fell  harmless  at  bis  feet.  To  us  who 
are  accnatomed  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  an  impartial  judiciary,  these 
facts  may  aeem  to  indicate  no  superior  virtue  in  Sir  Thomas  More ;  but 
in  contemplating  his  character,  we  should  endeavor  to  associate  ourselves, 
in  ioiagination,  with  hia  contemporaries,  and  snrtey  that  long  list  of 
judges  wbo  were  the  agents  of  csprictons  tyrants  and  of  wealth]^  eztw- 
tioners. 

His  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  hss  rarely  been 
equaled.  Hsny  causes  had  been  left  on  the  docket  by  his  predecessor, 
but  these  were  all  adjudicated  by  him  personally.  He  never  referred 
them  to  the  examination  of  an  inferior  magistrate,  but  "  used  to  examine 
■I)  matters  that  came  before  him  like  an  arbitrator,  and  patiently  worked 
them  out  to  a  final  decree,  which  he  drew  and  signed."  One  morning 
he  was  told  that  there  was  no  cause  or  petition  to  be  presented  to  him. 
—As  ibis  fact  had  never  occurred  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  caused  as 
entry  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  record»— 

"  Whon  More  lomeliine  bad  dunodlor  basn. 


The  most  serious,  and  indeed  the  only  charge  that  has  been  made 
against  the  public  conduct  of  More,  is,  that  he  was  a  violent  perseco- 
tor — that  he  pressed  the  king  to  put  the  laws  against  heretics  in  execu- 
tion— caused  Baudhsm,  8  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  to  be  whipt  in  his 
presence,  put  to  the  rack,  and  finally  burnt  at  Smithfieid.  As  this  is  the 
only  stain  which  rests  npon  his  character,  it  deserves  b  careful  and  in>- 
partial  consideration. 

To  Sir  James  Mackintosh  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts  to  be  adduced 
in  his  defence,  who,  in  the  language  of  Professor  Smyth,  "  has  been  able 
to  rescue  the  fame  of  More  from  any  charge  of  poaitive  cruelly,  and  even 
from  materially  forgetting  the  sentiments  of  meroy  and  justice  which 
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batare  snd  reRection  bad  iraplanUd  in  his  bosom."  It  belong  not  tntha 
writer  of  this  essay  to  defend  indiscriminslely  the  public  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Let  the  infirmities  of  the  goud  and  great  men  of  Ihe  put  warn  bd4 
instruct  the  living.  Standing  (ly  their  sepulchres,  we  hear  ihem  charging 
us  not  to  repose  contented  with  the  inheritance  which  they  have  bequeath- 
ed to  us,  but  to  press  onward  in  the  career  of  moral  progress.  Fersecn- 
lion  for  speculatife  opinions,  wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever  inflicted, 
wbether  by  Protestant  or  Papist,  by  Christian  or  by  infidel,  can  be  de- 
fended by  no  principle  of  expediency,  of  moral  philosophy,  or  of  Chri^ 
tian  love.  All,  therefore,  that  is  claimed  for  More  is,  that  he  was  not 
behind  his  age,  but  was  even  more  liberal  than  a  majority  of  the  reformers, 
and  than  most  of  the  adherents  of  his  church.  In  the  first  place,  the  in- 
stances of  persecution  referred  to,  were  first  related  thirty  years  after  hit 
death,  by  Fox,  ibe  martyrologist,  and  from  him  were  copiud  by  Burnet, 
and  with  same  hesitation  by  Sirype.  Fox  is  certainly  inaccurate  in  say- 
ing that  Firth  was  put  to  death  in  1533,  when  More  bad  resigned  his 
office  the  year  before.  Burnet  could  not  have  seen  his  Apology,  as  ht 
does  not  even  mention  it,  though  he  highly  extols4iim  and  calls  him  "  tbe 
glory  of  his  age."  But  his  own  testimony  outweighs  that  of  all  those 
who  in  the  heat  of  theological  controversy  have  sought  to  vilify  hit  un- 
clouded fame.  His  veracity  was  never  questioned  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  an  attempt  was  never  made  to  answer  his  Apology,  written  when  li* 
was  daily  expecting  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  tilt  nearly  thirty  years  afler 
tbe  grave  had  closed  over  him.  The  character  of  the  Apology,  its  simple 
recital,  its  freedom  from  asseveration,  its  frank  admissions,  added  to  the 
unquestioned  veracity  of  its  author,  clnim  for  it  more  credit  than  can  b» 
granted  to  the  tales  dictated  by  the  excited  feelings  of  the  martyrologist 
or  to  the  partial  narrative  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  More  admits  that 
heretics  were  confined  in  his  house,  but  adds,  "  Of  all  that  ever  came  into 
my  hand  for  heresy,  as  help  me  God,  never  had  any  of  them  any  stripe  or 
stroke  given  them  so  much  as  a  fillip  on  the  forehead,"  and  again  that  hs 
"  never  examitie  any  with  torments."  We  have  also  the  testimony  of 
Erasmus  to  his  humanity.  "  It  is"  says  he,  "  a  sufficient  proof  of  his 
clemency,  that  while  he  was  Chancellor  no  man  was  put  to  death  for  these 
pestilent  dogmas,  while  BO  many  of  ihero  in  the  same  period  suffered  for 
them  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands."  Lord  Campbell  bears 
similar  testimony  when  he  says  "  It  was  not  till  More  had  retiVed  from 
office,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  pliant  but  inhuman  Audley,  that  the 
■cnffold  flowed  with  innocent  blood." 

It  must  however  be  admitted,  that  though  in  his  Utopia  is  pointed  out 
the  only  wise  and  just  msnner  of  treating  dissenters  from  the  pievailing 
faith,  he  nevertheless  countenanced  by  his  acts  and  writings  their  punisl^ 
ment  in  certain  cases,  and  kept  them  in  confinemenl  at-fais  own  house.— 
That  a  man  who  was  elevated  above  all  his  fellow-men  by  his  blameless 
life  and  varied  learning,  and  had  advanced  beyond  his  age  in  the  study  of 
political  science,  should  take  any  part  in  persecuting  others  for  their  re- 
ligious belief,  is  a  sad  reflection  upon  human  nalnre.  Rut  in  judging  the 
character  of  an  individual  we  must  compare  him  with  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  History  and  revelation  teaches  that  all  human  goodness  is 
comparative,  and  that  though  we  may  freely  condemn  our  ancestors  for 
their  intolerance,  our  posterity  will  blush  as  they  read  the  story  of  our 
lives.  More  lived  in  an  age  when  no  one  was  raised  to  protect  the  here- 
tic, no  voice  waa  heard  pleading  br  tbe  liberty  of  the  soul.      From  tfa« 
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time  that  Christianity  sented  itself  in  the  imperial  chair  of  the  Cssars, 
till  Roger  Williams  laid  the  fuundaliori  of  a  commonwealili  on  the  bruad 
and  eiernal  principle,  that  "the  civil  magistraEe  may  not  incerpode  evea 
to  stop  a  church  from  herea;  and  apostocy,"  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant, the  puritan -and  i^e  prelate,  called  upon  the  civil  power  to  exter- 
minate heresy.  In  the  ^ge  of  More,  Calrin  justified  the  burning  of  Ser- 
vctus,  and  Melancihon  cain mended  his  course.  Craniner  sent  toon 
confarniisls  to  the  stake,  and  the  people  approved  of  the  judicial  murder. 
Those  comprehensive  principles  of  toleralion,  and  which  are  now  embodied 
in  constitutions  and  laws,  and  mitigate  ihefiercenessof  sectarian  warfare, 
while  they  give  aecurity  to  the  devout  vroishippcra  of  every  persuasion, 
did  not  till  the  aevenieenib  century  dbwn  upon  the  most  enlightened 
statesman  of  the  most  enlightened  age.  Persecuted  sectaries  might  in 
all  times  have  claimed  a  special  toleration,  but  when  they  gained  tha 
political  ascendancy  they  invariably  employed  the  civil  power  for  the 
maintenance  and  propagation  of  their  faith.  Where  in  the  civilized 
world,  save  in  our  own  country,  till  the  past  year,  was  the  unchartered 
liberty  of  the  soul  uniuvaded,  and  tho  indefeasible  and  imprescriptible 
right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  hit 
conscience,  acknowledged  in  all  its  latitude  t  Before  the  recent  revo- 
lutions in  Europe  the  Christian  missionary  in  France  and  Germany  every 
where  met  with  restrictions,  and  even  this  year,  in,  the  land  of  our  father.', 
canonized  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  patriots,  a  Christian  minister  has 
been  consigned  to  prison  by  an  English  bishop  for  having  preached  tho 
word  of  God  in  a  chapel  where  dissenters  worshipped.  If  then  we 
wotild  asperse  the  character  of  More  for  whatever  of  intolerance  we  may  . 
find  in  his  life,  we  must  pass  a  sweeping  and  unsparing  denunciation 
upon  the  founders  of  the  English  Church,  upon  our  puritan  fathers,  and 
upon  all  who  were  not  permitted  to  live  in  these  days  of  more  charitable 
judgment,  of  more  widely  diffused  knowledge,  and  of  a  more  general  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  man.  The  persecution  which  took  place  previous 
(o  his  acceptance  of  the  Great  Seal  will  not  be  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he 
ought  tu  be  exonerated  in  a  measure  from  blame  fcr  his  particip^ 
tion  in  that  which  occurred  during  his  Chancellorship.  He  found  the 
system  already  established.  As  an  officer  of  the  crown  he  was  bound  to 
maintain  it  as  long  as  he  remained  in  office,  and  be  can  only  be  censured 
for  not  resigning.  But  though  he  did  not  approve  of  severe  punishment, 
be  might  iu  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  age  be  excused  for  iii- 
flictint;  it.  In  our  day  a  jury  may  convict,  a  judge  may  sentence,  and  a 
sheriff  may  execute  a  criminal,  when  the  jury,  ihe  judge,  and  the  sheriff 
believe  the  punishment  unjust.  In  his  time  that  principle  of  moral 
philosophy  was  not  distinctly  admitted,  which  declares  that  in  the  com- 
mission of  all  unjust  acts  the  &gent  is  an  accomplice  of  the  principal.— 
Nor  can  we  he  said  practically  to  have  established  it  while  we  load  with 
vituperation  the  author  of  a  war  we  call  unrighteous,  and  clothe  his 
willing  instrument  with  the  highest  magisterial  honors.  He  might  also 
have  believed,  that  by  remaiuing  in  office  he  could  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  penal  code.  Thus  he  reasons  with  Raphael  in  his  Utopia  :  "  If  ill 
opinions  cannot  be  quite  rooted  out,  and  you  cannot  cure  some  received 
vice  according  to  your  wishes,  you  must  not  therefore  abandon  the  com- 
monwcallh  for  the  same  reasons  as  you  should  not  forsake  s  ship  in  S 
Storm  because  yon  cannot  command  the  winds." 
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MEMOIE   or   LEVIS   P.   CLOVEU, 

K  PKISONES  OP  WAR. 

Thb  stibjeet  or  tbe  following  memoir,  is  of  thit  class  of  men,  wbo, 
while  pursuing  aoiselessly  and  unobtrusitely  their  arocHtions  in  life,  ex- 
ert upon  the  body  politic  a  wholesome  and  eitensire  influence  ;  a  cIbbs, 
■ecessary  ool  only  to  our  well-being  and  bappine&s,  but  even  to  our  exi^ 
tence:  we  mem  the  mechanic  and  working  man. 

It  ii  customarj  at  the  present  day,  when  an  indiTtdual  is  deemed  oX 
anScient  consequence  to  ctttim  at  the  hanils  of  his  fellow-men  a  passing 
notice,  either  of  his  services  or  virtues,  or  of  both,  to  go  back  into  the 
miaty  annals  of  amiquity,  and  trace,  or  endeavor  to  trace,  through  th« 
winding  labyrinth  of  by-gone  generations,  or  the  varied  ramifications  of  « 
genealogical  tree,  an  alliance  with  some  distinguished  name ;  or  ■  descent 
from  some  time-bonored  stock.  In  this  case  no  such  pretensions  are  ad 
vanced. 

"  Nobility  of  blood 
Is  but  a  glittejing  and  fallacioDS  good  : 
The  noblemaa  a  he  whose  noble  miod 
Is  filled  with  iobora  worth,  uaboimw'd  from  hii  kind." 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  worthy  mechanic,  whose  taste  for  lite> 
nture  and  the  fine  arts,  whoso  UQiversal  character  for  probitf  and  libe* 
rality,  and  above  all,  whose  services  and  Bufferings  in  behalf  of  hia  strug- 
gling country,  during  the  late  w.ir  with  England,  have  served  to  increase 
and  strengthen,  in  bis  old  age,  that  respect  and  a&eclion  which  have  been 
entertained  for  him  by  all  classes  of  our  citizens  for  neajly  the  past  half 
century. 

Lewis  P.  Clover  was  born  in  Morris  County,  State  of  New-Jersey,  in 
the  year  1790.  When  but  a  few  years  old  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to 
Orange  Co.,  New-York,  where  he  waa  sent  to  school,  and  learned  to  read 
and  write.  This,  together  with  one  cjuarter's  tuition,  during  a  winter  sea- 
son, may  be  said  to  have  completed  his  education — that  portion  of  it  at 
least  that  he  received  at  scImoI  ;  but  his  active  mind  led  bim,  even  when 
«  child,  to  leave  hia  home  and  wander  into  the  fields  and  woods,  wher.e  he 
would  listen  to  the  song  of  the  wild-bird,  or  w'atch  tbe  gorgeous  timing 
of  the  clouds,  aa  the  aun  sank  beneath  the  horizon  :  the  one  making  me- 
lody in  his  heart,  the  other  enriching  \M  mind,  and  gently  leading  it  from 
tbe  works  of  nature,  up  to  nature's  God.  The  open  field  and  the  soli- 
tary wood,  may  with  truth  be  said  to  have  been  the  school  of  his  youth; 
and  the  world,  the  bustling  world  at  large,  of  his  maturet  years.  Acting 
upon  the  advice  given  by  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry,  he  made  man, 
rather  than  books,  bis  study.  By  the  force  of  circumnaoce.  he  was 
thrown  among  men,  at  an  age  usually  devoted  to  study.  Deprived  of  tbe 
advantages  which  at  the  present  time  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  he  n^ 
verthelesa  made  good  use  of  the  few  privileges  which  he  enjoyed.  In 
1603,  at  the  early  age  of  13  years,  he  was  sent  to  the  city  of  New-Toi^ 
to  reside  with  a  relative,  and  to  aeek  a  liTelihood.    He  soon  obtained  a 
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■itnatioo,  receiving  u  a  recompense  for  services,  fiis  food  and  clothingi 
It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  so  sudden  a  chsnge,  from  the  itilliieei 
itad  solitude  of  country  Jife,  as  it  was,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  adfan- 
tages,  excitements,  and  temptations  of  New-York,  would  Daturally  ham 
a  decided  effect  in  giving  tone  and  character,  and  in  drawing  forth  the 
etiergies  and  ambition  of  a  youth  ;  or  in  warping,  debasing,  and  leading 
_  astray  the  mind.  In  this  instance,  the  moat  happy  results  followed.  Fired 
by  a  commendable  lore  of  knowledge,  and  knowing,  and  caring  for  no- 
thing but  his  own  deficiency,  every  moment  that  could  be  obtained  from 
business  duties,  was  deroW  to  rending  ;  he  wanted  to  l^e  informed,  and 
the  snbjecl  nearest  his  heart  waa  the  history  of  his  own  country.  Henot 
only  read,  but  became  a  close  observer  of  the  passing  events  of  his  own 
•nd  foreign  nations.  He  looked  with  interest  upon  the  thrilling  scene* 
enacted  in  the  mighty  struggles  going  on  in  Europe,  until  his  own  coun- 
try, far  distant  from  the  field  of  strife,  waa  likely  to  be  engulled  in  th» 
mighty  maehtrom  of  European  warfare.  He  beheld  with  burning  indig- 
Dation,  insult  and  injury  heaped  upon  his  country,  her  flag  disgraced,  her 
citizens  torn  from  its  proteciion,  insulted,  derided,  and  compelled  to  fight 
the  battles,  and  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  a  nation  which  they  des- 
pised. But  when  outrage  and  insult  sank  into  insignificance  before  ac 
cumulated  wrongs — our  harbors  blockaded — our  national  ships  fired  into, 
tnd  our  men  forcibly  taken-  from  ihem^-our  sloops,  and  other  small  crafl, 
overhauled,  plundered,  and  destroyed  ;  then  did  the  long-smothered  Ppirit 
of  the  wronged  and  injured  break  forth,  and  the  whole  American  peiv 
pie,  83  with  one  voice,  cried  aloud  for  redress.  The  following  circum- 
stances served  to  concentrate  and  call  forth  this  feeling  : — A  sloop,  on  her 
way  from  New-Brunswick  to  New-York,  and  coming  by  the  channel  bft- 
low  Staten  Island,  was  hailed  by  a  British  Man-of-War,  and  ordered  to 
come  to,  and  aend  her  boat  on  board.  The  Captain  of  the  sloop,  not 
thinking  proper  to  obey  this  insolent  command,  continued  on  bis  course 
without  heeding  the  order.  In  a  few  minntes  nfler,  a  cannon  ball  came 
crashing  on  board  the  sloop,  splintering  the  boom,  and  killing  one  of  the 
hands  named  Pierce.  The  sloop  was  then  sneered  to  make  her  way  (o 
the  city  as  best  she  cnnid,  where  she  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  laid  upon  a  bier,  covered  with  Ibo 
flag  of  bis  country,  and  carried  through  the  principal  streets,  fallowed  by 
B  large  procession  of  citizens,  and  nearly  all  the  seamen  in  port,  arrayed 
in  suitable  badges  of  mourning;  after  wiiich  the  corpse  was  deposited  in 
the  grave.  Soon  followed  the  attack  on  the  Uniied  States  ship  Checa* 
peake,  by  a  British  ship  of  war.  Then  the  rencontre  of  the  President 
and  Little  Belt.  About  this  time  too,  a  wealthy  butcher  was  known  to 
have  put  on  board  of  a  lighter,  a  large  supply  of  fresh  beef,  vegetables,  &c., 
intended  for  one  of  the  British  frigates  lying  outside  of  Sandy  Hook. 
This  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  a  number  of  citizen* 
•eized  the  provisions,  snd  placed  them  on  carls,  and  with  an  American 
fiag  hoisted,  and  a  drum  and  life  playing  Yankee-Doodle,  marched  in  pri> 
cession  through  the  most  public  streets,  hnlted  at  the  Alms-house,  and 
delivered  to  the  poor  that  which  was  intended  for  John  Bull.  The  sub- 
itct  of  this  article  was  too  ardent  in  hia  temperament  not  to  lake  a  part 
ID  these  thrilling  transactions,  and  though  but  a  youth,  he  attended,  and 
participated  in  all  the  public  meetings  held  during  the  excitement. 

flcABes  like  the  foregoing,  but  if  possible  more  aggravated,  continiMdt 
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Bl  short  ioterrab,  until  the  fire  of  indignation  ^rread  thTOB|hout  i 
land;  and  C on greas,  deeming  fflfltearance  no  longer  n  virtue,  resol' 
upon  the  last  honorable  resort,  a  war  in  self-defence.  This  was  receii 
bf  acdamaLion  and  entliusiasm  by  all  parties,  except  a  few  "  blue-Iig 
lories  at  the  Eastward,  a  remnant  of  whom  still  survive  their  shai 
On  the  declaration  of  war,  our  hero  was  among  the  first  to  step  forw 
in  vindication  of  his  country's  honor.  Finding  a  ship  fitting  out 
cruise  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  he  hastened  to  enroll  himself  as  one  of 
crew.  The  vessel  made  a  quick  passage  out,  and  afler  several  rich  c 
tures  of  indiaineo,  ihe  most  of  which  were  retaken,  disabled  by  a 
riiio  gale,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  being  weakened,  by  the  d'u 
bution  of  her  men  on  board  the  prizes,  she  fell  aa  easy  prey  to  a  line 
batUe  ship,  which  hove  in  sight  as  the  gale  abated.  The  vessel  waa  tal 
to  Calcutta,  and  the  crew  immured  in  Castle  William,  one  of  the  stro 
«at  TortreBses  in  Hindooslan.  Here  he  remained  a  prisoner  of  war, 
■evernl  months,  until  the  authorities  could  find  an  opportunity  to  » 
him  to  England.  To  his  credit,  be  it  observed,  that  while  a  prisonei 
the  Bast  Indies,  the  pour  and  inlirmold  Dutch  prisoners,' from  the  tsl 
of  Java,  but  one  of  whom  could  utter  a  few  words  of  English,  find 
thai  he  manifested  considerable  interest  for  their  welfare,  hy  mak 
known  their  wants  to  the  officer  in  command,  and  by  aiding  tfaeoi 
other  ways,  resolved  lo  appaiut  him  iheir  friend  and  agent,  to  atteni 
their  comforts,  and  to  carry  out  their  wishes.  Their  di^sires  he  < 
always  ready  to  comply  with,  refusing,  at  all  limes,  any  liille  compel 
lion,  which  they  frequently  oReied  ;  he  also  refused  to  be  their  '*  < 
tain,"  as  they  termed  it.  not  wishing  his  fellow  prisoners  to  suppose,  i 
Iw  WB9  willing  to  hold  anything  like  pre-eminence  among  them.  T 
poor  men,  to  whom  we  refer,  had  such  an  aitachuient  for  hira,  that  w 
the  time  for  separation  arrived,  ihey  shed  tears  at  hia  departure.  Ph 
with  others  on  board  of  the  "  Lord  Wellington,"  Mr.  Clover  succeec 
on  her  arrival  at  Grnvesend,  in  efieciing  bis  escape,  and  made  his  ' 
to  London,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  his  own  country. 
w;is,'  however,  recaptured,  and  'bonliiied  on  board  the  loathsome  prii 
ahip  "  Irresistible,"  and,  eventually,  taken  to  Dartmoor  Prison,  when 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  dreadful  massacre  of  Am 
can  prisoners,  which  took  place  during  his  contiaemem,  and  of  vl 
he  was  an  eye-witness,  is  graphically  described,  in  one  of  a  serie 
articles,  written  hy  him,  and  published  in  a  magazine,  from  which 
extract,  the  following  account  of  that  melancholy  event : 

"On  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1815,  the  sun  broke  forth  with  unai 
splendor.  A  warm,  gentle  breeze  dispersed  the  heavy  pall  of  va] 
which  had  enveloped  the  place  during  the  winter ;  and  it  appeitrei 
though  all  nature  smiled,  tu  make  glad  llje  heart  of  the  poor  captive, 
that  day  the  yard  was  thronged,  and  faces  were  lighted  up  with  joy,  li 
and  peace,  that  had  long  been  worn  and  furrowed  with  care..  The  sick 
feeble  came  forth  to  enjoy  the  air ;  the  hale  and  tbs  strong  were  there  ; 
youth  of  fourteen  and  llie  gray-headed  man  of  sixty,  were  there ;  si 
unusing  themselves  at  various  games  j  some  wrestling,  some  walk 
and  meditating  upon  their  homes,  wives,  children,  and  friends,  wl 
they  hoped  soon  to  see,  after  n  separation  of  many  years.  Tea;a'  fi 
their  eyes,  and  sobs  choked  their  utterance,  as  they  conversed  togei 
upoo  their  anticipated  happiness.     The  day  waa  ^ent  as  in  a  ha 
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dream.  Late  in  iha  afternoon,  >  aniall  partj  waa  engaged  in  a  ganra  of 
ball,  in  tlie  upper  pari  of  the  jartts  of  prisons  numbera  5,  6,  and  7,  and 
near  the  wall  neparatitig  ihem  from  the  soldiers'  quartera.  During  their 
plajr,  the  b:ill  waa  aometimea  knocked  over  the  wall,  and  whs  sa  often 
thrown  back  by  some  one  of  the  guard  who  waa  not  then  on  duty.  At 
leaglli,  becoming  tired  of  returning  the  ball,  the  amusement  waa  at  aa 
end.  Thej  then  threatened,  if  the  ball  was  not  returned,  that  they 
would  break  through  and  get  it  Receiving  no  answer,  ihej  proceeded 
It  once  (o  put  their  threat  into  execution;  and  with  their  knives  socyi 
BQCceeded  in  making  a  small  breach.  By  this  time  it  was  nearly  dark; 
and  most  of  the  prisoners  had  retired  to  their  quarters,  it  being  about 
their  usual  aupper-time  ;  a  few  remaining  in  the  lower  part  of  the  yard, 
walking  and  conversing  together,  enjoying  the  trDnquillity  of  the  evfr 
ains;  and  aonie  dozen  or  two  continuing  around  the  hole  that  had  been 
made  in  the  wall. 

"  I  was  within  the  building,  atanding  by  a  window,  when  a  person  who 
bad  just  come  in,  observed  :  '  There  will  be  trouble  soon,  caused  by  that 
break  in  the  wall.'  This  was  the  first  intimation  conveyed  of  the  occur- 
rence j  myselfi  and  a  largo  majority  of  the  prisoners,  were  totally  igno* 
rant  of  it  up  to  this  time.  While  conversing,  we  heard  the  report  of  fire- 
arms, and  looking  out,  ce  beheld  the  walls  lined  with  soldiers,  and  down 
in  (he  yard  saw  the  prisoners  closely  pursued  by  a  platoon  of  soldier*,  at 
a  charge  speed,  led  on  by  Shortland.  All  was  in  the  utmost  confusion.' 
It  was  discovered  that  the  monster  Shorlland,  in  order  to  make  'aurety 
doubly  sare,'  had,  unobserved,  closed  all  the  doora,  but  one,  of  each  pri- 
son. The  long  threatened  storm  had  burst  upon  ihem  in  all  its  fury. 
On  the  first  alarm,  many  of  those  within  rushed  out  to  learn  the  cause, 
by  which  means  the  only  entrance  was  for  a  time  blocked  up  :  and  thos* 
outside,  finding  eacape  cut  off  at  the  closed  doors,  hastened  to  that  which 
was  open,  closely  pursued  by  the  soldiers,  who  used  their  bayonets  with- 
out mercy ;  they  suffered  severely,  st  the  same  time,  from  a  cross  fire 
&om  those  stationed  on  (he  walls.  The  scene  now  bafSed  description. 
The  fugitives,  in  their  haate  to  get  under  shelter,  were  met  by  thosa 
coming  oat,  by  which  means  ihey  were  for  a  time  exposed  to  the  ball* 
and  bayonet%of  Shorlland  and  his  mercenaries.  At  length  they  all  got 
in,  dragging  ut'.h  them,  nt  the  same  time,  several  of  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed of  their  comrades.  The  door  was  then  closed  and  secured,  and  Short- 
land  and  his  heroes  retired.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  correct  de- 
scription of  the  scene  which  now  presented  itself.  On  the  floor,  oppo- 
wte  where  I  messed,  lay  a  handsome  youth  about  fifleen  years  of  age, 
stiff,  and  cold  as  marble,  pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  bayonet.  A  few 
yards  further  on  lay  another ;  n  ball  had  entered  his  forehead  and  passed- 
out  at  the  back  of  his  head.  I  examined  the  spot  the  next  mnrhing,  and  '  ' 
■aw  part  of  his  brains,  which  had  been  dashed  against  the  wsll,  nearly 
opposite  the  prison  door.  Among  the  wounded  who  were  brought  in  by- 
(heir  comrades,  was  one  with  a  wound  in  his  shoulder  ;'  another  with  hir 
Ihigh  broken;  another  had  a  most  miraculoua  eacape  with  his  life — v- 
musket  ball  had  passed  through  his  month,  from  side  to  side,  taking  oat' 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  teeth.  I  saw  him  after  he  had  gut  well ;  he  conld. 
take  no  food  except  with  a  spoon.  It  was  several  days  before  the  fullex^ 
tent  of  the  mischief  waa  known,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  killed' 
nombsred  over  sixty,  and  about  an  equal  number  wounded." 
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Upon  thtt  libentioD  of  the  prisoners,  afior  peace  wu  procltimed,  Mr. 
Clover  prepared  to  return  to  hia  Dative  country,  from  which  he  bad  been 
tor  a  long  time  separated.  Having  no  opportunity  to  comniunieale  with 
hia  friends  during  his  absence,  they  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  etfr  again 
pieeting  with  him  on  earth.  Even  the  young  ntaideo  to  Khom  he  bad 
plighted  his  heart  before  hia  departure,  notwiihatanding  her  reluctance, 
with  sadness  and  dia appointment,  at  last  jieliled  to  the  general  belief,  and 
nombered  hira  with  the  dead.  Time  passed  on,  and  although  his  memcx 
ry  was  still  treasured  in  (lie  mind,  yet  was  he  remembered  as  one  who  had 
disappeared  from  the  stage  of  life.  His  existence  seemed  like  a  dream, 
past  and  gone  ;  and  if,  as  was  often  the  case,  his  name  waa  mentioned  bj 
those  who  could  speak  of  him  only  with  the  strongest  affection,  it  was  not 
with  the  faintest  hope  of  ever  again  beholding  him.  His  protracted  stay, 
■nd  unaccountable  silence,  combining  with  othei  causea,  leA  not  a  linger- 
ing doubt  of  his  fate. 

One  evening,  as  tbs  members  of  the  family  which,  in  days  gone  by,  be 
bad  most  delighted  to  visi^,  were  sealed  around  a  table,  engaged  in  em- 
ployments most  congenial  to  the  minds  of  each,  a  hurried  rap,  loud  and 
peculiar,  was  beard  at  the  door;  the  members  of  the  family  looked  at 
•aeh  other  with  surprise,  for  (hey  knew,  or  thought  they  knew,  the  knock 
of  every  visitor  who  entered  their  humble  abode  ;  but  surprise  gave  way 
10  astonishment,  when  they  bebeld  the  door  open,  and  standing  before 
tbem  the  veritable  figure  of  our  hern.  One  acreamed,  another  fainted, 
•  third  was  mute,  and  long  ere  the  excitement  bad  begun  to  subside,  (he 
devoted  friend  remained  no  longer  dnubtful  of  the  other's  existence.  The 
vessel  in  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had  secured  a  passage,  was,  be- 
fore her  arrival,  overtaken  by  a  severe  storm,  and  after  being  driven  about 
for  several  days,  and  the  passengers  and  crew  in  hourly  eipectaiioo  of 
gtHug  to  the  bottom,  it  was  at  last  determined  that  she  was  no  longer 
ufe,  and  taking  to  the  boats,  ail  hands  succeeded  ;n  eReciing  tlMir 
•scape,  not,  however,  without  the  loss  of  all  they  possessed. 

Having,  afler  many  trinis  and  difficulties,  made  his  way  to  New- York, 
poor  and  destitute,  without  occupatiov,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  aaup- 
port,  the  mind  of  our  subject  again  nalnrully  reverted  to  the  sea  as  a 
Bieana  of  livelihood  ;  but  from  that  he  shrunk,  as  be  thought  of  the  dis- 
uters  end  suffering  through  which  he  had  already  paased,  and  being  now 
married  to  the  young  lady  before  alluded  lo,  it  becnme  necessary  for  him 
to  settle  in  some  pursuit  in  life.  Having  a  talent  for  drawing,  by  which, 
when  in  prison,  he  had  amused  himself,  he  at  ouce  determined  to  learo 
the  art  of  engraving,  but  upon  inquiry,  was  informed  (bat  a  premium 
would  be  required.  This,  of  course,  he  was  unable  to  pay,  and  cone^ 
l|uently  waa  compelled  lo  turn  hia  aitention  to  some  other  pursuit.  He 
Beat  determined  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  carving  and  gild- 
ing, and  for  that  purpose  entered  into  an  engngement  with  a  peraon  in 
that  basiness.  Surrounded  by  an  incretising  family,  his  whole  time  waa 
BOW  taxed  for  its  support,  and  so  unceasingly  did  he  pursue  bis  avoca- 
tion, that  in  many  instancea  the  whole  twenty-four  bonrs  were  emplojr- 
od.  Such  a  great  deprivation,  to  one  naturally  devoted  to  booka,  (^ 
father  with  the  extreme  physical  exertion  required,  on  the  one  hand  to 
Comply  with  the  Wishes  of  bia  employer,  and  on  the  other  to  furnish  a 
living  for  his  family,  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  energy  of  fab  character, 
only,  however,  lo  inorease  his  determination  to  carry  out  tha  plan  wbiab 
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ha  had  adopted,  and  which  the  nrgencj  of  the  case  made  esseotial. 
Having  cancelied  his  indeatureB  b;  a  full  and  faithful  performance  of  his 
duty,  and  finding  his  incoms  as  a  journeyman  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  his  family,  he  ventured,  in  connection  with  another  person,  to  open.s 
small  shop  in  an  old  dilapidated  building,  then  standing  on  tlie  cornei  of 
Warreo-sireet  and  Broadway.  Without  any  capital  whatever,  excepting 
his  trade,  and  the  perseverance  that  God  had  implanted  in  bis  character, 
he  set  to  work,  and  step  by  step  progressed,  until  he  became,  compara- 
tively, affluent  in  his  circumstances.  In  this  position  he  continued  for 
nauy,  years,  during  which  time  no  exertions  were  spared  by  him,  and  the 
faithful  partner  of  his  trials,  to  have  their  children  reared  and  educated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  intelligent  and  worthy  ciiizens. 
Means  were  amply  supplied,  not  only  for  their  education  and  more  im- 
niediale  wants,  but  for  the  gratification  of  almost  eve^  wish  deemed  ra- 
tional and  proper.  At  length,  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  when 
the;  had  begna  to  oongrstulate  themselves  as  being  to  a  degree  inde- 
pendent of  the  world,  the  wheel  of  fortune  look  another  turn.  Owing 
to  the  revulsion  in  the  business  community,  during  the  years  1836-7,  Mr. 
piover  was  unable  to  meet  bis  liabilities,  and  consequently,  in  a  short 
time,  had  to  discontinue  business.  This  happened,  too,  at  a  time  when 
one  of  his  younger  sons'  was  prosecuting,  most  creditably,  bis  studies  at 
Columbia  College,  preparatory  to  engaging  in  the  study  of  law. .  Keenly 
did  the  father  feel  the  necessity  that  urged  him  to  cut  short,  in  tne  midst 
of  so  promising  a  career,  the  prospects  of  a  youth  whose  undivided  alten- 
tion  was  devoted  to  study,  and  to  cast  him  upon  the  world  to  seek  unaid- 
«d  tod  alone,  a  position  in  the  profession,  to  which,  by  the  inherent  d»- 
eision  of  hts  character,  he  has  since  attained. 

Shortly  aAer  the  reverse  in  the  business  afiairs  of  Mr.  Clover,  in  con- 
rideration  of  the  services  rendered  to  his  country,  without  solicitatioii  on 
bis  part,  he  received  a  small  appointment  in  the  Customs  of  New-Tork, 
which  office  he  retained  until  within  &  short  period,  when  he  was  removed 
by  the  present  sdministTBtion,  From  his  youth  to  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Clover  has  been  a  firm  and  consistent  democrat ;  but  as  it  was  not  on 
party  ground*  that  he  received  his  appointment,  bat  as  a  slight  remune- 
ration for  services  rendered  to  his  country  at  a  time  when  it  became  every 
nan  to  be  true,  it  certainly  exhibits  s  want  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
ihoee  who  were  instrumental  in  his  removal,  when  of  an  age  and  in  oir- 
eumitanoes  to  render  a  situation  yielding  a  remuneration,  however  slight, 
to  him,  a  matter  of  consequence.  His  children  and  numerous  friends 
have  reason  to  treasure  the  gratifying  thought,  that  amid  all  the  trials  and 
misfortnnes  through  which  he  has  passed  in  life,  he  has  raaintaioed,  un- 
blemished, the  reputation  of  a  patriot  and  a  good  citizen,  and  his  past 
course  promises,  thai  he  will  bequeath  to  those  whose  lot  it  may  be  to 
■arvive  him,  the  character  of  a  sincere  and  faithful  Christian. 


■  Honrf  A.  Oktver,  Ibo  pmem  Citj  Attoni^  at  BL  Louis. 
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POPULAR  PORTRAnS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 


DjlVID  T.  DUNET,  or  Onn. 

Our  political  history  can  perrorm  no  higher  office,  than  in  holding  i 
to  the  admiration  of  posteritj,  the  laccessful  triumph  of  perseverance  ai 
well-directed  eRbrt,  ovex  adversa  and  unkind  circumstanbes,  to  coi 
manding  positions  in  our  state  and  national  legislation.  It  awakens 
generous  emulation,  and  demonatrates  the  superiority  of  free  institutio 
in  developing  abilities,  and  calling  into  praclisal  exercise  latent  powei 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  to  mankind  ;  nor  does  that  histo 
furnish  any  more  illustrious  example  what  talent,  energy  and  induaii 
may  acliieve,  than  in  the  successful  career  of  the  subject  of  this  eketcl; 

DATtD  T.  DisNGv  was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md..  in  Augu 
1603,  the  son  of  parents  in  humble  life.  On  his  father's  side  he  is 
English,  and  on  liia  mother's  side  of  Irish  descent.  His  father,  a  hous 
painter  fay  trade,  realizing  the  importance  of  a  good  educstion,  plac 
the  boy  at  school  while  yet  in  the  third  year  of  his  age.  His  precepti 
Luther  GrifGn,  Esq.,  is  well  recollected  by  most  of  the  old  residents 
Baltimore,  for  his  diligent  and  erthnsiastic  devotion  to  the  noble  objei 
of  his  profession.  Even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  the  subject  of  tl 
sketch  evinced  that  he  was  of  no  common  mind.  In  reply  to  a  n< 
from  the  writer  of  this  article,  Mr.  G-.  says  :  "  That  in  the  course  of  t 
teaching  I  have  had  several  thousand  scholars  under  my  charge,  and 
not  recollect  but  one  that,  in  every  respect,  was  equal  to  young  £ 
The  limits  of  thispape;  forbid  a  notice  of  the  anecdotes  which  be  reUl 
After  remaining  under  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  until  he  reached  his  ninth 
tenth  year,  being  well  grounded  in  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  a  thorou 
English  education,  yeung  Disney  was  placed  at  the  academy  of  b  K 
thodist  clergyman  named  Moore,  learning  mathematics  and  studying  i 
classical  authors  usually  taught  in  those  times,  in  city  first  class  schoc 
He  was  noted,  when  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  for  bis  i 
TOtion  to  his  scliolastic  studies  ;  and  being  a  youth  of  remarkable  aptni 
of  intellect,  he  became  much  better  qualified  in  his  studies  than  boys 
hb  age  usjially  are,  who  enjoy  only  the  advantages  of  indiacrimin: 
ttiition  in  a  public  school.  Subsequently,  he  was  placed  under  t 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cone,  who  kept  a  private  classical  school, 
eftch  place  young  Dlaney  was  without  a  rival,  in  the  rapidity  with  whi 
he  advanced  in  his  studies.  In  1817,  owing  to  pecuniary  reverses, 
father  found  himself  entirely  stripped  of  means.  Some  years  befa 
having  accumulated  a  snug  properly,  by  patiently  pursuing  his  trade,  i 
elder  Disney  ventured  into  commercial  business,  which  soon  proving  c 
astrouf,  reduced  him  once  again  to  poverty.  According  to  the  aim 
invariable  custom  in  this  country,  he  departed  for  the  West,  carrying 
all — his  wife  and  children — and  settled  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  hope  that, 
the  progress  of  that  then  unimportant  point,  he  might  restore  his  sh 
tered  fortunes. 

On  fixing  himaelf  at  CinciDDati,  Mr.  Diane;  recommenced  to  foil 
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bis  trade,  plaoinj;  the  brush  in  the  hands  of  Dattd,  who  being  old 
enough  to  thus  aid  in  procilring  bread  for  ihe  family,  cheerrullj  gnve  up 
bis  studies  in  the  house  for  a  "  day's  work,"  and  labored  incessdnily  to 
aid  bis  paieols.  AAer  working  hours,  however,  books  were  his  ^onsiant 
companions,  and  study  was  his  passion  ;  and  while  laboring  industriously, 
from  sun  to  sun,  his  earninga  were  devoted  to  mathematics  and  physics; 
lo  acquiring  useful  iRformaiion  in  the  tciences,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
useful  to  any  man  in  America,  in  any  and  every  walk  in  life.  It  may  b« 
well  to  mention  that,  among  the  3,0D0  inhabitants,  which  Cincinnati 
contained  when  the  Disneys  first  made  it  their  home,  there  wca  no  lack 
of  gentlemen  ready  and  anxious  to  help  a  youth  anxioua  to  improve  him- 
self, from  whom  Dnvid  obtained  the  loan  of  valuable  books  necessary  for 
the  course  of  setf-tuitioti  to  which  he  subjected  himself  Among  hia 
studies,  commenced  soon  qfter  donning  the  brush  and  overalls,  wns  that 
of  the  Intv,  which  he  entered  upon  more  with  the  view  to  discipline  hia 
mind,  than  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  it  as  a  profession  in  afier-life. 
Becoming  fascinated  with  the  train  of  thought,  into  which  a  philosophic 
study  of  that  acience  leads  youth  almost  invariably,  he  soon  abnndoned 
almost  all  reading  not  strictly  legal  ormnthematical.  At  that  time,  (»ome 
twenty  five  years  ago,)  he  commenced  writing  for  a  scientific  and  inatlie- 
matical  publication  in  the  city  of  New- York,  continuing  gratuitous  and 
Tolaminous  contributions  to  its  columns  for  some  two  or  three  yeara  ; 
the  publishers  gladly  spreading  before  their  readers  the  result  of  his  ex- 
tuninaiions  and  tefleclions,  upon  all  subjects  of  practical  utiUiy,  on  which 
be  wrote. 

To  Charles  Hammond,  Esq.,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  day,  and 
long  known  aa  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  of  the  citizens  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  young  Disney  principally  indebted  for  gratuitous  oral  instruc- 
lion,  books,  and  the  necessary  advice  in  the  pursuit  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  the  law,  equally  a  pnssion  with  both.  Wide  aa  the  poles 
the  political  notions  of  young  Disney  differed  from  those  of  Mr.  H. ;  but 
tbe  latter  admiring  the  abilities  of  the  future  statesman,  urged  hiio  long 
and  earnestly  to  take  out  a  license  and  commence  the  practice  in  connec- 
tion with  himself.  But  in  vain — for  he  preferred  as  a  business  pursuit 
keeping  the  paint  store,  tbe  management  of  which  had  been  devolved  on 
faim  by  hia  father,  who  went  into  that  line  of  commerce  in  connection 
with  his  trade,  in  a  year  or  two  after  settling  at  Cincinnati. 

In  1629  there  occurred  a  difficulty  in  the  democratic  party  of  Hamil- 
ton County,  which  first  brought  the  subject  of  this  sketch  into  iioiice  a« 
a  public  man. 

Mr.  Elijah  Hayward,  of  Cincinnati,  (who  subsequently  hefd  the  offica 
of  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OflicB  under  the  general  govern- 
ment,)  had  served  the  county  in  the  Legislature  for  some  years,  having  up 
tothat  time  enjoyed  unbounded  popularity,  Mr.  Hayward  had  been  no- 
minated by  the  County  Convention,  the  authority  of  wjiich  was  disputed 
by  the  democracy  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  holding  a  Convention,  brought 
out  young  Disney,  then  some  tweniy-sis  years  of  ago,  who  was  so  dearly 
designated  as  the  man  for  the  nomination,  (by  public  opinion,)  that  no 
one  ventured  seriously  to  contest  with  him  before  the  Convention.  Th« 
struggle  between  D.  and  his  veteran  and  experienced  competitor  was  se- 
vere, ending,  however,  in  the  election  of  the  former,  by  a  triumphant  ma- 
jority.    Having  served  this  term  in  the  House  of  Represeutatives  of  lh« 
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State,  he  was  nominated  in  the  ensuing  fall.  In  this  election, owing  to 
dissension,  the  entire  demooratic  ticliet  was  defeated  ;  all  except  Mr. 
Disney,  by  majorities  ranging  from  200  to  800  votes,  whereas  he  cante 
within  1 1  votes  of  an  election.  This,  I  may  here  remaTk,  was  the  only 
occasion  during  hia  long  public  life  in  which  he  has  failed  to  (riumpb 
when  before  the  peuple. 

In  163i^  he  was  agaia  brought  forward  by  the  democracy  of  HaEoilton, 
for  tbe  Legislative  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  elected  afler  a  very 
setere  contest,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  democratic  ticlcet  was  defeated. 
On  this  occasion,  among  the  nominees  of  the  whigs  for  the  House,  was 
General  Wm.  H.  Harriaon,  aflerwards  President  of  the  United  States,  > 
who  was  beaten,  although  his  friends  were  sanguine  of  his  election.  Hr. 
Disney  led  the  democratic  phalanx,  ss  usual,  receiving  more  rotes  than 
were  cast  for  any  other  candidate  of  either  party. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  afier  this  election,  it  being  bis  third 
session,  his  name  was  brought  forward  for  the  Speakership  of  the  House. 
His  opponent  for  that  honorable  position,  nominated  by  the  whigs,  was 
a  Mr.  Campbell,  a  distinguished  gentleman  who  had  served  in  Congress 
with  much  eclat.  Though  standing"  high  with  his  party,  he  failed  wo- 
fully  to  concentrate  his  party  strength  against  Mr.  D.,  who,  when  votes 
were  counted  out,  was  found  to  have  received  sixty-two  votes,  lo  but  eight 
thrown  for  his  competitor  ! 

This  result  was  the  more  extraordinary  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Disney 
as  well  aa  Mr.  Campbell,  was  the  regular  nominee  of  his  party,  and  that, 
loo,  in  times  of  high  political  excitement.  It  is  only  lo  be  accounted  for 
oD  the  supposition,  that  availing  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  the  ballot, 
the  whigs  voted  for  the  man  in  whose  fitness  for  the  office  they  had  most 
confidence,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  nominee  of  the  op- 
posing party,  or  refrained  aliogetber  from  casting  at  the  ballot  in  the  elec- 
tion. During  this  aession  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  age  required  by  the  Constitution, 
prevented  his  election  to  the  place  filled  by  Mr.  Morris.  After  serving 
during  that  session  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Disney  was  nominated 
in  tbs  ensuing  fall  for  ttie  State  Senate,  and  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majoKity — indeed  it  may  be  aaid  without  an  opposition.  On  taking  his 
seat  that  winter,  he  was  nominated  by  the  democratic  caucus  for  the  Se- 
natorial Speakership,  and  in  the  usual  election  of  a  temporary  chairman 
of  the  Senate,  (to  organize  the  body  previous  to  the  choice  of  permanent 
officers,)  he  was  chosen  to  occupy  the  chair,  receiving,  over  the  Whig 
nominee,  the  votes  of  all  but  one  Senator  of  his  own  party.  The  recn- 
sant  on  this  occasion  was  believed  to  be  his  competitor  for  the  nomina- 
tion. When  the  Senate  came  to  vote  for  the  choice  of  permanent  offi- 
cers, the  whigs  declined  to  bring  forward  their  nominee,  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  not  in  the  secret  of  the  bargain,  they  voted  for  the  competi- 
tor of  Mr.  Disney,  before  the  democratic  caucus;  who  hsving  received 
two  democratic  votes,  was  elected  by  two  majority — two  being  the  nofni- 
nal  majority  of  our  political  friends  in  the  body.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  result  could  not  possibly  have  been  brought  about  unless  tbe 
wceessful  candidate  mttdfor  hinuelf. 

No  sooner  was  the  fact  known  than  great  excitement  arose,  not  merely 
in  both  Legislative  chambers,  but  over  the  city  or  town  of  Columbus,  the 
■est  of  tbe  State  GovernmenL     Without  disiinctioa  of  party  th^  meo^ 
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ben  of  (h«  HoBiie,  orer  whicb  Hr.  Diney  had  presided  the  jreir  before, 
etowded  to  his  lodgings  to  eipreu  theii  iadignatioii  at  the  unexHinpled 
trielc  by  which  be  had  been  defrauded  of  the  Speakership  of  the  Benale, 
This  occurred  on  Saturday  morning,  the  body  adjourning  over  until  Uoa> 
da;,  immediately  after  the  result  waa  announced ;  and  ere  Mondhj  morif 
ing  came  around,  popular  sentiment,  without  party  difference,  had  been 
expressed  bo  decisively  as  to  induce  the  successful  gentleman  to  resign 
(he  co*eted  honor  as  soon  as  the  Senate  had  been  called  to  order. 

This  event  having  been  anticipated,  the  day  before  both  vhig  and  d^ 
mocratic  members  urged  Mr.  Disney  to  accept  an  election  to  the  position. 
Mr.  D.  peremptorily  declined  at  first,  but  was  at  length  induced  to  con- 
sent upon  the  express  stipulation  that  a  distinguished  whig  Senator,  pre- 
rious  to  the  election,  should  rise  in  his  seat  and  declare  that  the  course 
pursued  towards  him  had  not  been  the  result  of  any  want  of  confidence 
I&  his  ability  or  impartiality  as  an  officer,  or  any  want  of  respect  for  him 
as  a  man,  and  that  the  rote  in  his  favor  should  be  unoNiaunu— aa,  if  a 
■ingle  whig  ballot  even  might  be  cast  against  him,  he  should  peremptorily 
decline  to  serve. 

The  stipiklated  statement  was  made,  and  be  was  acfordingly  nnatii- 
inously  choseQ  for  the  6rat  tim^  Speaker  of  the  Senate  of  Ohio,  on  his 
first  snfre'e  into  that  body.  During  that  winter,  as  io  the  preceding  one 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  filled  the  chair  with  distinguished 
success,  never  having  bad  a  rival  in  his^State  as  a  presiding  officer. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  he  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  upon 
the  doctrine  of  instruction,  an  effort  which,  for  vigor  of  thought,  poteJocy 
of  arggment,  and  portraiture  of  the  philosophy  of  government,  can  ud- 
ly  challenge  a  perusal. 

At  this  period  Ohio  was  afflicted  with  her  great  bank  fever,  and  the 
Legislature  was  besieged  with  applications  for  bank  charters,  of  course. 
Mr.  Disney  had  taken  a  very  actire  part  in  opposition  to  the  Baiik  of  the 
United  States,  being  one  of  the  uncompromising  opponents  of  thai  in- 
stitution ;  not  appreciating  the  force  of  the  predibtiona  of  distress  to 
flow  from  the  prostration  of  the  bank,  which  even  then  filled  the  country 
with  alarm. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  General  Jackson,  to  guard  against  this  an- 
ticipated evil,  recommended  that  the  government  depoeite  banka  should 
extend  their  discounts,  pro  rata,  as  the  United  States  Bank,  in  the  pro^ 
cess  of  winding  up  its  business,  withdrew  its  sccommodations.  Acting  ■ 
upon  the  spirit  of  this,  recommendation,  many  leading  democrats  of  Ohio 
were  found  among  thoae  besieging  the  state  legislative  halls  for  charters 
for  local  banks,  upon  the  plea  that  they  were  necessary  for  the  business 
purpose's  of  their  respective  neighborhoods.  The  general  sentiment  in 
the  Legtriature  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  turning  a  willing  ear  to  their 
applications.  The  closing  of  the  Branch — at  Cincinnati — of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  had  filled  that  city  with  ruin  and  distress  in  1819,  snd 
it  was  confidently  proclaimed  in  "J2,  that  the  prostration  of  the  bank 
would  cause  those  scenes  to  be  renewed.  Feelintf  the  responsibility  de^ 
Tolved  upon  him  in  this  juncture,  ou  account  of  tiis  previous  active  bo^ 
lility  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  importuned  by  petitions,  and 
the  almost  general  voice  of  his  democratic  constituents,  Mr.  Disney  yield- 
ed, though  reluctantly,  the  pretsure  brought  upon  him,  and  determined 
to  go  to  a  reasonable  extent  in  granting  sccommodationa,  in  the  shape  of 
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laea]  bnnk  charters,  id  the  hope  of  thus  gairdiog  agunst  tTie  rulfillme 
of  the  predict  ions  which  had  proved  the  qiost  potent  defence  of  Bidd 
■nd  Co.  ngainst  the  labors  of  the  sage  and  patriot  Jackson,  knd  hia  fi 
lowers.  Of  the  large  number  of  applications,  Mr.  Disaey  roted  but  f 
four  or  live  banks,  to  be  located  at  the  most  important  commercial  poic 
in  the  state.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  democratic  opponent  I 
the  Speakership,  afier  himself  votinj;  during  thie  eesiion  for  charters  I 
nineteen  banks,  took  occasioTi,  Bubsequenlly,  to  endearor  to  identify  M 
D.  with  the  bank  party  of  Ohio,  (then  beginning  to  be  uopopolir,)  on  t 
greusd  of  his  course  during  that  winter  oa  the  subject!  The  writ 
mentions  this  fact  only  by  way  of  illustrating  the  proneness  of  thoroug 
paced  poliiiciana  to  use  unscrupulous  means  to  effect  their  purposes,  mc 
especially  where  seir-adv  an  cement  may  be  the  end  sought  to  be  attaiDc 

At  the  next  aeasion,  the  whiga  being  in  the  majority  in  the  Senate, 
course  elected  one  of  their  own  party  to  the  Speakerehip  ;  the  entire  re 
of  the  democratic  party  being  thrown  for  Mr.  Disney.  At  the  neat  a« 
sion,  an  extra  session,  our  political  friends,  finding  themselres  again  in 
majority,  elected  him  to  the  Speakership  without  the  formality  of  a  tiun 
nation — a  compliment  not  accorded  by  the  democracy  of  the  Logislelu 
of  Ohio  since  the  introduction  of  the  caucna  system,  to  any  other  gent 
roan.  At  the  close  of  that  session,  which  was  held  to  consider  the  bou 
dary  diOiculLies  between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  then  an  United  States  T« 
.  ritory,  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  of  three  (consisting  ofA 
Hon's.  Messrs.  Allen,  Col.  Noah  H.  Swatnb  and  himself)  to  repair 
Washington  City  for  the  settlement  of  the  points'in  issue  in  this  conti 
rersy.  This  commission  happily  accomplished  its  objects,  coming  to  ten 
with  President  Jackson  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  acted  for  the  United  Stati 
At  the  time  this  matter  was  adjusted,  both  Michigan  and  Ohio  were  ar: 
ing ;  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  having  voted  t500,000,  and  authorized  t 
GoT«rnor;ir  necessary,  to  call  out  fifty  thousand  men,  to  protect  t 
rights  and  interests  of  the  state,  as  involred  in  the  controversy. 

On  returning  home,  after  discharging  the  duties  of  this  boundary  co: 
mission,  Mr.  Disney  determined  to  return  to  private  life,  and  maintain 
this  purpose  inflexibly  against  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends,  w 
protested  against  his  intention  of  thus  avoiding  the  promotion  which  m 
openly  seeking  him.  In  1840,  however,  he  was  appointed,  without  1 
consent,  member  of  the  *'  Board  of  Equalization,"  a  body  of  thirty-! 
members,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  first  men  of  the  stale,  charg 
with  the  duty  of  equalizing  the  taxatiftn  upon  the  various  counties,  h 
D.  WBS  unanimously  elected  their  presiding  officer  when  the  board  asse 
bled.  With  thia,escepti0n,  he  refused  all  solicitations  to  again  appf 
before  the  public  until  1843,  when  a  combination  of  circumstances  oi 
which  he  could  have  no  control,  forced  him  to  again  become  the  den 
erotic  candidate  for  the  State  Senate. 

On  this  occasion,  there  arose  in  the  towns  of  the  democracy  of  Hara 
ton  County,  a  feud  ending  in  the  nomination  of  a»  independent  candid) 
by  the  malcontents — a  gentleman  distinguished  for.  hia  talents,  Btlainmen 
and  oratoriobl  abilities.  This  gentleman,  aided  by  other  powerfal  t 
baterel  canvassed  every  doubtful  voter,  end  made  incessant  and  biti 
war  upon  the  regular  nominee  from  every  stump.  '  So  great  was  the  apj 
rent  excitement  which  they  managed  to  cteale,  that  the  federal  party  wt 
confident  that  ttie  diversion  from  Hr.  Disney  to  be  tbusmnde  would  dv 
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off  a  aafficient  narob«r  of  tIemocrHtic  votes  to  insure  the  triumph  ot  tbeit 
csnilidiie.  The  election  came  ofT,  and,  on  counting  the  voles,  it  was 
found  that  the  independent  bad  cut  deepeat  into  the  whig  strength,  hia 
fooT  hundred  votes  having  been  thrown  by  whigs  and  aboliiionists,  except, 
perhaps,  one  hundred  accorded  by  questionable  democrats.  The  reaiHt 
proved,  that  the  democratic  candidate,  as  well  aa  his  political  princi- 
ples, came  but  brighter  out  of  the  furnace  of  trial,  his  majority  (which 
was  of  thousands)  having  been  greater  than  the  democracy  had  ever  bfr 
fore  obtained  in  the  district.  ' 

On  repairing  to  Columbus,  st  tha  opening  of  the  session,  tlie  Speaker* 
ahip  of  the  Senate  was  again  tendered  to  him  by  a  large  inajoriiy  of  lh« 
democratic  members ;  but  be  declined  the  honor,  believing  that  be  could 
best  nerve  the  state  and  his  political  principles  on  the  floor,  where,  during 
that  seasion.  he  was  regarded  without  a  rival  aa  the  leader  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  Kre  it  closed,  an  United  States  Senator,  the  Hon.  Thos, 
Corwin,  was  elected,  the  democrats  ^who  were  in  the  minority]  concen- 
trating,all  their  votes  upon  Mr.  Disney,  as  the  regular  nominee  of  the 
democratic  members,  who  also  received  [he  votes  of  some  of  his  political 
opponents.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  that  at  the  elec- 
tion in  which  the  Hon.  Wm.  Allen  was  returned  to  the  United  Sistea 
Senate,  Mr.  Disney,  being  accidentally  in  Columbus,  was  tendered  an 
election' in  his  stead  by  the  whigs  and  seceding  democrats  who  held  oat 
against  our  caucus  nomination.  He,  however,  peremptorily  declined  per- 
mitting the  use  or  his  name  under  the  circumstiince.  On  that  occasion 
be  left  Cincinnati,  (travelling  eastward)  on  tbe  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  the  senatorial  vacancy  was  to  have  been  filled.  A  number  of  de> 
mocratic  members,  however,  having  refused  to  cast  ibeir  votes  for  their 
parly  nominee,  Mr.  Disney  reached  Columbus  on  the  evening  before  the 
election  was  consummated,  whereupon  he  received  the  tcqder,  and  re- 
turned  the. refusal  referred  to  above.  Had  it  been  found  impossible  10 
elect  the  nominee,  Mr.  Allen,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  D.  would  ud- 
doubiedly  have  been  chosen  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  democracy. 

But  to  relura  to  our  narrative.  The  labors  of  Mr.  D.,  during  the  ee^ 
aions  of  1843  and  '44,  were  Herculean.  His  committee  reports  and 
speeches  would  fill  a  respecUble  volume.  His  speech  against  the  Bank 
of  Woosler  haa  changed  from  prediction  to  history,  and  hia  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  bsnking-law  atill  remains  a  text  for  hostility  to  the 
banks  which  that  law  chartered.  Ever  ready  for  debate,  the  shrewd  ma- 
nagement and  vigoroua  intellect  of  Mr.  D.  gave  confidence  to  tbe  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Legislature,  and,  to  uae  the  language  of  one  of  the 
Pemocratic  State  Executive  Committee,  when  Mr.  D.  was  on  the  floor, 
"  ihey  fell  that  all  waa  safe." 

Afier  serving  oat  the  Senatorial  term,  Mr.  D.  pereraptorilf  refused  to 
be  again  a  candidate,  though  earnestly  importuned  ao  to  do  by  his  leading 
political  friends  at  home,  and  again  retired  to  private  life,  where  he  r^ 
foained  until  the  evening  of  the  Presidential  war  of  1648.  At  theStaie 
Convention  which  aaaembled  at  Columbus,  on  the  8th  of  January  of  that 
jear,  he  was  chosen  as  its  presiding  officer,  and  in  the  aelection  of  Del^ 
gates  to  the  N  Aioaal  Convention  Mr.  D.  was  elected  as  one  of  the  Senatorial 
Delegates  to  represent  the  State  at  Urge  in  that  body.  In  tbe  fall  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  Convention  of  the  district,  by  acclamation, 
■  candidate  for  Congress,  and  was  elected  by  some  thre^thousind  m»- 
joritj,  that  of  Caaa  being  about  1600  in  tbe  sams  district,  while  the  gal^ 
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l«Dt  Veller,  oar  eandidate  for  Goveroor,  raeeived  in  the  bum  de«ti 
1300  inajority,  th«  oaual  party  majorit;  being  tboat  1700  Totei. 

The  writer  doea  not  feei  at  liberl;  to  close  this  aketch  without  referei 
to  the  fact,  that  its  subject  first  calleil  the  atteatioa  of  his  political  brel 
rCD  to  the  uncoaatitutionalitf  to  the  apportionoient  law,  bj  which  Hi 
iltOD  CiiuDtj  wiB  dirided  for  ihereturnofSenatora  andRepresentatii 
kt  the  Legislature.  He  was  the  writer  of  the  preanjile  upoa  whicb  i 
democracy  took  their  atand  when  this  matter  first  came  op  in  itsDe  ' 
tween  the  parties.  This  paper  was  replied  to  on  the  part  of  the  wh 
by  Attorney- General  Stansbury,  in  an  elabarately  written  legal  opini< 
|o  which  Mr.  Disney  rejoined,  orerhia  own  signature,  in  the  Cincinn 
Eocjuirer.  Tbeae  two  last  papers  were  adopted  by  the  Western  Law  Jo 
nal,  (published  in  Gincinaati,)  and  therein  recorded  as  embracing  the  b 
arguments  upon  both  aides  of  this  important  legal  issue,  extant.  Fri 
that  time  to  the  present,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  nothing  hai  been  pi 
lished  «»poa  Ihia  question  on  the  side  of  the  whiga,  which  strenttthensi 
celebrated  argument  of  Mr.  Stansbury,  while  our  political  friends  are  i 
content  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  original  exposition  of  the  justice  a 
legality  of  their  cause,  as  originally  exemplified  byHr.  Disney. 

A  signal  proof  of  the  estimate  io  which  the  abilities  c^  Mr.  D.  i 
held,  even  by  hia  opponents,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  notwithstai 
ing  Mr,  D.  had  never  been  s  meniber  of  Congresa,  yet  when  the  rea 
of  the  elecliooa  last  fall  aecmed  to  imlicate  that  there  would  he  a  den 
eratio  majority  ia  the  House,  the  Cincinnati  tJazetie,  the  leading  f&dt 
print  in  Ohio,  and  published  in  Cincinnati,  came  out  with  an  article  : 
vocating  the  election  of  Mr.  D.  as  presiding  officer  of  the  House  ofl 
present  at  ires,  and  the  sentiment  w>i  responded  to  and  advocated  by  kv 
'  newapap^r  in  that  city. 

We  have  thua  brought  down  the  biography  of  Mr.  Disney  to  his  pres 
position,  Bsa  member  of  the  Slst  Congress;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  t 
on  the  new  and  enlarged  theatre  upon  which  he  is  now  called  to  act,  t 
he  will  in  any  manner  disappoint  that  intelligent  and  generouaconstituen 
who  have  so  often  given  him  proof  of  their  confidence  and  support  1 
relations  between  a  representative  and  those  who  entrust  him  with 
commisaiou,  should  be  of  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate  cfaaraei 
The  couatituency  should  realize  (bat  their  honor,  their  interest,  and  tb 
rights,  will  be  guarded  with  an  argus  eye  by  whom  they  may  entrust « 
this  high  responsibility,  and  that  representative  only  can  feel  himself  a 
quate  to  the  discharge  of  the  momentous  duties  that  will  devolve  a\ 
him,  who  knows  he  has  a  constituency  to  whom  he  can  always  app 
with  satisfaction  and  pride.  Thesubject  of  thisaketch,  and  the  people  I 
he  represents,  have  grown  up  airaullaneously  together  :  familiar  by  It 
wtjuaintance,  and  close  association,  their  confidence  and  attachmetits 
reciprocal.  Cincinnati  herself  is  a  proud  monument  of  the  enterpr 
industry,  and  skill  of  the  American  mechanic;  her  growth  «  mar 
ber  wrath  unbounded,  her  intelligence  unsurpassed,  her  destiny  who  si 
limitT  That  auch  a  people  should  deaire  to  be  ably  represented  on 
floor  of  the  national  legislation,  none  can  doubt — only  by  one  who  i 
grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  euength  ;  that  in 
person  of  their  immediate  representative,  they  have  secured  one  adequ 
to  their  expectaliona,  will  be  Touad  in  the  handsome  and  liberal  raaiuiei 
which  they  invested  him  with  power,  and  in  the  experience  and  aact 
of  biapau  public  life,  the  beat  guaranties  fartbefotare. 
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Mr.  DiBoey  u  a  Btateaman,  in  the  most  enlarged  ind  comprehensive 
nnse,  and  is  eooD  destined  to  national  coasideralion  and  fame.  Thc>> 
TODghlj  versed  in  paTliamentar}'  law,  his  experience  for  many  years  as  t)ie 
presiding  officer  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  enables  him  to  be  of  immeose  ser- 
vice to  his  political  friends,  ia  the  thousaad  and  one  vexed  questions  that 
are  often  sprung  to  erabanass,  and  Boaaetimee  really  defeat  parliamentarj 
legielation.  His  intellectua)  cbaracierislics  are  exsctnesa,  energy,  aad 
power  ;  bia  delivery  easy,  clear,  and  graceful ;  full  of  warm  and  generous 
impulses,  he  ne«ertheless  possesses  a  cool  and  undisturbed  self-control; 
true  to  his  friends,  he  is  without  malice  to  his  enemies.  In  his  contest, 
though  frank  and  manly,  his  blows  fall  with  weight  and  power,  fre- 
quently rising  to  the  higher  efforts  of  eloquence  and  oratory.  On  that  floor 
where  mind  aad  genius  often  meets  its  equal  of  the  highest  bearing,  we 
predict  for  bim  ■  aacceasfol  bimI  tiiumpbuit  career* 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL   REVIEW. 

The  tat^e  importatioDS  which  took  place  mostly  in  the  month  of  Januarj,  far 
As  Spring  busioess,  induced,  as  a  matter  nf  course,  a  c on siil arable  demeod  fur 
money,  ae  welltomaiiBreinitiBncesBbrofidBstopBj  ibelarse  cash  duties  incident 
opon  BO  material  an  acceuion  to  stocks  of  goods.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  prompt 
payments  made  by  dealers,  who  came  forward  unusually  early,  speedily  pro- 
duced a  resetion,  nnd  money  began  to  flow  back  into  the  hands  of  merchants,  ia 
exchange  for  goods,  to  such  ao  extent  as  to  make  many  of  them  auticipBts  their 
paper,  and  early  io  February  business  paper  began  to  grow  scarce.  The  banks 
took  all  that  offered,  within  90  days,  to  run  at  6  per  cent.,  and  longer  dates  were 
done  out  of  doors  at  6  a  8  per  cent.,  according  to  date  aad  tenor.  The  discount 
liues  of  the  City  Banks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  U.  States  generally,  are  at  a 
high  figure.  The  followiug  ia  a  compilation  of  the  returns  of  the  leading  losti- 
tutioTiB  iu  the  Beveral  aintee,  at  dates  nearest  to  Jan.,  IB50,  comparing  the  aggre- 
gates with  those  of  last  year : 

■UIES'  or  SEVKEAL  OF  THE  STACKS  MEARSST   TO  JASUAKT,    1860. 

RapluL  L«u.  Bpeck.  Cir.  I>ap*. 

Naw-TorkCiw ISI,»T,eM....93,3SI,X<t... .7,069,033.. ..9.saj,S3S....a8,Bn,«I 

SutBBuik,llltbinB,  Imurr,  IftM..      He,B59....    PSS.SW. . . .     44,MI....  ISS^^t---       ».sat 

"       -      iBdiun,  N«.  IS,  IMS nmfiW....  3,W1.8M.,..13™,113..-.3J0^«S0....     tMOH 

Ohio,  Nor,  IMS. 7.lt».3»  ...13,.-04,llS....3,S4i;etft...lO,414.SiS.,..  i434,3U 

iitii>e.ocL   " aoBa,«)o....  s.n;.i7i....  33!i,2ji....a,a3a,M4....  1,094.0(8 

Nvv-HaapAlrc,  Die-  1S4», a.lS8.3«D a.93<.eSI....    139,138. ...I,77a9ai....     481,114 

CHSMlkiil.  ilpril,  1849 &M5,eiT....UTtO.S9l....   A7S.eTe....4.5Ll,STl....  B,»a,»1 

Vfiraant.  Dec.,  1649 1.699,395...,  3,54 1, Ml....    mSI I.... 9.331.808....      G0G,3SI) 

Hew-jBmjy.  J.o,  1830 3,396,7»....  B,L!e,5T3....    0M.7M. ..  ,9.548.353-- -.  1,888,595 

bakoT  Vinlais S,550,8TO,.,.  4,4S5.Sia...-    TCa,04«....a,044,TSi....  i.098.sas 

Balliiiiiini,  Jin,,  1850 B.9T5,SH 10.934,113.... 9.113,734...  .tl.in3,M8. ...  3.M8.811 

"        Philiultlphi*.  JlD.  1,  IBM 10.870,000, ...90,aM.9Ba.--.*,ll3,Ta,.. .4,131,403, .,.10,942,9«B 

•■        SocthCxoliiu. SB9I.B88....  5,399,982....    S43,a?8. ..  .9,184.591. ...  1.B9S.430 

N«w«rlMii> 15,573,970....  8.315,471 ..  ..T.470.901.  ...l,4!>0.mO. ...  S,U3.0tl 

flUlEB<iilk,aurri*,OtM849 I.SOII.OUO....  t.lU.'WI....    419,383....    887,154-.-.      404,491 

PluMn'BuLTiiBII.  Jiill«l4,18«,..   1,647,400 1,9111,741,..,    360,340,  ...1,108.9)9 384,33< 

Union        "  ■■  "      4131.884..--  3,003,781....    981,80*,..,    911,017,...      ♦42,911 

Mn,  OcL.  1S49 34,a30.0Il-_,  5e,5&a.309....9,T49.»n...l5,700,935,...  9,8>5,317 

Bukof  Hluoorl 1,208.751....  3,Mg,909....t,nO£.98S....a.S94.7M....  1,37^891 

Knnekr 3,700,000..,.  5,378,011... .1,1*5.907.. .,B,7ie,3»«....     Btl,9» 

TmiM850 tl41,87B,m4... 290,137,561. -.35,043,014. ..7a,3et,5ai...,84.3t9Jtl 

"      IS« l34,7UtaiS...H)a,He,7«8...33l8*,97S...S8,4a^«4l....ei.8i:^3St 
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The  depMites  in  banlu  coDtiooe  *ei7  Urge,  aod  the  mmonDt  at  the  d'apoml 
individuala  sach,  Chat  indicntioni  of  bd  incipient  speculation  are  evtirjnhere  ■( 
parent.  Wllat  direction  it  witi  taiia  is  prabtemalicRl.  No  leading  movement  bi 
jel  tranapired  suRicLent  to  fix  public  actentioD  on  anj  particular  description  i 
propertj.  Xiarge  purchases  of  real  estate  were  made  last  year  od  the  strengl 
t)t  tbe  CaJiforaia  fenr,  and  vetj  important  transactiotn  are  now  again  takio 
place,  at  prices  whirh  ahow  a  handsome  improvement  oror  last  year ;  but  the) 
is  nothing  like  activi  general  specniation  in  that  market  Maof  descripttona  < 
produce  are  undoubtedly  riaing  rapidly,  and  atocks  are  slonly  attracting  buyer 
It  is  probable  chat  when  the  Spring  buaineas  shall  in  some  dtigree  haTc  been  r 
alized,  that  a  mora  decided  movement  will  taiie  place.  Tbe  amount  of  co 
DOW  in  tbis  country  must  be  very  considerable,  affording  a  larger  basis  for  a  en 
dit  movement  than  ever  before.  The  imports  and  exports  of  tbe  precioiM  mi 
Ub  for  four  years  endjog  with  June,  1649,  were  as  follows  : 

U5ITKD   STATEa   SPRCIB    INPDBTa    AKD   EXFOKTS. 


Foreiencnin 

DnitedSutea 

$3,B4I.417.. 

<23,851.. 

..    1,944,404.. 
69,830.. 

..J3.14I,a03.. 

..   2.700.412.. 

..4,447,7; 
..    95e,ff 

Total  eipoTta. 

Imports 

|4.S6S.2fi8.. 

l,363,aSI.. 

..   2,007,084.. 
..28.757.438.. 

..15,841.615- 

..   6.360,284.. 

-5.404,6 
-6,651,2 

'^'S^:.:v." 

2,901,417 

30,750^414 

9,481,331 

1,2"4V;5! 

Id  the  four  years  there  is  an  excess  of  nearly  1 10. 000, 000  per  ctiatoro  hom 
booka.  Probably  SSO. 000,000  more  has  arrived  in  the  hands  of  emignml 
This  baa  been  estimated  at  88,000,000  for  the  year  1849  by  the  New-Yoi 
Chamber  of  Cumnierce.  The  amount  coined  at  ^e  mint  has  been  as  follows- 
year  ending  Dec  3d  : 

DKITEO  STATES  coihaqb. 

IS4<.  IStr  1848.  IMS. 

Gold :(4.034,177.... 20,221,385  ....3,775.513... .9,007,71 

Silver 2,558,580....    2,374.450... .2,040.050.. ..2,164,9 

Copper 191,172....        81,740....       64,158...,       41,8: 

Total $6,783,929., ,,82,677,575. ...5,879,720. -11,214,6' 

Tbis  gives  a  tota]  of  846,565,629  in  four  years,  of  which  S4,I43,757  has  l>e< 
re-exported.  Tbe  large  coinage  of  1847  wss  from  English  gold  imported  moat 
at  New- York  aod  Boston,  Tbe  coinage  of  1B49  has  been  to  the  eiteot 
$6,147,319  of  California  gold,  showing  a  alight  diminution  in  tbe  regular  mov 
ment.  The  Unil^d  States  Atlantic  miaes  yield  only  about  ^50.000  to  the  mi 
this  year,  tbe  miners  leaving  for  California.  Tbe  total  ainonnt  of  Califbro 
gold  received  at  the  mint  hna  been—at  Philadelphia,  in  1648,  $44,177  ;  in  161 
95,481,430:  to  middle  of  Feb.,  1850,  $3,000,000— total,  28,461,430  ;  at  Nei 
Orleans,  S7 16.000— loaiiiDg  altogether  89,197.430,  being  an  increase  of  i8,23f 
715  UQce  August  31,  when  the  amount  was  $960,715.  Since  Jan.  15,  arrivi 
in  tbe  United  Stales  from  Califoroia  reach  ncRrly  $5,000,000,  say  per  Empi 
City,  $1.337,106 ;  per  Ohio,  $500,000 ;  per  Cherokee,  $200,000 ;  per  Alabama. 
New-Orleans.  $350.000 ;  per  Falcon  and  do.,  £500,000— $2,8 >^7, 108,  which,  wi: 
the  amoaut  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  not  put  on  manifest,  will  make  tbe  su 
named. 

The  California'  fever,  which  last  year  iniHiced  very  many  people,  in  all  se 
tiona  uf  the  country,  to  atave  off  debts  in  order  to  fit  ont  friends  for  tbe  gold  r 
gioD,  has  ID  some  degree  begun  to  react.  Thus,  one  expresa  bouse  states,  th 
of  500  distinct  reniiUaoces  which  passed  though  thair  haods,  over  300  were  E 
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letnah  nladres  of  absent  diggera.  As  these  amatl  remittancH  are  icattared 
nMre  thickly  and  in  mors  considerable  araouDta  over  the  country,  they  becoRM 
the  bases  of  an  increased  bnsiness,  by  means  of  which  the  gold  percolates  back 
to  the  great  central  reservoirs  in  payment  of  goods.  It  is  as  if  the  interna)  pro- 
duction of  the  conntry  increased  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  the  case  that.  Dot- 
withstanding  the  many  disappointments,  losses  aod  disasters  that  have  overtakeo 
■  portidn  of  the  adventurers,  all  accounts  agree  in  the  fact,  that  the  gold  depo- 
sitee have  not  been  overrated,  altbongh  they  may  not  be  so  easily  collected  •• 
the  sanguine  anticipated.  It  is  to  he  taken  into  acconnt,  however,  that  a  veiy 
large  proportion  of  the  population  at  the  mines  had  arrived  in  the  countiy  since 
the  previous  winter,  and  that,  where  the  rainy  season  drove  1,000  men  last  year 
from  the  mines  to  the  towns,  it  will  drive  down  10,000  ^is  year,  Very  many 
of  these  will,  through  misfortune  and  sickness,  not  have  the  means  of  living  at 
SaoFrancisco  over  winter,  and  will,  therefore,  in  considerable  numbers,  return, 
fitruisbing  hands  to  bring  away  the  large  fleet  in  the  harbor,  and  tlu  remainder 
will  want  those  supplies  which  are  so  actively  going  forward  from  the  Atlantic 
cities.  The  question  of  land  titles  is  that  which  may  be  most  dreaded  as  a  dis- 
turbing element.  Where  these  are  not  clear,  attempts  to  disturb  squattera  will 
lend  to  serious  difficulties ;  and  the  latest  advices  afford  evidences  that  popular 
opposition  to  the  clairoa  of  putative  owuers  waa  spreading,  and  the  difficult  of 
collectiDg  rents  increasing.  Ooe  of  the  roost  singular  features  in  the  world's  bis- 
torj  is.  however,  the  migration  of  Chinese  to  an  American  settlement ;  a  reserve 
of  thousands  of  years,  which  has  hitherto  resisted  all  temptationt,  and  was 
proof  against  the  bayonets  of  England,  aeems  to  have  melted  under  the  induenca 
of  the  yellow  metal.  Califomiaposaesses  the  key  to  the  Chinese  Empire,  whoss 
"  celestial  gates,  on  golden  hinges  turning,"  to  let  forth  her  multiform  pro- 
ducts, aeem  likely  to  absorb  as  much  of  the  gold  as  will  allay  fears  of  a  speedy 
■uperabn  ndance . 

The  annual  returns  of  the  Treasnry  Department  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
lation ta  onr  eiternal  rommnree  show,  that  wilh  the  modification  of  the  Englisb 
tariff  of  1643,  the  esports  of  farm  produce  from  the  United  States  flrst  began  to 
increase  aince  the  war  of  1812-  Prior  to  that  event  the  whole  increase  of  nor 
external  comroerce  grew  out  of  the  extension  of  the  cotton  trade.  The 
removal  of  the  English  prohibitions  on  food  caused  a  trade  to  spring  up,  which 
bas  annually  become  more  important  to  the  Western  ^rmers.  The  duties  on 
provisions  have  since  been  redoced,  and  those  on  breadstutfs  altogether  removed, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  famine  of  1647  ;  and  this  year  the  repeat  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  removes  the  remaining  restrictions  upon  the  free  circulation  of  the 
earth's  products  for  the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitautB.  It  becomes  now  matter  of 
great  interest  to  calculate  in  how  &r  the  United  States  are  capable  of  furnishing 
any  considerable  proportion  of  the  large  supplies  demanded  by  England.  The 
oonsamption  of  food  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  is  at  this  moment  greater 
than  ever  before  known.  The  harvfiats  of  IB4Band  1849  were  afair  average,  and 
this  year,  up  to  January,  it  is  estimated,  by  the  quantities  of  grain  sold  in  the  two 
hundred  and  lif^  towns  that  regulate  the  average  price,  that  a  larger  proportiou 
of  English  grain  of  the  gew  harvest  has  been  brought  to  market  tban  usual  at  thie 
season.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  importations  taken  for  conaumptiou  have  been 
as  fblhiWB,  for  the  eleven  months  ending  December  5 : 

Imponail.  Entarvd  Av  CDDfanptigQ. 

IMS.  1840.  la^a.  isw 

<3r^n,(qrs.) 5,771,31t.. 

Flour  and  meal.  (owL]  ..  1,404,634.. 

Total  foqrs 6,173,135.. 

Sold  of  BriAJi.. 


The  ijuaMitj  entered  for  eonsnmptioD  exceeded  the  quanti^  imported  faj 
1,137,671  qra.,  reducing,  by  that  quantity,  the  stocks.  This  quantity  entered) 
added  to  a  fnll  proportion  of  the  new  British  crops  brought  to  market,  which  aa 
Men  in  the  figure  is  10  per  cent-  over  last  year,  forms  an  amount  of  consumptkui 
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tltogeAer  noprecedpnted.  It  ia  to  be  remarked  that,  o(  thoM  considerable  ■ap- 
plies, the  qaanti^  furnUhad  by  the  ITDited  Slatea  bore  bat  a  small  proportioD  to 
tfae  whole.  ThiH  arues  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe  the  prices  of  graiti  have  Eieen  and  are  exceedinglj  low,  and  it  maj  be  io- 
ferred  that  the  point  of  depreasion  has  been  reached.  It  is  a  univeraal  law  of 
bade,  that  high  prices,  or  those  above  the  average  of  ordioarj.jearB,  for  any  ona 
article,  whether  cansed  bj  diminished  prodactioo  or  eitra  demaoil,  ioTBriably 
Bthuulate  the  prodacers  of  that  article  to  strain  erery  Derveio  increRaing  itsquao- 
ti^.  lu  agriculture  it  ia  particularly  the  caae,  that  extraordinary  profits  will 
elicit  almoBt  limitleaa  supplies.  This  principle  is  ao  well  known  as  to  make  illua- 
tration  almost  annecessary..  Nevertheless  we  may  cake  the  qnaDtJtiea  imported 
and  prices  in  England  at  the  important  periods. 

The  coDsumpfloD  of  foreign  wheat  in  England,  with  the  price  for  se?era]  p«- 
liods,  ia  aa  folbws : 


IR17... 1,053.943.. .B6  11 

1S18... 1,606,380.. .86  3 

1819...     l2i.«hS...?i  6 

1830...     3*,275...67  10 


1839.. .1,364,340.. .66  3 
1830. ..1,702,437.. .64  3 
1S3I... 1,403.856. ..66  4 
1833...  375,789.. .58  S 
9... 56  I  1833...  83.7M...52  11  1842..  .3,977, 
1S33...  2.. .44     7     1834...      64,SSS...4a     S     1849...    982,387. .50  1 


1838.. .1,834,453.  .64  7 
1839.. .3,681.395. .70  S 
1840,..S,3B»,735..6a  i 
1841... 2,619,702. ,e«  4 


The  settlement  of  the  corn  laws  of  1B16,  added  to  the  high  prices,  produced  t 
n{Hd  fall  in  pricea,  and  an  extinguishment  of  the  foreign  trade  in  com  in  1831. 
The  low  price  of  that  year  produced  agricultural  distress,  aod  a  dimiaiahed  pro- 
duction which  could  not  be  charged  to  the  fbreigo  importations  since  Qone  exist- 
ed. Nevertheless  the  disUcss  of  that  year  resulted  in  the  corn  law  of  1628 ;  in  ■ 
year  of  scarcity,  exactly  the  same  result  followed,  and  the  foreign  trade  ceased 
■t  a  low  level  of  prices  in  183G.  That  year  showed  a  lower  average  than 
any  aince,  because  the  prodnctive  power  of  England  had'reaahed  its  maximum. 
The  ahnt  of  harvest  of  1838,  again  aent  up  prices,  and  the  demands  for  foreign 
grain  were  greater  than  ever;  but  the  home  demand  for  coDSOmption  being 
greater  tlian  the  prodaction,  and  the  high  tariff  operating  against  foreign  grain, 

C'  :es  did  not  at  the  reactioD  fall  below  50s.    Since  that  year  the  range  bat 
n  as  follows  : 


1844 1,021,681 51    3     I    1847 4,612,111 69  9 

1S45 813,345 50' 10     I    1848 2,l«6.BTe SO  6 

1846 3,943,936 54     B      [     1849, 1 1  monlhB.  .4,288,739 44  0 

This  immense  quantity  taken  this  year  at  44a..  has  been  at  Is.  per  Quarter 
dnty,  and  has  been  the  result  of  the  large  production  almost  admitted  free,  at 
very  low  prices.  There  is  now  no  slidiDg  scale  to  prevent  foreign  competilioo  at 
the  low  price,  conseauently  the  reaction  will  be  equal  in  Eogland  and  Europe. 

Beariog  it  in  mina,  we  have  to  consider  that,  by  the  year  1840,  the  capacity 
of  England  to  nuse  breadstuSa,  under  the  stimulentsof  the  protective  duty,  had 
reached  its  maximacn.  and  was  short  of  the  wants  of  the  conanmeia.  The  four 
defective  harresta  of  1838,  1839,  1840.  aod  1841.  have  led  to  a  range  of  64s. 
CO  70s.  per  quarter  of  wheat,  or  S2  75  per  btishel,  and  in  the  four  yeara  ending 
with  1849,  an  average  of  2.500,000  qra-  foreign  wheat  wrb  need  per  annum. 

Those  high  prices  urged  the  use  of  every  possible  means  to  enhance  the  pro- 
dnelioD,  which,  in  the  three  years  ending  with  1845,  was  sufficient,  with  the  aid 
»f  1,000,000  qrs.  per  annum  of  foreign,  to  supply  the  consumption  of  5Is.  perqr., 
or  9l  60  per  bushel.  The  year  .1846,  however,  presented  not  only  e  continua- 
lioD  of  the  failure  of  tlie  potato  crop  which  had  occurred  iu  1845,  but  for  tha 
Arat  time  in  the  present  centary  the  failure  of  the  English  grain  crop  was  accom- 
paaied  by  vei;  defective  grain  crops  in  every  country  ot  Europe,  except  Soudwni 
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Rnsaia.  NotwitfastaDdtDg  tbst,  wheat  in  England  reached  lD5s.  per  quaitsr. 
Daring  tbe  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  waa  higher  in  FratMie  aod  Weatern 
Europe  than  in  EocIbdcI.  Englisli  wheat  waa  ahipped  to  France,  for  Mle,  at 
BSa.  per  quarter.  Every  country  in  Europe  imported  grain,  and  Russia  and  tbe 
United  States  were  the  only  exporting  countries.  Corn  laws  and  narigntioii 
laws  were  everywhere  aaapeDded;  yet  the  frekht  of  floor  waa  near  ^  pM' 
barrel  from  New- York  to  LlTerpool,  and  a*er  $1  from  Albany  to  Now-York 
on  the  Erie  caoal.  Theae  enormotia  freifchta  produced  thegreateat  actiTi^ 
in  ibip-building,    Tbe  lonoage  buiit  in  the  tlDited  Statea  waa  as  fbtlowa  : 


The  toaaage  of  1848  waa  GO  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  1846.  This  in> 
creased  supply  is  mninly  the  cauje  of  the  low  freights  which  rule  thia  year. 
Thesameoperatioaprecisely  taoliplaceinthecorn  prodnctioii.  Id afery country 
in  Enrope  famine  prices  prevailed,  atiniiilating  the  atmoal  eiertion  Id  tha  produc* 
tioD  of  grain ;  and  the  result  is,  that  thoae  extra  eier^ona,  attended  with  good 
harvests,  have  produced  abundaoce  in  every  country  of  Europe,  causiog  prices  la 
rule  nearly  as  much  below  their  usual  level,  as  the  famine  sent  thAm  above  it,  in 
1847.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  France,  for  five  years,  omitting  1M7, 
was  51s.  per  quarter  ;  and  for  the  mooth  uf  November  last  the  average  wat 
33s.  7d.  per  quarter,  or  29  per  cent,  below  the  uioal  average,  notwithstanding 
that  the  English  markets  were  open  for  the  aarpliu  grain  of  France.  In  Bel- 
nnm,  the  average  for  10  years,  prior  to  1849,  waa  &0s. ;  and  for  1B49,  36». 
The  same  general  state  of  things  exists  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  causing 
great  agricultural  distress,  sltfaoogli  other  classes  have  consumed  an  unusuaJ 
4]UEntity  of  cheap  food.  The  inevitable  consequence  will  be  re-action,  a  lesaened 
produclioD.  and  a  rise  in  the  general  level  of  prices.  Tbe  average  of  wheat, 
for  the  six  weeks  ending  with  December,  iu  Eo^and,  wis  39s,  5d.  against  46s. 
9d.  same  time  last  year.  These  extraordlaary  tow  prices  abroad  have  severely 
tested  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  ship  grain  tbiiher.  The  level  at 
prices  in  England  is  probably  now  at  the  lowest :  nevertheleaa,  for  the  mooth  of 
January,  there  have  been  exported  from  the  port  of  New- York  the  following 
quaotitiea : 

PliHi— bbib  WluiL  Il«f— Mik.  Pnl— bblL 

,.   8,366 2,039 2,451 

,.3B,S0a 7.819 4,0OS 


It  is  estimated  that  Western  New- York  wheat  can,  as  flonr,  be  laid  down  in 
Liverpool  at  Si  13  per  bushel,  which  is  lower  than  any  other  coantry  eao  sup- 
ply it,  with  the  exceptkin  of  Odeasa,  in  ordinary  years  ;  and  American  floor  U 
worth  3s.  to  6a.  more  in  England  than  that  of  any  other  foreign  country. 

Wo  have  now  seen  that  the  quantity  of  breadstutfs  required  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  aid  of  a  good  harvest,  is  enormoos,  at  tbe  rates  wbiith  have  ruled  in  tiiS 
laat  year ;  that  those  pricea  are,  under  pecoliar  circumstances,  nnosaally  low. 
Europe  cannot  continue  the  supplies  at  those  rates,  at  which  alone  ahe  retained 
the  English  markets.  An  advance  ou  those  prices,  which  aeems  inevitable, 
will  throw  England  upon  the  United  States  for  her  supplies.  This  fiict  has  M 
to  much  discuBsiuD  in  England,  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  producing  wheat  on  the 
best  English  soil.  One  of  the  highest  agricultural  authorities,  lays  down  this 
rule :  Land  under  good  husbandry,  properly  drained,  kept  clean,  adapted  to 
wheat,  and  rented  at  SOa.,  or  S4  80  per  acre,  will  produce,  without  manure,  ais- 
teen  bushela  per  acre.  For  every  buahel  beyond  this  natural  product,  5  lbs. 
of  ammonia,  in  the  shape  of  guano  or  some  other  manure — and  thia  will  cost 
6d  per  lb. — must  be  supplied.  To  raise  the  asnal  average  of  33  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  in  a  favorable  year,  thrashed  out,  will  cost  <£6  Is.  6d.,  or 
$32  SO,  or  Si  per  boahal  on  the  apo;,  without  allowing  anything  for  rent  of 
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capital  and  proGtt.  "nits  wheat  caonot  be  placed  id  markat,  at  a  pro6t,  vod 
9l  SO  per  bnafael ;  aod  it  w  a  diipnted  qoestioa  among  the  best-iafbrmed  if 
can  be  dooe  for  that.  Now,  tlie  Micbigan  farmera  estimate  that  wheat  can  i 
reiied  in  that  state  at  not  orer  60  ceDta  par  tjuabal ;  and  to  the  Report  of  tl 
New- York  Seneca  Conntj  Agricnltaral  Society,  caDtaiaed  in  that  invihiab 
document,  the  Report  of  Edmund  Bsrke,  Eaq.,  the  CommisaioDer  of  Fateal 
for  184B,  it  ii.ahown  that  3S.100  acres  of  land,  enltivated  in  wheat,  jieldi 
644,960  baafaelB,  at  a  cost  of  SSU.BOO,  or  66J  cents  per  bnsbel.  This  cost  i' 
oiaded  eight  loads  of  compost  at  24  17.  This  being  the  cost  in  Naw-YorLc.  tl 
wheat  may  be  delivered  in  Liverpool  at  70  cents  per  boihel,  or  30  ceata  la 
than  the  declared  minimam  cost  of  prodnciag  it  ia  England.  The  increase 
facilities  for  trans portatioii  in  th»  interior,  will  bring  within  the  same  coat 
very  mnoh  larger  area  of  land,  and  tbe  ability  of  the>  United  States  to  sapp 
England  cannot  be  qnestioned.  If  we  apjdy  these  facts  to  Mr.  Meredith 
riogohr  Buppositien,  as  contained  in  his  annnal  report,  to  the  effect  that  tl 
"fanner  anderstands  that  a  rail-road  is  better  employed  carryiog  away  h 
crop  than  his  seed,"  we  may  imagine  that,  as  16  centa  will  carry  wheat  fro 
the  West  to  England,  and  two  centa  wovld  brinK  tbe  seed  here,  the  Englii 
farmer,  by  seodiag  hrs  teed  to  ha  grown  in  the  West,  would  save  95  cents  p 
bushel  in  its  cost.  Bnt  if  he  did  not  grow  wheat,  of  coarse  he  would  have  i 
seed  to  export.  In  tiiis  fact  Mr.  Meredith  will  recognize  that  natural  adva 
lages  form  a  leading  element  in  the  choice  of  occnpatioo  ;  and  if  the  Engli 
apply  their  labor  to  the  production  of  goods,  they  get  wheat  on  cheaper  ten 
than  if  they  strive  to  compete  in  its  prodoction  with  more  favored  climes. 

The  mariiet.  once  in  the  bands  of  our  farmers,  will  be  retained  by  them,  b 
cause  they  will  have  the  means  of  preventing  that  eitraordinary  rise  which, 
re-action,  has  caused  Uie  low  rates  of  the  past  year  in  Europe.  The  mea 
which  the  United  States  possess  of  supplying  breadBtaOs  are  now  infinite 
greater  than  in  1847.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  the  CiDcinnati  a 
Sanduaky  Rail-road,  the  Michigan  rail-roads,  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  a 
the  Miami  Canal,  all  open  extensive  tracts  of  grain -producing  coantriea,  tl 
were  not  accessible  to  market  in  the  year  1847.  Nevertheless,  the  lakes  d 
Hvered  at  Buffalo,  in  that  year.  1,903,351  barrels  of  flour,  and  6.81 6,36S  bnshi 
of  wheat.  It  is  Dot  too  mnch  to  say  that,  through  tbe  entension  of  the  wor 
named,  dooble  tbe  breadth  of  land  is  now  accessible.  The  freighting  capnci 
of  the  Erie  Canal  was  then  taxed  to  its  utmost,  at  extraordioary  pricea.  Su 
another  demand  will  find  the  pressure  relieved  by  the  Northern  Rail-road  a 
by  the  great  Erie  Rail-road  of  New- York,  which  will  be  completed  io  eigfate 
months.  The  cnpaci^  of  that  work  to  deliver  flour,  may  be  estimated  frt 
the  fact,  that  700,000  barrels  passed  over  the  WesLern  Rail-road  in  1847,  a 
Deariy  600,000  barrels  in  1849.  The  charge  upou  the  Erie  Canal  this  year 
33  cents  toll,  and  31  cents  freight.  The  rail-roads  baring  no  telle  to  pay  e 
deliver  2,000,000  barrels.  The  same  Western  State  works  which  bring  pi 
duce  into  the  l^kea,  can  also  deliver  it  on  the  Missiaaippi,  if  the  outlet  from  t 
hkea  eastward  is  not  sufficient.  Hence  it  is  probable  the  export  trade  « 
never  again,  in  a  season  of  extra  fbreigu  demand,  be  ttran^ed  by  enorma 
.  internal  freights.  The  high  price  of  cotton,  producing  a  similor  anxiety  to  i 
crease  the  culture,  already  manifests  itself  in  a  higher  price  of  hands,  and  m 
induce  a  lessened  corn  culture,  tbna  enhancing  the  demand  for  Waati 
inin. 
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POLITICAL  MISCELLANY. 

We  BDldom  notice  the  misrepreseotaCions  and  frnudulent  a 
cImm  ofpBpenof  which  the  New-York  Tribune  is  the  peculiar  esemplsr.  We 
relj  so  Btrongl;  apaa  tbe  clear  good  sense  of  the  people,  as  to  feat  sure,  that  even 
the  readers  of  those  papers,  habituullf  miBled  as  they  aro,  will  be  graduiilly 
■ronaed  to  the  abjaa  towards  which  such  dernaftogues  as  Messrs.  Seward,  Gid- 
dtDgs,  &C.,  are  leading  them.  We  have  before  us  aa  etnusiog  instsDce  of 
the  characteristic  frauds  of  the  Tribune,  the  organ  of  the  disunionistA.  Oar 
readers  will  rembember  thare  is  bd  article  on  the  "  Stability  of  tbe  UciioQ,"  in 
our  Jannaiy  number.  Wb  endeavored  to  abow  that  the  progress  of  eTenta 
aince  tbe  formatioD  of  the  goTGrnmetit,  has  caused  the  North  and  South  to 
change  places  in  ree|tect  of  the  elements  of  internal  strength;  that  all  the 
world,  as  well  as  (he  northern  states,  have  become  dependent  upon  the  product 
of  southern  industry,  and  therefore,  ttwt  the  preservation  of  tbe  Union  is  of  the 
first  importance,  not  only  to  the  rights  of  man,  the  products  of  bumau  freedom, 
hut  to  the  material  well-being  of  northern  operatives  as  well  as  of  southern  blaclts- 
The  disunionists  feel  in  the  signs  of  tbe  times,  that  when  once  this  question  of 
disunion  passes  from  tbe  demagogues  who  started  it  to  the  grent  masses  of  the 
people,  the  latter  will  visit  with  such  vengeance  the  heeds  of  those  who  com- 
meoced  the  assaults  upon  eur  glorious  Conatitation,  that  they  will  be  {brever  lost 
politically.  They  have  already  begun  with  Indicrous  vehemence  to  assert  their 
■■love  Cur  the  Union."  their  ■■venBrstion  for  the  Conatitulion,"  their  ■■  fidelity 
to  our  institutions,"  as  if  those  crieswould  drown  the  fact  they  are  ceaselessly  ml- 
teropting  to  deprive  the  South  of  tbe  rights  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  and  to 
destroy  the  compromises  in  which  alone  its  vitality  exiats.  While  thrusting  their 
bauds  into  their  neighbor's  pockets,  to  rob  hint  of  bis  property,  they  clamorously 
protest  ■■  they  do  not  wiab  to  quarrel  with  him  ;''  that  ■■the  harmony  between 
them  must  not  be  disturbed  ;"  aevertheless,  they  peraevere  in  depriving  him  of 
his  property.  If  he  resists,  they  alledge  that  be  wants  to  "  secede  from  their 
fetlowibip."  They  call  upon  the  northern  states  to  violate  the  treaty  of  union; 
upon  the  dele^tes  lo  congress  to  perjure  themselves  by  Htucking  thf>  coDStitu- 
tioo  they  have  sworn  to  defend,  and  protest  with  mendacious  tolubility,  that  it  ii 
for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  that  they  do  this.  The  New-Vorli  Tribune, 
in  pursuance  of  this  fraudulent  policy,  published  on  tbe  £tb  of  February,  par* 
tioDB  of  our  article,  garbled  nod  falsified,  in  proof  of  its  assertion  that  tbe  object 
of  that  paper  was  to  advocate  disunion.  We  have  not  room,  even  were  it  worth 
while,  to  expose  all  its  tricks,  but  will  merely  show  up  one  as  an  instance.  Tbe 
following  is  •  passage  from  the  Review,  page  14,  January  number,  and  the  'Tri- 
bune's pretended  copy  of  it,  Febrnary  6  : 

A  separalion  of  Ibe  tTnion  would  involve  A  sepinlion  of  the  Union  woold  iDvalve 
lheimm«lialecDDneotk>n  ofthewholeSoullb  theimmedisiEConneciionof  (hewbole  Swtb, 
wilhMeiicoand  Ibe  VesL  Indies,  wiihEnv-  vrilh  Mexico  aod  tbe  West  Cndiea.wilh  Ens- 
land;  and  under  the  oiuperalion  thai  would  land;  end  under  tbe  eiiuperBtion  that  would 
inevitably  nlleod  aucb  an  event.  Ihe  North,  inevitably  allead  snch  en  event,  ihe  Nonl^ 
its  ships,  goods,  produce  snii  iraiffio,  would  at  its  ships,  floods,  produce  and  trslTlc,  would  at 
once  he  excluded.  The  ri^r  of  Ihsl  Briliih  once  be  excluded.  The  rigor  of  that  Briliak 
exclusive  ayslem  whioh  before  dmvt  the  in-  esolnsive  system  which  berors  drou  the  ia- 
dependent  Dorlhem  stales  iolo  a  union  with  dependent  nonhem  siHtes  into  a  anion  with 
the  Sooth,  latiM  apply  wwA  Imfeld  forct,  the  Soalh  has  become  necessary  to  avevy 
ani  rhiU  iha  8au(A  h»  now  become  ne-  country  ol' Europe.  The  North  has  uoUiiBfr 
cessary  to  every  counlry  of  Europe.  Ibe  lo  ofler.  being  ia  &c(  a  rival  10  each  and  all 
North  has  nothing-  to  oflsr,  being  in  bet  a  in  manobctorea. 
rival  lo  OBoh  and  all  in  nunnftclnrea. 

The  line  we  have  italicized,  the  enoning  editor  left  out ;  by  so  doing,  he  mahea 
an  opportaiiity  to  charge  ns  ta  aMerting  that  tbe  protective  system  of  EngUod 
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has  becorre  Qecesaiiiy  to  the  Soath,  instead  of  the  Sonth  being  Deceaiarjr  to 
Europe.     Sach  are  ihe  contamptible  tricks  by  which  the  readers  of  tboae  p»- 

Kre  icSer  [hemselres  to  be   deluded.     It  ia  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Vaa 
iren  nnd  Seward  Freo-Soilere,  who  are  &sL  bleitding  m  one,  aaaimilating  to 
dltunioaists.  and  eome  emoiing  features  are  deTeloped.  , 

The  abolition  emissaries  from  England  faetd  a  meetinj^st  Syracnw,  Jaoiiarj 
15th,  where  chey  proclaimed  diauoioa  as  the  object  of  tbeir  party.  The  editor 
«f  the  Tribane,  and  the  negro  Douglna,  are  fellow  "  Free-Soilera,"  and  sat  to- 
gether at  the  Buffalo  Convention,  building  a  platform  for  Mr.  Seward.  Thia 
coadjutor  of  the  Tribune,  in  a  ■■  tnik"  at  SyraiTuw,  ejaculated,  "Ijet  thetlDioD 
then  be  dissolved — T  wish  to  see  it  dissolved  Bt  once." — "  Let  this  unholy,  un- 
righteoua  Uoion  be  dissulved."  "  We  are  told  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
our  BDCestors.  I  know  they  were  slave-holders-  This  one  fact  is  enough  for 
me."  This  WHS  the  tone  of  all  their  speechea.  The  worthy  black  aeema  to  hava 
been  completely  mystified,  when  he  exclaimerl,  "  Oar  ancestors  wen  atave- 
holdtT$."  Or  did  tba  editor  of  the  Tribune  write  it  for  him,  forgetting  the 
difference  of  person  in  so  doing  T 


T1)e  Democratic  General  Committee  of  the  City  and  Conn^  of  New- York, 
at  Tamiuany  Hall,  passed  on  the  !)th  February,  the  following  reaolotkins: 

Kaoltttd.  Tbal  (he  individuals  in  ihts  Commiliee  who  voled  against  Cass  slid  Buller,  at 
(be  lul  FreBideaiial  Eleclion.  viz.,  Rjmders,  Purser,  Dawning,  Kelly  and  Miller,  be  expel- 
led {rota  Ibis  Commiliee.  inanniich  u  a1  the  lut  meeting  *  resolution  was  paased  bj  the 
Conimiltee,  declaring  ineligible,  ai  memben  thereof  any  persons  who  voted  ■gaiasl  Cass 
and  Bailer. 

Raoltud.  That  we  deem  the  Union  of  the  American  States  the  primary  political  object  d 
all  true  Democrala. 

Rao/imt,  Hiat  we  continue  to  regard  Martin  Van  Bnren  as  a  tnutor  end  ui  ingrate,  end 
to  detest  those  who  aupporied  the  infanom  coalition  formed  at  Butfida  by  Whigs,  nagroem 
and  the  so-cal ted  leaders  of  ibc  Van  Bnren  raction. 

Keiolved,  That  we  are  opposed  (o  the  Wilmol  Provieo,  as  the  eipreasion  of  a  politics] 
heresy,  in  violation  of  the  Consillution,  and  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 

RtiUtHd,  That  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Republican  party  be  railed  at  Tammsny 
Hall,  at  sn  early  day,  lo  express  Ihe  voice  oC  tba  Uemocrwy  oT  the  great  City  of  New- 
fork,  in  fiivor  of  the  preservation  of  our  gtorions  Union. 

In  pursuance  of  the  filtfa  resolution,  the  maatinr  at  Tammany  Hall  was  at- 
tempted to  be  hekl,  but  being  fmatraced  by  the  VaD  Bonn  disnaioniita,  was 
called  for  the  eTeoing  of  Feb.  Sfith. 


Mabtlard  ConsTiTCTioN.— a  bill  was  passed,  43  to  35.  February  Ifith,  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  take  the  popular  vote 
on  the  propriety  of  calling  a  CoDvencion.  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Coo- 
alitution  ot  the  Stale.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  the  2l8t.  The  bill  provides  for 
■  special  election,  to  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  May  next,  to  Take  the 
sense  of-lhe  people  on  the  ()ueation  of  assembling  a  Reform  Convention.  If 
they  approve  that,  a  second  election  ia  to  be  held  on  the  Rrst  Wednesday  of  Sep- 
teaiber,  for  a  choice  of  Delegates  to  ssid  Convention ;  and  a  special  election  in 
Jnne,  1851.  to  take  the  vote  upon  the  Constitution  which  may  be  framed.  A. 
majority  of  totas  will  decide  each  election. 


Massachosetts  aud  DtsnBiow. — la  the  Massacbnsetts  Legistatare,  Febm- 
try  ISlh,  on  the  queatiou  of  giving  petitioners  for  a  dissoltition  of  the  Union  leave 
to  withdraw,  the  vote  stood,  yeas.  2fi8 :  naya,  1 — the  latter  being  Mr.  Talmao, 
of  Worcester.  The  Boston  Rcpubl'Lcan  (Free  Soil)says.  that  at  •  private  meet- 
ing held  in  this  city  by  the  few  who  give  directiqp  to  aAain,  itliaabeai]  decided 
to  abandon  the  Wiimot  Proviso. 
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Ai^BAHA  ARD  TBX  1TASHVILI.E  CoHrENTioit. — Tfaa  Lepslsturs  of  Ala- 
bama baa  appointed  the  followiDg  delegates  to  represent  that  State,- in  the 
Sontbern  CoDinntkiD,  to  be  faehl  at  Naahiiile,  Tenn.,  OD  the  Srit  oC  June  next : 

For  Ifui  First  Omgraaojuil  Dwfrict.— William  D.  Donn,  of  Mobile;  T.  B. 
Bethea,  of  Wilcox;  Borwell  Bofkia,  of  Mobile;  Robert  V.  Montague,  of 
Mnrecgo.  ' 

For  the  rSecotu^— Geo.  Geo.  W.OaoD.JefferaooBDfibEd.BeabenC.  Shorter, 
and  Hod.  George  Goldtbwaite. 

Far  the  TWri.— Howel  RoBe,  of  Coaca;  John  G.  Winter,  of  Dallaa  ; 
Andrew  B.  Moore,  of  Ferrj;  William  S.  Phillips,  of  Dallas. 

For  ike  Fourth Newton  L.  Whitfield,  of  Tatcalooia ;  Joshaa  L.  Martin,  of 

Tnscalooea ;  John  Grwin,  of  Greene  ;  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  of  Greene. 

For  the  ft/t*.— Daniel  Colemao,  of  Limestone;  Jeue  W.  Gartb,  of  Mor- 
gan ;  William  Cooper,  of  Fraoklio ;  James  H.  Weakly,  of  Lauderdale. 

For  the  Sixth.— Georgt  P.  Bierne,  of  Madison;  James  M.Gre,  of  Marshall; 
Jamea  M.  Greene,  of  JackiOD ;  W.  O.  Wioaton,  of  DeKalb. 

/W  the  £»«n(^.— Alexander  White,  of  Talladega;  Thomaa  A.  Walker,  of 
Benton;  George  S.  Walden,  of  Cherokee;  Charles  McLemore,  of  Chambers. 

For  the  Slate  al  Large. — Hon.  Beojamtu  Fitzpatrick,  Hon.  Jobo  A.  Camp- 
bell, Hod.  Wm.  M.  Murpby ,  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Judge,  Hon.  John  A.  Winston, 
Hon.  L.  P.  Walker,  Hod.  Nicholas  Da*ia,  Hon.  James  Abercrombia. 

GnmeiA  and  the  Nasbville  Convertioh. — The  Legislature  of  Georgia 
has  appointed  the  following  persons  to  attend  the  NashTille  Convention  :~Mr. 
McAllistor,  Ex-GoToroor  McDonald,  Judge  Law,  and  Charles  Dougherty. 

A  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Georgia  Le^iataCure  have  isaaed  a  protest 
Bgaioat  the  resotntioo  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  tbe  necessary  mode  of  re- 
dress, should  New- Mexico  be  adniitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  by  Congress, 
aa  they  consider  Congress  has  the  right  to  admit  soy  terntory  as  a  State,  if 
they  have  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Tbe  Georgia  House  of  Assembly  have  passed  a  bill  reorganizing  Cougressional 
diatriets.  The  Whigs,  at  one  time,  during  the  debate  on  the  subject,  left  the 
Honse  in  a  body,  but  subsequently  returned. 

Corhecticut  State  Contention. — The  Democratic  State  CoDvaotioa  of 
Connecticut  was  held  at  Middletown,  on  the  13th  instant.  The  following  are 
the  nominations : — For  Governor,  Thamai  H.  Seymour ;  for  Lieut.  Governor, 
Charles  H.  Pond;  for  SecroUry,  Hiram  Weed;  for  Treasurer,  Henry  D.' 
Smith ;  for  Comptroller,  Rufus  G.  Pinney. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  passed  strongly  approTing  the  aub-treasnry  sys- 
tem, and  all  the  other  measures  advocated  generally  by  that  party,  before  tbe 
^lation  of  the  alavery  queslioni^  Tbe  convention  refused  to  enterttdn  rcaolu- 
tioiu  touching  slavery  in  the  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PENNSTLTAtiu  AND  THE  Unioh. — A  great  Democratic  UnioD  Meeting  was 
beld  in  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  ult..  to  oppose  tbe  fanatical  efforts  of  the  free-soil 
1  and  abolition  agitators,  to  sever  the  Untan. 

GEoaoiA  Election. — Mr.  Jackson,  Democrat,  ia  elected  to  CangrNafron 
Geor^n. 
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NOTICES    OP    NEW   BOOKS. 

Soorr**  WoHKs. — Thk  Amisicim  iLLuiiiMiTiD  AgBOTBroiiD  editioD  of  tho  WiTSM-ml 
Ndtiu  ;  EmbelliBhad  with  tinted  eDgnTmgg,  bv  H.  W.  U««ritt    Hewitt,  TiUot- 
■OD  &  Co.,  39  BeekmaD-*L,  N.  Y. 
Th«  Hiwad  namber  of  (his  beau^al  edition  i«  "  Ths  Bride  of  Lammermoor."    Thb 

tutbesDJnslljoiillsd  one  of  tbe  most  fiaiahed  of  Bcott'i  talea.  Tbe  (trong  aeoH  of 
tbe  spirit  of  f&^]«D  tpbicb  perrtdei  tbe  atorj  oppreuas  wilbirtenie  iDtereBt  (be  miod 
or  the  reader,  and  probftbl;  imparu  to  bioi  aometbing  of  the  tane  oF  the  gnat  aatbaT'i 
miod.  &t  the  time  of  ita  canipoutioa.    When  he   dictated  its  details  he  was  laboring 

— ' ■" """" —  "   — ""   ""'-  by  violent  remedies,  that  oa  his  recoTetr  ho 

The  ioimilable  character  of  old  Caleb  Balder- 

.._,..  -■"ig   devotedneas,  and   praclioiil  }akes,  whid 

■tamp  his  cbaracter  with  the  impress  of  trnlb,  baa  been  charged,  (u  ezSiggerated  hj 
critics,  alterl;  incompetent  to  scan  the  powers  of  the  ereal  maater.  The  atyle  of  tbe 
edition  doeaffreat  credit  lo  the  publiabera,  and  tlie  iltuatratiuua,  on  tinted  paper,  by 
Mr.  U.  W.  Hewitt,  are  of  a  bigh  character.  That  gentleman  baa  recently,  in  New- 
York,  deliTerBdlectureaapon  tbe  wnrkaof  the  "  Wizard  of  (he  North,"  developng  tbe 
most  intimate  suqaatDtaoce  with  tbe  acenee  he  haa  atndied  as  an  artist- 
Cons  CHrTiOM ;  its  PreTantioD  and  Care  by  the  Water  Treatment.     By   Joel  Shaw. 

12mo.  pp.  386.     New-Yotk  :  Fowlera  &  Wella. 

Doctors  diaagree  ao  much  now^^daji,  that  medical  booka  are  in  greater  request 
•mODg  the  people  than  formerly.  Man  like  to  examine  for  tbemaelvei  the  ayalem) 
which  profe«a  la  give  the  remedy  for  all  the  ''  91s  which  fleah  is  hair  lo,"  and  heme 
etery  mode  of  practice  has  ita  manual  aod  taxl-bonk,  adapted  to  popalar  oae.  Tbe 
sindy  of  medical  booka,  however,  ia  not  uioally  tbougbt  toeiertagood  iofluence  on 
the  health.  Mtioh  learning  in  thia  reapect  makes  the  atudent  aick,  aod  produces  in  him 
the  aymptomsof  the  very  diaeaae  be  most  wishes  to  avoid.  The  booka  on  (he  Water  Cure, 
we  have  abaerved,  are  not  oiually  liable  lo  tbia  objection,  inaamuch  as  they  (real  mora 
particularly  of  the  prevention  of  disease  by  regimen  and  diet,  than  of  its  cnre  by  potent 
and  daogerons  medicines.  In  this  point  of  view,  their  peiuaal  may  tend  to  the  preaar- 
vation  of  health,  as  well  as  to  furnish  tbe  reader  teiih  a  store  of  valoable  physiologic^ 
knowledge.  We  have  no  fears  of  the  too  free  oae  of  water,  either  internally  or  exter- 
nally, ana  wouid  gladly  eee  oxohaiigod  for  it  tbe  "  periloua  atuff"  which  often  covera 
the  anrfsce,  or  derangoa  the  interior.  But  even  tbe  pure  and  aimple  element  of  water 
sboold  not  be  applied  to  medical  nnrposes  withonts  compelent  guide. 

The  present  work  is  an  admirable  compendium  of  the  best  du-eclinn 
eattOQ  of  water,  acooropaniod  wilh  important  suggestions  from  tbe  eiperien 
anthor.  Its  instmciians  with  regard  to  the  gradual  approach  of  cooinrnptive  diaeases, 
the  maoagemaat  of  tbeir  Protean  aymptoms,  and  tbe  meana  of  arresting  their  feBrfal 
propvss,  to  say  the  least,  are  well  worthy  of  tbe  attentioD  of  the  invalid.  No  person, 
who  bos  reason  to  think  tbat  hii  constitution  inherits  tbe  seeds  of  consumption,  or  that 
it  baa  already  commenced  ils  inroads  upon  bis  frame,  should  neglect  to  p  ~  ' '  "  '~ 
possesiion  of  tbe  conleota  of  (his  book.    They  are  plain,  lucid,  practical,  tr 


Tbi  WoBu  o*  J.  rivNrMoni  Coons.— Tni  Bid  Bovsai  \  Tale:  By  tbaaitborof 

"the  Bpy,"  "the  Pilot,"  &c.,  &c.,  revised,  corrected,  aod  iliuairated,  with  aDewb- 

trodactioa,  nolea,  &c.,  by  the  author.     Oeorge  P,  Putnam,  1 5i  Broadway. 

"  The  Red  Rover"  forms  the  third  vnlnme  of  the  beautiful  standard  edition  now  in 

conrae  of  poblioation  by  Mr.  Palnam.    This  was  the  moat  snccesafut,  as  it  remains  the 

most  popniar  of  all  Mr.  Cooper'a  wocka.    It  was  the  work  of  a  few  moalbs  in  Paris, 

where  it  was  printed.    The  great  power  of  Mr.  Cooper  npoa  the  sea  is  here  developed 

with  the  moat  brilliant  sueceu,  and  It  will  remain  an  enduring  mouamencofhisgeDias- 

Tbe  beantifal  manner  in  which  this  standard  edition  ia  "  got  np,"  aniform  with  Irriiig'a 

works,  does  great  credit  to  the  pnbliaher. 

ScBHiTi  &  ZmuHrr's  Clissicii.  Sibics. — Cicxbo.     Lea  ft  Blancbard. 

This  is  a  very  neat  edidon  of  tbe  greti  Roman  omtioos,  adminbly  adapted  to  tbe  nta 
of  schools.  The  text  is  (hat  at  Orellu'  edilioiL  Host  of  the  emendationa  ara  uf  K. 
Kloti.    It  oontains  also  a  life  of  Oicaro. 
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Thb  HiatoaT  ot  E>eu>t>,  from  Aa  Inraiuii  of  Jaliai  OBur  to  ifaa  Abdication  of 

Jamei  II.,  1663.     Bj  David  Hume,  Ev].    A  new  edition,  with  the  Butfaor'i  last  colw 

lectiona  uid  improTement* ;  to  wbich  ii  prefixed  a  tbon  kccoonl  of  hii  life,  writtaa 

by  himtelf.    Pbillipt,  Sampnn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Ths  valnabie  edition  of  Hume'*  England,  uaabridged,  which  hai  been  In  ooune  of 
publioation  bj  MeHn.  Fbillipi.  SimpMii,'  &  Co.,  ia  now  eomplated. 

Tbe  concloding  Tolnme  embrace!  a  ver;  earelblly  pruared  index  to  the  whole  work, 
wbich.  for  pnrpoM*  offaiilorical  reTeranee,  was  deemed  inditpenuble. 

The  above,  in  conjunction  with  the  "  Biiaton  Library  Edition"  of  Macanlay'a  contin- 
BBlioD  of  Hams,  i>  now  tie  onlji  v»i/orm  edition  of  the  two  aalhora  puhlitbed  in  this 
oonntTj.    They  are  aold  together,  or  aeparalely,  at  69  ceoti  per  Tolame. 

Nu  one  ihoold  neglect  availing  themaelvea  of  thii  opportanity  of  supplying  their 
Ubrariei  with  hiaCoriea  ao  necanary  to  haTe  at  band,  more  eapeeially  wbcra  young 
people  are  going  ihraugli  a  conne  of  history.  The  volnmea  are  of  very  conrenient 
■ue  and  admirable  type.  '' 

The  same  enterpriaing  hoau  have  alao  in  hand,'"  The  Hintory  of  the  Declme  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Emgire."  By  Edirird  Gibbon.  Ew).  With  notea,  by  Bev.  H.  U. 
Milman.     The  anabridged  work  will  be  compriaed  in  aix  volamei,  nnifbrm  with  tbe 
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volame.     A  »olii 
w  nearly  ready. 

hombille.     D.  Applelon  &  Co.,  SOO  Broi 

Thla  i>  coafeuedly  b;  no  meani  a  poetic  age.  The  mosca,  like  the  Iftrt  brilliant  Kena  of 
adrama,  passed  behind  a  cnruin  wnea  the  pea  of  Byron  dropped  from  his  band.  How 
intensely  aoever  the  fire  of  genitu  may  burn  within  the  bresst  of  a  poet,  be  finda  no  re- 
sponsive warmlh  in  Ibis  busy,  coldly  calcnlating  world  ;  and  he  ccaaea  to  give  ntterscce 
tu  strains  that  caonat  be  appreciated.  Here  and  there  a  icintillation  of  genius  shinea 
Ibrtb.  to  be  aeeu  only  like  the  meteon  by  the  few  heaven-wonbipers,  whilst  other* 
ncrifice  to  Bomnoi.  Elfreide  carriea  n>  back  to  the  poetic  age,  when  the  Cambrian 
lyres,  attuned  to  patriotism,  became  a  nation's  bulwark,  and  attained  tbe  honors  of  mar* 
lyrdom.  It  ia  lo  that  a^e  which  the  poet  refers  the  discovery  of  New-England  by  the 
NQnnanB.and  of  their  deeds  be  aings. 

Mb>oibi  or  TBI  Lin  ihd  WRtTmoa  or  Txomai  Ca^Luss,  D.D.,  LL.  D.  By  hii 
son-in-law,  the  Eev.  WilHain  Hanna,  LL.  D.  Three  vela.  Harper  Brothera. 
The  history  of  a  great  and  vigocoos  mind,  which  has  left  its  impress  upon  tbe  age,  ia 
always  a  matter  of  deep  interest,  and  all  hough  Dr.  Chalmera  bad  what  is  usually  lermed 
the  advantagea  nfa  college  education,  his  was  a  nature  chat  wonld  not  llie  leaa  have 
manireaCed  iia  cbaracterlatics,  left  entirely  lo  it*  owh  reaourcaa.  In  tbe  present  volume 
the  workinga  of  that  powerful  mind  are  clearly  delineated  in  the  jiul  arrangement  of 
materiala.  famished  moatly  by  himself,  and  the  reader  cannot  rise  from  the  peroaal  of 
the  volume  without  the  imprestion  of  deep  reverence  for  him  to  whoaa  memory  tlM 
"  free  church"  will  be  a  lasting  and  fitting  monument. 

DicTiDKiRr  or  Mxchihicb,  Eiraiis  V/omx  *bd  EiiaisixMua.    Oliver  Byrne,  BdiUr. 

V.  Applelon  &  Co. 

This  great  work  proareaea  steadily,  having  reached  its  4tb  nnmbar,  which  com- 
|»iae«  steam  boilers,  bolting  mill,  bond,  boriug  tools,  and  brickmaking.  Tbe  CDmprefaeo- 
siveoeaa  with  which  (hs  snbjecla  are  treated,  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  are 
illostrared,  conspire  lo  make  ihiione  of  the  mostdeairableworka. 

Thc  Modihii  Honaiwiri,  or  M^nag^re  ;  Comprising  nearly  1,000  receipla  ibr  tbe  eco- 
nomic and  jnilicious  [ireparalion  of  every  meal  of  We  day,  with  those  of  ihe  Han«rr 
■ad  Sick-room,  andminutedireetioasfor  Family  management  in  alt  its  branches.     lU 


Igalratedwilhengravings.    By  Alalia  8oyer,aalhoror the  "GastrouomicHegeneralOr." 

Edited  by  an  American  Houaokeeper.      D.  Applelon  &.  Co.,  SOO  Broadway. 

Dr.  Johnaon,  alluding  to  dinners,  osed  to  remark  that,  "  that  which  a  mao  dues  three 

hnndred  and  siity-Gve  timas  in  a  lear,  is  worth  doing  welt,"  and  those  who  think  aa 

well  of  the  two  remaning  meals  of  the  day.  may  oonsidar  that  1,0D5  meals  lo  be  pre- 

ered  for  the  human  stomach,  in  tbe  course  ofa  year,  becomaa  a  nutter  of  very  peat 
portauoe,  mote  eapeeially  U  the  bead  of  a  large  lamil/.    To  pnpai«  theae  properlj 
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ft  ••  rsqniate  to  health  ■■  Id  oatafart  ux)  aoraoiny. 


aitkui  of  Boyer  di 

pablubed  by  the  MciMn.  Applslon,  is  worth  Ibem  sU.  A  ihanmgh  ncqaaintuice  with 
the  profDund  sul^eot  of  which  he  treaU,  woald  ba  batter  ■pprociatsil  bj  ■  Urger  cirda 
of  "  admiriDg  triendi,"  then  the  beat  critioiam  upon  Hamlet. 

Tai  WnTiR  Cnai.— BuLwiR  and  Forbii  on  Water  TnaATViKT.  Edited,  with  ad- 
ditioaai  matter,  by  Rolind  S.  HoushioD,  AM.,  M.D.  New-York:  Geo.  P.  Faloam. 
BiFiHiiHci  IN  WiTiR  Odri  ;  A  familiar  eipoiition  of  tba  Principloa  and  Beaolta  of 
Water  Treatment,  ia  the  curs  of  acnte  and  chnmic  diaeawi,  illmtntad  by  namaraaa 
oaeisiD  the  practice  of  the  aatbor;  &c.,  &o.  By  Mary  S.  Oora  NichoU.  Water  Car* 
Phyaioian,  author  of  Leotnrea  to  Ladiei  oa  Anatomy  and  Fhyiiolagy,  &a.  New-. 
,       York-.  Fowlera  &.  Wellj. 

Water  Cnrew  abt;  a  "regular"  and  an  "  irregukr"  foct ;  a  maacaliaa  and  afemi- 
Binefict ;  a  faet  with  the  two  diplomaa  of  "  A.-M.,  M.  D."  attached  to  it;  a  fact  with 
^kii,  acioiwe,  an  earoeat,  womanly  philonthrophy,  and  the  world'i  diploma  of  pod- 
lioii  and  succeaa.  each  exemplified  io  the  two  works, — two  out  of  a  nnmsroai  and  in- 
creaaiaB  boat — eolighteoing  ibe  world  as  to  the  great  fact  that  nature  beitcurea  the  die- 
aaaea  of  diilization  with  her  own  medicines. 

WeooutroTert  no  theory  in  soy  tag  tbiai  the  teaahera  of  no  recognized  svatem  of  mO- 
dice]  icience  aad  practice  will  deDoance  ui,  at  Ihia  day,  for  saying  that  all  the  poisoin 
ezpressad  from  noisome  weeds,  or  tortured  from  the  minemi  world  in  the  chemiat't 
alembic,  can  equal  God's  blessed  sunlight — the  earth's  envelopment  of  vital  air — the 
eiercite  that  invigoralea  eveiy  mnscle  and  gives  lose  to  every  nerve,  or  last  and  chief 
of  all,  the  pure  and  beaaliful  water,  the  free  and  ever^changing  element  that  bloiioa 
Da  in  dew  and  rain,  in  rill  and  river,  in  lake  and  ocean. 

Shall  ore  compare  with  these,  the  nauseous  drugs  of  the  pfaarmacopeas  1  Will  airy 
Profeaaor  or  Doctor  of  any  school  compare  mercury  to  saotbinfl  ;  or  opium  to  that  air 
which  God  breathed  into  man's  nostrils,  "  the  breath  oflifa;"  or  antimony  to  the  great 
parifying  element  of  natnre  t  The  first  priucipte  of  alMpathy  is  that  all  medicines  are 
poisons.  The  fonndatian  of  bomcBpathy  is,  that  the  agents  to  be  used  in  curing  a  die- 
eaie  are  such  as  would  produce  it — "  aimilia  similibus  anr«ntur."  The  advocalea  of 
Water  Cure  offer  us  the  agreeable  assorance  tbat  disease  is  to  be  cured  by  the  ageaclai 
of  health,  and  not  by  poisons  in  large  or  small  doses.  If  the  aystsDiig  weakened,  cor- 
rupted and  depraved,  our  doctors  give  us  drugs  whose  natural  effaot  is — they  allege — 
In  still  further  weaken,  corrupt,  and  deprave  ;  but  if  an  all-bountiful  natare  bas  ao  im- 
plaatedia  as  the  springs  of  life,  that  with  time  atid  patience  we  may  triampb  over 
tjiaaics  and  docurs,  we  msy,  and  are,  diitmstfully  leaking  throngh  the  Materia  Medi- 
ea,  or  knowingly  inspect  the  contents  of  any  corner  drug  shop,  and  reflecting  that  the 
kainan  oonslitution  can,  and  does  in  many  coses,  endure  them  and  ila  own  depraTitie* — 
belingly  exclaim  with  the  oft-qnoled  Paalmist,  "  We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made!'' 

Let  ns  not  eiaageiate.  Among  the  moat  popular  of  the  mediclnea  in  oommon  oae, 
we  have  the  paralyBen,  aconite  and  hemlock,  aikd  the  ooovalHvea,  ilrychnia  and  prua- 
nc  acid,  and  the  deterifacienls,  henbane,  atramuniam,  and  deadly  nightshade — seven 
poiaona,  the  most  virulent  and  tndden  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  nature.  Using  these, 
we  can  only  wonder  that  the  virus  uf  Ibe  rattle-snake,  or  the  aaliva  of  bydrof^obia  waa 
not  added  to  tba  list,  and  dealt  out  to  anHering  invalids  on  the  aothori^  of  formal  re- 
cipes. Next  to  these  we  have  the  leu  active,  but  still  powerful  poisons,  opium,  cin- 
obona,  digitalis,  scammony,  gamboge,  hellebore,  (correctly  characterized  by  its  fint, 
and  very  mildly  by  ita  lost  syllable.)  crolan  oil,  colccynth,  and  a  long  list  of^vegetabls 
poiaoDS ;  aa  if  the  whole  veaetalila  kingdom  had  been  ransacked,  and  when  any  (ub- 
ilanca  was  found,  Cetid  to  the  amell,  nanaeous  to  the  taate,  and  deadly  in  ita  actKNi,  it 
followed  tbat  men  must  take  it  for  medicine— for  health. 

This  common  sense  view  of  the  matter  of  medicine  is  beoomingao  oommon  a  aeiiae, 
that  the  wisest  of  our  doctors  of  the  old  school  are  giving  leas  and  less  medicine  daily, 


while  a  new  sohool  ii  rapidly  rising,  whose  practitioners  give  to  very  little  of  any  poi- 
■on,  that  the  only  wonder  is,  that  they  think  it  worth  their  while  to  give  any.  Tb« 
thonaand-millionth  partofa  grain  nf  either  charcoal  or  calomel,  opiom  or  oyater  shell, 
would  not  be  missed,  one  vrould  think ;  and  if  the  experiment  were  tried,  it  might  be 
bond  thBtacareiat  regimen,  pore  diet,  attention,  aympathy,  good  nnraiDg,  and,  aa  soaM  ' 
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niagiae,  the  nugnctiim  of  aitrong  minded  aod  eood  iotentiiiaed  pbTuoha,  wilh  tfas 
>id  of  Ebe  rii  ntdicalrix  Bo/iire,  might  do  ■omathing  in  *carsble«BiB  of  diwaw,  even 
if  the  billionth  or  qiuutilUouth  of  a  grain  of  erouaacha  poiaDU  u  cuprum  or  Toratrun 
wera  Bccideutally  omiUed. 

Far  be  it  from  ua  tu  do  iajuitica  to  allopallrr  aod  boDKBpathy,  irhoae  profaanora  and 
fractiliotiflrg  monopolize,  in  the  strict  leaie  of  that  mach  iujured  word,  lo  large  a  *huro 
of  tbis  world'i  wisdom  in  regard  to  health.  We  hambly  trnat  that  we  have  no  preju- 
dices 1  and  to  prove  tbat  ws  hare  none,  we  are  willing  to  give  the  devil — ar, 
leet  this  siogaUr  nomber  be  an  injnstice — all  deviU  their  due;  and  with  thia  honeat 
end  in  view,  let  na  turn  back  to  a  canaiderotion  of  the  Water  Cure  and  ila  two  profea* 
•on,  whoso  workii  we  are  reviewiog — the  gentleman  with  bia  two  collegiate  diplomaa, 
and  Ihe  lady  with  none,  Dnleaa  the  gratitode  of  her  reader*  and  paiienta  may  award  her 
one.  Mlh  Blackwell  has  proved  that  a  womaa  may  be  made  an  M.  D.,  by  a  regularly 
chartered  cx>l1eg6,  though  that  ia  no  Bpecial  matter  of  gratulatioD,  aJnoe  many  a  donkey 
has  been  the  recipieol  of  the  same  honor ;  but  Mrs.  Gore  Nichols  baa  done  something 
more,  in  showing  how  a  brave,  reaolute,  and  eothusiaatic  ^voman  could  make  her  way 
agaiiut  all  the  prrjadicea  of  the  world,  wilfaout  one.  Onr  nae  of  the  word  enthusiaatio 
may  not  pKjparly  convey  onr  idea,  tn  ita  application  to  Mrs.  Nichols.  That  she  baa 
been  brave  and  resolute,  her  life,  in  all  ila  itmaglva  and  trials,  bean  witneia  i  bat  by 
Khat  we  have  called  eathosiasm,  Ibrihe  want  of  a  better  term,  we  mean  that  lofty  and 
religiotu  feeling,  with  which  her  life  and  writinn  are  alike  imbued,  and  which  ha* 
made  her  regard  her  profeasional  work  as  a  saored  du^,  to  which  Piovidenca  called 
her,  and  in  toe  proaecution  of  which,  for  the  benefit  of  science,  and  the  good  of  her 
aei,  she  has  ihown  something  of  the  devotion  of  a  Joan  of  Arc,  in  a  better  cause  than 
the  fortunes  of  a  dissnlute  monarch ;  and  sure  wa  are  that  whatever  of  good  may  ba 
contained  in  the  Water  Oore  system,  will  bo  folly  developed  by  so  able  a  pracdtuner 
aa  Mrs.  Nichola,  with  or  without  a  diploma. 

To  return,  then,  to  Water  Cure,  and  tlie  volumes  we  are  reviewing.  Tbe  work,  edited 
by  Dr.  Houghton,  ii  made  up  maioty  of  thecontribuliona  of  three  writers,  all  known  to 
fame — Balwer,  tbe  novBliat,  Dr.  Forbea,  the  medical  author  and  reviewer,  and  Dr. 
Wilson,  all  bigh  trans-atlantic  anthoriLiea.  The  wide.apread  bme  of  Bnlwer  baa  endow- 
ed anvlhiug  that  he  may  writs  with  an  allopathic  polen(^,  and  it  ia  well  when  such 
an  inmieuce  is  eierciseii  in  favor  uf  the  world's  bealth  and  happines.  The  early  and 
extempore  camp  of  Water  Cure  devotees  rejoiced  greatly  when  he  came  oat  in  ■ 
London  monthly,  as  a  supporter  of  ibeir  eanae.  Bolwer  never  wrote  a  more  earnest 
chapter  than  ibe  one  that  recorded  his  melancholy  and  hopeles*  breaking  down  from 
literary  labor  and  its  fashionable  concern ilaiits.  ai^  his  resloiation  by  the  Water  Cure, 
at  the  apringa  of  Malvern.  The  earnest  tmtbrnlDess-«f  his  grateful  commendatjons  of 
Ihe  water  treatment,  made  lor  it  thonmnds  of  eiperimentera  and  disciples  in  all  parti 
of  ihe  world.  Tbe  IhorouEhly  demonatrative  and  profoundly  scientilia  review  of  Dr. 
Forbes,  coming  from  one  otthe  ablest  profesura  of  Uie  old  school,  vras  aUo  aalect(w)  ha 
Dr.  Houghton,  with  excellent  judgment;  while  Dr,  Wilson's  Chapters  on  the  skii 
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by  which  health  may  be  preserved  or  restored,  la  clear  and  (brcible.  and  c 
would  give  him  fpw  patients  among  those  who  read  and  follow  its  teacbiuga.  If  all 
docutra  sbonld  write  such  essays,  and  all  readera  profit  by  them,  ihe  physicians  would 
have  tu  live  on  the  sale  of  their  books,  for  there  would  ba  little  call  for  prescriptiona. 
Tbe  ''eiperience"  of  Mrs.  Qore  Nichols  is  a  very  different  volnme.  It  teaches  the 
aame  lessons,  bat  its  groat  merit  is  in  its  straight-forward  and  evidently  tratbful  account 
of  the  resulta  of  the  water  treatment,  in  the  core  of  a  great  variety  of  the  moat  distress- 
ing and  dauijerous  diseasaa.  irom  acacletina  and  measlea,  to  ibip-lever  and  cholera. 
The  facta  of  this  book  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call  for  proTesBional  and  poblic  investi- 
gation. The  royal  societies  of  England  and  Fiance  have  often  appointed  commiaaiona 
to  solemnly  examine  statamanla,  chums,  and  alleged  facts,  of  far  lesa  importance  la 
mankind  than  tbaae  which  aresel  forth  in  tbe  modest  volume  of  this  singular  and  gifted 
woman.  If  tbe  diseases  ol  infancy  can  be  robbed  of  all  their  temra;  if  malignant 
^phus  can  be  cut  short  in  four  or  five  days;  if  the  small-poi  can  be  cnred  without 
danger  or  mutilation  ;  if  the  cholera  becomes  manageable  i  if  the  diseases  of  femalaa  is 
tbeir  hydra  aspect,  are  not  merely  palliated,  but  absolutely  cured ;  if  chronic  diseases, 
the  opprobiam  of  medicine,  give  place  to  the  vigor  ofa  healthy  rqnvenatinn  ;  if  child- 
birth, that  terror  of  civilization,  is  deprived  of  its  paia  and  danger,  by  Ihe  procease*  of 
Water  Core,  at  admiiuatMad  and  diractad  by  a  woman,  sorely  the  woitd  has  new!  M 
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,.t,  ih»tdjthi>mil^ectgf  ffaler  Oara,  in  intiieoryand  iniU  prBOlicB«,u  worthT 

of  invettigalion.  It  demonils  h  Ikir  hmring,  and  it  will-havs  il,  if  iiot  froni  ths  medt- 
mI  proieHioD,  framthe  growing  intelligence  at  the  psople.  Tbe  liaet  are  pasged;  the 
ban  are  broken  down.  Leuned  prafeasora  may  (till  talk  of  the  firofmiim  wigai ;  bal 
thej  will  aooD  learn  that  nolhing  ia  too  aacrod  for  bvaatigation  which  beloDgi  to  tbs 
prosre*ei''0  development  of  bunani^. 

PoKHa.    B7  Alonzo  Lewia.    B.  B.  Han;.     Boaten.    1S50. 

■'  Wbu  tkB  pronrt  Irlnnipb  oftka  InjMrli]  lord. 
Whom  serritfl  Ranw  obey'd,  Had  yet  ibhorrvd. 

That  left!  ILkeqeM  of  (ho  (rood  and  jut, 

Whal  .piaad  ffomface  lo  ^«^o  that  wouderlnf  airt 

Tht  ihouRhi  of  Bruiu.  I  for  he  vu  not  Ihare  I 

Thai  BbMOCO  pror'd  bi>  worth— Ihat  abaaoca  &l'i 

Hii  nenarr  on  iba  Jonglai  mind."— A|rr«ik 
Wf  have  heretofore  had  occaiion  to  ipeak  of  the  ihortHJominga  of  Mr.  Griawold*! 
book  of  American  Poeta — and  to  remark  that  a  book  pretendiog  to  embrace  all 
American  poett  ahonld  not  exclude  anv.  at  leaatnot  known  and  popular  onea.  We  al- 
iude  now  to  particnlar  omiHiona.  Why  waa  be  omitted  t  Tbst  ia  the  qncition  aaked 
by  thonaandi — for  Alonzo  Lewia  ihe  "  Lynn  Bard,  "  ji  known  and  read  in  both  bomb- 
p^erea.  He  waa  one  of  the  earlieat  of  our  latter  poeli — of  tbe  140  poeti  whom  Mr. 
<^awold  haa  nouced  rather  more  than  100  bave  come  aponthe  alage  since  Mr.  Lewia'f 
firatTolunie  waa  pabliahed;  and  with  the  exception  of  aome  lii  or  eight  of  onr  leading 
poeta,  there  ia  none  whoaa  poema  are  oftener  read,  or  better  remerabered — iii  editjona 
have  been  sold — tbe  eeventh  is  now  befora  ua.  It  ii  not  poeaible  that  Mr.  Griawold  ia 
ignorant  of  Mr.  Lewis'a  poema.  or  indifferent  to  their  mbnt.  Tbe  qneition  then  recura, 
why  il  a  notice  of  him  omitted  in  Mr.  Q.'s  book  1  If  It  raaalta  from  any  private  piqne 
aucb  a  motive  ;■  anworthy  of  Mr.~.Orijwo1d'a  fame;  and  inatead  of  rendering  Mr.  Lewia 
Isai  known,  it  defeata  it*  own  object,  and  makei  him  in  fact  hotter  remembered,  aa 
the  qneatioD  ao  often  aaked,  why  la  he  omitted  T  fiiei  his  memory  more  Jadeliblv  upon 
the  mind,  aa  it  ainglea  bim  ont  from  a  multitude  of  nnmeB,  like  a  aingle,  bright  alar 
apart  from  the  Galaxy.  This  il  probably  one  reaaon  why  Mr  Lewia'a  poema  are  M 
mnch  Bought  for,  and  lo  much  read — wby  aotnany  edition!  of  big  poema  have  beenaold 
the  few  paat  yeara.  Mr.  Lewia  baa  many  frieoda,  and  bis  poema  bave  macv  admireia, 
and  hi*  production!  will  doobtleaa  be  re^  much  more  in  future  even  than  tbey  are  at 
present. 

I,  which,  in  the  eatimatiDnor  all  n 
hiatory  of  an  American  town  ever  written. 

It  ia  iu  foot  a  perfect  Ihodel  of  a  towo  history.  Many  a  worn  and  aailed,  and  jat 
earefully  kept  cop^  of  this  hiatory  may  be  leen  iu  the  bomea  of  tbe  farmers  of  New- 
England.  UoiDtaios  tbe  beat  proae  tribute  to  woman  that  we  ever  nw,  or  ever  ei- 
pacl  to  see.  It  baa  been  more  read  Iban  an;  similar  work  ever  published  in  thia 
country.  Its  sn'le  iaclasaic,  its  descriptioos  graphic,  and  its  elocidation  of  the  character 
and  mauners  of  the  aboriginei  and  the  early  whiu  seltlera  of  New-England,  eilenaive 
■nd  highly  interesting. 

In  the  poems  of  Mr.  Lewia  there  ii  a  aimplicity  and  auncerity  which  evidently  dome 
from  the  heart,  and  therefore  go  to  the  heart.  Tbe  longest  poem,  entitled  Love,  isin  two 
Cantos,  and  depicu  the  divine  and  human  love,  in  phases  of  great  lifht  and  beaaty. 

Among  the  amaller  poems  are  many  pieces  of  eiquisits  beauty  and  lovelineas.  ex- 
bibiUug  great  command  oI'langnagB,  a  happy  taleut  of  venificatiou,  and  ahowingthcor 
author  to  be  poaseasedofaheartiremnlonsly  alive  to  all  Ihe  beanlie*  of  nature,  andilaa 
of  an  ear  exquiaitely  modified  to  tbe  euphony  of  verse.  It  will  be  difficult  throtigboot 
the  volume  to  find  a  falsa  rhyme,  or  alms  tbe  rhythm  of  which  ianot  perfect. 

Wirii  thia  brief  notice  we  bid  adieu  to  Mr.  Lewia  for  f- •  ■— -■ —  •-  ■-" 

him  again  either  in  verse  or  prose ;  and  in  tbe  mean  lii 
liule  volume  to  theaHectionate  ngtice  of  onr  readers. 

AaiiDiL  Bbfort  or  thi  CoHHtssioitiR  or  Pitints  for  tbi  Yiar  ia4B, 

With  the  advent  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  one  of  the  moatimportant  appoisU 
menla  ever  made,  was  that  of  Hun.  Edmund  Burke,  to  the  head  of  the  Patent  (^Ree,  who 

■o  eouipicaouily  and  efficisntlydefended  the  great  di 
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gTMtlj  to  the  *ietoi7  which  cmiwned  that  hard  fiiDEbt  cainpwgn.  From  that 
tiina  tba  openitioiu  of  the  Fstenl  Office  ma med  a  cbarmcter  which  iolBrested  not  merelj 
ibe  patentee*  or  inveutioDS.  but  the  macB  of  pracIicHl  and  accurate  ioformation  upon  all 
indndrial  mbjects,  wbich  thtrf  emtiracec],  at  once  atliacted  the  attenlian  of  Ibe  whale 
CODiiaiiDitT.  It  was  clear  that  a  master-iniDd  of  great  clearncMand  force  whb  laboring 
jlligenllT  tor  the  welfare  of  all  claiaea.  b;  ibe  diuemj  nation  of  that  scientific  and  aieful 
knowleage  wbich  it  the  aarest  gtiBraoIee  of  succen  in  moat  puruiis.  and  wbich  is  india- 
penaable  to  the  developmeat  oflboee  free-trade  principle*,  thai  the  anlhor  of  the 
oriebraled '*  Bundleonnd"  letteniotbe  WaihingtOD  UnioD.Mr.  Burke  had  rOBucceaifnl]; 
pnimalgated.  Having  contribnted  maioly  to  the  full  development  of  ihe  low  CariQ 
doctrine  aoder  the  administration,  at  ■  moment  when  men  of  leu  failb  were  diapoied 
0  much  to  aacrihe  to  the  powerfal  itiflaeuce  of  hii  report*  aa  com- 


d  privilege*,  if  thej  neither  know  the  bet  nor  tbe  mode  in  which  to  airail 
[DcmaeiTea  oi  ii.  On  botb  those  point*  Mr.  Burke'*  reports  are  lumiDoaa,  conlaicing 
nol  only  the  fulleal  and  laleatiDformalion  upon  the  beat  modes  of  agricaltoral  prodoct*, 
but  the  relative  value*  of  crops,  chance*  of  markats,  capaci^  of  coApetidon,  and 
every  iafonnatioe  necesaarr  to  sDable  the  producer  to  avail  himself  of  time*  and  air- 
camilancea  by  which  he  may  obiain  the  greateet  reward  for  bi*  labor.  While  atriking 
beavy  blows  at  those  restrictioiis  and  mouopulies,  which  lend  (u  reward  capital  at  the 
eipenae  oF  labor,  Mr.  Burke  fnmished  the  indicatioDs  by  wbich  labor,  armed  with 
knowledge,  accurate  ead  prompt,  may  be  possessed  of  the  means  of  reprisals.  While  we 
regret  that  he  has  been  succeeded  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  prostilale  Ibe  iuflneuce 
he  acquired  for  the  reports  for  the  furtherance  of  despicable  personal  iuhHgne 
may  rejoice  that  b"""'"        -     ~     =-       '        i       ■■  -»  ^-..c 

that  wordy  rodomi 

Dt  Bow'*  CoKNiHciii.  Raviiw  or  thk  Sddtk  ihd  Wist;  a  monthly  joamal  of  tnde, 

commerce,  commercial  polity,  agriculture,  manufuctDre,  inlemal  improvementa,  and 

general  literature.     J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  New^Orleans,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

The  first  number  of  the  Bth  volume  of  Ibis  great  exponent  of  (outbem  material  iate- 

i«*t*  has  reached  us,  replete  with  the  mo*t  useful  iDfornutiou  in  regard  to  the  progress 

of  that  great  ning  of  our  Daiun.     Under  ihe  able  management  of  Professor  De  Bow, 

it  has  become  a  work  necessary  to  every  liositiess-mBo  in  all  sections  of  the  Union,  and 

it*  prosperilj  is  not  amoog  the  least  gratifyiog  evidences  of  the  rapid  impravement  of 

Sonthem  imerests  generatljr.     The  want  of  an  organ  fbr^great  commercial  and  agri- 

cultural,  as  well  as  the  lucipient  mining  and  mnnufacturiog   interesls  of  Ihe  South, 

ooold  not  but  force  itself  upon  ibe  observation  of  ao  acute  an  observet'as  Mr.  De  Bow  ; 

le  four  years  since  be  oommeoced  the  pnblicatiOD  of  his  Bsview.     One  of  ibe 


■tatislical  professorship  at  the  college  of  lAaiaiaDB,  which  was  done  with  ihe  muniE- 
ceoce  that  diaticguiahes Ibe  "merchant  princea"  of  New.Orleans. and  Mr.  De  Bow  was 
called  to  the  chair.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  his  high  abililies  have  fully  developed 
the  design  of  the  fonnders,  and  won  for  himself  increased  reputation. 

The  present  number  of  ihe  Review  has  a  moal  able  article  upon  the  practicability  cf 
establishing  manufaclnres  at  New-OHeana,  showing  conclusively  that  there  is  noifaing 
to  prevent  the  Crescent  City  from  being  a  great  manufacturing  depot.  The  9d  ar- 
ticle is  upon  "  British  competilion  in  the  pradoction  of  cotton;"  an  interasliog  pa^er 
on  *'Soulhern  slave  lawsi''  on  >'mBnubctnrBs  in  South  Carolina ;"  ■' eouimunicatioa 
between  New-York,  New-Orleans,  and  San  Francisco ;"  with  many  other  papers  of 
great  interest  to  tbe  Nunh  and  West,  as  well  a*  to  the  Soutli.  Every  Northern  mer> 
chant  rs  iulerested.  especially  in  the  progress  of  the  Soath.  aitd  in  no  other  source  oan 
be  End  such  complete  information. 

LiTsorTHi  Fathiklind.    By  John  Savage.    J.  S.  HedSeld,  Clinton  Hall. 

The  above  titled  volume  of  Poems,  by  a  poet  refugee,  ii  announced  to  appear  Mircfa  laL 
Theanthor,  Mr.  John  Savage,  >■  is  the  youi^eat,  hut  not  tbe  least  energetic  of  those  ac- 
knowledged as  leaders  in  the  revolntioDary  movements  in  Ireland,"  we  quote  from  a 
foreign  paper  in  the  British  interest.  Afisr  Milchel's  baiiisbmeut  Bavage  was  co-pn>- 
prietiir  olf  and  conlribntor  to  the  "  Iriah  Tribune."  a  national  journal  of  great  powen, 
ability  and  truth,  which  was  proscrihed  and  seized  for  its  ultra  repoblican  doctrine*  j 
id  ediilors  were  arrested,  and  one  of  them  banished  for  ten  years.  When  the  leaden, 
took  to  the  monntaina  to  preserve  themselves  from  tbe  '  habeas  corpus'  act,  Hr.  Savag* 
bfl  tbe  o)^  of  Dublin  far  Iho  snath,  and  after  the  arrest  of  tha  then  le«dera,  O'Bliaa, 


9Se  JHHtso  «/  iTw  Ba^. 

Meaner,  and  otlien,he  pTocaedod  with  others  oThii  own  miDdtoorgamM  the  cmatrj 
anoD,  Bttll  haping  for  ibe  belt,  btAag  youag,  Br>leDt,  nod  eatbnnastia.  Bj  the  aiicaenog 
eSons  of  O'Mahoay  aod  him,  a  •ecoud  uid  mure  threatening  rising  wm  nude  ia  ttae 
September  of  the  same  yvu-,  MS,  but  which  after  two  or  ihree  day*  fell  Ibroosii  fiir 
watit  of  tiiimbera.  After  Tarioos  escapus  and  wendenaxg  both  of  (be  leaders  got  off,  the 
one  to  Fraace,  the  other  to  America.  Fortnae  drifUd  the  yoaog  Poet  to  oar  sfaoroi,  and 
we  trujt  he  shall  meetgood  fortune  here.  He  Is  the  author  of  aoine  stiriiug  aongs  aod 
admiivble  ballads  of  a  worUag  aad  natiaiial  charscler — ■•  foU  of  poetic  promiss  of  a 
high  order,  and  aojojg  the  love  aud  eslsem  of  hia  exiled  brethren.  His"  lay  *"  w* 
have  uo  doubt  shall  tie  of  much  iiilerest,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to  tbe  library  table,  ll 
will  be  got  ual  with  Mr.  RedEtild'a  nsiial  style  and  taste.  We  shall  ootioe  the  book 
itself  iu  our  aexL 

loonnaniPHia  BacTOLOPSDii  or  Scimci,  LiTaaiTitKi  ard  Art;  syitennlioally  ar- 
raaged,  by  O.  Heok.  With  Gva  hundred  steel  en/fraviags,  by  the  most  diitingoisbod 
artists  of  Qunnany.  The  text  translated  and  edited  by  Speaoer  F.  Baird,  A.  H., 
H.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Fa.  Budolph 
Oarriqne,  PiAliibar,  9  Barclay-atreei,  Astor-Hooae,  New-York. 

The  filth  monthly  number  of  this  great  work  bas  promptly  made  Its  appeaisDca, 
oom prising  letter  text  pages.  331  to  401 ;  and  plates  Si  to  103  couTaiued  a  portfolio  for 
their  preterrationi  until  the  completion  of  the  whole  work.  The  typaeinphical  ap- 
pearance of  the  work  is  of  the  highest  order,  andjhe  plates  are  in  the  bigheat  s^le  of 
art  Tbe  work  will  undoubtedly  supersede  all  others  of  a  similar  character  ID  tha 
libraries  of  the  country. 

CoNiTtxci  LiMDsiT.     A  TbIo.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  romance  composes  number  13S  of  the  widely  circulated  select  library  of  Ih^ 
Messrs.  Harpen,  and  is  inferior  to  none  in  intaresL 

Abbott's  Hiitobiu.     History  of  William  the  Conqueror.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    Harper 

Brothers. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  a  happy  facnlty  of  Belecting  the  strong  points  in  the  career  of  the 
eminent,  who  stand  oat  in  histnry,  and  giving  itieof  with  conciseness  and  nleamess.  in 
a  msnuer  to  convey  the  tnoat  agreeable  inBtruclion.  The  life  of  William  tbe  Couqueiar 
is  by  no  means  the  least  entertaining  of  the  series. 

HiHDS  MOT  HiiaTS.     A  Navel.     By  Janet  W.  Wilkinson.    Harper  Brothen. 

This  work  forms  oamber  13S  of  the  Messrs.  Harpan'  library  of  select 
appearance  in  that  series  is  a  gaanmtee  of  the  iatereat  and  instruction  it 

Elehents  or  Nituril  PaiLoioFHT,  desigaed  as  a  text-book  for  Academies,  High 

Schools,  and  Colleges.    By  Alonso  Gray,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Jcc.,  in  the 

Bmolilya  Female  Academy.    Illnstrated  by  360  wood  cuts.     Harper  Brothen. 

There  is  Dothing  more  inlsrestinB  to  the  enquiiHng  youthful  mind,  than  the  snbjeel 

of  natural  pbilosopby  ;  and  to  tempt  learn  an  of  the  threshold  of  the  science,  is  to  enchain 

their  attention  and  awaken  their  enthasiasm  in  its  pursuit.     I^e  work  of  Professor 

Gray,  being  concise  and  clearly  expressed,  as  well  as  beautifully  and  skillfnlly  illustrated, 

it  admirably  adapted  to  this  end. 

Thc  Lim  akd  CaBHBsroKDiKoi  or  Bobirt  Sodthet.     Edited  by  his  son,  the  Bav. 

Charles  Culbbert  Southey,  S.  B.  A.    Harper  Brothers. 

The  life  of  Houdiey,  by  his  son,  logethar  with  his  correspondence,  has  attracted  much 
•ttantion,  as  deservedly  it  ahould  in  tbe  literary  world,  and  tbe  manner  in  which  it  is 


Laco* ;  or  Many  Things  in  a  Few  Words ;  addressed  to  tboBe  who  think.  B^  the  Bet. 

C.O.Coltoai  A.M.  "  The  proper  study  of  maokiod  is  mau."  Bavisededitiao,  with 

an  iodei.      Wilham  Oowana,  New-York. 

A  good  edition  of  Dr.  Colcon'a  "  Locoo,"  has  been  long  a  desideratum,  and  this  of 
Hr.  Oowani  fulfillslhe  want  admirably.  It  has  not  only  a  copious  index,  but  the  Latin 
phrases  have  been  Irmnslated  io  the  form  of  foot  nates,  thus  greatly  aiding  the  general 
reader,  and  enhancing  the  valoe  of  the  work.  The  typogrsphy  ia  such  as  to  do  cradh 
to  tbe  pablisbar. 
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CENTRALIZATION. 

■*  Sir,  letmarecnrtopleasiagrecoUectioQ — let  me  indulge  id  refreihing  remembruiM 
of  the  pasl— let  me  remind  you  that  in  earl;  time*  nostitea  cheriahed  greater  harmony, 
both  or  priociple  and  feeling,  than  Mnasacbnietta  and  Baiilh  CaroliDO.  Would  to  Gud 
that  harmony  might  again  return !  Shoalder  to  aheuider  they  went  ihmngh  the  revotn- 
tion— hand  in  band  they  atobd  arouod  tbe  adminiitrstioD  of  Waahington,  and  felt  bi* 
onn  great  arm  lean  on  them  for  aapport.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exiat,  alienatioo  and  dis- 
traitare  the  grnwlh,  unnBlnml  to  auch  soils,  of  falaa  princijile*  tince  aown.  They  are 
weeda,  lbs  aeeda  of  nbich  that  lame  great  arm  never  aeallered."-'  Wcbtler't  Sptwhtf, 
1S3Q. 

Ft  haa  been  the  high  tnissioD  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  through  a  public  life  of 
nearly  forljr  years  duration,  to  oppose  with  his  great  iutellect,  extraordin- 
ary reasoning  powers,  and  far-seeing  political  sagacity,  every  attempt  at 
centralization  by  which  the  powera  of  the  federal  constitution  could  be 
enlarged,  the  integrity  of  slate  aovereignty  infringed,  or  the  rights  of 
minorities  be  ultimately  destroyed.  In  the  performance  of  this  patriotic 
duty,  no  man  has  been  more  rancorously  assailed,  or  Eludiously  misrepre- 
sented. It  has  been  the  fashion  at  times,  by  those  incapable  of  compr&- 
bending  the  full  scope  of  bis  eminently  national  views,  to  accuse  him  of 
sectionalily,  of  a  desire  to  sustain  only  the  iniereale  of  a  section,  or  to 
promote  merely  the  welfare  of  a  locality  regardless  of  national  progress. 
It  is  always  the  fate  of  those  whose  intellectual  eminence  gives  them  & 
clearer  view  of  the  future,  than  that  which  the  less  elevated  crowd  arouod 
them  can  command,  to  incur  the  reproaches  of  those  whose  wishes  are 
thwarted  by  announced  truths  that  they  cannot  comprehend.  Such 
men  live  in  alter  ages,  when  time  and  projjress  hare  reached  ihe  events 
which  their  forecast  early  discerned.  Mr.  Calhoun  commenced  his  career 
in  1812,  in  common  with  a  number  of  new  men,  freed  from  those  res- 
traints of  party  and  hereditary  association,  which  the  events  preceding 
the  year  of  1S12  bad  dissolved.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Twelfth 
Congress  Mr.  Calhoun  entered  upon  his  Congresatonal  duties  as  a  mein- 
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ber  of  the  Conimilte«  od  Foreign  Relitiona,  and  his  iirat  speech  in  defeDce 
of  the  war  measures  projected  by  the  cominiitee  presented  in  maluritj 
those  extraordinary  powers  which  have  coniinued  to  distinguisb  his  late 
eEFbrts  There  are  the  aaine  short  and  dipped  seotences,  the  same  dis- 
regard of  oratorical  trappings,  (he  same  siinpliciiy  and  almost  boldness  of 
diction  ;  but  there  are  also  displayed,  in  maturity  alinosi  startling,  those 
remarkable  powers  of  reasoning  which  have  made  his  speeches  the  most 
admirable  political  arguments  of  the  age.  Fixing  his  sight  steadily  on 
the  mark,  he  travels  up  to  it  with  a  rapidity  and  a  directness  which  it  re- 
quires the  utmost  atteotion  to  follow.  Very  often  parenihelicil  to  the 
unthinking  hearer,  sometimes  obscure,  the  most  parenthetical  or  obscure 
of  his  arguments  fail  not  to  vindicate  their  strength  when  they  receive 
what  they  demand — the  full  attention  of  the  student  There  is  a  clear- 
ness of  perception  of  the  true  principles  of  political  economy,  then  looked 
upon  very  much  as  a  black  letter  science,  Ihiit  gives  an  earnest  of  that  re- 
markable force  of  analysis  which  has  sicce  been  exhibited  by  him. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  relation  to 
a  tariff  have  undergone  a  change  since  ihst  period  ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, thai  precisely  those  who  accuse  him  of  instability,  charge  him 
with  sectionality,  when  in  truth  the  apparent  instability  is  the  highest 
evidence  of  his  eminent  nationality.  Up  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, there  w^re  comparatively  no  manufactories  in  the  United  Slates. 
From  that  moment  they  began  to  grow,  and  during  the  embargo  and  war, 
they  received  a  fictitious  position.  By  the  embargo— on  the  propriety  of 
which,  Mr.  Calhoun  differed  from  his  political  friends — the  manufacturing 
interests  completely  sheltered  from  foreign  compeiitiou,  bad  been  fostered 
to  extraordinary  luxuriance ;  that  is  to  say,  ihey  obtained  very  high  prices 
for  very  poor  articles.  There  was  not  a  single  manufacturing  interest,  \a 
consequence,  which  was  not  allowed  to  exist  in  undisturbed  monopoly. 
The  vineyard  was  so  walled  in  by  the  mighty  arm  of  government,  as  to 
exclude  the  feeblest  breath  of  trans-Atl antic  rivalry. 

On  tite  return  of  peace,  the  southern  planting  interest  would  have  great- 
ly profiled  by  the  immediate  opening  of  the  trade.  But  Mr.  Calhoun 
reflected,  as  a  national  statesmnn,  that  the  manufactures  had  aprung  up 
on  the  hot-bed  growth  of  close  monopoly  occasioned  by  war ;  th^i  it 
was  not  their  fault  that  they  were  so  situated,  and  concluded,  therefore, 
thitt  they  should  not  be  punished  for  unavoidable  circumstances;  there 
was  also  a  debt  of  9150,000,000  to  be  paid;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  consented, 
on  behalf  of  the  South,  that  for  these  great  national  purposes,  the  South 
should  submit  to  a  high  tariff,  as  well  to  discharge  that  debt,  as  to  up- 
hold those  Eastern  manufactories,  whose  factitious  position  was  an  incen- 
dent  of  war.  For  these  eminently  national  objects,  he  thought  it  right, 
that  riot  only  the  South,  but  all  the  consumers,  should  submit  for  a  while 
longer  to  wqr-taxes.  In  the  succeadingtwentyyears,  a  comjilete  change  took 
placein  the  stateof  affairs.  Inall  that  period  the  manuraoturers  at  first  given 
■  support  from  generouBmotivea,Gonatan'lyincreased  theirdemanda.  The 
operation  of  the  bank,  the  high  taxes  and  protective  policy,  had  caused  ih« 
public  danger  to  run  from  disunion  to  central iz at inpi.  In  ISI4,  outward 
pressure  and  inward  weakness  produced,  in  the  minds  of  a  great  mass  of 
people,  a  tendency  to  a  policy  by  which  the  arm  of  theOeneral  Ooveminent 
could  be  strengthened.  -  In  1633,  the  treasury  was  free  from  debt,  the  au- 
thority of  the  FederalQovernment  wassupreme,  and  the  general  tendency  of 
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power  no  longer  centrifnga],  became  centtipelal.  In  1614,  the  danger 
was  disuuion,  in  ItJSS,  oonaolidaiion.  At  the  one  period,  it  wta 
necessary  to  laiae  ten  millions  beyond  the  current  wants  of  the  gorern- 
roent  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  the  national  debt ;  at  the  other,  the 
income  was  so  exuberant  as  lo  allow  a  tnargin  for  the  annual  distribution 
of  ten  millions  among  the  States.  In  auch  a  position  of  affairs  (he 
manufacturers,  who  had  received  an  average  tariffof  18  per  cent,  in  1816, 
procured  one  of  46  per  cent,  in  I83ti,  and  were  still  unsalisBed  in  their 
demands — a  achenie  of  internal  improvements  was  on  foot,  (of  so  gigantic 
a  nature,)  ibat  the  bills  then  before  Congress  asked  $200,OUO,UOO.  The 
disburaemeut  of  such  a  sum  by  the  FederalCroveramcnt  would  strengthen 
the  demands  for  more,  and  weaken  the  capacity  to  resist.  T^e  whole 
government  was  on  the  point  of  merging  into  a  great  moneyed  despotism, 
fatal  to  the  interest  of  all  producers.  It  was  while  Mr.  Calhoun  occupied 
(he  offices  of  Secretary  of  War  and  of  Vice-President,  that  the  great 
change  of  which  we  faafe  spoken  had  gradually  been  taking  place ;  and 
when  once  more  he  took  his  seat  in  the  national  legislature,. the  question 
was  brought  up  for  determination  whether  the  tendency  to  consolidation, 
which  the  Tariff  and  Distribution  Bill  had  evinced,  should  be  fully  de> 
veloped,  or  whether  the  old  constitutional  belaoce  should  be  restored. 

On  such  a  question  Mr.  Calhoun  could  only  be  found  among  the  fore- 
most in  restricting  federal  enoroachownt  as  be  formerly  had  b^n  to  tup- 
port  its  weakness. 

No  one  who  knew  his  purity  of  character  or  purpose,  who  recollected 
that  twenty  years  had  passed  since  he  entered  into  the  political  arena,  and 
that,  in  that  long  period,  there  had  not  been  a  speck  on  hia  fair  and 
honorable  fame;  no  one  who  had  stood  by  him  in  the  calamities  of  the 
war  of  1812,  or  the  perils  of  the  re-actiriB  of  1816,  could  then  believe 
(hat  he  harbored  in  his  heart  for  an  instant  a  resorvation  to  the  oath  he 
had  taken.  There  were  many  who  may  have  looked  upon  htm  as  an  am- 
bitious and  dangerous  man,  but  we  question  whether  there  were  any  who 
knew  his  character  and  knew  his  history,  who  doubted,  no  matter  how 
mistaken  they  might  have  considered  his  notions  of  the  unconsiituiiooal- 
ity  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  the  full  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  limit- 
ed con3titut.ioQ  under  which  the  Union  exists. 

The  greatest  excitement  then  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  order  to 
bring  up  the  true  inerita  of  the  controversy  between  South.Carolinaand 
the  Federal  Government,  had  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  celebrated  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1708,  affirming 
the  people  of  the  several  States  to  be  united  by  meant  of  a  constitutional 
compact,  and  "  the  union  of  which  the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  ia  a 
union  betieetn  the  Slatei  ratifying  the  same."  The  Force  Bill  had  just 
been  reported,  and  it  was  the  effort  of  the  State-Rights  Senators  to  ob- 
tain the  temporary  postponement  of  the  bill  till  the  resolutions  could  have 
been  discussed  and  decided.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  plan  of  the 
committee  by  whom  the  Force  Bill  had  been  reported  ;  and  in  accordance 
with  their  wish,  the  Senate  laid  the  resolutions  oh  the  table,  and  voted  to 
proceed  with  the  bill.  After  a  long  and  most  able  discussion,  during 
the  progress  of  which  almost  every  Senator  expressed  his  views,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  whom,  almost  involunta- 
rily, the  eyes  of  all  were  directed  as  in  reality  the  champions  of  the  two 
hostile  systems,  Mr.  Calhoun  entered  at  large  into  the  reaaons  which  io- 
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duced  bim  to  oppose  the  bill  asunjnst  ind  nncoDstitutional  in  its  bearing!. 
He  wsi  followed  b;  Mr.  Webster,  in  &  speech  most  elaborate  in  its  con- 
slruclioD,  and  powerful  in  its  influence — predicated,  hoverer,  not  on  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  but  on  ibe  resolutions  introduced  b;  Mr.  Calhoun, 
on  the  State- Rights  controrerit;.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  privi- 
lege lielonged  to  Mr.  Calhouit,  as  the  author  of  the  resolutions  which  had 
then  been  brought  on  the  carpet,  of  vindicating  the  principles  on  which 
the;  were  fiunded,  and  he  triumphsntl;  maintained  the  doctrine  vhicb 
biiB  since  been  adopted,  even  at  the  extreme  north,  that  the  Constitution  ia 
a  cnrapacl  between  sovereign  slates.  We  derived  one  great  beaeiii  froin 
the  Stale-Rights  controversy,  and  that  is  the  revival  of  the  great  fiindo- 
mental  tujths  on  which  our  ConHtiiulion  rests;  and  we  cannot  refrain 
from  feeing  satisfled  that  the  South,  these  truths  being  vindicated,  should 
subsequently  have  waived  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff,  and  hare  ap- 
pealed ID  the  good  sense  and  juotice  of  the  Uninn  for  its  repeal.  To  the 
resistance  vrhich  Mr.  Calhoun  offered  at  the  time  lo  the  growing  oppres- 
sion of  class  legislation,  is  the  nation  indebted  for  its  pre^nt  high  state 
of  prosperity.  Mr.  Webster  at  that  epoch  had  ali<o  his  triumphs.  His 
second  speech  on  Mr,  Foot's  resolutions  was  pronounced  by  Chancellor 
Kent,  as  one  of  those  great  trtamphs  which  pertain  to  peace,  as  i bete  are 
others  which  pertain  to  war.  It  was  in  that  speech,  that  the  hope  wasei- 
pressed  as  contained  in  the  clause  we  have  quoted  at  the  head  of  ibis  ar- 
licle.  Twenty  years  have  again  elapssd,  and  thiit  hope,  we  trust  frmn 
recent  events,  is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Again  has  the  increased  strength 
of  the  federal  government  threatened  to  merge  into  a  military,  as  before 
inn  a  moneyed  depotism,  and  again  has  Mr.  Calhoun  vindicated  the  purity 
of  our  system  by  defending  the  right)  of , the  minority,  and  this  time  we 
find  Massachiit^ett3  and  Soutff  Carolina  drawing  together,  "shoulder  to 
shoulder."  Mr.  Webster  now  comes  forth  in  the  vigor  of  hie  great  intel- 
lect, and  sustains  the  rights  of  the  South  guarantied  to  them  by  that 
compact,  the  principles  of  which  Mr,  Calhoun  so  ably  elucidated  in  1833, 
Mr.  Webster  now  admits  the  compact,  and  boldly  and  unanswerably  ad- 
vocatea  the  fulfillment  of  its  terms  to  Ihe  letter. 

To  those  who  look  back  upon  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  that  perva- 
ded these  thirteen  diaumted  and  dtsorgnnized  states,  when  they  came  out 
of  the  war  of  Independence,  the  rivalries,  jealousies,  disputes,  religioaa 
antipathies,  sectional  prejudices,  and  threatened  wars,  rife  in  all  quarters, 
and  reflect  that  those  states  like  the  tribes  of  savages  were  upon  the  point 
of  devastating  each  other  by  internal  strife  until  they  again  should  have 
become  the  prey  of  iheir  watchful  fiireign  enemies,  it  appears  almost  nii- 
rnculous,  that' from  such  discordant  elements  should  have  stood  forth  that 
immortal  bndy  of  men,  whose  wisdom  and  sagacity,  divesting  them  of  dog- 
mas and  fanatical  prejudices,  were  to  construct  an  enduring  bond  of 
onion,  founded  on  reaped  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  nil  its  members— 
a  bond  which  should  accommodate  all  interests,  compromise  all  differences, 
settle  all  disputes,  and  allay  all  local  asperities,  perniliiing  the  citizens  of 
all  the  states  to  blend  in  perfect  harmony  while  pressing  forward  in  that 
''  pursuit  of  happiness,"  which  has  raised  the  common  country  to  the  fore- 
most position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  When  we  consider  that  our 
present  unparalleled  prosperity,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  the  refuge 
of  the  oppressed,  and  the  only  hope  of  progress,  has  been  cre,tted,  as  it 
were,  outof  the  Giementa  of  dissolution  by  the  spirit  of  our  ConstituiioD, 
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aDd  that  vilhout  cause  of  real  complaiDt,  but  on  &  mere  abstract  ques- 
tion which,  by  nil  the  best  men  of  the  day,  ia  pronounced  a  moni  ridicu- 
toua  absurdity,  there  are  those  who  seek  to  deblroy  that  Conslilu- 
tioD,  and  re-disaolre  the  most  stupendous  fabric  of  human  grealness  and 
felicity  into  its  original  elements  of  discord  and  decay,  we  recognize 
only  the  agency  of  foreign  despots,  seeking  by  moral  agency  to  destroy 
those  instiiuiions'lhat  are  beyond  the  reach  of  their  arms.  A  (  such  a  junc- 
ture, it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  the  American  must  regard  the 
great  statesmen,  as  they  rally  round  the  assailed  Consiiiutidn,  bursting 
the  trammels  of  party,  casting  aside  the  prejudices  of  lacaliiies,  disre- 
garding the  influence  of  demagogues,  and  despising  the  fiinatical  cant 
of  foreign  emissaries  and  fraudulent  delegates.  Senators  Bell,Ciay,  Cal- 
houn, Webster,  Turney,  Downs,  and  all  noble  American  hearts,  gave  the 
tribute  of  patriotism  and  intellect  to  the  cause  of  our  conimi-.n  country, 
and  we  cannot  but  hope  with  hnal  success,  notwithstanding  the  howl  set 
up  by  those  wolves  that  hoped  to  fatten  upon  the  dead  cerotss  of  the 
Constitution.  While  our  admiration  is  won  by  the  signal  abilities  nnd 
pure  patriotism  displayed  by  our  senators,  and  which  always  bnraia 
through  the  colorings  of  party  when  the  principles  of  our  institution 
are  endangered,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  every  new  devel- 
opment of  conviction,  every  movement  towards  settlement,  by  which  the 
circle  of  difficulties  is  narrowed,  the  original  position  of  General  Cass 
adopted,  with  singular  decision  and  profound  sagacity,  is  approached. 
The  most  interesting  and  important  movements  have  heen,  however,  now 
as  in  1832,  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  CalhouJi  and  Webster,  not  as  then  in 
seeking  to  establish  different  constitutional  principles,  but  in  sntootliing 
the  differences  between  North  and  South  The  danger  is  again  the  con- 
centration of  federal  power  through  the  crushing  of  a  minority  interest, 
and  this  time  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  are  "  shoulder  tus^ioul- 
der,"  as  of  yore.  Mr.  Webster,  in  common  with  other' leading  men  of 
the  North,  is  become  convinced  of  the  great  strength  acquired  hy  the  , 
South  through  the  development  of  her  great  staple  ;  she  is  no  lunger  to 
he  trifled  with,  or  her  wishes  disregarded,  since  tn  her  hands  she  holds 
not  only  the  commercial  welfare,  but  almost  the  civilization  of  modern 
Europe,  and  tliese  facs  disseminating  from  the  great  minds  which  recog- 
nize them,  will  soon  spread  among  the  inteMigent  of  all  aection?. 

The  speech  ^lf  the  H^o.  John  C.  Calhoun,  read  in  the  Senate  of  the  . 
United  Slates.  March  4,  1850,  is  one  of  the  most  profound  state  papers 
that  perhaps  ever  efttanated  from  that  eminent  body,  and  as  such  deserves 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  ever;  American.  It  rontaiiis  not  only  a 
just  and  clear  exposition  of  the  dangers  which  surround  the  South  as  re- 
gards the  permanency  of  its  institutions,  but  it  indicates  in  so  clear,  di- 
rect; end  comprehensive  a  manner,  the  rapid  transition  of  our  whole  sys- 
tem from  republicanism  to  monarchy,  under  the  disguise  of  philanthropy, 
SB  to  awaken  the  fears  of  every  friend  of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world.  Without  stating  anythingnew  in  regard  tn  the  South  or  itsviews 
in  relation  to  the  questions  at  issue,  Mr.  Calhoun  shows  incontrovertibly 
that  the  whole  cause  of  republicanism  as  opposed  to  absolutism  is  involved 
in  (he  maintenance  oC  faith  towards  ihe  South.  The  conviction  of  this 
fact  falls  upon  ihe  reader  not  the  less  forcibly  that  it  reaches  him  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  close  reasnning  ofihe  document  rather  than  as  the 
distinct  alleg.nion  of  the  distinguished  Senator.  In  this  point  of  view  it 
most  completely   vindicates  the  illustrious  Senator  from  that  charge  nf 
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BectiDnalism  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  Van  Baren  parttnna  ind  fe- 
deralists to  attach  to  hia  name.  In  a  republican  conntrjr,  above  all  others, 
a  minorii;  has  rights  which  must  be  respected  in  legislation.  If  that  is 
nut  the  case,  that  minority  will  be  more  miserabl;  oppressed  thao  coold 
bf  any  possibility  be  the  case  under  the  gorernment  of  ao^singledespoL 
Mr.  Calhoun  shows,  with  singular  clearness,  that  at  the  organization  of 
the  goTernment,  the  South,  with  its  instituliotis,  was  equal  in  political  pow- 
er and  influence  lo  the  North,  and  (hat  in  the  progress  of  sixty  years 
through  three  leading  errors  of  legislation  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
North  lo  increase  in  population  faster  than  the  South,  and  to  accumulate 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  South,  hate  been  greatly  promoted,  and  con- 
sequently, notKJthstaoding  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  southern  slater 
men  tu  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  the  South  has  fallen  into  a  hopeless 
minority.  This  result,  gradually  reached,  has  been  accompanied  by  ■  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  northern  pditicinns ;  it  cannot 
be  said  notth^rn  "  people"  because  they  have  taken  no  part  in  the  matter, 
and  are  as  a  whole  perfectly  indiRerent  to  the  subject  of  dispute  as  com- 
pared with  the  Union.  As  power  haa  more  palpably  settled  at  the  North, 
the  assaults  upon  the  compromises  of  the  constitution  have  on  the  part  of 
demagogues  become  more  bold  and  audacious,  nntil  eren  that  aacred  in- 
birnmenl  has  become  the  object  of  direct  attack.  The  Senator  Seward, 
after  taking  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  support  and  sustain  the  Constitution, 
stamis  up  in  his  place,  and  acknowledges  a  "  mental  reservation,"  that 
whenever  his  notions  of  divine  intentions,  in  relation  lo  earthly  mailers, 
conflict  with  the  Constitution,  he  shall  disregard  the  latter  notwilhstand- 
>ng  hia  oath. 

In  the  Senate.  March  20,  Mr.  Cass  said  he  undersbxid  the  Senator  froia 
New- York  to  say,  thai  he  believed  that  where  the  Constitution  contra- 
vened the  laws  of  God,  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr,  SewAxn — ■'  I  stand  by  every  word  that  I  have  said.  They  are  re- 
corded, and  I  have  no  word  to  add  or  to  take  away,  and  shall  not  under- 
take to  retract  them  here  or  elsewhere.  My  conscience  is  in  my  oara 
keying  ;  the  consciences  of  other  men  are  their  own." 

Thus  the  CnnKttiution,  although  a  written  instrument,  by  such  con- 
struction'ex  iats  only  in  the  conscience  of  such  men  as  will  swear  to  sup- 
port it,  and  plead,  like  Joe  Smith,  divine  instructions  when  th<-y  think 
proper  to  violate  it.  Tliese  chamelion-like  consciences  are  assimilating 
for  mischief. 

Thus  in  18>)6,  Mr.  Van  Buren  assented  to  a  bill  authorizing  the  sup- 
pression of  certain  mail  matter  circulate'!  by  abolitionists,  and  denied  the 
right  of  Congress  In  abolish  slavery  in  (he  District  of  Columbia.  In  1850 
hia  organ,  the  New- York  Evening  Post,  avows  as  follows: 

"We  venture  tn  sny  that  the  gauernment  u  ilfong  ennugh  now  for  any  ex- 
{■jeneiea  which  are  likfly  to  arise  in  this  eenaralioo.  though  the  ConatitutiOD  be 
□ot  amen'leil,  and  thuu^h  Callfumia  be  admiMed  with  lier  present  coni^titutino 
Anrf  we  hiivo  yet  greaier  confidence  in  predicting,  thai  the  fifst  ninendniOD' 
which  is  hereafter  made  to  the  Conslitutton  of  the  United  StBtaa,  will  not  pro- 
vide for  tho  equaltzHlion  of  the  harden  of  abiverj  between  the  free  and  tbe  Kia»« 
Stiites,  nor  to  extend  it  to  territories  which  it  has  never  cursed,  hut  will  prohibit 
forever  the  reprcientalion  of  tlate  property  ia  Omgrtis. 

"When  Ihnt  is  nccompliabod  there  will  be  Una  enough  left  to  discuss  Mr. 
nn'a  equitibriums  as  tully  as  they  deserve." 
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Such  has  been  the  progress  of  Northern  agm^ssion.  The  idea  ex- 
pressed here  is  precisely  siiniiar  to  that  of  Geo.  Taylor  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, »iz.,  that  he  will  keep  the  Unto*  together  byjarct.  The  Van  Bureu 
organ  cohgratulates  itself  that  the  gOFernmenl  is  "strong  enough"  to 
enforce  an  iojustice  lipon  a  minority.  If  this  is  bo  ;  if  the  ibreat  of  « 
military  chief,  and  the  designs  tt  Mr.  Van  Buren,  when  a  Federalist,  viz., 
to  create  a  "strong  government,"  are  now  fuI5Ued,  according  lo  the 
avowal  of  bia  organ,  how  far  off  are  we  from  Bb«olute  military  govern- 
ment T  On  the  basis  of  that  avowed  strength  of  government  we  are  al- 
ready threatened  with  an  alteration  of  the  Constituiion,  by  removing  (rom 
it  the  essenceof  its  existence.  Fonrteen  sovereign  States  and  8,000,000 
of  people  arc  told  by  those  who  acknowledge  no  Constituiion  but  their 
own  conscience,  real  or  imaginary,  that  the  Conslimtion  under  which 
they  are  parties  to  the  Union  la  to  be  altered,  in  order  to  deprive  them 
of  the  only  condition  on  which  they  came  into  the  compact,  and  that  the 
government  is  "  strong  enough"  lo  do  ibis  without  their  consent.  Now 
we  would  ask  any  Northern  n^an,  who  retains  his  seuaee,  whether  that  is 
the  languaoje  of  Washington  or  of  Haynau  1  If,  now,  the  strength  of  the 
government  is  sufficient  to  rule,  irrespective  of  the  Conatiiuiion,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  lo  sustain  any  alteration  that  may  be  made  in  it,  through 
new  convictions  of  plastic  consciences,  against  the  resistance  of  any  par- 
ties aggrieved  by  that  alteration,  ere  we  living  under  a  Constitution  or 
under  a  despotism  t  That  the  South  will  ever  regain  the  relative  eirenajh 
which  it  once  possessed,  is  not  probable.  In  the  face,  therefore,  of  this 
fact,  that  they  are  of  the  minority,  the  despotism  of  the  majority  is 
fi'oma  spirit  of  revenge,  to  attack.  It  is  obviously  necessary  ibat  the  line 
laid  down  by  the  Constitution  as  guarding  their  rights,  should  not  be  over- 
stepped by  legislative  majariliea;  and  it  becomes  matter  of  alarm  not 
only  to  the  North,  but  to  every  member  of  every  religious  sect  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  when  a  New-York  Senator  declares  that  he  acknowledges 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution  only  when  it  coincides  with  his  coo- 
science.  If  his  conscience  is  troubled  with  slavery  to-day,  it  may  be 
chafed  by  Catholicism  to-morrow,  and  methodism  on  the  next  day. 
No  clause  of  the  Constitution  can  stand  on  such  conditions.  Already  the 
socialist  organ,  the  disunion  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Seward,  has  declared  that 
not  only  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  fugitives,  but  any 
law  of  Congress  based  upon  it,  will  be  defied  and  aet  at  nought,  because 
it  is  repugnant  to  what  they  call  consience. 

It  may  be  arged,  that  the  avowals  and  threats  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his 
treasonableadherents,  are  altogether  too  insignificant  for  serious  reply;  but 
tve  deem  it  a  matter  of  importance,  when  any  party,  however  small,  has 
the  hardihood  to  come  forward  and  advocate  a  government  of  force  in  this 
ooimtry,  and  at  this  age  of  the  world.  One  organ,  Mr.  Seward,  avows 
that  the  Constituiion  is  his  conscience;  the  Van  Buren  organ,  thai  any 
chancre  in  that  instrument,  or  other  burdens  under  the  circumstances,  will 
be  enforced.  This  claim  of  a  small-party  has  grown  out  of  the  first  in- 
fringement of  the  Constitution,  and  its  general  results  are  thus  clearly 
staled  by  Mr.  Calhoun : 

"That  Ibis  ^vemment  claims,  and  practically  maintains  the  right  to  decide  in 
the  Inst  reaort,  as  to  the  entent  of  ila  powers,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any 
one  conversant  with  the  political  history  of  the  conntry,  is  equally  certain.  That 
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it  alio  clainu  tbe  right  to  resort  to  Torce,  to  TnaiDtain  vhaterer  power  she  claim* 
sgainat  all  opposition.  Indeed,  it  b  tpparantfrom  wbatwe  dailj  hear,  tbit  this 
baa  become  the  premiline  aad  fixed  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  conima- 
niiy.  Now,  I  ask,  what  Jimitatioo  can  poiiibij  be  placed  apon  the  powers  of  ■ 
^veromeDt,  claiiDiDg  aad  exercising  auch  righta  ?  Aod,  if  Done  can  he,  how  can 
the  separate  govemment  of  the  State*  maintain  and  protect  the  powers  rrann^d 
to  them  b;  the  Coogtitulion,  or  the  people  of  tbe  sererel  Staten  mHintnio  ihoue 
whicfa  are  reserred  to  them,  and  among  them,  their  uiverci^  powers,  by  which 
tbe7  ordained  and  eatahliahed,  not  only  their  separate  Slate  conslilutiofis  and 
coTemments,  bnt  also  the  Constitution  and  Gorcrnment  of  the  Uuited  Stales  T 
Bat  if  they  bare  no  conatitntional  means  of  maintaining  them  sgainst  the  right 
claimed  b;  this  goiernmeot,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they  hold  Ihem  Bt  ila 
pleasure  and  discretion, and  that  all  the  powersof  (he  system  are.  in  rpality, 
coDceotrated  in  it.  It  also  follows,  thai  the  character  of  tbe  gorem merit  has 
been  changed  in  coueequeoce.  from  a  federal  republic,  as  it  originally  came  fi-Qr-n 
the  hands  of  ila  framers,  and  that  it  has  beeo  changed  into  a  great  natinnal  con- 
aoiidated  democracy.  It  has,  indeed,  at  present,  all  the  characlerislics  of  tbe 
latter,  and  not  one  of  the  former,  although  it  still  reteins  its  outward  form. 
"Tbe  result  of  thii  whole  of  these  causes  conibiaed,  is  that  the  North  has  sc 

3 aired  a  decided  aicendancy  over  every  department  of  this  goTerliment.  fnd, 
irongh  it.  a  control  over  all  the  powers  of  the  system.  A  single  section. 
coTamed  by  the  will  of  tbe  numerical  majority,  has  now.  in  fact,  the  control  of 
uie  goTernment.  and  the  entire  powers  of  the  ajstem.  What  was  once  n  con- 
atitntional federal  republic,  is  now  converted,  in  reantj,  into  one  as  absolute  us 
that  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  and  as  despacie  in  its  tendency  as  any  absolute 
governmcBt  that  ever  existed." 

Under  pretent  of  a  crusade  against  slavery,  this  course  of  polic;  is 
orged  upon  Congress  in  regard  to  the  South ;  hut  when  this  new  claim  of 
power  shall  have  become  consolidated  by  a  successful  siibjugntion  of  the 
Sooth,  wlien  their  rights  are  no  longer  respected,  btit  the  behests  uf  the 
North  are  carried  out  at  tbe  point  of  the  bajotiet  among  States  that  were 
once  equals  in  sovereignty  to  the  Northern  majority,  is  it  expected  that 
these  latter  will  maintain  their  respective  state's  rights,  and  amicably  adjust 
the  proceeds  of  their  common  plunder  T  None  but  madmen  c^n  expect  it. 
The  weight  of  power  will  soon  pass  westward,  and  the  Atlantic  States, 
with  their  limited  numbers  and  accumulated  wealth,  will  as  speedily  fall 
a  preyio  that  power — the  consolidation  of  which,  as  against  Southern 
iulerests,  they  do  not  resist. 

The  venerable  Jackson,  in  his  farewell  address,  when  warning  against 
the  dangers  of  dissolution,  through' sectional  ambition,  remarks: 

"  The  first  line  of  separation  would  not  last  tbr  a  single  genemtinn ;  aew  frnj;- 
ments  would  be  torn  off;  new  leaders  would  spring  up ;  and  this  grentand  glori- 
ous Republic  would  soon  be  broken  into  a  multitude  of  petty  Stntes,  without 
commerce,  without  credit — joalous  of  one  another — Eirmed  for  mutual  aggres- 
sions— loaded  with  taxes  to  pay  armies  and  leaders — seeking  aid  against 
ench  other  from  foreign  powers — insulted  and  trampled  upon  by  the  natioos  of 
Europe,  antit,  harmssed  with  conilicta,  and  bumbled  and  debased  in  spirit,  they 
would  be  rand^  to  submit  to  the  absolutedominlonof  any  military  adventurer,  and 
•arrender  their  liberty  for  the  sake  of  repose."  ' 

This  was  written  by  the  great  patriot,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  aixl 
applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  Norlhein  and  Western  Slates,  because 
Ihey,  left  tri  themselves,  have  no  common  bond  of  unity.  They  have  com- 
mon productions  bnd  common  tnenos  of  industry — they  are  rivals  in  tb» 
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same  marlcets,  oiid  competilors  in  the  same  pursuits.  The  South  is  united, 
by  a  comnion  iaatitution,  for  ihe  products  of  which  all  nations  hare  be- 
come eager  nod  obsequious  compeiitors.  The  preservation  of  this  insli- 
tuiicin,  and  through  it  the  existence  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  England  and  Western  Europe,  depends  upon  the  unit;  of  the  cotton 
States  i  more  particularly  that,  in  all  probability,  disenthralled  Cuba  will 
proffer  them  her  hnnd  within  a  twelvemonth.  Once  separated  from  them, 
the  Northern  and  Western  Stales  have  no  bond-of  union  except  aggres- 
sion upon  the  South;  and  excluded  from  the  South,  their  present  means 
of  prosperity  must  cease  to  exist.  With  the  destruction  6f  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and  the  closing  of  Western  rivers  against  descending  freights, 
the  means  of  making  inroads  upon  the  South,  or  even  of  defence,  must 
be  limited.  Why  is  it  that  Canada,  wiih  a  climate  ever^  way  equal  to  the 
Northern  States,  with  rnagnifirent  works  built  at  English  expense,  with 
free  intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  and  her  capital  at  their  com- 
mand, are  comparatively  destitute  and  poor,  and  too  feeble  to  make  even 
the  smallest  struggle  in  their  own  defence,  while  the  home  gofernmeut 
contemptuously  informs  them  they  are  Dot  worth  retaining  1  It  is  simply 
because  they  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  wealth  drawn  by  the  North  from 
the  prolific  South.  No  productions  of  Canada,  like  thoseof  the  West, 
Gnd  ready  markets  down  the  Western  waters;  nor  do  these  Utter  bear 
back  to  Canada  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  products  of  the  South,  in  ex- 
change. The  only  outlet  is  down  the  St.  Lawrence  in  competition  with 
United  States  productions,  of  similar  character,  and  at  a  cheaper  price. 
While  the  Northern  States  earn  millions  annually  by  working  up  cotton, 
Canada  ia  a  stranger  to  that  industry,  as  to  every  other,  which  derives 
profit  from  Southern  connection.  She  seeks,  therefore,  by  annexation, 
to  become  a  participator  in  stave-produced  wealth,  while,  with  fanatical 
fury,  many  of  those  who  seek  to  profit  by  the  institution,  denounce  it  as 
a  curse.  If,  instead  of  Canada  coming  into  the  Union,  the  North  goes  to 
Canada,  the  poverty  of  the  latter  will  be  shared  by  all.  It  is  a  trile 
saying  in  relation  to  domestic  unions,  "when  poverty  comes  in  at  the 
door  love  goes  out  at  the  window;"  it  would  not  fail  to  prove  true 
among  such  discordant  elements  as  a  Northern  Canadian  Confederacy  ; 
and  tlie  awful  scenes  prophesied  by  the  great  Jackson  would  speedily 
manifest  themselves.  This  result  is  inevitable,  if  the  boundaries  of  the 
Constitution  are  once  overstepped,  and  the  discontent  of  the  injured  party 
suppressed  by  force.    On  ibis  point  Mr.  Calhoun  remarks : 

"  If  the  agitation  goe»  on,  the  same  force  actirtg  with  iocreaaed  intenaitj,  aa 
has  been  shown,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  hold  the  States  together,  except 
force.  But  surely  that  can  with  no  propriety  of  language  be  cnlled  a  Ualun, 
when  the  only  means  by  which  the  weaker  is  held  connected  with  tki  ilronger 
portion,  it  force.  It  may,  indeed,  keep  them  connected,  bnt  the  connection  will 
parlnke  much  more  of  the  character  of  subjugation  on  the  part  of  the  weaker 
to  the  stronger,  than  the  nnion  of  free,  independent  and  sovereign  States  in  one 
fedsral  union,  as  the;  siODd  in  the  earlv  stsges  of  the  goveminBDtr.aad  which 
DDly  is  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of  tfnioa." 

This  force,  as  we  have  seen,  has  already  been  threatened  by  both  Geo. 
Taylor  and  the  Van  Buren  organs,  that  commenced  the  free  soil  move- 
ment in  order  to  defeat  the  Northern  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Now 
it  is  known  to  those  familiar  with  the  operations  nf  the  Voa  Buren  clique 
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in  New- York,  (hat  since  four  jears  a  disMlution  of  the  Union  haj  been 
their  special  object,  and  that  all  the  agitation  which  lias  since  been  au 
templed  by  them,  htis  been  but  a  means  (o  amend.  The  constant  insults 
and  oppression  attempted  upon  the  South  on  the  free  soil  quesiion,  baa 
been  amid  clamor  in  fator  of  the  Union,  to  drive  the  South  from  the 
Union,  and  to  throw  upon  them  the  onua  of  an  initiatory  step.  It  is  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  much  of  the  agitation  which .  exists  at  the 
North  has  grown  directly  out  of  British  dictation,  under  the  garb  of  te- 
ligious  sympathy.  No  meetings  of  any  denomination  hate  been  held  for 
the  last  ten  years,  but  they  have  reoeired  from  similar  denominations  in 
England,  advice,  dictation  and  abuse  respecting  slavery.  That  these 
missions  had  a  political  origin,  there  is  no  doubt,  for  an  object  very  differ- 
ent from  that  supposed  by  the  poor  dupea  that  circulated  them.  As  far  as 
regards  those  infamous  men,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  perfectly  right  when  he  re- 
raarks  : 

"  Besides,  this  cry  of  Union  commonly  comesfmm  those  whom  we  CBDodlbe- 
lieveito  be  sincere.  It  usually  comes  from  our  assailants  ;  bnt  we  csanot  believe 
them  to  be  sincere;  for  if  they  loved  the  Unian,  tbey  would  necaBiiBrily  be  de- 
voted to  the  ConstitutiaD.  It  made  the  Uoian,  and  to  destroy  the  Constitution, 
would  be  to  destroy  the  Union.  But  Ihe  only  reliable  and  oertaia  evidence  itf 
devotion  to  the  Constitution  is.  to  abstain,  on  the  one  hand,  from  violating  it,  and 
to  repel,  on  the  other,  all  attempts  to  violate  it.  It  is  only  by  faithfully  perform- 
ing those  bi^  duties,  that  the  Conslituiion  can  be  preserved,  and  with  it  the 

Among  other  elements  of  evil  which  have  been  evolved  in  the  last  few 
years,  are  the  ihousatid  schemes  that  had  been  projected  mostly  in  France, 
by  as  many  sects,  each  professing  to  have  found  a  panacea  for  the  appalling 
spectacles  of  misery  and  destitution  which  present  themselves  in  the  large 
cities  of  Europe,  existing  amnag  unexampled  wealth,  and  exhibiting  con- 
trasts of  misery  and  luxury  overladen  with  vice  and  crime,  unequalled  in 
the  darkest  ages.  The  most  fanatical  and  despotic  of  these  reforming 
sects  are  the  Fourierites,  who  meditate  nothing  less  than  the  total  regen- 
eration ofsociety,  promising  as  a  consequence  the  total  abolition  of  vice  and 
misery,  and  the  complete  establishment  of  universal  happiness,  by  means 
of  a  free  and  nntrammeled  exercise  of  all  the  tastes  and  passions  of  man- 
kind, which  are  held  as  having  been  conferred  by  the  Almighty  to  be 
therefore  necessarilf  goodi  Included  in  this  scheme  is  the  abolition  of 
Christianity,  the  marriage  tiea,  and  every  restraint  which  at  present  ex- 
ists upon  the  inclinations  of  the  most  vicious.  This  scheme  was  some 
years  since  imported  from  France,  and  here,  as  there,  very  many  vain  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  Introduce  it  upon  a'  small  scale.  The  New- 
Voik  Tribune  is  the  organ  of  the  sect,  and  at  least  two  of  its  editors 
have  been  inmates  of  a  phalanx,  which  failed.  The  repeated  failures  of 
the  attempts  to  organize,  have  not  shaken  the  faith  of  the  disciples  in  the 
scheme,  but  have  only  induced  the  belief  that  society,  as  it  now  exists, 
must  be  broken  up  by  some  great  revulsion,  even  jeoparding  civilization 
itself  before  the  scheme  can  be  carried  out.  The  French  revolution  of 
1846  was  seized  upon  by  the  sect  then  as  the  favorable  moment  to  in- 
troduce it.  The  leaders,  such  men  as  Louis  Blanc  and  Prudhon,  being 
in  power,  showed  unmistakable  intentions  of  seizing  all  the  capital  of  the 
country  to  divide  among  the  whole  people,  under  pretence  of  employing 
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labor.  This  horrible  scheme,  it  vbb,  which  destroyed  tlie- revolution,  and 
led  to  moDarcbieal  reaciiou.  Even  the  destitute  laborers  shrank  from 
auch  palpable  destruction,  and  sided  with  power  rather  than  with  anarchy. 
The  aecl  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  seek  to  produce  a  convulsion  of 
society,  as  a  means  to  the  general  introduction  of  their  ideas.  A  disso- 
Intion  of  the  Union,  and  conseqneut  civil  war,  they  regard  only  as  a  means 
to  a  desirable  end. 

Thej  hold  that  the  present  organization  of  society  is  one  of  unmixed 
evil,  and  that  any  means  by  which  it  may  be  disturbed  and  broken  up  are 
justifiable,  if  thereby  the  socialist  system  may  be  developed  out  of  the 
anarchy  which  must  necessarily  succeed.  A  separation  of  the  states 
amid  a  general  civil  war,  in  which  the  blacks  may  be  freed,  industry 
brought  to  stand,  property  rendered  valuelese,  the  executive  powerless,  and 
the  laws  a  dead  letter,  leaving  capital  a  prey  to  socinlist  marauders,  is 
sought  for  as  a  starling  point,  whence  society  on  the  socialist  plan  is  to  be 
ronovBled  anew,  and  the  laboring  people  eflectually  enslaved  by  the  scv 
cialist  leaders.  These  are  peculiarly  the  parties  whose  sonorous  clamors 
for  Union  are  accompanied  with  altncks  upon  the  Constitution,  which  is 
the  Union-  They  are  the  coadjutors  of  Mr,  Seward,  who  holds  a  place  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  confessedly  as  the  fruit  of  fraud  upon  the  people. 
These  agitators  leave  untried  no  means  by  which  they  can  indirectly  hold 
out  the  idea,  that  the  working  many  can  derive  bene^l  from  the  universal 
inin  which  must  overtake  the  North  in  the  event  of  disunion.  ".They 
dare  Dot  as  yet  openly  hold  out  t^e  wealth  of  the  industrious  as  the  prey 
of  the  idle,  in  the  event  of  disunion,  but  It  Is  constantly  insinuated,  as  In 
(he  following  passage  £tom  the  socialist  organ,  the  New- York  Tribune  of 
February  5 : 

"OdIt  think  of  the  idBttgaimnKCQrr^icjBioDiig  common  folks  and  lackfauders, 
that,  bj  dissolvicg  the  Union,  Real  Estate  would  full  here  "ooe  hundred  per 
cent." — thatis,  tojast  Dothiog  at  all — so  that  "  high  rents,"  and  indeed  any  rents 
at  all,  would  be  nlterly  abolished !  Rather  a  growing  party  the  Disunionista 
would  coDstitute  under  such  auspices." 

The  idea  is  here  inculcated,  that  those  who  are  now  honseless  mcy 
procure  fine  houses  for  nothing,  by  the  process  of  disunion.  The  broad 
fact  is,  that  like  the  snail  which  eiftying  the  magnificence  of  the  lobster, 
crawled  into  its  empty  shell  to  perish  with  cold,  its  new  mansion  being 
too  large  for  its  means  of  warmth,  those  who  cannot  live  in  the  time  of 
New-York's  prosperity  must  starve  with  its  decay,  is  carefully  concealed. 
When  Manhattan  Island  was  the  home  of  savages,  it  had  neither  fine 
houses  nor  the  means  of  building  them.  Its  profitable  intercourse  between 
the  South  and  Europe,  has  given  it  a  trade  and  wealth  which  support 
600,000  pec^le.  Deprived  of  that  trade,  it  must  revert  to  its  original 
savage  state ;  of  what  benefit  would  it  be  to  a  laborer  that  he  could  oc< 
cupy  a  mansion  in  the'Flflh  Avenue,  if  he  could  not  procure  food,  orge  I 
a  day's  work  in  a  month? 

We  are  now  to  reflect,  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  long  and  illustrious  life, 
bas,  io  defending  the  course  of  the  South  from  aggression,  not  been  purely 
sectional  as  the  northern  traitors  would  have  us  believe,  but  has  actually 
been  defending  the  cause  of  every  minorltyin  all  sections,  jeopardized  by 
the  success  of  a  "  strong  government"  in  overriding  southern  rights. 

Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Congress,  having  excluded  sla- 
very from  the  territories,  admitted  any  nnmber  of  new  free  states,  re- 
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fused  admisstnn  to  slave  states,  tiboHshei]  sftverj  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
•refused  to  take  any  steps  to  enforce  the  Constitution  iu  relatioD  to  fugitive 
sUres,  ajid  quelled  consequent  discontent  by  marching  columns  of  troops 
paid  for  out  of  a  treasury  replenished  by  high  taxes  on  imports,  proceeds 
to  alter  the  Constirution,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  conscience  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, the  ambition  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  policy  of  English  Abolitionists, 
snd  the  designs  of  the  socialists,  thereby  depriving  the  South  of  all 
its  property,  and  compelling  submission  by  military  strength,  will  this  im- 
mense power  stop  there  1  Certtiin'y  not.  The  great  West,  with  its  inter- 
nal improvement  wants,  will  tben  he  in  the  ascendant,  supported  by  the 
comparatively  poor  Pacific  states,  and  the  Atlantic  sectinns  must  pay  out 
of  their  accumulated  property,  the  expenses  of  thoae  improfements,  as 
well  as  of  southern  subjugation,  or  in  their  turn  submit  to  the  sf^m  of 
power,  and  amid  rotting  ships  and  ruined  factories,  vainly  strive  to  com- 
pete through  western  Custom  Houses  with  western  rivals  in  manufactures, 
or  to  seek  freights  in  the  desulate  cities  of  the  South,  while  the  West  may, 
rainly  strive  to  perpetuate  an  ill-gotten  power  without  any  element  of 
union  between  their  discordant  members.  It  would  naturally  occur  cm  a 
aeparation  of  the  Union,  that  the  great  western  outlet,  the  Mississippi, 
would  be  held  by  the  South.  The  upper  waters  of  that  stream,  with  all  its 
trihittaries,  would  be  valueless  to  the  western  states  as  aveuues  to  market. 
They  would  then  depend  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Cansdas,  or  the 
Eastern  slates.  But  these  stales  beiug  deprived  of  cotton  and  commerce, 
with  ruined  facloriea  and  ships,  will  become  impoverished  and  be  driven 
back  to  agriculture.  They  will  then,  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  form  a 
union  against  the  West,  the  products  of  which  would  be  charged  with 
exorbitnnl  tolls,  so  as  to  restore  to  the  farming  lands  of  New-York  and 
New-England  the  value  Ihpy  possessed  before  the  opening  of  the  canals. 
The  West  then  must  fight  its  way  down  ihe  Mississippi,  or  East  through 
the  Canals.  A  long  and  bloody  contest  would  result  in  either  case,  losay 
nothing  of  the  multifarious  vexations  that  would  spring  up  on  all  sides, 
from  countless  causes. 

It  isagiiinst  this  long  and  endless  train  of  disasters  in  which  civiliza- 
tion itself  may  vainly  strive  for  existence,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  has  long  and 
firmly  barred  the  way,  while  contending  for  Stale-Rights  and  minority  in- 
terests. So  far  from  being  sectional,  his  course  has  been  eminently  and 
profoundly  national,  because  it  adheres  to  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution. K  our  fathers  found,  with  all  their  opposition  to  atavery, 
when  si  &  very  pres  anted  no  advantages,  and  was  necessary  to  noconsiderable 
numbers  of  tbe  white  race  out  of  the  Southern  Slates,  that  it  was  neces- 
siry  to  enter  into  compromises  with  the  institution,  for  the  purposes  of 
Union,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  adhere  to  those  compromises 
now,  when  the  South  has  become  strong  and  the  North  so  greatly  depend- 
ent upon  it.  With  the  progress  of  the  whole  country  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  themselves  hns  eminently  improved,  and  is  progressing  steadily  to- 
wards a  state  of  comparative  freedom.  As  they  have  by  their  labors  in- 
creased the  strength  of  the  South,  so  have  they  promoted  their  own  wel- 
fare ;  while  their  condition  has  improved  ihey  have  made  themselves  neces- 
sary to  humiinily,a  thing  which  cann<it  be  said  of  the  African  descendants  of 
their  progenitors.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  all  the  great  minds  of  the 
day,  and  none  has  shone  forth  with  greater  splendor  in  n  bold  avowal  of 
the  universnl  good  derived  from  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  than  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster.     He  speaks  out  with  the  strong  sagacity  of  New  En^ 
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land,  which  reeognizes  the  compatibility  of  lis  material  Jntereels  with  the 
real  welfare  of  the  black  race,  which  equall;  with  the  white  progreases  , 
in  its  proper  aphere,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Conalilution.  The  lime 
has  passed  when  the  rights  of  the  South  or  of  its  institutions,  as  marked 
ont  by  the  spirit  of  the  CoDstitution,  may  be  aafelj  trifled  with.  Those 
whareject  the  authority  of  theConstitulion,  or,  wVihSeifalor  Seward,  afow 
a  diTine  constituency,  afler  adraitting  that  the  human  one  was  a  fraud, 
and  attack  those  southeM  inatitutiona  protected  by  the  solemn  compact  of 
the  Union,  are  wilfully  blind  to  the  fact,th«t  the  circumstances  of  the  South 
■re  widely  different  nojc  from  what  they  wereal  thedaieofthe  Missouri  Com- 

Sroroiae.  Thus,  in  1849,  of  J132,666,955  of  exports,  «90,000,000  were 
rom  the  South.  In  1621  the  exports  were  $43,600,000  of  which  S37,- 
300,000  were  of  southern  origin  ;  that  is  to  say,  souihern  exports  have 
increased  963,000,000,  and  northern  and  western  ¥26,000,000.  With  this 
increase  the  aafety  of  insulting  the  South  haa  diminished,  and  the  tijne  has 
come  wheir,  to  preserve  the  necessary  harmony,  all  intention  of  indulging 
sectional  antipathies  must  be  laid  aside  and  disavowed.  The  regolaiion 
in  respect  losUvery  in  the  territories  sought  to  be  improved  in  ihe  laws 
regulating  them,  can  be  regarded  only  as  designed  insttlts  from  such  nefa- 
rious and  malicious  motives  aa  avowed  by  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
reo,  viz.,  lo  avenge  his  defeat  iu  1S44  at  the  convention. 

The  Democratic  party  were  disunited  and  defeated  in  I^ew-Vork  in 
consequence  of  that  issue,  and  the  whig  party  have  profited  too  much  by 
that  issue  to  allow  it  to  slumber.  It  has  now,  however,  assumed  a  graver 
aspect ;  it  is  no  longer  the  mere  question  of  the  passage  of  a  temporary 
law  in  relation  to  a  matter  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  utterly  futile,  inas- 
much as  that  while  northern  fanatics  admit,  that  free  labor  and  slavery 
cannot  exist  together,  because  one  will  drive  out  the  other — and  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  are  instances  of  the  truth  of  that  po- 
sition— they  fVaudulently  allege,  that  to  permit  it  to  go  into  New-Mezico 
will  cause  the  reverse  of  things,  and  make  slavery  triumph  over  free  la- 
bor. If  free'labor  triumphed  over  slavery  in  the  old  northern  and  middle 
states,  why  should  slavery  triumph  over  free  labor  in  countries  equally 
unfitted  to  profit  by  slave  labor?  The  answer  is  obvious,  and  the  consi- 
deration of  it  proves  the  fraudulent  intent  on  Ihe  part  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
his  compeers,  when  they  advance  it.  The  South  has,  undoubtedly,  a  pro- 
per right  to  go  wilh  their  property  into  any  territory  whatsoever  owned 
by  the  Union,  in  which  they  are  joint  partners, — and  the  question  is  no 
longer  one  of  territorial  regulation,  hut  of  the  first  decided  step  of  the  gov- 
erament  from  a  republic  of  freemen  to  a  military  despotism,  on  one  hand, 

or  a  bloody  strife  between  thirty  contending  states  on  the  other. 

.It  is  simply  the  question,  whether  now  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  adhered  to  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  and  the  Uniou  preserved 
in  harmony  and  prosperity,  under  its  guarantees,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
infringed,  and  the  violation  sustained  by  a  military  force,  as  the  first  of 
a  series  of  nets  which  can  end  only  in  destruction  to  the  Union  and  deso- 
lation to  mankind.  The  aspect  of  affairs  now,  it  would  seem,  is  that  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  country  will  rally  for  the  Constitution  and  the 
Republic.  The  details  of  the  means  by  which  a  settlement  is  effected 
are  comparatively  unimportant,  so  that  the  grand  results  of  preserving 
the  Constitution  in  tact,  in  its  teller  and  spirit,  is  obtained.  Those  mis- 
erable creatures  who  have  dared  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  northern  free- 
men towards  the  sacred  instrument  to  which  their  sires  put  bond  and 
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aeal,  or  who  seek  by  sophistical  rhapeodiea  to  bamboozle  them  into  its  in- 
fraction, will  take  stand  with  Arnold  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
as  long  as  their  treason  Uvea  in  the  minds  of  posterity,  fix  the  finger-point  of 
national  scorn.      ' 

That  a  powerful  re>action  has  taken  place  in  England  in  regard  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  the  blacbs  is  rery  apparent,  more  parti- 
cularly BO  in  the  course  of  the  leading  writers  and  the  press,  influenced 
by  the  QovernmenL  Among  the  boldest  and  the  most  remarkable  of 
Ibem  is  a  recent  production  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  published  in  Freser's 
Magazine,  and  written  with  the  usual  picturesque  energy  of  the  astute 
thinker  and  powerful  writer'  The  subject  is  the  negro  question,  and  he 
opens  as  follows : — 

"  My  FhllaDtliropic  Friends — It  is  my  painfot  dnty  to  address  some  words  to 
yon,  this  eveoiog,  od  the  Rights  of  Negroes.  Taking,  as  we  bope  we  do,  an 
eUeosiTe  survey  of  social  sffkin.  which  we  Rod  all  id  b  state  of  the  frightfnllest 
embroiliDBDt.  aad,  as  it  were,  of  iaextricable  fiuaJ  bankruptcy,  just  at  present ; 
and  train;;  deairoas  to  adjust  ourssUes  in  that  huge  upbreak.  and  onmisraWe 
waiter  of  turoblJQg  ruins,  and  to  see  well  that  our  grand  proposed .Associstioa 
of  Associations,  the  QnivsRSAi.  AsoMTiDH-OF-PAin  As sociatiok,  which  is 
DiSBDt  to  be  the  ccDaummate  goIdEB  Bower,  and  aDmmary  of  modein  PIii[an- 
ihropisms  all  in  one,  do  not  issue  as  a  Doiversal  "  Sluggard-and- Scoundrel  Pro- 
tection Society," — we  have  judged  that,  before  constitutiDg  ourselres,  it  would 
be  very  proper  to  cammuae  earosstlj  with  one  auother,  and  discoorse  together 
OD  the  leading  slemeots  of  onr  great  Problem,  which  is  surely  one  of  tfao 
greatest.  With  this  *'bw  the  council  has  decided,  both  that  the  Negro  Ques- 
tioo,  as  lying  at  the  bottoni,  was  to  be  the  first  handled,  aod  if  possible,  the  first 
settled ;  and  then,  also,  what  was  of  much  more  questionable  wisdom,  that — 
that,  in  short,  I  was  lo  be  apoalier  on  the  occasion.  An  honorable  duty  ;  yet, 
as  1  said,  a  painful  nne  !— Well,  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  you  will  not  in  the  least  like  it. 

"  West-  Indian  affairs,  as  we  all  know,  end  some  of  ua  know  to  our  cost,  sra 
in  a  ralher  troublous  condition  this  good  while-  Id  regard  to  West  Indian  af- 
fairs, howerer.  Lord  John  Russell  is  able  to  comfort  us  with  one  fact,  indispu- 
table where  so  raauy  are  dubious,  that  the  negroes  sre  all  very  happy  and  doii^ 
well.  A  fact  very  comfortable  indeed.  West  Indian  Whites,  it  is  admitted, 
are  far  enough  from  happy  ;  West  Indian  Colonies,  not  unlike,  sinking  wholly 
into  ruin ;  at  home,  too.  the  British  whites  are  ralher  badly  off;  aeversl  mill- 
ions of  them  hanging  on  the  verge  of  continual  famine;  and,  in  single  towns, 
many  thousands  of  them  very  sore  put  to  it,  at  this  time,  not  to  live  '  well,'  or 
as  a  man  should,  in  any  sense  temporal  or  spiritual,  but  to  live  at  all : — the»«, 
again,  are  uncomfortable  facta;  and  they  are  extremely  extensive  and  important 
oues.  But,  thank  Heaven,  our  iuterestinc  black  population — equalling  almost 
in  number  of  heads  one  of  the  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  tnorA  (in  quanti^ 
of  intellect,  faculty,  docility,  energy,  and  available  human  valor  and  value}  per- 
haps one  of  the  streets  of  Seven  Dials — are  all  doing  remarkably  wall. 
■  Sweet,  blighted  lilies,' — as  the  American  epitaph  on  the  nigger  child  has  it — 
sweet,  blighted  lilies,  they  are  hohllos  up  their  heads  again  I  How  pleasant,  in 
the  universal  bankruptcy  abroad,  and  dim,  dreary  stngnancy  at  home,  as  if  foi* 
England,  too,  there  remained  nothing  but  to  suppress  Chartist  riots,  banish  uni- 
ted Irishmen,  vote  the  supplies,  and  uiait,  with  arms  crossed,  till  black  anarchy 
and  social  denth  devoured  us  also,  as  it  has  done  the  others ;  how  pleasaat  to 
have  alwHys  this  fact  to  fall  back  upon :  Our  beautiful,  black  darlings  are  st  laat 
hsppy ;  with  little  labor,  except  to  the  teeth,  vihich  surely,  in  those  exceUent 
horso-JNWa  or  theirs,  will  not  fail ! 

"  Exeter  Hull,  my  philanthropic  friends,  has  had  its  way  in  this  matter. 
The  twenty  millions,  a  mere  triae,  despatched  with  a  single  dash  of  the  pea, 
•re  paid ;  and,  far  over  the  ••■,  we  have  a  lew  black  persoot  rendered  es- 
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Iremelf 'free' indeed.  Sitting  yonder,  witb  their  beantifnl  monlek up  to  the 
ear*  in  pumpbi  as,  imbibing  aweet  pulpg  Bod  juices;  tbe  grindDr  and  incisor 
teeth  read;  for  every  new  worli,  and  the  pumpkiiu  cheap  as  grass  in  those  rich 
climatss;  while  tbe  sogar  crape  rat  roiiod  tfaem  nocut,  because  labor  caoDot  be 
hired,  so  cheap  are  the  pompliins  ; — and  at  home,  we  are  but  required  to  r«sp 
from  the  brenkfast  lonves  of  our  owd  English  laborers,  some  slight  '  diffarBntial 
•cgar-dutieB,'  and  lend  a  poor  helf-inillioa,  or  a  few  more  millions,  now  and 
then,  to  kevp  ihet  beautiful  stale  of  tnattera  going  on.  A  state  of  matters  IotcIj 
to  contemplate,  in  these  emancipated  epochs  of  the  hamaa  mind  ;  which  hss 
BHmed  us,  not  onlj  the  praises  of  Exeter  Hall,  end  loud,  long-eared  bslleiujahs 
of  laudatory  psalmody,  from  the  friends  of  freedom  ererrwhere,  but  lasting 
fiiTor  (it  K  hoped)  from  the  Heavenly  Powera  themselves ; — which  may,  at 
least,  justly  appeal  to  the  Heavenly  Powera,  and  asli  thetn,  if  ever,  in  terres- 
trial  procedve,  they  saw  the  match  of  it?  Certainly,  in  the  past  history  of 
the  human  apeciea,  it  has  do  parallel',  nor,  one  hopes,  will  it  have  id  the 
future."  , 

Tbe  utter  ruin  which  hai  OTertaken  those  lalauds  ia  known  to  all.  Tbe 
writer  then  argues  that  the  proprietorsbip  is  rested  in  him  who  can  educe 
froni  the  soil  whatever  it  is  beat  fitted  to  produce  for  the  general  henefit, 
•nd  proceeds^ 

"The  West  Indies,  it  appears,  are  short  of  labor ;  as  indeed  isTsry  conceir- 
able  in  those  eircnmstancea.  Where  a  black  man,  by  working  half  an  hoar  ■ 
day,  (such  is  the  catcDlation.)  can  supply  himself,  by  aid  of  snn  andsoil.  with 
■a  much  pumpkin  ae  will  snfKce,  he  is  likely  to  be  a  little  atiflf  to  reiae  into  harcl 
work .'  Supply  and  demand,  which,  science  says,  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
him,  have  an  up-hill  iMsk  of  it  with  such  a  man.  Strong  sun  supplies  itself 
gratis ;  rich  soil,  in  those  nopeopled  or  half  peopled  regions,  almost  gratia ;  these 
are  kit  supply  ;  and  half  an  honra  day,  diracled  upon  Uiese,  will  produce  pump- 
kin, wh:ch  is  his  "  demand."  The  fortunate  black  man,  rery  swifllj  does  he 
settle  ku  account  with  supply  and  demand  ; — not  so  swtfUy  the  less  fortunate 
white  man  of  these  tropiCHl  localities.  He  himself  cannot  work ;  and  his  black 
neighbor,  rich  in  pumpkin,  is  in  no  haste  to  help  faim.  Sunk  to  the  ears  in 
pumpkin,  imbibing  saccharine  jnicns,  and  much  at  his  ease  in  the  creation,  he 
can  listen  to  the  leas  fortunate  white  man'a  'demand,*  and  take  his  own  time 
in  supplymg  it  Higher  wages,  massaa ;  higher,  for  your  cane-crop  cannot 
wait ;  still  higher — till  no  conceivable  opulence  of  cane-crap  will  cover  snch 
wages  J  In  Demerara,  as  1  read  in  tbe  blue  book  of  last  year,  the  cane-crop, 
far  and  wide,  stands  rotting;  the  fortunate  black  gentlemen,  strong  in  their 
pumpkins,  have  allstmck  till  the  "demand"  rise  a  little.  Sweet,  blighted  lilies, 
DOW  getting  up  their  beads  again  i         •         s         • 

"  Our  own  white  or  sallow  Ireland,  slnttishly  starving  from  age  to  age  an  its 
aet-of- pari  lament  '  freedom,'  was  hitherto  the  flower  of  mismanagement 
among  the  nations ;  bnt  what  will  this  be  to  a  Negro  Ireland,  with  pun^kins 
themselves  fallen  scarce  tike  potatoea  !  Imagination  cannot  fathom  snch  sn 
object ;  the  belly  of  Chaoa  never  held  tbe  like.  The  hnraan  mind,  in  its  wide 
wanderings,  has  not  dreamt  yet  of  snch  a  '  freedom'  as  that  wilL  be.     *    *    * 

"  And  now  observe,  my  friends,  it  was  not  Black  Quasbee,  or  those  he  re- 

E resents,  that  made  those  West  India  Islands  what  they  are,  or  can  by  any 
ypothesia  be  considered  to  have  the  right  of  growing  pumpkms  there.  For 
couutless  sges.  since  they  first  mounted  oozy  on  tbe  back  of  earthquakes,  from 
their  dark  bed  in  the  ocean  deeps,  and  reeking,  saluted  the  tropical  sun.  and 
erer  onwards,  till  the  European  white  msn  first  saw  them,  some  three  short 
centuries  ago,  those  islands  had  produced  mere  jungle,  savagery,  poison-rep- 
tilea,  and  swamp-malaria ;  till  the  white  European  first  saw  them,  they  were 
as  if  not  yet  created — their  noble  elements  of  cinnamon,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper, 
black  and  gray,  lying  all  asleep,  waiting  tbe  white  fincbanter,  who  ibould  say 
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to  them,  Awvke !  Till  the  nnd  of  bnrnBn  hUtory,  and  ihe  RODnding  of  tfas 
tramp  of  doom,  they  might  have  lain  to,  had  Qusahes  and  the  like  of  him  been 
the  only  artiats  in  the  game.  Swamps,  feTer-junBles,  inao-eatiDg  CariliB,  rattle* 
anaLes.  and  TeeliiDg  waste  and  pntreliictioD — this  Dud  been  the  produce  of  them 
nnder  the  incompettiiit  Caribal  (what  we  cull  caoaibd^  posaesBorg  till  that  time; 
and  Quaahee  knows,  himself,  whether  erer  he  coula  have  introdaced  an  ini- 
proTemeat.  Him,  nad  he  by  a  miraculous  chance  been  wnfled  thitber,  Che 
Caribnls  woald  have  eaten,  rolling  him  aa  a  fat  morael  nnder  their  tongue;  for 
him,  till  the  soundiug  of  the  trnmp  of  doom,  the  rattle<snakes  und  aavngeriee 
would  have  held  on  their  way.  It  was  not  he,  then ;  it  was  aootber  than  he ! 
Never  by  art  of  his  could  one  pumpkin  bare  grown  there  to  solace  any  human 
throat ;  nothing  but  aaTageir  and  reeking  putrefaction  could  have  grown  there. 
These  plentiful  pumpkins,  I  say,  therefore,  are  qothis;  no,  they  are  another's: 
they  are  his  only  under  conditions — conditions  which  Eieter  Hell,  for  the  pre- 
sent, has  forgotten ;  but  which  Nature  and  the  Eternal  powers  hs>e  by  no  man- 
ner of  meaoa  forgotten,  but  do  at  all  momeats  keep  in  mind  ;  and,  at  the  right 
moment,  will,  with  the  due  im press ireness,  perhaps  in  rather  a  terrible  oiaD- 
ner,  bring  again  to  our  mind  also  '. 

"  It  QuBshee  will  not  honestly  aid  in  bringing  out  those  sugars,  cinuamooa, 
and  nobler  products  of  the  West  Ionian  Islands  for  the  beneBtofall  mankind,  then 
1  say,  neither  will  Che  powers  permit  Qaashse  to  continue  growing  pumpkiiM 
there  for  his  own  lazy  benelit ;  but  will  sheer  him  oat,  by  and  by,  like  a  laey 
goDi'd  overshsdowing  rich  ground;  him  and  all  that  partake  with  him— perbepa 
in  a  Tcry  terrible  manner.  For,  under  favor  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  '  terrible  mao- 
oer'  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  with  the  destinies  in  this  universe;  nnr  will  it  qaita 
cease.  I  apprehend,  for  soft  sawder  or  philanthropic  atump-oratory  now  or 
henceforth.  No,  the  gods  wish,  besides  pumpkins,  that  spices  and  valuable 
producia  be  grown  in  their  West  Indies ;  thus  much  they  have  declared  in  ao 
making  the  West  Indies'; — infinitely  more  they  wish,  that  manful,  induslrkiDa 
men  occupy  their  Wast  Indies,  not  indolent  two-legged  cattle,  howoTer  ■  happy' 
over  their  abuudnnt  pum^diins  !  Both  these  things,  we  may  be  assured,  tha 
immortal  gods  have  decided  upon,  passed  their  eternal  Act  of  Parliament  ibr ; 
an  J  both  of  them,  thougb  all  terrestrial  Parliaments  and  entities  oppose  it  to 
the  denth,  shall  be  done.  Quathee,ifke  vriU  nathtlpiti  hringingout  Aetjnce*, 
will  gtt  himself  madt  a  slave  again,  (which  tUUe  will  be  a  iiItU  lesi  ugly  than  kii 
present  one, )  and  ailh  bentficertl  lohip.  lince  other  mtOuidt  avail  not,  mil  bf.  com- 
pelled  to  work.  Or,  aiai,  let  him  took  acroti  to  Haiti,  and  trace  afar  sterner 
pTopheey!  Le^  him,  by  his  ugliness,  idleness,  rebellion,  banish  all  white  men 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  make  it  all  one  Haiti — with  littleor  do  sugar  grow- 
ing, black  Peter  exterminating  black  Paul,  and,  where  a  garden  ofCheHes- 
perides  might  be,  nothing  but  a  tropical  dog-kennel  and  pestifarous  jungle — does 
be  think  that  will  forever  continue  pleasant  to  gods  and  men  !  1  see  men,  th« 
1  rose-pink  cant  all  peeled  avvay  frora  them,  land  one  day  on  those  black  coasts ; 
taea  tent  by  the  laws  of  this  universe,  and  the  inexorable  course  of  thtoga ; 
men  hnngry  for  gold,  remorseless,  fierce  as  old  Buccaoeera  were  : — and  a  doom 
for  QuiLshee  which  I  had  rather  not  contemplate  '.  The  gods  are  lobg-auffer' 
ing;  but  the  law  from  the  beginniog  was — He  that  will  not  work  shall  perish 
from  the  earth,  and  the  patience  of  the  gods  baa  limits." 

This  ia  certainly  a  very  bold  stand  in  faror  of  re-enslaTing  the  blacks, 
who  are  doubtless  rapidly  sinking  into  the  stale  of  canaibalisni  from 
irhicb  white  influence  raised  them,  now  that  they  are  lefl  to  tbemaelres  ; 
and  it  is  ominous  for  the  peace  of  the  country  when  we  find  the  North 
filled  vvith  the  flaming  denunciations  of  slavery,  and  attacks  upon  tho 
Constitution,  b;  British  emissaries  and  traitors,  at  the  same  moment  that 
we  find  the  English  mind  being  thus  adroilly  prepared  to  re-embrace  the 
Bjalem,  more  particularly  when  we  keep  constantly  in  mind  thtt  the 
Empire  of  England  exists  only  upon  the  cotton  raised  by  slaves. 
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SIR   THOMAS   MORE, 

AS    A    STATESMAN    AND    A    8CH0LAB. 

(CONCLCrDBD.) 

Wb  hsTe  now  reached  the  period  in  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
when  a  series  or  circumstances  arnee  which  increased  the  anxieties  of  his 
public  station,  disturbed  the  pleasures  of  his  retirement,  and  prematurelj 
terminated  his  life.  Henry  VIII.,  cBptivaled  b;  the  charms  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  a  young  and  beautiful  maid  of  the  court,  began  to  entertain  se- 
riouB  scruples  concerning  the  legality  of  hia  marriage  with  the  wife  of 
his  deceased  brother.  The  dutiful  Catherine,  eight  years  older  than  her 
royal  consort,  could  no  longer  fascinate  his  eye,  or  gratify  hia  passions. 
A  reference  to  the  laws  of  Hoses  confirmed  his  scruples,  and  he  pr^ 
tended  to  be  convinced  that  the  successor  of  St.  Feter  cotild  not  abrt^ 
gate  the  laws  of  the  legislator  of  Israel.  He  despatched  sn  agent  to  the 
Pope,  to  petition  for  a  divorce.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  relate  the  vari- 
ous artifices  of  the  Pope,  hia  Taciltation,  and  the  delays  of  the  commift- 
sion.  Henry  was  at  length  satisfied  that  Clementi  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  Austrian  emperor,  would  not  consent  to  the  disgrace  of  an  Au»- 
trian  Princess.  He,  accordingly,  with  the  concurrence  of  More,  sought 
lo  obtain  the  opinions  of  foreign  universities,  aa  well  as  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  against  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow. 
The  French  universities  of  Orleans,  Angers,  Bourges  and  Toulouse;  the 
law  schools  of  Paris  and  Bologna;  the  Italian  universities  of  Ferrara, 
Padua  and  Pavia;  the  English  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  de- 
clared bis  marriage  to  Catherine  lo  be  void.  More  joined  in  a  letter  to 
the  Pope,  subscribed  by  the  chief  dignitaries  in  church  and  in  state,  com- 
plaining of  his  procrastinaiion  in  the  suit,  and  recounting  the  ealamitiea 
which  wonid  ensue  from  a  longer  delay.  He  agreed  to  an  act  which  was 
passed,  prohibiting  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  At  the  request  of  the 
king  he  went  down  lo  the  House  of  Commons  and  explained  ihe  circum- 
stances of  ihe  case,  so  far  as  they  pertained  to  the  marriage,  the  course 
of  the  king,  and  the  consultation  with  the  universities;  studiously  avoid- 
ing any  language  which  would  compromise  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign, 
or  his  allegiance  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  church.  From  the  whde 
part  which  he  took  in  the  divorce,  it  is  evident  that  he  desired  the  Pope 
to  grant  it ;  but  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  marriage  could 
not  be  legally  dissolved,  without  his  dispensation.  At  lengih,  when  par- 
liament had  passed  laws  encroaching  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  king  had  pressed  him  lo  "  speed  the  matter  of  ihe  divorce,"  he 
resigned  the  great  seal  at  Whitehall  The  king  was  pleased  to  assure 
him,  "  that  for  the  good  service  he  had  done  him,  he  should  not  fail  to 
find  him  a  good  and  gracious  lord."  It  Is  a  pleasing  spectacle  t>  behold 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  courted  of  all  courtiers,  and  ihe  observed  of  all 
observers,  more  ready  to  lay  aside  the  insignia  of  office  than  to  deviate 
from  what  he  believed  to  be  the  path  of  duty.  Such  a  case  had  never 
before  occurred,  and  his  example  has  seldom  been  followed  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  England.  Politicians  like  Burleigh,  of  pliable  con- 
ies and  crafty  talents,  are  fitted  to  be  the  faithful  servants  of  an  ar- 
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bitrary  sovereign,  or  a  corrupt  people.  But  men  like  More,  jealons  of 
iheir  honor,  and  acrupuioua  in  their  adherence  lo  right,  can  rarely  remain 
long  in  office  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  polUical  warrare.  Hia  ezunfde 
presents  an  excellent  confirmation  of  that  admirable  precept : 

"  CoDtenl  thyself  to  bo  obMarely  good, 
When  vice  previils,  and  im|iio(i*  men  \tear  eWVf 
Tbe  po»t  of  boDor  i>  a  privale  ataticiii." 

More  now  escaped  from  the  rexaiion  of  public  life,  to  hia  rural  retreat 
at  Chelsea,  situated  oi/the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  in  view  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  nation,  for  the  prosperity  of  which  he  had  labored,— irtfaere 
to  pass,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  contributing  new 
works  to  the  library  of  his  age ;  in  associating  with  the  learned  of  his  owd 
times,  and  in  holding  communion  with  the  great  authors  of  an(iquit)'. 
But  the  royal  inquisitor  was  still  to  follow  him,  to  destroy  all  his  antici- 
pated happiness,  to  bring  him  before  n  renal  court,  and  to  stain,  with  his 
.    innocent  blood,  more  deeply  than  ever,  the  annals  nf  royal  rengeance. 

Henry,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  ungovernable  passions,  began  to 
live  with  Anne  Boleyn  as  his  wife,  was  soon  after  secretly  married  to  ber, 
and  was  auhsequently  divorced  from  Catherine,  by  Cranmer.  Tbe  day 
of  the  coronation  of  the  new  queen  was  appointed,  and  More  was  invited 
to  be  preaenl,  by  three  bishops,  as  special  messengers  from  the  king. 
Still  true  to  the  religion  he  professed,  he  mildly  refused  the  invitation. 
Tbe  constant  efforts  of  the  court  to  implicate  him  in  the  alleged  conspi- 
racy of  £lizabeih  Barton,  indicated  the  existence  of  ulterior  desigui 
against  him,  which  would,  before  long,  be  disclosed.  With  Chriatian 
meekness  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  crisis  that  awaited  }iim.  Re- 
turning to  Chelsea,  afler  his  examination  before  the  commillee,  wilh  hia 
usual  liveliness,  he  said  to  his  son-in-law  :  "  in  good  failh  I  rejoice  that  I 
have  given  the  devil  a  foul  fall,  because  I  have,  wiih  these  lords,  gone  so 
far,  that,  without  great  shame,  I  can  never  gi>  back." 

Henry  VIIL,  in  order  more  (irmly  to  establish  his  power,  and  gratify 
his  thirst  fur  blood,  framed  an  oath,'  by  which  every  one  who  took  it 
bound  himself  to  bear  failh  and  true  obedience  to  ihe  king,  and  tbo  issue 
of  his  present  marriage  with  Anne  :  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  head  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  to  renounce  all  obedience  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  as  having  no  more  power  thnn  any  other  bishop.  The  Absequions 
clergy,  who  had  hardly  ceased  anathematizing  the  Lutherans,  readily  took 
it.  The  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Cranmer, 
Cromwell,  and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  determined  to  pruponnd  it  to 
Sir  Thomas  More,  before  they  propounded  it  to  any  olher  layman  ;  and 
accordingly  summoned  him  to  appear  before  them  at  Lambeth.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  April,  1534,  al^er  having  performed  ittes  of  devotion,  and 
having  kissed  his  wife  and  children,  and  bade  them  farewell,  he  took  hb 
last  leave  of  his  rural  retreat  at  Chelsea,  with  the  solemn  presentiment, 
that  he  should  never  behold  >l  again.  On  his  way,  wilh  calmness  and 
with  Christian  faith,  he  said  to  his  son-in-law,  "  I  thank  our  Lord  tbe  field 
is  won." 

Arriving  at  the  court  of  the  commiasioners,  after  disclaiming  all  cen- 
sure uf  ihoae  who  had  taken  the  oath,  be  said  he  could  only  swear  to 
maintain  the  order  of  succession,  as  esiablished  by  Parliament.  A 
long  list  of  persons  who  bad  taken  it  was  shown  to  him,  but  tb«  mlH 
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misBion  of  otbera  eoald  not  make  him  a  ri«*e.  The  subtle  reaaoning  of 
Cranmer  made  no  in)pre«Bion  npon  bim-^and  he  was  sent  to  (he  Tower. 
His  imprison ment  was  mmireatlj'  illegal,  as  no  act  had  been  passed  hj 
Parliament,  asserting  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  king.  At  ite 
next  session  he  was  Bttainted  of  misprision  of  treason  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  was  subjected  to  i  confiscation  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  ■  perpetual  imprisonment  of  his  person.  Subsequently  an  set 
WHS  passed,  by  whicfi  a  denial  of  the  Idng's  supremacy  was  made  high  '' 
treason.  The  miniana  of  the  king  frequently  risited  him  in  the  Tower, 
in  order  to  make  him  confess,  or  explicitly  deny  the  king's  supremacy. 

,  Their  artifices  were  unarailing,  and  all  that  he  woold  say  was,  that  "the 
statute  was  a  two-edged  sword  ;  if  he  should  speak  against  it  be  should 
procure  the  death  of  his  body ;  and  if  he  should  consent  nnto  it,  he 
should  procure  the  death  of  his  soul."  A  special  commission  was  soon 
issued  for  bringing  him  to  trial. 

Od  the  appointed  day.  clad  in  a  woolen  gown,  and  leaning  on  his  staff, 
he  was  led  through  the  moat  frequented  streets,  from  the  Tower  to  West- 
tninster  Hall,  to  which,  when  he  was  installed  as  Chancellor,  arrayed  in 
his  robes  of  office,  he  was  escorted  by  a  splendid  procession  of  nobles 
and  courtiers.  The  iitustrlous  culprit  entered  the  hall  which  had  been 
made  attractive  by  his  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and  his  aprightness  on  the 
bench.  His  countenance,  though  pale  and  eraaciMed,  was  as  serene  and 
cheerful  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  His  hair  made  gray  bj 
the  length  of  his  conRnemenl,  increased  the  sympathy  already  felt  for 
liim  by  the  spectators.  Before  him,  on  the  bench,  sat  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley,  Lord  Ghier-Jnslice  Filzjames,  and  six  other  commissioners.  The 
charges  produced  against  him  by  the  Attorney-General,  were,  thnt  he  had 
giren  an  opinion,  when  solicited  by  the  king,  against  the  legality  of  hie 
proposed  marriage  ;  had  encouraged  Bishop  Fisher  to  resist,  and  had  not 
only  refused  to  acknowledge,  but  had  also  denied  the  king's  supremacy. 
The  last  was  the  only  charge  thai  merited  consideration,  and  that  was  un- 
aopported  by  evidence.  The  prisoner  was-called  upon  for  his  defence. 
His  venerable  form,  as  he  arose,  attracted  the  fixed  attention  of  that  as- 
semblage of  his  countrymen  there  gathered  together  to  witness  his  trial. 
The  frowns  and  threats  of  jndgea,  thirsting  for  his  blood,  had  no  terrors 
lor  him.  Leaning  upon  his  staff,. be  began  his  defence.  Unable  to  sup- 
port himself  a  chair  was  ordered  for  him.  There,  silting,  he  reasoned 
ont  his  innocence  with  meekness  and  composure.  He  showed  that  he  had 
ever  given  honest  counsel  to  the  king, — had  written  no  improper  letters 
to  Fisher, — and  had  "  never  spake  word  to  any  living  man"  against  the 

.  law  which  declared  the  supremacy  of  the  king.  His  acquittal  seemed 
BOW  certain,  when  Rich,  the  Solicitor-Oeneral,  falsely  testified,  that  in 
bia  conversation  with  More,  upon  bis  own  admission,  "  that  no  Parliament 
conld  make  a  taw  that  Ood  should  not  be  God,"  the  tatter  replied,  "  no 
more  would  the  Parliament  make  the  king  supreme  head  of  the  church." 
More,  in  his  reply,  denied  the  latter  part  of  Rich's  testimony,  reviewed 
bis  own  acquaintance  with  him,  described  his  worthless  character,  and 
appealed  to  the  court,  whether  in  such  a  case  it  were  prnbable  that  he 
should  trust  his  opinionsto  the  confidence  of  such  a  man1  Two  witne»- 
ses,  who  were  present  at  the  time,  were  unable  to  substantiate  the  testi- 
mony of  Rich.  The  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  again  to  favor  More, 
friiCB  Aodley,  who  deaervea  for  his  oondnct  on  thu  d^  ■  plwie  -beaids 
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Jeffericfl,  m  ike  liat  of  judicial  mardcTrrs,  summed  up,  in  an  ingenious 
*Dd  nrcastie  muiiier  the  meager  evidence,  ind  commilted  it  la  ihe  cod- 
■ideralioa  of  a  packed  jury.  A  verdict  of  "  guilly"  waa  relurued,  wiih 
little  heaitatioD.  More  heard  it  uumnred  ;  and,  aa  be  wan  before  unwil- 
ling to  court  bii  doom,  be  now  freeJj'  revealed  hia  opiniona.  He  decla- 
red, that  "  after  aeven  yeara'  ^ludv  lie  could  find  no  color  for  holding  tRat 
I  layman  could  be  head  of  tbe  church."  When  aaked  how  his  acruplea 
could  balance  tbe  weight  of  the  Parliament,  ibe  king  and  (he  church,  be 
replied :  "  1  am  able  to  produce,  against  one  bishop  which  you  can  bring 
forthof  your  aide,  one  hundred  boly  and  Caibotic  bichopa,  for  my  opiuiou, 
•nd  against  one  realm  tbe  consent  of  ail  Chrislendoiu  for  more  than  a 
tbouaand  years  I" 

His  conduct,  on  the  day  of  hia  trial,  is  in  excellent  illustration  of  his 
character.  It  wn*  in  (hat  ancient  hall,  in  which,  as  a  judge,  he  had  re- 
fused to  favor  his  nearest  relatives — listened  with  an  impBr(ial  ear  lo  ibe 
petitions  of  the  poor,  and  spurned  the  proffered  bribes  of  the  rich,  that 
he  now  witnessed  a  mocltery  of  Justice,  in  the  repedtion  of  her  forma. 
He,  who  on  tbe  bench  had  maintained  the  sacrednese  of  his  offir«,  now 
beheld  his  life  at  the  disposal  of  a  pariial  judge,  a  packed  jury  and  a 
perjured  witness.  Tbua  ailuated,  it  would  have  been  nalursl  fur  him  to 
Dave  expressed  a  righteous  indignation,  aa  he  ^aw  Justice  trampled  upon 
in  her  own  temple.  But  no  word  of  complaint,  of  reproach,  or  of  acco- 
aation  escaped  from  hia  lips;  and  with  the  Bereni(y  nf  conscious  itmocence 
fae  meekly  heard  the  sentence  of  denth  pronounced  upon  him.  Hearkea 
lo  (he  last  words  be  ever  uttered  in  Weattninster  Hsll :  "  This  only  far- 
ther have  I  to  aay,  my  lords,  that  like  as  the  blessed  apostle  St.  PhuI, 
was  present,  and  consenting  to  the  death  of  the  prolomartyr,  St.  Sieplien. 
keeping  their  cloihes.  who  s(oned  him  to  death,  and  yet  tliey  be  now 
twain  holy  saints  in  heaven,  and  these  shall  continue  friends  (ogether, 
forever;  so  I  verily  trust,  and  shall,  therefore,  heartily  pray,  that  th»ugh 
your  lordships  have  been,  on  earth,  my  judges  to  condemna(ion,  yet  that 
we  may  hereafter  meet  in  heaven,  merrily  together,  lo  our  everla>ting 
salvation ;  and  Qod  preserve  you  all,  especially  my  sovereign  lord,  tbe 
king,  and  grant  him  faithful  councillors." 

As  Americans,  and  as  descendants  of  Englishmen,  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  regard  the  trial  by  jury  as  the  bulwark  of  our  civil  freedom,  and  to 
look  back  with  filial  venTaiion  lo  those  who  have  tranxnnitteil  it  to  us 
from  remote  generations.  But  history,  and  especially  (he  records  of  this 
trial,  teachiis,  if  we  have  not  learned  the  lesson  before,  thnt  the  forms  of 
Justice  are  useless,  if  its  spirit  does  not  abide  with  the  people  ;  and  that 
all  progress  in  the  improvement  of  political  institutions  is  encouraging, 
only  so  far  as  itindicatea  a  correspondent  progress  in  tbe  improvement 
of  public  opinion. 

Elliirls  were  again  made  to  procure  from  More  a  recantation,  hut  thej 
were  unsuccessful,  and  bis  execution  was  ordered  tu  take  place  on  the 
sixth  of  July,  ISU».  On  that  day  he  intended  to  make  some  remarks  at 
his  execution,  but  at  the  request  of  tbe  king  he  abandoned  the  in(en(ian. 
He  indulged  in  pleasantries  on  fhescaffuld,  endeavored  to  revive  the  cour- 
age of  the  executioner,  SLd  calmly  laid  his  head  uponihe  block.  Thus 
fell,  in  the  meridian  of  hia  life,  the  most  eminen>  English  sclKiUr,  and  the 
wisest  and  pureM  statesman  of  his  time.  He  died  ihe  death  f  a  phil  ^ 
•opher.    We  ta-xy  be  inclined  to  reproach  bim  for  his  cheerfulness  in  ttie 
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clomng  scene,  but  we  roast  remember,  that  he  wu  eietping  {torn  tbQ 
jarisdiction  of  a  venal  court,  gnd  the  tjranny  of  an  unfeeling  aoTereign, 
into  the  preience  of  an  impartial  judge  and  a  righleoua  King.  He  was 
fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  philosuphj,  which  taught  that  death 
was  not  an  eril  to  the  wise  man,  and  he  desired  to  meet  his  fate  like  So- 
crates, whose  death  has  been  an  object  of  admiration  l«  all  succeeding 
ages. 

His  execution  was  condemned  by  all  the  lovers  of  learning  and  of 
good  government  in  Europe.  "  More  is  dead,"  says  Erasmus — "  More, 
whose  breast  was  purer  than  snow,  whose  genius  was  excellent,  above  all 
his  nation."  The  ministers  of  Henry  were  shunned  in  every  court,  and 
Charles  T.  told  the  English  ambaEsador,  "  if  he  had  been  ours  we  shonld 
sooner  have  lost  the  beat  city  in  our  dominions  than  so  worthy  a  council- 
lor." Even  the  stubborn  heart  of  the  king  was,  for  a'moment,  moved, 
as  he  called  to  mind  his  sagacious  counsel  in  the  cabinet,  and  his  io- 
struciive  conversation  on  literature  and  asironomy  in  bis  garden  at 
Chelsea. 

It  was  necessary  to  narrate  briefly  the  acts  and  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  hi*  public  life,  in  order  to  understand  his  character  as  « 
Btstesman,  and  from  them  it  is  not  difficult  to  infer  it.  Erroneous  ideas 
are  frequently  entertained  in  relation  t<t  the  character  of  the  wise  states 
man.  A  familiarity  with  political  tactics,  skill  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy^ 
a  mind  fertile  in  expedients,  and  an  ability  to  discover  favorable  opportu- 
nities as  they  pass,  have  been  regarded  as  the  main  qualities  which  he 
should  possess.  Gut  there  are  others  which  claim  precedence  to  these. 
Without  an  enlightened  public  spirit,  and  a  solemn  conviction  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  niler,  and  of  the  true  ends  of  government,  a  man  may 
be  a  dexterous  politician,  but  he  can  never  be  a  wise  statesman.  Thii 
gveat  truth  should  be  interwoTCQ  with  his  moral  nature — that  justice  con- 
stitutes the  true  greatness  of  an  individual,  and  the  true  graodeur  of  a 
Mate.  "  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,"  is  the  language  of  a 
just  ruler.  In  ordinary  times  these  qualities  united  to  a  well-balanced 
■nind,  and  a  moderate  ability  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  will  en- 
able him  to  conduct  his  administration  to  a  successful  termination.  These 
qaniitiee  Sir  Thomas  More  possessed  in  a  measure  denied  to  most  men. 
Wnlsey,  Cromwell,  or  Cranmer,  or  any  of  his  contemporaries,  could  lay 
no  claim  to  them.  They  were  men  remarkable  rather  for  quick-sighted 
ingenuity,  than  for  far-reaching  wisdom, — for  pretensions  to  piety  imd 
virtue,  rather  thsn  for  piety  and  virtue  themselves.  Such  was  More'e  di- 
ligence, that  for  the  first  and  last  time  the  docket  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  wa^  cleared  under  hi.s  administration.  In  an  age  when  corraption 
defiled  the  ermine  of  the  judiciary,  he  made  no  distinction  between  (he 
rich  and  the'  poor,  and  refused  to  make  his  office  a  means  of  private  ad> 
vantage  to  himielf  or  fats  relatives.  As  a  judge  it  was  ever  his  aini  to 
love  mercy, 


It  is  hardly  possible  to  decide  whether  he  possessed  those  commanding 
talents  which  have  enabled  some  of  his  successors  to  wield  the  destinies  M 
>  nation.  They  are  only  developed  by  circumstances,  and  cannot  be  dift- 
covered  by  a  pbjlosopbic  uialyaia  of  obaraoler.    But  eonsidering  the 
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playful  oatore  of  hU  iniDd,  we  11147  doubt  whether  he  poneaatd  those 
muterlj  &biiitie«  which,  in  Utter  times,  enabled  Chatham  to  guide  m[e\f 
the  fortunes  of  Eogliod  ihrtHigh  ^torma  and  tempest*  that  ahatteied  the 
atatea  of  continental  Eurc^ie.  He  was,  nerertbelese,  the  moat  succesaful 
diplomitiat,  anil  the  ablest  jadge  of  whom  England  could  boaal,  in  hia 
time.  He  wa^  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  he  began  his  career,  when 
the  Btate  waa  undisturbed  by  civil  or  religious  contests.  But  when  ihoee 
tMinultuons  tiroes  came,  when  prelates  changed  their  laith  ai  the  bidding 
of  the  king,  he  fell,  aa  alt  others  would  hare  fallen,  who  prize  an  unsul- 
lied reputation  mora  than  the  patronage  of  a  court  If  he  had  posseased 
the  subtle  conscience  of  Cianmer,  he  might  have  held  the  great  seal 
through  the  reifn  of  his  sorereiga.  If  he  had  been  willing  to  descend  to 
the  artitices  of  Tallejrand,  he  might,  like  Talleyrand,  hare  retained  his 
place  through  the  shiftiog  scenes  of  the  pdiucal  diuna,  and  died  in  lbs 
possession  of  royal  favor. 

But  the  trait  of  bis  character  which  diBtinguisbes  him  from  other 
men.  and  entitles  him  to  the  admiration  of  posterity,  was  bis  mild  inde- 
pendence.  Id  hia  character  were  combined  two  opposite  elements,  rarelj 
associated,  but  both  necessary  to  complete  the  character  of  a  perfect 
man.  One  waa  the  spirit  of  submission,  and  the  other  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence.     He  was  willing  to  accommodate  himself  to  circumstancea, 

'  when  his  sense  of  duty  permitted ;  but  when  called  upon  to  pursue  a 
course  which  i(  did  not  permit,  he  was  immoveable.  Never  ostentatious 
of  courage,  he  yet  displayed  that  virtue  in  ica  highest  perfection.  In  his 
private,  and  in  his  public  life,  he  exemplified  the  greatness  of  humility,  and 
the  humility  of  greatness.  In  the  chair  of  Speaker,  in  the  dignified  aeat 
of  Chancellor,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  be  everywhere  exhibited 
the  same  childlike  simplicity,  and  the  same  unaffected  lowlineas  of  na- 
ture. He  never  took  a  stand  of  opposition  to  his  sovereign,  unless  dutf 
compelled  him ;  but  when  it  was  once  taken,  no  threats  could  intimi- 
date, no  power  could  move  him.  In  this  respect  he  occupies  a  oriddle 
position  between  two  celebrated  cbaractera  in  antiquity,  but  would  not 
yield  to  the  times,  even  in  matters  which  did  not  aSect  his  consiflteucj 
aa  a  statesman,  ot  his  duty  as  a  man.  Cicero,  on  the  other  band,  sub- 
mitied  himself  to  the  current  of  passing  events,  regardless  of  bis  honor 

-  and  his  duty.  It  waa  reserved  for  More  to  blend  these  qualities  together 
in  a  manner  that  has  seldom  been  equalled. 

These  traits  of  character  be  manifested  through  oil  his  official  career. 
He  maintained  the  freedom  of  (he  House  of  Commons,  against  the  vio- 
lence of  two  kings ;  but  by  his  soft  aoawer  he  turned  away  the  impeiuous 
wrath  of  Wolsey.  He  promised  the  judges  that  he  would  grant  no  more 
iBJunctions  if  they  would  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  law ;  but  when  they 
.refused  to  accept  the  condition,  he  resoTately  continued  to  pursue  his 
former  course.  When  solicited  by  the  king,  he  requested  foreign  univer 
siliea  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  legality  of  hia  marriage,  and  even 
joined  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  complaining  of  hia  delays.  But  when  call- 
ed upon  to  assist  in  the  divorce,  when  the  Pope  bad  refused  to  grant  it, 
be  resigned  his  office,  reminding  the  king  of  his  own  injunction  when  he 
accepted  the  great  aeal :  "  First  look  upon  God,  and  afler  God  upon  me." 
He  was  witling  to  acknowledge  the  political  supremacy  of  the  Parliament ; 
but  no  power  could  make  him  acknowledge  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  king.  Unwilling  to  court  death  by  uaneoeasary  boldness,  he  never. 
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til)  the  doM  of  hja  trial,  denied  the  tupreiatcy  of  the  king,  and  then  onlf 
in  the  mildest  t«Tiii«.  He  did  not,  like  some  patriots  censured  by  Taci- 
tua,*  desire  to  render  himself  illustrious  by  an  ambitious  d^ath,  uor  did 
he,  like  aoine  of  the  early  Christians,!  caret  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  He 
feared  not  death,  though  he  did  not  seek  it.  He  was  willing  to  go  where 
duty  called  him,  whether  to  the  palace  or  to  the  scaffold.  Aa  a  private 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  diatiaguishing  himself  by  ^is  opposi- 
tion to  the  king ;  as  Speaker,  cuardiag  prudently,  but  fearlessly,  its  prh- 
fileges;  aa  the  highest  judiciaJ  officer  in  the  realm,  ^uroing  the  bribei 
of  the  rich,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  clamors  of  unreasonable  judges  ; 
«  a  political  adxiser,  freely  expressing  his  opinions  at  the  council  board  ; 
and  aa  a  private  citizen,  standing  6rm  in  his  own  unshaken  integrity,  and 
dying  to  maintain  it,  white  all  around  were  falling  from  their  faith  and 
their  rirtue,  he  everywhere  displayed  that  moral  courage,  tempered  by 
wisdom,  which  has  gained  for  him  ihe  admiration  of  posterity. 

As  Proteaiants,  we  may  regret  that  he  did  not  attach  himself  to  the  party 
of  progress,  and  by  his  wisdom  and  benevolence  make  more  worthy  of 
Christianity  the  annals  of  the  English  Reformation.  Still  we  must  not 
Sotfiit,  that  by  the  constitnlion  of  his  mind  he  belonged  to  that  class  of 
■ten  who  look  up  to  antiquity  with  feneration,  and  regard  eiperimenta 
will  distrust;  who  are  better  fitted  to  administer  than  to  reform  the  coo- 
stiUtioH  of  a  civil,  or  of  a  religious  aooiety.  When  he  witnessed  the 
•xeuses  of  th«  reformers,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  German  peasants, 
he  ihrdnk  from  an  innovation,  the  oonsecjuesceB  of  which  he  could  not 
foresee.  The  prepossessions  of  his  youth,  and  of  his  education,  were 
•trtngthened  by  his  attachmeDls  in  maturer  age.  To  him  the  Roman 
ebircb  was  a  venerable  fabric,  which  had  been  reared  by  the  apostles, 
anl  bequeathed  by  th^m  to  the  redeemed  of  all  future  time ;  had  been 
tki  hope  of  all  expiring  martyrs,  since  the  ascension  of  the  Saviour  ;  and 
IihI  been  the  repository  of  the  works  of  ancient  genius,  when  the  civi- 
liied  world  was  overwhelmed  with  a  deluge  of'barbariam.  And  who 
■hdl  say,  that  the  presumption  of  right  was  not  on  his  side  1  If  there 
BBUt  be  a  power,  to  whose  bar  the  human  mind  is  to  be  summoned,  is  it 
dK  more  reasonable  that  it  should  be  indepeudent,  rather  than  connected 
■ith  the  stale  T.  If,  through  the  long  night  of  the  middle  ages,  theChrit- 
tkn  church  had  been  subject  to  imperiaror  baronial  power,  she  could  Dot, 
Inre  protected  subjects  from  the  tyranny  of  tiieir  kings,  and  broke  the 
fetiera  of  the  slave;  she  could  not  have  asserted  the  existeuce  of  a 
aval  power  superior  to  human  law,  and  been  a  pioneer  in  the  glorious 
vork  afmoder*  cinilixatitm.i  The  English  Reformation  was  an  auspicious 
nent,  not  because  it  placed  a  tiara  oo  the  head  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  b^ 


*  AsrienU  XLIT.  (Ploriqae  p«r  abnipta  sed  in  nuUam  repoblicie  num  tmlNtiiMa 
morte  inclaBisrunt.") 

t  Giblwn.  Chap.  XV\. 
^  I  Tl>i>  Mea  u  well  illurtraUd  in  IIm  aecond  chapter  at  Quiint's  Hiilory  of  OiHIica- 
tioD!  "  Aiirl  Bnt  it  waa  of  immeiue  advDiitsg)  la  EanipeaD.civiHzaliDn,  that  ninorml  ia- 
Inence.  ■  monil  pnwar — a  power  reiliB|;  onlirely  np«n  moral  counectioiu,  upon  moral 
opiniomaud  soatimena — »liOQkl  base  e»iohl«b«l  it»elf  in  •ocicty.     •     *     •     •     • 

"  Finally,  the  cbiirch  cnmnieacpd  a»  uiiiiertakiiig  of  graal  importance  to  aocietjj  I 
ta«aB  ifae  HparalioD  nf  lempwul  and  apiritiial  authority. 

"That  very  prinoiple  of  Ithsrtjrnf  cflnwlencB  wat  acted  upon  nnder  the  name  af  tha 
MparatioB  of  lue  temfonl  asd  ipuitual  power,  in  the  inlkncy  of  European  civiUiatitM." 
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eaan  it  transferred  the  sof ereignty  over  the  Engliih  chorch,  from  the 
■uccession  of  St.  Peter  to  the  Buccewion  of  William  the  Conqueror,  but 
becanse  in  making  the  transfer  it  shook  off  ancient  abuaes,  and  awakeo- 
ed  an  activity  of  mind.  If  More  aincerelj  believed  the  doctriaea  and  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Papal  church,  and  we  cannot  doabt  his  sinoerity, 
we  must  applaud  that  moral  heroism  with  which  he  aabmitted  to  the  loos 
of  office,  honor,  property  and  life,  rather  than  aacrifice  hia  aeuse  of  duty. 
He  ia  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  martyr  to  Catholicism  as  to  cod- 
Bcieuce.  While  alt  the  English  atatestuen,  who  assiated  in  breaking  the 
bonds  of  Rome,  were  Catholics  at  heart,  and  bowed  to  the  impeiiona 
will  of  Henry, 

"  Amoag  rbe  fulblea,  bilhfol  only  be. 
Amone  iu^iimerable  faite,  unmoied, 
UiuliBken,  unsedaced,  aalerrilied 
Hia  loyaltf  be  kapl,  hia  lave,  hii  zeal ; 
Mar  number,  nor  siunple  wiih  him  wrongbl 
Tu  ■werre  from  tmlb,  oc  change  hii  oonitant  mind, 
TtjDQgb  (ingle." 

Unsupported  by  tbe  sympathy  of  partisana,  whioh  often  austains  qta 
in  political  degradation,  he  alone  of  English  stateamen  maintained  lits 
constancy,  and  died  clinging  to  the  faith  of  bis  anceators,  when  we 
word  of  recantation  would  have  restored  him  to  hia  former  honors,  ^u 
memcvy  shall  be  cherished  long  after  the  distinclions  between  Cathoiw 
and  Protestants  shall  have  pawed  away  ;  and  long  after  those  fawoD^ 
politiciana  and  obsequious  churchmen,  who  changed  their  faith  as  oUHt 
u  the  crown  passed  from  the  patron  of  one  church  to  the  patron  of  ip- 
otber,  shall  be  forgotten,  or  only  he  remembered  to  perpetuate  thdr 
'  disgrace. 

J  An  examination  of  the  character  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  aa  a  acbolf , 
will  now  be  made,  introduced  by  a  general  survey  of  the  literary  oonditia 
of  England  in  hia  age. 

The  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century  forma  the  ccmimencement  ofa 
new  era  in  the  intellectual  history  of  Europe.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  pe- 
vaded  all  classes  of  society,  attacked  every  existing  acience,  and  exami^ 
ed  erery  prevailing  opinion.  Fifty  years  before  the  fall  of  Constan(in<^lt, 
Greek  literature  returned  to  Italy,  after  an  alwence  of  aeren  centuries 
The  illustrious  exllea,  who  fled  before  the  conquering  Turks,  carriel 
along  the  Mediterranean  the  golden  treasures  of  learning,  which  had  Iod| 
been  concealed  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphoma ;  and  the  city  of  the  East 
in  her  declining  days,  beheld  tbe  risinggeniusof  the  West.  The  inTen- 
tion  of  the  printing-press  enabled  the  scholar  to  utter  winged  worda  that 
would  bear  hia  thoughts  to  distant  countries  and  to  distant  times.  The 
discovery  of  a  new  continent  incited  ibe  enterprise  and  developed  tbe 
resources  of  the  old. 

England,  however,  did  not  share  so  early  as  tbe  continent  in  the  reriral 
of  letters.  The  solitary  light  which  had  illumined  the  age  of  Chancer 
was  extinguished,  and  a  century  of  darkness  fdlowed.  The  language, 
which  ban  since  embodied  the  varied  styles  of  Sbakspeare,  tbe  sublime 
visions  of  Milton,  and  the  exhaustless  eloquence  of  Burke,  iben  bIudh 
bered  unconscious  of  its  mighty  energies.  The  printing-press  was,  for 
the  first  lime,  established  in  England,  aix  years  before  the  birth  of  M-ire. 
She  was   a   century  behind  Ilnly  in  learning.    Greek  was  exctvded 
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ftom  the  schools.  Cicero  and  Horace  were  atudied,  but  the  prodactions 
of  their  masters,  which  awoke  the  sleeping  geniua  of  a  generous  people, 
and  have  modeled  the  taste  of  scholars  in  every  age,  were  enclosed,  un- 
read, in  the  musty  parchraenla  of  the  monks.  The  cler^ry  reverenlly  re- 
garded  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  aad  dreaded  a  general  examination 
of  the  New  Testament  in  its  vernacular  tongue.  Vitelle,  an  Italian, 
came  to  Oxford  in  1488,  and  impartr^d  the  rudiments  of  Greek  toGrocyn. 
Almost  twenty  years  Inter  the  students  of  Cambridge  were  unable  to  pay 
Erasing  for  teaching  them  the  Greek  grammar.  Law  had  been  written 
upon  by  Lillleton,  Portescue,  Braclon  and  Filzherbert ;  and  thus,  in  the 
language  of  Hume,  "  the  last  branch  of  ancient  literature  which  remain- 
ed uncorrupted,  was  happily  the  first  tranamilted  to  the  modern  world." 

The  early  literary  life  of  More  has  been  referred  to,  and  it  remains 
only  to  consider  generally  his  attachment  to  learning,  and  his  works. 

His  retirement,  and  the  leisure  he  gained  while  engaged  in  public  life, 
werederoted  to  the  prosecution  of  literary,  scientific  and  ihenl'igieal 
Studies.  His  house  was  comnBretl  by  Erasmus  to  "  the  academy  of  Plato," 
or  rather  to  a  "  Ubiversity  of  the  Christian  religion."  He  corresponded 
with  the  learned  of  the  cooiinent,  and  associated  with  the  scholars  of  his 
own  country.  Erasmus  and  himself,  both  possessed  of  sn  amiable  dis- 
position, a  ready  wit,  a  zeal  for  learning,  and  an  unusual  liberality  of 
sentiment,  were  ardently  attached  to  each  other.  Every  dtitinguinhed 
foreigner,  who  travelled  in  England,  honored  him  with  a  special  visit. 
He  contended  for  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
into  Oxford,  and  even  assisted  his  friend  Lilly  in  editing  a  Greek  gram- 
mar. Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  writing  controversial  works.  These, 
probably,  made  his  age  no  wiser,  and  are  now  only  read  by  antiquaries. 
The  etsy  style  in  which  they  were  written,  and  their  ingenious  and  spor- 
tive eihibition  of  the  errors  of  the  reformers,  are  said  by  Burnet  to  have 
given  them  popularity,  notwilhsianditig  their  deficiency  in  deep  and  com- 
prehensive argument. 

The  history  of  "Richard  the  Third"  is  the  only  important  work  of 
his  which  he  wrote  in  the  Cnglish  language,  and  this  entitled  him  to  be 
considered  as  the  author  of  the  earliest  historical  composition  written  in 
our  language.  This  fragment  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  his  style  as  a 
writer,  and  excels  any  work  of  the  kind  which  appeared  for  a  century 
afterwards.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  notes,  says  of  its  author,  "his  singular 
magnanimity,  probity  and  judgment,  make  him  an  evidence  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  no  historian,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  limes,  can  pcssiblj 
bare  more  weight"  The  history  of  Richard  the  Third  recounts  the 
■cenes  of  his  life,  and  sffords  as  ready  materials  to  a  dramatist  like 
Shakspeare,  as  any  which  can  he  found  in  the  biographical  sketches  of 
Plutarch.  The  character  of  Richard,  his  auspicious  and  wrathful  dispo- 
sition, his  arrogance  and  dissimulation,  his  cruelly  and  ambition,  are 
portrayed  with  graphic  skill.  Seditious  speohes  are  attributed  to  the 
principal  persons  who  figured  in  that  reign,  which  are  well  adapted  to  the 
circomstsnces  and  peculiarities  of  their  supposed  authors.  The  mourn- 
ful advice,  and  persuasive  appeals  of  the  dying  Edward,  to  his  lords  and 
kinsmen, — the  insidious  arguments  and  cral\y  insinuations  of  Richard  to 
tlie  disaffected  courtiers, — the  homily  of  Dr.  Shaw  on  the  illegitimacy  of 
Edward  v.,  and  the  ingenious  harangue  of  Buckingham  to  the  citizens 
of  London,  admirably  comport  with  the  characters  of  their  imagined 
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•uthoTB.  On  tbB  wfaole,  Mora's  "  Rtcliard  the  Third,"  in  U9te.uid  ricb> 
ness  of  thought,  is  hardljiurpaued  in  ihe  historical  iiteiatureofEDglaiid, 
till  ■  Dew  and  noble  order  of  historians  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

The  style  of  More  deaerrea  a  passing  conBideration.  The  history  of 
Richard  IK,  is  written  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style.  The  senleocea  are 
pleasantly  turned,  and  are  more  taEtefully  constructed  than  those  of  other 
EagUsh  writers  of  his  day.  The  style  of  his  speeches,  a  few  fragments 
of  which  hare  been  preserved,  is  courtly  and  elegant.  He  employs  feir 
vorda  which  are  unintelligible  to  a  modern  reader.  But  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  sentences,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  their  parts,  may  he  di^ 
covered  the  influence  which  the  Latin,  then  the  language  of  science  and 
literature,  had  exerted  upon  the  English.  Their  length  and  intimate 
connection  with  each  other,  show  that  English  writers  were  then  nn^ 
cousciously  fettering  the  geoiua  of  their  vernacular  tongue  with  the 
idiomatic  fornis  of  the  L^lin  and  the  Greek.  The  modes  of  expression, 
however,  which  were  employed  by  More,  hut  are  now  superannuated, 
happily  prove  that  the  English  language,  containing  within  itself  those 
elements  of  freedom  which  distinguish  the  English  race,  was  soon  to 
burst  its  fetters  and  erect  monuments  of  literature  which  shall  command 
the  unceasing  admiration  of  manlcind.  In  estimating  the  character  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  as  a  scholar,  a  particular  examination  of  his  Utopia, 
the  only  work  of  his  which  is  now  generally  read,  is  required. 

The  idea  of  an  imaginary  commonwealth  was  probably  suggested  to 
him  by  the  Republic  of  Plato,  and  a  description  of  it  seemed  to  him  the 
best  method  of  suggesting  improvements  in  the  laws  of  his  country. 
Raphael,  the  principal  person  who  figures  in  the  work,  is  a  travelling 
philosopher,  who  bas  visited  several  nations  in  order  to  examine  their  in- 
atitutions.  In  the  first  hook  an  account  of  his  visit  to  England  is  given. 
He  censures  the  idleness  of  the  nobility ;  the  inclosure  of  land  which  had 
been  employed  for  public  pasturage;  the  maintenance  of  standing  ar- 
mies in  time  of  peace  ;  the  arts  of  diplomacy  ;  the  .thirst  for  conquest ; 
•ttd  the  base  expedients  resorted  to  by  rulers  for  augmenting  their  re- 
Tenuea ;  kings  arc  arraigned  for  their  hostility  to  peace ;  courtiers  for 
their  servility,  and  nobles  for. their  profligacy.  But  the  remarks  most 
worthy  of  attention  are  those  made  hy  Raphael  in  a  discussion  with  an 
English  lawyer  on  the  criminal  laws  of  England.  Raphael  lays  down 
the  unchanging  principle  that  human  governments  can  take  "life  in  no 
cases  in  which  God  has  not  given  an  example."  He  shows  the  injustice 
of  a  government  which  causes  ibefl  by  oppressing  the  poor,  and  then  pun* 
ishes  it  with  death.  He  argues  upon  the  irjpolicy  of  punishing  alike  the 
thief  and  the  murderer,  in  a  manner  that  ha»  been  adopted  by  the  advocates 
of  a  liberal  code  ijiour  time.  Says  he,  "If  a  robber  sees  that  his  punish- 
ment is  the  same  if  he  is  convicted  of  thell,  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  mur- 
der, this  will  naturally  incite  him  to  kill  the  person  whom  otherwise  he 
would  only  have  robbed  ;  since  if  the  punishment  is  the  same,  there  U 
more  security  and  less  danger  of  discovery  when  he  that  can  best  make  it 
is  put  out  of  the  way  ;  so  that  terrifying  thieves  too  much  provokes  them 
to  cruelty."  He  then  proposes  that  they  be  made  to  labor  under  strict 
iiscipliue  in  the  public  works,  or  be  hired  out  to  private  men. 

There  are  fifty-four  cities  in  Uti^ia,  twenty-five  miles  distant  from 
^ach  other.    Every  family  in  the  country  baa  forty  members,  and  ever; 
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familj  in  th«  citj  not  mora  than  sixteen  and  not  lees  tban  ten  nemben. 
The  chief  businesa  of  ibe  mlerB  is  to  dieirttiute  ibe  work  and  prevent 
idlenesa.  £verj  person  leorna  a  trade,  whicli  it  is  by  no  means  diurepO' 
table  far  him  to  follow.  The  Uiopiana  work  six  hours  a  day,  and  this  is 
aufficient  fur  their  austenance,  as  the;  have  do  tazj  beggars,  and  no  i<Ile 
rich  men,  do  capricious  faahiooa,  and  no  waslefui  oegligence.  The  pro* 
duce  of  their  farms  ia  con vejed  to  the  public  storehouses,  from  which 
distribution  is  made.  Thirty  families  eat  together  in  the  dining  hall, 
and  at  their  meals  tnoral  discourses  are  given  by  tha  aged.  Their  G()d« 
oflawais  simple  and  brief ;  and  they  have  no  lawyers  to  mystifj  and 
pervert  justice  by  their  chicanery.  Tiiey  place  happiness  in  pleasure, 
and  pleasure  in  controlling  the  appetites,  in  doing  good,  and  in  cootem- 
plating  truth.  They  all  meet  together  in  public  worship,  as  the  peculiar 
-rites  of  the  difierent  aects  are  then  omitted.  Utopus  made  a  law  that 
an^  one  might  be  of  the  religion  he  chose,  and  might  draw  others  to  his 
opinions  by  persuasion,  but  not  by  foree.  He  thought  that  all  religtoos 
wight  come  from  God,  and  that  the  nati/e  power  of  truth  would  uliU 
mately  triumph  over  error.  The  Utopians  will  not  elect  those  for  civil 
officea  who  do  not  believe  in  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  hut  "  ibey 
do  not  punish  them,  because  ihey  lay  this  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  man 
cannot  bolievi^  anything  he  pleases  ;  nor  do  they  desire  any  to  dissemble 
their  thoughts  by  tbrealeningd,  ao  that  men  are  not  templed  to  lie  or  dis- 
guise their  opiDiuns." 

Two  radical  defects  existed  in  the  moral  system  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  was  thought  right  for  persons  tortured  with  a  lingering  disease  to  oom> 
mit  suicide.  The  Utopians  m.nde  slaves  of  their  captives  taken  in  war, 
and  enjoined  upon  them  those  labors  which  they  thought  would  brutalice 
tbemselve.s.  The  great  political  defect  of  the  commonweaith  under 
which  all  its  defects  may  he  classed,  is  its  unnecessary  interference 
with  individual  freedom.  The  same  defect  mu3t  always  exist  in  every 
ajrstem  in  which  prt^rty  is  common;  and  the  Socialists,  much  as  thej 
Mclaim  about  liberty,  would  find  that  their  system  would  make  ihem 
slaves  of  the  state.  It  is  an  established  principle  (hat  only  so  much  re- 
Btriction  should  be  placed  on  the  natural  liberty  of  the  individual  as  is 
Decessary  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society. 

The  Utopia  of  More  has  been  compared  to  the  Republic  of  Plato; 
but  we  can  see  no  propriety  in  the  comparison.  The  Republic  of  Plato, 
was  the  result  of  a  great  idea,  which  be  had  first  caught  in  ihe  school  of 
bis  illustrious  teacher,  carried  with  him  in  foreign  countries  as  be  ob- 
ierred  (he  forms  of  government  and  the  manners  of  nations,  endeavored 
to  impress  on  the  king  of  Sicily,  meditated  on  by  night,  and  taught  by  , 
day  in  (he  grove  of  his  academy.  That^ver  present  idea  was  Justiet,  ' 
To  him  it  was  all  beauty,  all  harmony,  all  poetry.  It  seemed  to  hire  the 
link  (hat  cements  the  three  cardinal  virtuea  necessary  for  the  maint»- 
naoce  of  civil  society — wisdom  in  the  mngistrates — courage  in  the  sol- 
diers— moderation  in  the  citiseus.  In  his  republic  the  idea  of  individual 
justice  is  reflected  in  an  enlarged  image  on  the  grander  scale  of  a  conw 
rao.nwealth.  To  him  that  ideal  community  was  what  the  golden  age  was 
of  the  poets,  and  the  milienium  to  the  early  Christians.  Lost  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  own  conceptions,  he  followed  his  divine  idea  till  it 
brought  him  (n  that  perfect  society,  that  happy  land,  which  the  nature  of 
nan  leads  bun  to  anticipate  here  or  hereailer.     He  never  Bought  for  or 
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expected  its  reatiz&tioa  in  his  ovn  time.  He  bequeathed  hie  work  to 
posterity  as  a  prophecy,  and  died  in  tlie  expectation  of  ita  fulRllment. 
The  Utopia  was  the  result  of  no  great  idea,  which  had  been  Tong  re- 
volved by  ita  author,  and  iu  the  daily  conlempUtion  of  which  he  had 
lived.  It  was  not  written  in  the  retirement  to  which  philosophy  invites 
her  disciples;  but  in  the  fragreients  of  lime  in  which  he  laid  aside  the 
duties  of  his  public  stations.  The  community  of  property,  the  chief 
I  characteristic  of  his  system,  is  rejected  by  him  as  chimerical  at  the  dote 
of  his  work.  Would  Plato  have  rejected  the  idea  of  justice  at  the  close 
of  his  republic  T  Even  with  the  light  of  his  age,  when  but  few  traces  of 
villanagB  remained,  he  could  not  have  regarded  domestic  slavery  as 
either  just  or  expedient,  or  suicide  as  authorized  by  Christianity.  With 
due  deference  to  authority  so  weighty  as  that  of  Budalua  and  Sir  Jamea 
Mackintosh,  we  must  sabmit  that  the  Dtopia,  coming  from  a  statesman, 
not  front  a  philosopher,  from  a  mind  remarkable  for  ingenuity  rather  than 
for  profundity,  is  neither  a  sublime  vision  of  philosophy,  nor  a  profound 
disquisition  on  the  science  of  government  It  is  rather  a  collection  of 
pans,  than  asymmetrical  whole.  Aa  nearly  as  we  can  judge  from  its 
character,  it  was  written  by  its  author  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  al- 
terations in  the  laws  of  England,  some  of  which  he  regarded  as  just  and 
practicable,  others  as  unnecessary,  and  others  as  dangerous.  He  then  in- 
leraperses  through  it  reflections  on  the  improvements  of  the  age  and  the 
habits  of  the  people;  and  writes  down  without  much  selection,  the 
thoughts  that  enter  his  playful  mind.  The  first  book  in  which  Raphael 
discourses  on  the  laws  of  England,  may  be  said  to  contain  his  political 
views.  The  form  of  the  work  and  its  paradoxes,  were  donbtless  inteod- 
ed  to  shelter  him  from  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  for  his  satire  on  the 
selfishness  of  rulers,  and  from  the  animadversions  of  posterity  on  those 
opinions  of  his  which  might  hereafter  prove  to  be  false.  But  although 
more  intrinsic  value  has  been  attached  to  the  Utopia  than  it  deserves,  yet 
considered  in  connection  with  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced,  it  can 
never  be  too  highly  appreciated.  In  an  age  when  a  man's  life  was  valued 
at  forty  shillings,  it  proposed  views  on  the  criminal  law  worthy  of  our 
own  day.  In  an  age  of  persecution  i^advanced  principles  of  toleration, 
which  were  first  practically  recognized  two  centuries  ago,  and  are  now 
not  generally  abolished.  It  indicslea  the  existence  of  a  charitable 
■pirit,  an  enthusiasm  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  a  sympathy  with 
human  kind  in  the  mind  of  its  author.  Thus  considered  it  will  ever 
commend  itself  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  would  trsce  the  progress  of 
truth,  and  award  due  honor  to  the  labors  of  departed  generations. 

The  pleasing  work  which  has  been  assigned  us  is  now  nearly  perform- 
ed ;  and  it  remains  only  to  sum  up  briefly  the  character  of  Sir  Thomaa 
More.  Faithful  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  impartial 
and  incorruptible  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  independent,  but  not 
obstinate;  possessing  libersl  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  science 
and  pnrposes  of  government,  he  has  incomparably  higher  claims  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity  than  any  English  statesman  of  his  time.  En- 
dowed with  a  mind  active  and  ingenious,  yet  not  the  most  profound;, 
pursuing  with  enthusiAsm  literary  and  scientific  studies;  the  constant 
patron  and  the  eagerly  sought  companion  of  the  learned  of  England  and 
of  the  continent;  the  author  of  the  first  English  history  written  in  the 
£agfiah  language;  and  the  author  of  a  fiction,  which  almost  alone,  of  all 
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the  works  produced  in  his  cooutrj  during  hia  time,  is  now  generallj 
lend,  he  merits  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  niodern  scholar.  As  a 
•tstesraan,  a  scholar,  snd  a  man,  be  forms  s  splendid  exception  to  tb« 
character  of  his  age,  and  is,  in  man/  respects,  a  model  worthy  of  imita- 
tion in  our  da;. 

Other  and  not  less  illustrious  men — illustrious  b;  birth,  bj  station  and 
by  genius — have  been  carried  from  the  Court  to  the  Tower,  from  the 
Tower  to  the  scaffold.  On  the  last  stsge  of  fallen  greatness  hare  perisl^ 
ed  men  of  martial  and  men  of  civil  renown — princes  and  prelates — loyal- 
ists and  traitors.  There  loo  hare  more  tender  Ticiims  bowed  before  the 
axe  of  the  executioner.  But  for  a  nobler  representative  nf  his  nation 
and  his  age  than  any  of  these  great  actors  in  history,  bare  following 
generations  reserved  their  choicest  honors,  and  shed  their  moat  frequent 
tears.  In  hini  there  flowed  no  royal  blood  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  No 
herald  had  anaoitnced  his  birth.  No  army  had  obeyed  his  command. ' 
No  multitnde  had  welcomed  bis  approach.  But  the  humble  dignity,  the 
->entle  spirit,  the  unwavering  integrity,  and  the  sublime  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  have  gained  for  him  more  lasting  honor  than  noble  blood 
or  titled  rank  can  ever  bestow. 
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A  HISTORY  OP  THE  DIVINING  ROD; 

WITH  THK  ADTKNTURU  OP  Alt  OIJ>  XODBHAN. 

(COMCmOBD.) 

Tab  first  trial  of  the  powers  of  the  new  mineral  rod,  was  made  on  th« 
cofiers  of  a  man  who  lived  a  few  rods  from  "  the  Commodore,"  and  was 
tbooght  to  have  a  considerable  sum  of  specie  in  his  house.  It  was 
strongly  attracted  that  way,  and  the  operator  said  there  must  be  a  large 
amount  to  draw  it  so  powerfully.  The  man  being  credulous,  and  easily 
alarmed,  and  happening  to  have  thiee  or  four  hundred  silver  dollars  in 
bis  house,  complained  loudly  of  "  the  Commodore,"  as  exposing  him  to 
be  robbed,  and  immediately  deposited  his  money,  -for  aafC'keeping,  in 
(he  bank.  This  highly  gratified  the  old  rodsman,  and  ealablished  both 
his  character  and  his  fditb  in  the  use  of  the  rod, 

In  the  coarse  of  his  mrious  voyages  up  and  down  the  Ohio,  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  boatman,  named  John  Steel,  whose  father  was  inti- 
mate with  a  man  that  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  (he  Indians  front  near 
"  Red  Stone,  Old  Fort ;"  who,  in  their  return,  passed  down  the  waters 
of  Grave  Creek.  At  their  encampment,  one  of  the  Indians,  a^er  a  short 
absence,  returned  with  a  deer  skin  full  of  lead  ore,  yet  dripping  with 
water,  which  ihey  melted  into  bullets.  He  said  it  was  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  that  the  Indians  had  covered  the  open- 
ing in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  from  which  the  ore  was  taken,  with  a  Hal 
stone.  This  story  he  had  often  related  to  his  son.  "  The  Commodore  " 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  with  him  in  search  of  it,  believing  that  if  be 
could  arrive  anywhere  in  Uie  vicinity  of  the  mine,  be  could  find  it  with 
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hifl  rod.  After  sereril  applieationa  to  Steel,  he  flnally  consnted  to  coioA 
to  Manilla  and  make  the  trial.  Accordingly,  is  September,  1828,  they 
left  home  in  a  canoe,  accompanied  b;  B,  Devoe,  a  good  judge  of  ores, 
and  a  ihoroagh  proficient  in  the  m^sterioiu  science  of  alchimy,  at  whidi 
he  had  experimented  for  aereral  yeara,  with  a  stock  of  meal  and  bread 
for  a  two  weeks'  tour.  After  reaching  the  month  of  GraveCreek,  seveit- 
t;  miles  above  the  ontlet  of  Muskingum,  (hey  pushed  up  it  to  the  for^ 
Here  Sieel  was  nuable  to  decide  whether  his  father  had  said  the  mine 
was  OD  the  right  ar  the  left  hand  branch.  "  The  Commodore  "  answer- 
ed that  it  was  of  no  consequence,  aa  he  could  decide  it  with  his  rod ;  he 
having  for  aome  time  past  referred  all  doubtful  qneslions  to  the  superior 
intelligence  of  this  talisman  with  satisfactory  results.  Stepping  aahore, 
on  ta  the  point  of  land  between  the  forks,  he  aet,  and  flourishea  the  in- 
strument, in  the  true  scientific  manner,  when  it  painted  towards  the  left 
band  branch.  Up  this  ihey  therefore  marcbe<t,  with  their  tools  and  bag- 
gage, leaving  the  canoe  at  the  shore ;  the  water  being  too  tow  for  further 
navigation.  After  pending  two  days  in  examining  the  borders  and  be4 
of  the  creek,  with  the  ravines  and  branches,  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  up, 
without  finding  the  mine,  they  began  to  think  they  had  either  taken  the 
wrong  branch,  or  that  some  slip  in  the  banks  had  covered  it  up.  While 
debating  the  matter,  and  while  Devoe  was  engaged  in  pulling  out  great 
'lumps  of  iron  ore,  whh  his  mattock,  which  filled  the  hill  sides,  it  so 
happened  that  the  land  surveyor  of  the  county  was  running  a  line  near 
them,  and  found  the  party  at  their  researches.  After  the  usual  salnl«- 
tiona,  and  seeing  they  were  strangers,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  ifeeir  visit 
■nd  business  in  this  remote  place.  "  The  Commodore"  frankly  tc^d  him 
they  were  searching  for  a  lead  mine  he  bad  heard  of  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  that  he  expected  to  find  it  with  his  mineral  rod.*  The  sur- 
veyor had  heard  of  their  wonderfttl  powers  in  finding  lost  mines  and 
other  articles,  but  expressed  his  doubts  of  its  truth,  and  tdd  "  the  Com- 
modore,** that  if  he  could  find  some  curious  stone  monnments  that  were 
in  that  vicinity,  he  would  have  full  faith  in  their  virtue,  and  feast  him 
and  his  company  at  his  house,  not  far  distant,  as  long  as  they  would  star. 
"Enough  said,"  replied  the  old  rodsman  ;  "  I  will  give  it  a  try."  So 
putting  the  rod  in  order,  and  raising  it  to  a  perpendicular,  on  a  level  with 
Itis  head,  he  turned  round  on  his  feet  to  each  point  of  the  compass, 
watching  carefully  in  what  direction  it  leaned.  After  repeating  this 
movement  two  or  three  times  to  his  satisfaction,  and  finding  it  moved 
towards  a  certain  direction  each  time,  he  lowered  the  instrument  and 
started  ofi*  in  the  course  pointed  out ;  the  surveyor  and  Devoe  a  few  roda 
behind,  with  Steel  and  the  chain  carriers  close  at  his  heels.  The  man 
looked  at  Devoe  with  a  smile,  as  much  as  to  say,  he  is  on  the  ri^it 
course.  After  going  about  two  hundred  yards,  be  stopped  and  agara 
set  the  rod,  to  be  sura  that  he  had  not  deviated  from  the  right  line. 
When  he  had  started  again,  the  surveyor  said  to  Devoe,  '*  Has  he  ever 
been  here  beforeP'  He  answered,  "No.  be  thought  he  never  had." 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  the  course  he  is  now  on  is  as  direct  as  I  could  lay  it 
with  my  compass."    When  they  had  travelled  about  three  miles,  or 
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within  a  quvter  of  a  mile  of  the  monameiita, "  the  Commodore  "  stopped, 
snd  said  "  We  are  widiin  a  short  distance  of  them,  as  I  know  by  the 
trembling  of  the  rod."  The  whole  conrse  was  in  the  woods,  which, 
here,  was  fall  of  underbrush,  and  the  progress  slow,  occupying  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  accomplishing  it.  The  surveyor  was  greatly  astonish- 
ed, and  said  to  Deroe,  "  Is  your  old  friend  a  witch  or  a  wizard  ?"  "  He 
comes  very  nigh  to  one,"  was  the  reply.  It  so  happened,  that  the  mooo- 
tnents  were  on  the  man's  farm,  and  as  they  approached  a  field  which  lay 
across  the  line  of  attraction,  "  the  Commodore  "  pointed  out  the  course, 
and  said,  "  They  areorer  yonder,  near  the  foot  of  that  rise."  As  they 
deviated  round  the  corner  of  the  fence,  instead  of  crossing  the  lot,  Aejr 
sooQ  came  up  to  them.  They  prored  to  be  a  cliister  of  flat  stones,  four 
in  number,  set  in  the  earth  ;  about  two  feet  wide,  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  high.  Some  of  them  were  partly  fallen, 
and  stood  leaning  considerably  from  a  perpendicular.  The  largest,  and 
one  the  nert  in  size,  bad  a  number  of  curious  characters,  or  "  Harli^ 
griffigs,"  aa  "  the. Commodore  "  called  them  in  relating  the  slory,  cut  on 
their  faces.  The  most  of  them  were  much  weather-worn  and  indistinct. 
What  they  imported,  no  one  knew.  The  history  of  their  origin  wn 
equally  obscure,  as  they  had  been  found  there  when  this  part  of  the 
country  was  6rst  settled,  about  the  year  1773.  The  surveyor  then  said 
be  should  like  to  know  by  what  people  they  had  been  erected,  but  did 
not  suppose  that  would  ever  be  discovered.  Much  elated  with  his  suc- 
cess BO  far,  the  old  man  replied,  "  If  anybody  can  do  it,  t  can,  and  wilt 
consult  the  rod  in  this  matter."  When  inquiries  were  to  be  made  as  to 
the  discovery  of  anything  bat  minerals,  such  as  stray  animals,  stolen 
goods,  Slc  ,  his  course  of  procedure  -was  to  swear  the  rod.  It  may  seem 
to  some  people  to  be  irreverent,  if  not  blasphemous  ;  but  by  those  who 
knew  the  man,  it  was  thought  he  did  it  in  sincerity,  and  a  confident  belief 
in  the  virtue  of  the  rod  ;  which  he  supposed  must  be  indued  wtih  some 
supernatural  power,  or  it  could  not  make  such  strange  discoveries. 
Having  uncovered  his  bald  head,  he  raised  the  talisman  before  him,  and 
looking  reverently  upwards,  administered  in  a  solemn  tone  the  usual 
form  of  an  oath  ;  directing  it  to  tell  him  the  truth  to  such  questions  as 
he  should  ask,  in  relation  to  these  monuments.  He  then  inquired 
whether  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the  Ro- 
man*, end  aeverat  other  nations,  had  erected  them ;  to  all  which  the  rod 
remained  immovable.  Finally  he  asked  if  it  was  the  Welsh,  or  the  same 
people  who  had  built  the  mounds.  To  this  it  gave  a  gentle  nod,  which 
the  rodsraan  knew,  from  former  trials,  meant  yes, 

A  few  years  after  this  curious  adventure,  the  great  mound  near  the 
month  of  Grove  Creek,  was  opened  and  carefully  explored.  Amongst 
many  other  singular  reltcs  of  that  ancient  people  who  erected  it,  was 
found-  in  one  of  the  vaults,  a  small  flat  stone,  covered  on  one  side  with 
characters  and  letters  of  the  old  Baxon  and  Welsh  languages ;  «  full  de- 
scription of  which,  with  ^ /ae  timilt  of^.he  relic,  was  given  by  Mr. 
SchoolcrafV,  and  published  m  the  transactions  of  the  Ethnological  So- 
ciety, in  New-York  ;  thus  confirming  the  sagacity  of  "  the  Cominodor^ 
and  hia  taliamanic  rod.  The  surveyor  intimated  a  desire  to  know  how 
long  it  was  since  the  erection  of  these  monumenlsT  The  same  cere- 
monies were  again  performed,  and  various  periods  of  time  named,  until 
>tba  answer  was,  "  fifteen  bnndred  years  before  the  discovery  oT  America 
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bj  Columbas;"  which  is  probably  about  ths  actual  time  of^the  building 
or  the  earth-works  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio;  as  is  partly  conBrmed  bf 
the  ajre.  of  the  iuioieose  trees  found  growing  od  these  ruioa,  when  first  n^ 
ticed  by  the  whites. '  The  ceTeinonies  here  terminated,  much  to  the  won- 
der and  astonishmeRt  of  all  present,  even  to  the  old  rodsman  himself, 
who  never  before  had  witnessed  so  plhin  a  deraonstration  of  the  marvel- 
lous powers  of  the  div'ining  rod.  The  riploring  party  was  liberally  and 
freely  feasted  for  that  day  and  following  night  at  the  man's  house,  which 
•lCK>d  not  far  from  the  monuments.  While  here,  "  the  Commodore"  re- 
galed his  host  wiih  many  wonderful  (ales  of  his  discoveries  and  adven- 
tures. He  was  very  aniious  to  learn  the  art  of  making  them ;  and  said 
he  would  come  down  to  his  house  fur  that  purpose,  and  pay  any  price  he 
would  in  reason  demand.  He  accompanied  the  party  the  next  day,  by  a 
shorter  route  than  the  one  by  which  they  ascended  the  creek,  to  theit 
canoe,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth.  They  lefl  here  on  their  way 
home,  about  sunset.  Two  or  three  miles  below,  in  "  the  narrows,"  is  k 
huge  rock,  which  had  tumbled  out  of  the  cliSs  above,  and  lies  at  the  edge 
of  the  water,  called  "  Kate's  '  ock."  It  isaspot  well  known  toall  the  old 
keel-boiit-men  as  a  difficult  piisa  in  ascending  the  Ohio,  from  the  strong 
current  around  the  base  of  the  rock.  Somewhere  on  the  opposite,  at 
Ohio  shore  of  the  river,  on  \ht  second  bottom,  are  several  small  mounds, 
in  one  of  which  was  buried  an  iron  pot  full  of  silver  and  gold  ;  deposited 
tbere  many  years  ago  by  two  foreigners,  who  were  ou  their  way  to^  Ken- 
tuck;  in  the  enrly  settlementof  that  country  to  purchase  lands.  Ka  they 
descended  the  Ohio  in  a  canoe,  with  a  frontierVraau  as  a  pilot,  a  little 
below  "  Kate's  Rock''  ihey  discovered  a  large  party  of  Indians  crossing 
the  river  on  rafts  and  bark  canoes  ;  they  hastened  to  the  opposite  shore, 
and  taking  out  iheir  money,  blankets,  and  iron  pot  for  cooking,  fled  into 
the  yvoods.  The  money  being  heavy,  a  thousand  or  two  dollars,  they 
concluded  to  bury  it  in  a  small  moiind  ihey  fuuad  near  the  base  of  the 
hills,  as  a  spot  more  readily  recognized.  They  dug  a  hole,  and  placing 
in  it  the  pot,  covered  it  with  a  flat  stone,  over  which  they  threw  earth  and 
leaves.  Fearing  to  proceed  on  their  vojage,  or  return  to  the  canoe,  they 
travelled  back  to  Wheeliog,  and  ascended  the  river  to  Fort  Pitt.  On 
their  route  up  they  agnin  met  a  party  of  Indians,  and  two  of  their  nun^ 
ber  were  killed;  the  pilot  and  one  of  the  Englishmen.  This  so  dis- 
heartened and  alarmed  the  remaining  one,  that  he  re-crossed  the  moan- 
tains  and  went  home  to  England.  The  fact  of  the  buried  money  was 
kuown  to  only  one  or  two  persons  ;  one  of  these,  an  early  settler  of  Ken- 
tucky, it  seems,  had  met  the  Englishman  <vhen  on  his  way  back,  and 
learnt  these  particulars.  "The  Commodore"  in  one  of  his  voyages 
down  the  river  had  met  with  this  man,  and  got  from  him  a  certihcute  of 
the  locality,  who  was  to  receive  one-halFof  ihe  treasure  if  found,  and  the 
old  rodsman  the  other.  He  had  tried  several  limes  before  this  to  ^nd  it 
in  his  trips,  but  being  generally  in  haste,  the  land  cloared  of  the  forest 
trees,  and  the  people  ah«ut,  J^  could  riot  make  a  fair  trial  without  being 
seen.  It  was  now  night,  and  a  favorable  time  for  such  an  adventure; 
•o  taking  Steel  with  him  to  carry  the  tools,  and  leaving  Devoe  in  chsi^ 
of  ihe  canoe,  he  elevated  the  rod,  and  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
mounds.     In  about  two  hours  he  returned,  in  a  very  ill  humor,  aud  r^ 

Sorted  that  he  found  the  mound  very  readily,  and  after  digging  a  few  feet 
e  came  to  the  flat  stone  over  the  put,  when  Steel  involuntarily  cried  out, 
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"  By  the  Lord  we  hate  got  itt"  when  instantlj,  with  a  low  rumbliaff 
sound,  it  settled  down  out  of  sighL  It  U  said  such  searches  must  &t 
ways  be  conducted  in  silence,  as  the  souod  of  the  human  roice  irritates 
the  evil  spirit  who  has  charge  of  hidden  treasures,  and  they  vanish  away. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  flat  stone  was  the  one  which 
covered  the  pot,  for  nearly  all  muniids  have  more  or  leas  flat  stones  in 
their  bases,  placed  there  by  their  builders,  to  iuclose  the  dead  body,  be- 
fore heaping  up  the  mound.  Raccoons  and  groand  hogs  o(\en  burrow  id 
the  mounds,  and  the  stone  most  probably  sunk  into  an  excavation  of 
this  kind.  The  night  being  light  and  pleasant,  the  party  entered  (ha 
canoe  and  floated  hooiewaid,  where  they  arrived  the  next  day,  much  im- 
proved in  their  stock  of  experience,  but  none  in  their  worldly  wealth. 
"  The  Commodore"  now  for  several  years  applied  diligendy  to  his  call- 
ing of  transporting  merchandise  up  and  down  the  river ;  occasionally 
during  the  winter  months  making  short  excursions  into  the  adjacent  re- 
gions in  search  of  lead  mines,  which  were  said  to  have  been  worked  by 
the  friendly  Indians  when  they  visited  this  part  of  Ohio,  and  spent  \ 
winter  in  hunting  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  IS]!),  to  avoid  the 
tribes  hostile  to  the  Americnns.  Pieces  of  lead  ore,  of  one  oi  two 
pounds  weight,  are  sometimes  picked  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  pr(^ 
bably  scattered  there  by  the  aborigines,  and  brought  from  Kentucky  OT 
llliuois,  the  nearest  known  lead  mines.  These  always  awakened  cun(^ 
sity,  and  were  counted  as  certain  evidences  of  lead  mines  in  the  vicinitjr. 
Lead,  however,  is  never  found  in  a  region  abounding  in  argillaceous  iroB 
ores,  stone  coa]  and  sandstone  ;  but  in  an  older  formation  of  limestone  is 
found  the  true  lead-bearing  rock.  He  used  at  other  times  to  display  the 
powets  of  this  wonderful  rod  in  discovering  lost  articles.  A  man  con- 
sulted him,  who  had  lost  a  trunk  in  landing  from  a  steam-boat,  by  the 
upsetting  of  the  skiff  in  the  dark,  "  The  Conamodore"  told  him  that  it 
was  taken  up  by  a  person  who  lived  on  "  Goose  Island,"  near  the  head 
of  Letart  Falls,  about  forty  miles  below;  that  there  was  some  money  io 
tile  trunk  as  well  as  clothing,  but  the  finder  was  an  honest  man,  and  he 
would  get  it  again.  He  went  down  and  found  it  as  predicted.  His  friend 
Devoe  once  lost  a  large  flat-boat  in  the  night,  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
rivw;  he  applied  to  the  old  rodsman,  who,  after  due  consultation  with 
his  talisman,  told  him  it  was  taken  up  at  a  wood-yard,  eight  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  about  daylight  that  morning.  By  inquiry 
of  the  mail-carrier,  he  ascertained  that  such  a  boat  was  there ;  and  on 
going  for  it,  the  man  told  him  that  he  took  it  up  about  daylight,  confirm- 
ing the  truth  of  the  diviner.  Being  constantly  on,  or  about  the  river, 
and  knowing  when  the  rise  of  water  took  place,  he  could  easily  calcu- 
late the  time  required  for  the  current  to  float  a  boat  eight  miles,  and  thus 
make  a  near  estimate  of  the  place  it  would  reach  at  daylight.  The' 
keeper  of  the  wood-yard  being  on  the  look  out  fur  driiY  prizes,  at  all  sud- 
den rises  of  the  water,  would  be  early  up,  and  probably  take  Devoe's 
foaling  craft  at  daybreak;  so  that  in  his  responses,  like  the  priests  of  the 
oracle  at  Delphos,  of  old,  he  was  aided  by  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  a  shrewd  mind  could  turn  to  account.  His'talismanic  oracle, 
however,  was  never  ambiguous  like  theirs  ;  but  always  gave  a  plain  an- 
swer. He  undertook  no  other  great  mineral  achievenient,  af\er  the 
adventure  at  Grave  Creek,  until  the  autumn  of  the  year  1834. 
The  man  Steel,  who  had  put  blm  on  the  track  of  the  lead  mine,  bod 
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nnce  been  occuiooallf  employed  Ity  "  the  Commodore  "  in  bis  boating 
busiaeas,  althongh  his  home  was  somewhere  below  Gallipolis.  During 
the  long  nights  of  autumn,  efler  the  day's  work  was  done,  and  the  even* 
ing  meal  over,  it  was  customary  for  him  to  converse  on  the  subject 
uppermost  in  his  mind — the  existence  of  rich  mines  of  the  precious 
melals.  Amongst  other  localities  which  Steel  named,  as  affording  silver 
ore,  was  ibe  region  of  country  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Big  Sandy  and 
the  Clinch  rivers,  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  on  the  bcwders  of  Ten- 
nessee and  North  Carolina — where  his  father  had  formerly  lived — fifteen 
mites  above  the  "  Boat-yard,"  in  the  bounds  of  the  former  state.  He 
had  assisted  in  digging  die  ore,  and  melted  out  pare  silver  ;  a  small  bar 
of  which  he  once  had  in  his  possession,  and  sold  to  a  silver-smith  in 
Cincinnati.  For  thirty  or  forty  years  the  region  on  the  head  of  the 
Big  Sandy  had  been  the  head-quarters  of  a  gang  of  counterfeiters,  cele- 
brated for  making  silver  coin,  it  was  pretended,  from  ricb  silver  minea, 
known  only  to  themselves.  Like  the  noted  bands  of  rogues  in  London, 
who  are  designated  by  some  cant  phrase,  these  mountain  bandits  wer« 
known  all  over  that  region  by  the  name  of  "  Cogniacs  :"  and  the  h>l^ 
dollars,  which  they  chiefly  coined,  were  called  "  Cogntac  dollarB."  A 
regular  trade  was  carried  on  between  ihem,  the  horse  thieves,  and  other 
western  rogdea,  in  this  money,  one  hundred  dollars  of  these  pieces 
being  exchanged  for  fifty  of  real  silver.  They  are  w>  well  executed  that 
thousands  of  them  are  in  general  circulation,  and  oftentitues  taken  in 
and  paid  out  at  the  banks  as  genuine  coin.  The  body  of  the  piece  ia 
copper,  whitened  by  arsenic,  and  coated  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  silver; 
•o  that  a  simple  examination  with  a  file  or  a  knife  does  not  detect  the 
cheat,  and  is  only  discovered  by  a  chemical  process.  These  bands, 
though  oft^ft  ferreted  out  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  yet  again  retani 
to  their  old  haunts  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  mountains.  This  account 
of  the  silver  mines  in  that  remote  region,  awakened  in  "  the  Comino- 
dore "  a  veheraent  desire  to  visit  them ;  as,  by  the  aid  of  his  mineral 
rod,  he  felt  assured  he  could  select  the  richest  of  the  veins  and   appro- 

Sriate  the  treasure  to  his  own  use.  Steel  having  consented  to  go  with 
im,  they,  in  September,  1834,  started  on  the  journey  with  two  horses, 
both  of  which  were  blind — and  for  this  reason  cheap — and  could  not 
stray  far  away  from  their  night  encampments.  The  distance  was  about 
fonr  hundred  mitea — the  larger  portion  of  which  was  through  a  monn- 
tainous  and  wilderness  region,  very  sparsely  inhabited.  He  took  with 
him  fideen  dollars  in  money,  some  provisions,  end  two  pair  of  stout 
leaifaer  portmanteaux,  for  their  baggage,  and  to  bring  hack  the  silver  chv. 
Passing  down  the  Ohio  river,  to  the  mouth  of  the  LitUe  Kenawha,  he 
struck  out  southerly  across  the  country,  following  an  old  Indian  trail, 
used  since  by  the  salt  dealers,  in  their  early  inurniee  with  pack  horses, 
to  the  salt  works  above  Charleston,  on  the  Big  Kenawha,  and  came  out 
on  to  that  river  at  the  mouth  of  Elk,  distant  about  ninety  miles  from  hb 
home.  After  crossing  the  Kenawha,  he  pnssed  up  Little  Coaly,  a  large 
branch  of  the  latter  river,  to  near  its  head,  and  thence  travelled  orer  a 
very  mountainous  country  to  Logan  County  Court  House,  on  the  Guj- 
andotte  river.  The  head  waters  of  this  river  and  the  Big  Sandy  inter- 
lock with  the  Clinch,  a  branch  of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  "  White  Top 
Mountains,"  belonging  to  the  Cumberland  ran^  In  their  passage  to 
the  Ohio  river,  these  streams  traverse  the  most  wild  and  picturesque  re- 
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giontobe  foand  hi  WesterB  Virgioii ;  abasnding  ia  iramniM  hilli  of 
und  rocks,  cut  into  deep  Tavinea  by  the  water-couries,  containiiig 
etTerna  of  various  sizes  and' eKtenL  It  waa  fornierly  the  nioet  fanona 
banting  ground  {op  beara  in  all  the  country,  and  atill  contains  many  of 
these  Bnimala.  Thia  region  ia  the  paradise  of  bears  ;  affording  tbsir 
most  favorite  food  in  exhsustless  abuudance,  as  veil  u  safe  retreats  for 
their  winter  dormitories,  in  its  numeroua  cares.  He  is  not  atrictfj  a 
earnivoroua  animal ;  but  like  (he  hog,  feeds  chiefly  on  Tegetabie  food. 
The  ridges  are  covered  with  wbole  forests  of  chestnuts,  and  tbe  hill  sides 
clothed  with  oaks,  on  whoso  fruits  they  luxuriate  and  fatten,  until  theii 
glossj  bides  afford  the  finest  of  peltry,  and  their  Qeah  tbe  richest  and 
most  palatable  food.  About  forty-five  years  ago,  when  the  wars  of  Eu- 
rope had  increased  the  demand  for  their  skins,  from  six  to  eight  thoa- 
raod  of  these  animals  were  killed  in  one  year.  For  the  last  thirty  years, 
tbe  attention  of  the  sojourners  of  these  wild  regions  hss  been  turned  to 
the  gathering  of  the  roots  of  the  ginseng,  (ptmax  quinqaefoUa.)  Thit 
beautiful  plant  grows  with  great  luxuriance,  and  in  the  most  wonderful 
tbnndanee,  in  the  rich  virgin  soil  of  the  hill  and  mountain  sides.  For  * 
long  period  of  lime,  the  forests  have  afforded  a  sapply  of  many  thousand 
pounds  annually,  to  the  traders  stationed  at  remote  points  along  the  watei^ 
courses.  No  part  of  America,  eaat  of  the  UissiBsippi,  furnishes  a  more 
stately  growth  of  forest  trees;  embracing  all  the  species  of  tbe  climate. 
The  lolly  liriodendron,  or  yellow  poplar,  attains  the  height  of  eighty  or 
■  hundred  feet  without  a  limb  ;  having  a  shaft  of  from  four  to  six  feet 
in  diameter.  The  white  and  black  oak  are  its  rivals  in  size.  Immense 
magnolias,  of  the  variety  acuminata,  tower  alofl  to  an  altitude  uncommon 
in  any  other  region,  white  their  more  humble  relatives,  tbe  tripelala  and 
Biycrophyila,  flourish  in  great  beauty  by  their  sides.  It  may  be  oon- 
■tdered  the  storehouse  for  building  future  cities  on  the  Ohio,  when  the 
prolific  pines  of  the  Alleghany  river  are  exhausted.  In  sddition  to  all 
these  vegetable  riches,  the  hills  are  full  of  fine  beds  of  bituminous  coal 
and  argillaceous  iron  ores.  Lower  down,  on  the  Big  Sandy,  is  a  bed  of 
nice  cannel  coal,  and  deeper  in  the  earth  copious  fountains  of  sslina 
water,  fVom  which  ssit  is  made.  Inflammable,  or  carburetled  hydrogen 
gas  bursts  from  the  ground  in  several  places  along  the  margin  of  the 
river,  and  when  discharged  through  a  pool,  or  spring  of  water,  it  is  call- 
ed "  a  burning  spring."  Some  of  these  sre  so  copious  that,  when  ig- 
nited, they  will  boil  the  meat  in  the  camp  kettles  of  the  hunters.  More 
recently,  at  the  salines  on  the  Big  Kenawha,  where  wells  have  been  sunk 
ta  the  depth  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  search  of  stronger  brine,  so  abun- 
dant is  the  flow  of  gas,  that  it  is  nsed  at  s«veral  furnaces  in  tbe  manufac- 
tnre  of  salt;  thus  saving  much  labor  and  expense  in  fuel.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  secluded  mountain  country,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
Ae  rest  of  the  world,  are  aa  primitive  in  their  dress  and  manners  as  tbe 
hills  around  them.  Their  clothes  are  chiefly  fabricated  fVom  the  dressed 
akins  of  the  deer  ;  as  well  the  women  aa  the  men.  This  article  is  well 
adapted  to  their  occupation  of  digging  "  sang  roots,"  and  traversing  the 
woods  in  quest  of  game ;  which  affords  much  of  their  animal  food. 
Mounted  sstride,  on  the  back  of  a  little  pony,  on  (op  of  a  huge  bag  of 
roots,  the  women  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  men.  Huts, 
eovered  with  bark,  were  erected  in  the  most  productive  locahties  for  - 
giiueng ;  and  the  months  of  August  and  September,  when  ttx  plant  is  in 
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perTectioa,  wer«  Bpent  la  ils  colEeclion.  A  liiile  com  meal,  made  od 
large  tin  graters,  and  baked  into  cakes  in  the  embers,  with  some  sour 
milk  and  jerked  meat,  constituted  their  food.  Their  code  of  morals  was 
as  rude  aad  aboriginal  as  their  diet.  The  men  often  enchanged  tbeir 
wives  with  each  other,  giving  or  taking  some  article  as  the  diSerence  in 
Talue  ;  and  sometimes  sold  them  outright  Tor  a  desirable  horse  or  a  fino 
rifle  gun.  Amongst  these  wild  denizens  of  the  mountains,  "  the  Com- 
modore "  journeyed  for  nearly  a  week  at  free  cost,  as  none  of  them  could 
change  a  five  dollar  bill,  and  he  had  no  silver  money  with  him.  Snm^ 
times  the  narrow  horse-path  led  through  gorges,  cut  by  the  mountain 
torrents,  ho  deep  that  the  sunshine  only  reached  them  for  a  few  hours  m 
the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  at  others  ascended  amongst  loose  rocks  to 
the  topa  of  (he  ridges,  one  or  two  thousand  feet  high,  aflbrding  a  wild, 
and  almost  boundless  sweep  to  the  eye,  over  the  forests  of  the  mountain 
raases.  Along  the  water-courses  the  inhahitanta  cultirated  small  patches 
of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  and  having  generally  a  cow  or  two,  ho 
could  get  milk  and  corn-bread  with  a  little  meat.  They  were  kind  and 
hospitable  to  strangers,  travellers  being  aeldom  seen  amongst  them,  and 
charged  little  or  nothing  for  the  food  of  either  man  or  beast.  Wherever 
he  went,  hia  main  conversation  was  about  silver  mines  and  mineral  roda; 
and  so  interesting  and  wonderful  was  it  to  the  minds  of  these  simple  people, 
that  any  lodging  or  food  they  could  furnish  him  was  hardly  an  equivalent 
for  the  entertainment  afforded  them  by  his  stories,  which  were  beard 
with  wonder  and  astonishment.  As  he  approached  the  vicinity  of  the 
mineral  region,  the  rocks  chsnged  from  sand-stones  to  a  transitiou  aud 
primitive  character.  Fragments  of  slate,  quartz  and  chert,  were  scatter- 
ed on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  on  the  beads  of  the  Holstein,  Ibe 
prevailing  rock  in  the  moantains  was  granite.  In  the  Rpane  and 
Smoky  Mountain  ranges,  by  the  measurement  of  Professor  Troost,  in 
bis  geology  of  Tennessee,  the  highest  peaks  in  this  quarter  attain  an  al- 
tituaeof  aeven  thouaand  feet;  towering  above  any  other  mountains  in 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  His  route  led  him  by  the 
falls  of  the  Clinch,  in  Russel  county,  Virginia,  where  he  visited  a  large 
bed  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron  ore,  which  "  the  Commodore  "  mistook  for 
cobalt — not  being  much  skilled  in  (he  true  character  of  minerals — and 
brought  back  a  few  small  pieces  for  experiment. 

The  legends  of  rich  minerals,  in  the  mountain  ranges  which  supplj 
the  bead  branchea  of  the  Tennessee  river,  on  the  borders  of  the  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  ore  not  entirely  imaginary,  for  Vrty 
Csssor  Troost,  in  bis  eiplomtion  of  this  quarter,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
Ibund  several  specimens  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  ores,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  manganese,  and  magnetic  iron  in  rich  veins ;  so  that  thia  is 
truly  an  interesting  and  actual  mineral  region.  Higher  up,  near  the 
bead  of  the  Holstein,  are  extensive  beds  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  deep 
in  the  earth  vast  deposits  of  mineral  salt ;  specimens  of  which  have  been 
brought  up  by  the  auger  in  boring  wells  for  salt  water.  At  the  falls  of 
the  Clinch  river  ''the  Commodore"  met  with  an  old  man,  a  brother 
professor  of  the  divining  rod,  the  legs  of  whose  instrument  were  made  of 
brass  wire,  twisted  spirally,  rendering  it  very  sensible  to  the  slightest  im- 
pressions. He  passed  a  day  with  him,  greatly  to  his  edification ;  and 
ascertained  from  bis  experience  and  ohservatioos,  many  things  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mines  of  that  region,  with  the  best  route  in  approaching 
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them.  About  four  dayii'  Irarel  from  the  falls  brought  him  to  "  Copper 
Ridge,"  and  aear  to  the  farm  where  his  companion  Steel  was  born  and 
former! 7  lived. 

The  rod  waa  no(7  put  in  operation,  and  directed  him  to  a  place  where 
the  ground  waa  filled  with  heavy  lumps  of  brown  ore,  whose  fracture  was 
shining.  The  anrface  of  the  mineral  waa  etuddod  with  protuberances, 
designated  in ibe  books  a^  "mamaii'UBry/  aptlj  likened  by  "  the  Commo- 
dore" to  a  toad's  back.  This  he  bad  no  doubt  waa  the  aiker  ore  he  had 
travelled  eo  far  to  find,  and  felt  highly  elated  at  the  success  of  his  jour- 
Bey,  fancying  hin:self  in  a  fair  way  to  wealth  and  independence.  To 
strengthen  his  faith,  he  here  met  with  a  man  who  had  tiia  saddle-bags 
[oad<^'with  lumps  of  a  white  looking  metal,  aa  large  as  goose  eggs, 
which  he  said  he  had  melted  out  himself  from  ore  near  there.  He  also 
saw  the  owner  of  an  iron  furnace  near  "  Cc^per  Ridge,"  who  had  melted 
a  white  metal  from  some  ore  he  found  in  that  vicinity.  A  large  "  loop" 
of  it  was  brought  to  a  red  heat  in  the  forge,  and  laid  on  the  anvil  to 
draw  out  into  a  bar.  The  first  blow  of  the  hammer  shattered  it  into  a 
thouaand  piecea,  burning  the  faces  and  hands  of  the  forgemen.  "  The 
Commodore"  pronounced  the  metal  to  have  been  zinc,  and  not  silver. 
To  render  the  ore  tight  and  as  transportable  as  possible,  they  spent  a  day 
or  two  in  roasting  it  in  large  log  fires,  and  then  selected  the  finest  look- 
ing portima,  breaking  them  up  with  hammers.  Having  filled  iheir  lea- 
tfaer  bags  with  about  a  hundred  pounds  each,  as  much  aa  the  horses 
could  conveniently  carry  over  the  rough  mountain  roada,  they  turned 
their  faces  homewards,  leading  the  animals  by  the  bridle.  In  their  jour- 
ney back  they  came  down  the  "  Tug  Fork"  of  the  Sandy  ;  which  siream 
for  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth,  makes  the  boundary  line 
between  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  This  branch  received  the  odd  name  ol 
"  Tug"  from  the  following  incident  in  the  early  history  of  the  country  : 

In  the  year  1757,  an  expedition  composted  of  four  companies  of  sol- 
diers, was  fitted  out  by  order  of  Governor  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia,  to  in- 
vade the  Indian  towns  on  the  Sciota  river.  To  avoid  discovery  they 
took  an  unfrequented  route  from  New  River,  over  on  to  the  heads  of  the 
■onth  branch  of  Sandy,  instead  of  the  usuni  course  down  the  Big  Ken- 
awha.  They  proceeded  along  this  fork  until  they  came  to  the  "  burning 
spring,"  three  or  four  days  march  from  the  Ohio.  By  this  time  Iheir 
salt  provisions,  brought  out  on  pack  horses,  was  exhausted.  They  here 
killed  two  buffaloea,  and  left  their  skins  hanging  on  a  tree  near  the 
spring.  The  party  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  Sandy,  but  being  out  of 
food,  and  having  received  ordera  by  a  messenger  from  the  governor  to 
proceed  no  further,  they  returned.  It  waslate  in  November  when  they 
arrived  at  the  apring  ;  hunger  pressed  them  so  hard,  that  the  two  buffalo 
skins  were  cut  into  strips  or  ihongs,  the  hair  singed  off  over  the  flames 
of  the  burning  spring,  and  eaten  by  the  men.  From  this  circumstance, 
the  south-east  branchAf  Sandy  was  ever  alter  called  the  "  Tug  Fork," 
from  the  resemblance  these  thongs  bore  to  those  used  in  that  day  for 
traces  or  tugs  in  harness,  by  the  backwoodsmen.  "  The  Commodore" 
proceeded  down  the  Sandy  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  then  up  that  stream, 
on  the  Virginia  shore,  to  ihe  ferry  opposite  Gallipolis;  the  toll  for  cross- 
ing was  twenty-five  cents,  being  the  last  remnant  of  his  money,  obliging 
him  to  proceed  the  real  of  his  journey,  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  on  credit, 
tbe  best  way  he  could  ;  and  glad  waa  he  when  the  welcome  sight  of  bis 
oma  bouse  met  bis  eyes,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks. 
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HiTiDg  rested  his  wear^  frame  a  few  days,  the  neirt  thiog  to  be  done 
was  ta  devise  a  plan  for  smelting  the  silver  ore.  At  this  time  there  was 
IWing  with  him,  in  a  part  of  his  bonse,  a  man  who  had  considerable  skill 
IB  mMallargf,  haring  worked  for  several  jeara  at  alehimj,  the  IraniHsta- 
(ioD  oT  metals,  and  the  discoTcry  of  the  "  philosopher's  stone."  Wkla 
his  assistance  and  direction,  a  sm^l  furnace  of  iH'icka  was  erected  in  kia 
chamber,  and  the  flue  conducted  into  the  chhqpe;.  Here  their  opera- 
tions could  be  carried  on  in  secret,  and  not  excite  the  curiosilj  erf  tbft 
neighbours.  Large  cruciblee  were  procured,  a  quantity  of  the  silver  ore, 
with  proper  fluxes  put  in,  and  the  strong  blast  of  a  small  blacksmith's  b^ 
lows  applied  to  the  furnsce.  Hour  afln'  hour  the  process  of  melting  was 
watched  with  intense  interest  b;  the  operators ;  but  the  metal  refund  lo 
flow.  A  more  vehement  beat  was  now  applied,  and  kept  up  for  twenty 
four  hoars,  so  obstinate  and  refractory  was  the  ore,  until  the  fire  dei«eiid- 
ing  through  tbe  hearth  of  the  furnace,  began  to  ignite  the  wood  aX  tha 
chamber  floor  and  sleepers  on  which  it  was  bnilt,  and  "  tbe  ComtBodore's" 
bouse  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  The  furnace  was  then  aufitoed  to 
cool,  aa  the  obstinacy  of  the  supposed  silver  ore  had  bid  defiance  lo  tbe 
skill  of  thA  alehimist,  Doubts  now  begsn  lo  arise  as  to  its  tme  charac- 
ter ;  and  some  of  it  was  shown  to  a  mineralc^ist,  who  had  a  cabinet  of 
ores,  for  his  opinion  ;  he  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  "  wtaugamue"  an 
ore  much  more  refractory  than  iron,  and  in  no  way  related  to  silver.  It 
was  a  great  mortification  to  the  cJd  rodsman,  that  alter  so  much  labor  and 
expense,  his  silver  ore  should  prove  a  worthless  mineral.  He  sat  down 
botrefer,  very  quietly  under  the  diaappointment,  attributing  the  mistake 
more  to  his  own  ignorance  than  to  any  defect  in  the  virtue  of  the  rod ; 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  firm  in  the  belief,  that  the  r^[ioQ  in  tbt 
heads  of  the  Holstein  aboanded  in  silver  ore. 

CUNCLUSION. 

In  person  "  the  Commodore"  was  rather  short,  thick-set,  and  stoo^ 
built  He  had  a  full,  broad  forehead,  the  mark  of  intellect,  which 
early  becoming  bald,  gave  him  quite  a  venerable  aspect  ;  small 
twinkling  gray  eyes,  rather  deep-set  and  tender  from  a  slight  chronic  in- 
flammation ;  features  manly,  with  a  frank,  open  expression  of  face,  db- 
Boting  a  condition  of  mind  ready  to  believe  any  tale  that  was  related 
with  apparent  sincerity,  however  marvellous  it  might  be ;  complexion 
aengaiue,  but  tanned  and  weather  beaten,  from  his  exposure  to  great 
hardships  both  on  the  salt  water  and  the  fresh.  The  collar  of  his  shirt 
was  open  both  summer  and  winter ;  and  his  neck  hardened  by  exposure  to 
beat  and  cold,  so  as  to  bid  defiance  to  coughs  and  catarrhs.  In  all  caaes 
of  emergency  he  was  forward,  bold,  and  resolute ;  nioiiRting,  wkea 
sixty  years  old,  the  tallest  ladders  on  to  the  roofs  of  barning  buildings, 
and  amidst  the  fire  and  smoke  performing  dee<h  of  daring,  that  few 
younger  men  would  think  of  attempting.  In  times  of  flood  be  was 
equally  active  ;  pushing  his  boat  through  the  rushing  waters  under  the 
windows  of  the  deluged  houses,  and  removing  the  inhabitants  and  their 
eflects  to  places  of  safety,  without  fee  or  reward ;  deeming  it  a  duty  to  aid 
and  BQccor  the  distressed  wherever  he  might  meet  them.  He  had  a 
natural  turn  for  physic,  and  was  slways  ready  with  some  certain  remedy 
for  any  disease  he  happened  to  meet  with  in  hia  intercourse  with  tbe 
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«ck;  these  were  chiefly  drawn  from  roots  and  plants  in  the  woods. 
His  most  infallible  medicine^  however,  was  a  large  jug  of  "  Hot  stufi*," 
u  he  called  it,  made  from  brindy,  eayenne  pepper  and  spices.  This  he 
always  carried  with  hiiu  in  his  boating  voyagea,  and  applied  inside  and 
oat,  was  a  sure  cure  for  nearly  all  the  ailroente  of  humnnity.  His  political 
viejvfl  were  purely  democratic;  hatiog  cordially  all  moof^lies,  banlu 
and  chartered  privileges.  In  religious  belief,  although  oi(ce  a  "  Free-will 
Baptist,"  he  was  in  his  latter  years  a  dtorougfa  Universalist ;  believing 
that  all  raanlcind  wocild  be  finally  sBTed,  and  however  vile,  made  pure  and 
holy.  For  bringing  this  about,  he  had  a  prooeas  peculiarly  bis  own. 
Be  compared  the  soul  of  a  vile  man  at  death,  to  a  puddle  of  fetid,  putrid 
water.  However  putrid  it  night  be,  he  said  the  particles  of  vapor  which 
rose  from  it,  were  pure  and  sweet,  forming  the  douda  and  nice  dear  rain- 
water. Thus,  he  said,  the  souls  of  the  wicked  at  death  would  be 
cleansed,  and  ascend  to  Heaven  in  a  purified  state. 


NATURAL   HISTORY   OF   HAIf.' 

Tbk  physical  history  of  man  is  at  all  times  >  most  interesting  and  afr 
(raclive  study  ;  but  up  to  this  moment  it  has  scarcely  arrived  at  the  dig- 
nity of  a  science,  having  but  recently  talcen  its  place  as  a  definite  branch. 
It  IS  true  that  but  very  lately  have  geology  and  chemistry  opened  the  way 
to  Buccesaful  research,  aud  the  diacovenea  in  the  eastern  world,  together 
with  the  recovery  of  the  art  of  reading  the  Egyptian  records,  afforded  & 
guide  to  JD^iury,  and  authentic  data  for  the  construction  or  revision  ct 
theories.  Means  of  intercourse  and  acientifie  expeditions  have  now,  prt^ 
babty,  brought  under  review  all  the  different  racei  and  clasaea  of  men  al 
present  existing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  made  these,  their  habits 
and  natures,  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  philosopher.  It  would  seem  to 
be  the  case,  however,  thai  from  the  fact  that  many  races  of  human  beings 
exist  on  this  globe,  no  positive  deduction  has  yet  been  gleaned  in  relation 
to  their  common  origin  and  progress.  Taking  the  Scriptural  account  of 
tiie  creation  of  the  world,  we  are  bound  to  believ«  that  all  mankind  de- 
scended through  Noah  from  a  single  pair;  yet,  when  we  consider  the 
physical  and  mental  diversitiee  of  races,  tlie  incompatible  and  distinct 
characteristics  which  mark  each,  and  which  remain  unchangeable  in  the 
aame  race  through  thousands  of  years  under  every  variety  of  climate  and 
circumstance,  an  inauperable  difficulty  seems  to  present  itself  in  ascrilv 
ing  to  them  all  a  common  origin;  accordingly  the  dispute  has  run  high 
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tin  aaimat  snalogiel;  snd  an  oatlins  of  a. 
inoTj,  innomj,  pbjriologj,  and  hanua 
■Mlugiaa.     By  PreJsrick    William  Tan  Anria^,  Naw-Tork. 
^f.    Ri!«EiacHK4  isTo  THi  PHiitciL   HiiTOKT  ov ' Man.     By  JuDB* G.  rncfasid. 
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SumsT  or  Uia,  at  tba  Loavre  ami  Uoiveni^.  -  By  Josiah  C.  Nolt,  H.  D. 
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between  the  learned,  in  relation  to  this  point  of  the  unity  or  dinraltj  of 
the  speciea.  InTCdtigation  aod  the  progiess  of  knowledge  in  the  matter 
haie  irresistahly  carried  the  weight  of  proof  to  the  side  of  argument  for 
dirersity,  and  weakened  that  for  the  unity  of  the  apecies  very  sensibly.  la 
fact,  few  or  none  now  seriously  adhere  to  the  theory  of  the  wiiiy  of  the 
races,  and  the  remaining  pretexts  on  which  its  adTocates  base  their  posi- 
tion, have  been  rendered  untenable  by  the  able  argumentation  of  Ur. 
Van  Amringe  in  the  work  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  however,  that  becHUt>e  the  concluaiona  to  which  science 
has  laboriously  arrived  under  the  guidance  of  able  men,  that,  therefore, 
the  scriptural  account  is  inaccurate  or  incompatible  with  those  concln- 
sions,  although  the  reisuItB  may  be  incompntible  with  an  erroneous,  yet 
generally  received  construction  of  the  Mosaic  account.  The  whole 
state  of  the  science  at  this  moment,  seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  seve- 
ral distinct  races  of  men  on  the  face  of  (he  earth,  with  entirety  diflereni 
capacities,  physical  and  mental ;  tbat  these  races  are  known  to  have  exist- 
ed (oi  at  least  five  thousand  years  entirely  distinct,  and  to  have  been  as 
much  so  at  tbat  remote  period  as  they  are  at  this  moment,  retaining  their  spe- 
cific characteristics  through  every  variety  of  circumstance,  climate  and 
cooditioii;  yet,  net ertlie less,  the  originof  all  these  distinct  races  was  from 
Adam  through  Noah.  Xhia  seeming  paradox  it  is,  which  has  hitherto  baffled 
the  reasonings  of  philoaophers,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  the  science. 
Tbere  was  and  is  a  repugnance  inherent  in  our  belter  naturea  to  rec(^ 
nize  aa  a  natural  fact,  that  apparent  inferiority  which  our  senses  and  expe- 
rience assure  us  exists  in  certain  races  of  men,  as  compared  with  our 
own  or  Caucaasian  race.  An  enlarged  philanthropy  and  a  Christian  be- 
vevolence  has  sought  to  embrace  all  of  the  human  form  iu  one  common 
brotherhood  of  humanity ;  and  it  is  the  endeavor  to  do  this,  guided  by  « 
hasty  construction  of  the  scriptural  account,  which  has  mach  retarded 
progress  in  a  science  more  vast  and  curious,  as  well  aa  fraught  with  more 
wonderful  results,  than  perhaps  any  other.  As  a  science,  the  physical 
history  of  man  has  existed  scarcely  more  than  a  generation.  Its  founda- 
tion was  laid  by  Professor  Blumenbach,  of  Gottingen,  whose  useful  life 
has  closed  within  a  few  years.  His  collection  of  skulls,  obtained  by 
ceaseless  perseverance  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  became  the  founda- 
tion of  investigations,  which  the  genius  and  writings  of  Laurence,  Hum- 
boldt, Cuvier,  Owen  and  others,  have  added  to  the  fabric,  from  the  vast 
mass  of  knowledge  collected  from  naturalists  and  travellers,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  alembic  of  the  philosophic  mind.  The  great  labor  of  sifting  the 
evidences  and  reports  offered,  so  as  to  separate  the  reliable  from  the  illu- 
sive, seems  scarcely  yet  to  have  been  perfected  ;  and  the  progress  of  this 
labor  has  often  produced  an  entire  reversion  in  the  first-formed  opinions 
of  the  truthful  investigator.  The  great  work  of  Dr.  Prichard  afTords 
a  singular  example  of  this  truism.  His  first  publication  was  a  Latin 
thesis,  De  Huntanii  Generis  Varittate,  in  1809,  when  he  took  his  degree 
St  Edinburgh.  This  attracted  much  attention,  and,  considering  the  mal^ 
rials  then  at  hand,  was  very  able.  This  theme  was  pursued  with  un- 
wearied zeal  in  three  subsequent  editions  in  I6l3,  Ib26  and  1847,  the 
latter  enlarged  to  five  volumes.  Through  all  the  progress  of  this  work, 
be  abandoned,  step  by  atep,  the  strongest  grounds  he  had  previously  main- 
tained ;  at  one  time  he  gave  full  weight  to  the  Mosaic  account,  but  finally 
be  abandoned  its  authenticity,  as  well  as  tbat  of  all  the  Old  Testamenl^ 
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■B  far  as  historical  Facts  are  concerned.  He  had,  in  the  first  place,  atTiven 
to  Bccommodate  hia  theory  to  the  Mosaic  account,  but  the  progress  of 
the  investigation,  aided  b;  the  constantly  increasing  means  of  pursuing 
the  inquiry,  furnished  by  the  growth  of  geology  and  the  discoveiies  in 
Egypt,  seems  to  b^ve  driven  him  from  the  Pentateuch  as  nn  auLhnrity,  and 
obliged  him  to  base  the  theory  of  unity,  of  which  he  is  the  great  apGStie, 
upon  analogies  drawn  from  the  animal  kingdom,  is  well  as  upon  fRCts 
drawn  from  the  physical  history  of  mankind.  The  great  error  of  this 
writer  seems  to  have  been  the  hasty  aseuinption  of  matters,  presented  as 
facts,  but  which  vanish  on  closer  inspection.  The  progress  of  ioveatiga- 
tion  is  certainly  depriving  him  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  well- 
earned  reputation  ;  and  bis  labors  are  likely  only  to  result  in  the  estab- 
.  lishment  of  theories  against  which  he  argued.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
Dsity  of  the  species  can  no  longer  be  maintained  on  the  basis  on  which 
be  built  his  theory.     Dr.  Nott,  in  his  lecture,  thus  stales  the  case : 

"  If  the  wni'iy  of  the  races,  or  apecJea  of  men,  be  atsnmsd,  thare  are  bnt 
tiiree  snppotitions  od  whkh  tba  divertilr/  aow  seen  id  white,  black,  and  InteraM- 
diate  colors,  can  be  accounted  for — namely ! 

IsL  A  direct  act  of  the  Almigb^  in  chaDgiag  one  ^pe  lEito  anothsr. 

Sd.  The  gradnal  action  of  physical  cause*,  aoch  as  climate,  food,  mode  of 
life.  &c. 

3d.  Congnnital  or  accidental  varistiei. 

There  ii  no  Dvidence  whatever  in  fiivor  of  tba  first  of  these  sopposlFioDS,  and 
WB  will  therefore  pau  it  by.  The  iscond  and  third  are  austainBd  by  Priehard, 
with  aignal  ability,  iq  his  ponderous  physical  history  of  man. 

After  twenty  years  of  the  most  laborious  research,  enjoying  the  best 
of  opportunities  for  personal  iuvesligetion,  pursued  with  enthusiasm,  Mt. 
Tan  Amringe  produced  the  work  quoted  at  the  head  oflhis  article.  Mis 
plan  appears  not  to  have  been  like  that  of  moat  others,  viz. :  to  construct 
a  theory  first,  and  then  seek  for  facts  to  support  it,  as  was  the  case  with  M. 
Guizot's  theory  of  German  civilization  ;  but  to  inform  himself  thoroughly 
otfaeti,  and  deduce  the  science  therefrom. 

That  which  Dr.  Prichard  did  not  attempt,  and  which  Dr.  Nott  passes 
with  a  single  remark,  is  that  which  Mr,  Van  Amringe  most  forcibly  puts 
forward.  Dr.  Nott  asserts  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  interposition 
of  ihe  Almighty  in  changing  one  type  into  another.  We  apprehend  that 
the  same  evidence  exists  upon  that  point  as  upon  creation  at  all.  Since 
the  existence  of  human  beings  is  an  evidence  of  their  creation,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  diversity  of  types  is  an  evidence  that  thfy  must  have  had 
an  origin.  No  one  combats  the  theory  of  unttjf  wUb  more  point  or 
success  than  Dr.  Nott,  nor  does  he  deny  the  creation  of  original  pairs, 
admitting,  as  he  does,  that  once  abandoning  the  theory  of  uniiy,  there 
can  be  scarcely  a  limif  to  the  number  of  them  ;  it  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  he  had  not  considered  the  evidence  which  really  exists,  of  the  Divine 
interposition  in  changing  types. 

It' has  been  asked,  whether  this  question  has  not  been  settled  by  th|e 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  so  as  to  preclude  further  discussion  upon  it ; 
and  "  are  we  entitled  to  go  beyond,  and  with  any  portion  of  our  faiih, 
upon  statements  or  inductions  derived  from  other  sources,  if  cohlradict- 
iog  the  interpretations  commonly  given  to  this  higher  authority  V  The 
question  itself  suggests  8  want  of  faith  in  the  inspired  tvritinga.    If  the; 
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an  true,  no  truth  can  be  diaeoTered  which  cm  ahake  their  authority,  and 
in  this  age  none  but  truth  will  stand.  Mr.  Van  Amringe  bimaelf  has 
full;  vindicated  the  inqairy  upon  which  be  pioceeds  :— 

"  [f  '  tho  ferity  of  tho  Mosaic  history'  depended  od  '  the  unity  of  the  ha- 
ann  speciea,'  no  CbristisD  man  would  attempt  to  prove  tothe  contrary.  Ttaonw- 
tiniea  faappuu  Chat  the  most  ahilfnl  adTocates  endanger  a  caoM,  by  placing  it  oo 
ft  false  iaane.  It  miutbe  evident  that  tuen  who  come  to  the  inveBtigHCWDof'thB 
subject,  with  mioda  aa  pre po««eued,  are  aa  unfit  for  it,  ai  are  tboM  who  engage  in  it 
with  the  hope  of  making  it  aa  instrument  for  the  destruction  (^  religion,  bj 
adopting  the  contrary  theory.  Both  of  them  have  theories  lo  maiatain.  Both 
aeek  for  fkcts  and  reasons  to  snpport  them,  with  a  zeal  which  warps  their  judg- 
ments— the  first  no  doubt  honestly  deceived ;  the  latter,  if  aa  honestly  deceive?, 
certainly  not  at  honestly  employed. 

"  We,  on  ^e  cootrary,  entertain  the  belief  that  the  Mosaic  history  affords  a 
fair,  and  very  strong  preanniption,  that  man  was  divided  into  several  ipecws  by 
the  Creator.  IF  we  ahoald  eatablish  this  fact  we  will  have  done  much  toward* 
settling  this  vexed  qnestiao  ;  for  we  imagioe,  the  chief  difftcaky  of  the  subject 
baa  hitherto  been  a  teaderuess  on  thia  point,  which  bast  more  or  less,  indneaced 
every  conseienlious  ioquirer  on  the  subject. 

"  It  is  aniversally  agreed  that  the  IMvine  record  is  addressed  aa  much  to  the 
nnderstauding,  as  to  the  faith  of  men  ;  conseqDently  it  is  open  to  a  fair  inter- 

S relation.  The  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  consists  chiefly  in  three  thion — 
rst,  a  deficiency  of  knowledge  in  the  nataral  sciences,  te  enable  us  to  under- 
•taud  the  operations  of  God's  laws  in  regard  to  His  creatures ;  secondly,  Gaed 
nouoos  by  adneation,  a  departure  from  which  is  regarded  as  heresy ;  and,  last- 
ly, a  peculiar  frame  of  mind,  in  some  men,  which  caosesthein  to  regard  lbes»- 
cred  volume  as  opposed  to  philosophical  inveetigstions. 

•*  The  first  deficiency  is  now  rapidly  being  supplied.  Scarcely  a  day  pssssa 
without  the  discovery  of  some  new  scientific  truth  magnifying  the  glory  of  Him, 
who,  by  means  ofa  very  few  simple  and  invariable  laws,  controls  innumerabls 
systems  of  worlds,  and  their  component  atoms,  without  confusion.  The  mind 
(M  Man,  the  ■  Image  of  Him  upon  this  Earth,  is  daily  eipandinK,  and  iocreas- 
iog  in  capabihty  to  understand,  and  discover,  more  of^the  laws  of  His  power, 
aM  thas  enabled  to  underataud  His  word.  The  whole  learned  world,  Hke  a 
hive  of  bees,  is  busy,  in  ceaseless  industry,  gathering  honey  from  every  ope* 
dower,  and  storing  it  up  for  that  day  when  "  the  eanh  shall  be  full  of  the  kooW' 
ledge  of  the  Lord,"  as  well  by  reason  of  His  works,  a^His  word.  lu  that  day 
the  dlfli['ultie8  in  regard  to  Gaed  notions,  arising  from  defective  education,  ana 
the  peculiar  frame  of  mind  hostile  to  religion,  will  disappear ;  and  truth  will  al- 
ways be  orthodox,  becaoae  piety  and  science  will  be  united." 

Proeeeding  on  this  basis,  Mr.  "Vtn  Amringe  shows  that  man  ttoder^ 
went  changes  as  he  did  original  creation,  ibrougb  direct  Divine  interposi- 
tion, according  to  circumstances.  The  Mosaic  account  certain!;  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  but  that  there  were  other  human  beings,  "  giants,"  and 
"sons  of  men,"  inhabiting  the  earth  when  Adam  .and  Eve  came  forlh  of 
Eden,  and  it  was  of  these  and  their  descendanls,  "  sons  of  Ood,"  of  whom 
Moses  wrote.  It  ma;  also  have  well  been  the  case,  that  Adam  and 
Eve,  being  created  for  a  life  in  Paradise,  underwent  themselves  s  typical 
change  when,  on  their  fall,  they  were  condemned  to  another  life,  to  be 
supported  b;  the  "  sweat  of  their  brow."  However,  of  this  we  have  no 
evidence.  Mr.  Van  Amringe  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  wickedness 
which,  according  to  Scripture,  sprang  up  between  the  "  sons  of  God" 
snd  the  "  daughters  of  men,"  led  to  the  destruction  of  all  h;  the  flood, 
Mcept  Noah  and  his  sons ;  suggesting,  that  because  of  the  wickedneM 
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of  the  giants  of  those  days,  as  well  as  of  "  the  aons  of  men,"  the  ereaiioo 
of  Adain  in  the  "  ima^e  ofOod,"  might  hare  been  as  an  example  Tor  iheir 
improvement.  We  will  here  give  hia  own  language.  It  is  to  be  untler- 
Btoiod,  however,  that  no  part  of  the  argument  is  oaaed  npon  these  prelimi- 
nary renisrka.  Zoology  has  nothing  to  do- with  oilgio  ;  it  baa  cnly  to 
do  with  facia  aa  they  exist : — 

"  If  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Etb  wbi  a  remedial,  as  the  Noachian  ffoed 
tm  a  punatire  meaaDre,  tbe  same  reaaoning  is  applicable  to  both ;  that  ii,  tb* 
creation  recorded  by  Moaea  was  ifae  particular  creation,  which  took  piece  on  a 
particalar  spot  of  the  earth,  rb  the  Enbaequeat  Deluge  alae  prerailed  over  that 
quarter  wbich  was  iabebited  by  the  children  of  that  creation.  The  aiua  whicb 
cansed  t\iti  Deluge,  were  the  sins  of  tbe  children  of  Adam  iDterroarrjing  with 
the  danghtera  of  men ;  by  reason  of  which  >  all  flesh  bad  corrapted  bis  way 
npon  tbe  earth.'  They  were  then  reaideuta  of  Asia,  probably  near  orabout  the 
Euphrates  ;  couseqnently,  it  was  not  neceaaary  that  the  puDiiihnisDt  of  the  De- 
hige  should  be  more  exteoNfe  than  the  prevalence  of  the  wicked  beiuns  who 
bad  bflcorae  corrupt.  If,  therefore,  there  were  other  men  in  tbe  world  besides 
Adam  and  bis  descends nta,— and  if  the  Deluge  did  not  prevail  over  all  parts  of 
fiie  earth  at  the  same  time. — it  fbllowa,  that,  although  sll  the  deacendaula  of 
Adam,  except  Noah  and  &mity,  wer-e  destroyed,  there  may  bare  been  otbers> 
in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  who  escaped. 

"  We  will  not  consume  trine  with  a  farther  niamiDatioD  of  this  subject,  aa 
we  place  no  reliance  npoa  it  for  our  fature  inveatigations.  Our  design  in  intro- 
ducing these  views  at  all,  is  to  show  that  tbe  subject  is  open  to  a  full  investiga- 
tion, upon  broader  principles  tfaan  wb  will  claim.  Those  who  are  desirous  of 
examining  the  at^omeota,  in  relstion  Co  the  limited  extent  of  the  Delnge,  will 
And  tbem  admirably  and  folly  slated  by  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith  iu  his  iDterestJug 
work  <m  the  rdation  btlwem  Iht  Holy  Smptura  and  mmt  fart*  of  geeiogieai 
teienct. 

'•  We  have  already  said,  that  the  object  of  introducing  tbe  foregoing  specula* 
dona,  ia  to  show,  that  tbe  subject  is  fairly  open  lo  a  wider  range  of  investiga- 
tion than  is  generally  anpposed,  or  than  we  will  claim  ;  because  we  are  ready 
to  admit,  that  the  whole  human  hmily  sprang  from  Adam ;  and  that  tbe  wheto 
nee,  cKcept  Noah  and  family,  was  destroyed  by  the  Delnge  ;  and,  consequcnt- 
W,  that  all  the  human  family  have  since  sprung  from  three  men,  aa  it  betbre  bad 
fnim  one.  And  yet,  notwiuvtaoding,  we  shall  think  it  no  bereay  to  assert,  that 
mil  men  are  not  of  the  same  species ;  nay,  more,  we  apprehend,  that  thoae  who 
■saertlha  contrary  are  more  obnoxiooa  to  aui^h  a  charge. 

■>  We  take  it  for  granted  that  men  believe  that  when  tbe  Almighty  promises, 
asserts,  or  curses,  that  they  will  be  fnlSlled.  The  sona  of  Noah  were  not  all 
equally  favored  by  the  Almighty.  Shen)  was  eapecially  blessed,  and  made  tba 
progenitor  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  onr  Savior. — Jsphelb  -naM  promised  lo  be  en- 
larged ;  and  Canaan,  tbe  son  of  Ham,  was  curaed  and  made  a  serrant  of  servanta. 
The  son  oFAbmbam,  by  Hagar,  Ishmael.  waadriveooutfrom  bU  patrimony,  bnk 
was  to  increase  and  multiply  exceedingly,  and  to  be  *  a  wild  man,'  whose 
'  band  shall  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  band  against  bini.'  Tba* 
we  have  four  distinct  blessiaga,  promiaea,  and  cursea,  pronounced  upon  the  pa- 
triarchs of  tbe  human  family  ;  which  were,  no  doubt,  to  be  typical  of  their  dn* 
scendaols.  How  were  they  to  be  fulHlled  1  The  races  must  be  kept  distinct, 
or  they  could  not  befalfilled.  Tbe  difficnily  with  the  descendants  of  Adam 
was,  thnt  '  they  saw  tbe  danghters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair ;  and  they  took 
them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose.'  How  then  could  they  be  kept  separate  T 
The  bleeaines,  promises  and  curses,  ronat  have  been  followed  by  some  physical 
change  of  the  parties,  or  inlerinairiages  would  soon  obliterate  tbe  iudividusb^ 
of  each,  and  make  them  all  of  a  like  nature  and  similar  deacent.  Nor  would  it 
answer  the  purpose  lo  depend  upon  the  memories  of  the  parties,  at  all  tiniefc 
to  know, — DOT  their  fidelity  to  observe,  if  they  should  know,— the  descendanta 
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or  BBch  progeBitor.  NothiDg  Ims  than  a  phjiicil  change, — a  change  of  color,— 
of  fealures, — of  rDHnnera,  bablta  and  mental  qualitifli, — could  with  certRinty 
operate  u  hd  effectual  separation.  A  mere  geographica]  separalion,  if  there 
were  im  physical  distinction,  would  only  amount  to  a  tempomry  iepBralion ;  be- 
cauae  the  migratory  bibiti  of  man  would  soon  bring  them  together.  But  a  geo- 
gi^phieal  Bepamtion,  together  with  a  physical  distinction,  wonld  make,  ai  it  baa 
made,  an  almost  perfect  barrier  to  an  amalgtmstion  of  the  dilTaraDt  speeiea. 
That  the  promises,  curses,  and  blessings,  upon  the  patriarchs,  as  types  uf  the 
aeveral  species  of  maokiod,  could  be  literally  fulfilled  in  the  dascendaots  of  each 
^pical  patriarch. 

Thus  is  thequestioa  of  the  species  of  men  as  fully  open  to  philosopfaical  io- 
qniry,  as  any  subject  of  natural  history  can  be.  We  might  almost  say,  thatR«- 
Tolation  has  decided  that  there  are  several  specipB  of  msnkind,  and  that  to  be- 
rie*e  to  the  contrary,  is  to  diabelieva  the  power  of  God  to  modrlj  specifically,  bj 
the  word  of  his  power,  beings  whom  he  created  by  no  greater  eifort.  Whan 
we  reflect  that  these  a|iecific  differences  have  prevailea  from  the  earliest  tra- 
ditionary, as  well  as  historic  period,  (exclading  Revelation,]  we  must  suppoaa 
the  specific  modifications  to  have  taken  place  about  the  time  the  occurrences  re- 
lated by  Moses  Cook  place.  Noah  and  family  must  have  been  white,  because 
the  Israelites,  who  are  known  to  have  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  him,  are 
ao  ;  and  as  the  different  species,  precisely  as  they  now  exist,  can  be  traced  op 
by  tradition  and  profane  history  very  near  to  the  period  of  the  lives  of  the  ty- 
pical patriarchs,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  these,  together  with  a  geograpbi- 
cal  separation,  which  was  afterwards  made,  were  the  areat  barriers  which  God 
raade  iostrumental  va  carrying  out  his  designs  in  regard  to  his  creatures." 

The  following  eaumeration  preseiita  at  a  glance,  the  leading  points  of 
the  argament  of  ^r.  Van  Amringe,  and  u  the  reader  will  peiceife,  thej 
are  suSciendy  compreheuaive  : — 

"  That  the  Zoological  classification  of  man,  by  his  animal  propertiea,  exdod- 
iag  his  psychical  attributes,  is  unphilosophical. 

"  That  there  are  at  least  fsnr  distinct  species  of  men  in  the  world,  proved  by 
tfaeir  physical  and  psycbicnl  properties  and  powers. 

"That  although  there  were  several  centres  of  distribution,  or  creation  of  ani- 
nala  and  vegelablea,  every  known  fact  proves  nn  original  sin^la  centre  of  diatri- 
bntion,  or  creation,  of  man,  in  Asia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Enphrates. 

"  That  the  progressive  development  and  improvement  of  the  human  speciea 
in  morals  and  intellect,  are  laws  of  human  nature,  the  equivalent  of  the  aenca 
of  creations  antecedent  to  Man. 

"  That  the  diflerencea  in  the  races  of  men  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  climate, 
mode  of  living,  or  any  natural  causes  now  in  operation,  or  which  have  been  m 
•penittoo  within  the  period  of  history. 

'■  That  they  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  accidental,  or  congenital  rarietiei, 
•prioEing  up  in  the  human  family. 

'>  That  there  ia  no  analogy  betweeu  man  and  animal*  which  can  aasiat  ns  to 
classify  man,  or  to  uodersCaod  his  history. 

'■  That  the  principles  of  Eooloiiy,  if  applied  to  man  in  the  same  manner  tho7 
are  appiied  to  animals,  establish  specific  diAerences  among  men. 

*■  That  the  Anatomical  and  Pbyaiological  differences  of  the  races  of  men  el- 
tahlisb  specific  differences. 

"  That  the  Psychical  altribntes  of  roan,  in  every  point  of  view  in  which  they 
ean  he  considered,  constitute  speeifie  diSerencea, 

"  That  the  history  and  conditioii  of  women  in  the  different  races  establish 
apeeilic  diff'erences. 

"  And  lastly— That  the  natural  law  of  sexual  love,  by  which  the  races  bare 
been  kept  distinct  from  time  immemorial,  establish  a  distinction  of  apecies." 

The  original  claisification  by  Blumenbach  included  fire  races  of  ■DOi'^ 
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Ihe  CancBstian,  Ethiopian,  Hongolian,  Malayan,  and  American.  Later 
reaearchea,  more  panicnlarly  those  of  Drs.  Warren  and  Morton,  upon 
Ihh  contioent,  have  made  valuable  additions  to  the  apecimens  of  crania 
-obtained.  These  led  Dr.  Prichard  to  reduce  the  chief  types  to  three— 
the pro^at Amis,  or  that  marked  by  the  predonii nance  of  the  jaws  in  tbs 
Negro  type  ;  the pyraviidal,  connected  with  broad,  lozenge- formed  faces, 
furniah  a  type  peculiar  to  the  Mongolian,  Tartar,  Lapland,  and  American 
races  ;  Ihe  tlliptiatl  e:ipresBes  the  white  or  Caucassian  race.  Thja  niuch 
simplifies  the  held  of  inquiry,  the  sources  of  knowledge  for  the  pursuit  of 
which  are  classed  under  three  heads  ; — Firtt,  the  physiological,  including 
all  that  relates  to  the  physical  conformation  of  man — his  mental  endow- 
ments— the  lawa  which  license  or  limit  the  deviations  from  a  common 
standard.  Second,  the  philological,  including  all  that  relates  to  Ian* 
gUQge.  Third,  the  historical,  taking  ihe  term  in  its  largest  sense.  In 
the  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Van  Amringe,  it  will  be  observed,  he  deniea 
that  there  is  any  analogy  between  man  and  animals  of  a  nature  to  assist 
in  classifying  the  species  of  men.  "  Man,"  he  justly  observes,  "  is  the 
only  analogue  of  man,"  and  the  argumentation  by  which  his  position  is 
supported,  would  seem  to  be  impregnable  as  against  any  of  the  theoriea  . 
advanced  by  the  advocates  of  a  unity  of  the  human  race  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  accepting  the  fact  which  our  senses  recognize,  that  different  species 
of  men  exist  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  of  an  order  entirely  distinct 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  that  the  natural  history  of  the 
rice  can  be  traced  with  any  degree  of  clearness  and  satisfaction.  By 
pursuing  all  the  means  of  investigation  furnished  under  the  leading  heads 
of  Physiology,  Philology,  and  History,  the  common  result  is  obtained  of 
a  distribution  of  the  race  from  a  common  center  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Euphrates.  From  that  point  four  species  of  men  have  diverged, 
which  seemingly  from  that  moment  to  this  have  preserved,  undiminished 
by  time,  unaltered  by  circumstances,  and  uninfluenced  by  climate,  mi- 
gration or  intercourse,  all  those  distinctive  marks  which  determine  tba 
different  species.  Mr.  Van  Amringe,  rejecting  the  usual  nomenclatures 
ibr  the  races  of  men  or  species,  has,  for  /easons  which  he  has  elaborately 
given,  classed  them  as  follows:  Shemitic,  the  white,  or  Caucassian  sp^ 
eies;  Japhetic,  the  yellow,  or  Mongolian  species ^  Ishmaeliiic,  the  red 
species;  Canaanitie,  black  species.  A  main  reason  for  adopting  (his  no 
roenclature,  was  to  harmonize  it  with  the  Bible.  The  physical  character 
of  these  species  are  given  nearly  as  follows : 
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The  psychical  chuacters  are  thns  classed : 

•'  FiKST — Tbe  SflHfiTic  SrzciBB. 
" FtyehUal,or  Sj^itual  (Ad roef «r,  vu.  .-—All  the  Psychical  Attribote*  d»- 
ralapea  barmooiOQsly. — Warlike,  but  not  cruel  or  dettrnetiva- 
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"  6zcoif])i.T — Tbk  Japhktic  Srscm. 
'■  Ptyekical  or  Spiritual  Charader,   ni.  .*— Attribolei  nneqiutUy  ^veloped, 
Hoderateiy  mental — origiiMtini  infeDtirD,  but  not  specalntiTO.     Not  WkrUke^ 
but  ctoimictiTa. 

"  THiiini.r.— Thb  Iihmabutic  Species- 
"  Psychical  or  Spiritual  ChuraBter,  viz. .— Attribatea  geDenllj  eqUallydenl- 
oped.     MoJarBtaly  mental ;  Dot  origlDitire,  or  inventivB,  but  ipeculatifa ;  roT- 
hag,  predatoty,  roTbngefal,  and  setiBual.     Warlike  and  bighty  destmctiTB. 

"FoDRTHLT. — T«E  Caeiaakitic  Species. 
«  Pty^ical&r  Spiritual  Character,  rii.  •■ — Attributes  e<)Hallf  nodereloped.  Ib- 
fimorly  meatal ;  not  origiDatiTn.  inreDtivs.  or  specnbitive ;  raving,  TsreogefDl, 
fndUOTJ,  and  bighly  eensaal ;  wariilie  ukl  deUruetln." 

Types  of  all  these  species  of  man  are  found  in  Asia ;  and  the  late  wdd* 
derful  discoTeriea  in  Egypt  show  three  distinct  races  of  men  pictured 
upon  her  monuments  at  least  5000  years  ago,  possessing  precisely  the 
same  characteristics  with  which  we  now  see  them  preserved ;  and  the 
question  is  well  put  to  the  advccales  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  who, 
with  Laurence,  La  Harck,  and  others,  attempt  to  account  for  exiatiag  di^ 
ferences,  on  the  ground  of  ihe-operation  of  various  causes  acting  through 
long  periodsoflime,  gradually  transmuting  man  into  the  various  species  «■ 
we  now  find  him, — if,  in  the  Inpse  of  five  thousand  yearsno  perceptible  dif- 
ference has  manifested  itself  in  the  existing  four  species,  how  long  did 
it  take  to  produce  the  diff'erence  which  we  know  to  have  existed  at  a  dale 
nearly  coeval  with  the  flood  T  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  doc- 
trine uf  gradual  change  should  he  urged  in  support  of  the  Mosaic  aoconnt 
of  ihecreatinn,  when  it  is  ohviously,  if  carried  out,  fatal  to  it  If  a  Europe 
an  can  gradually  be  changed  into  a  Bushman,  or  vice  versa,  (according  to 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Prichard,  whn  contended  that  all  men  were  originallj 
black,  »nd  that  the  white  race  is  only  a  connenital  variety,)  from  naked 
black  Hottentot  savages  into  Bacons  or  Miltons — what  necessity  waa 
there  for  creating  Adam  and  Eve,  since  a  gradual  progress  of  the  animal 
creation,  as  fossil  remains  show  ihera  to  have  existed,  would  graduollf 
have  produced  human  beings,  when  the  earth  became  prepared  for  their 
habitation  t  The  argument  derived  from  supposed  animal  analogy,  that 
man  has  undergone  cliange  from  civilization,  as  animals  are  supposed  to 
have  done  from  domestication,  will  scarcely  bear  examination.  Mr.  Van 
Amringe  shows  very  clearly,  that  while  admitting  that  animals  have  un- 
dergone change  by  dnmestication,  that  fact  has  no  bearing  whatever  npoi 
the  influence  of  civilization  upon  man.     He  states  : — 

"  We  also  make  an  RssertioD,  and  defy  proof  to  the  contrary  : — tbat  there  is 
not  upon  recnril  a  single  instHoce  of  a  physical  change  of  any  people,  ancient 
or  modern,  which  can  be  detected  by  the  anatomUt,  and  which  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  to  have  been  produced  by  civiliiatian.  We  prove  it.  Grat,  by 
the  adinissioD  of  the  aulhora  ia  queitinn  ;  for  they  have  unhesitatingly  clnaaed 
very  ancient  oalionii  by  their  Bkulls,  and  told  whether  they  were  of  the  Can- 
casaian.  Mongolian,  or  Ethiopian  variety ;  which  would  be  abaurd  if  they  had 
no  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  peculiar  cheracteriBtics.  We  prors  it, 
■ecendty,  by  the  Dnifnrm  tcBtimony  of  hi«)ory.  from  Herodotus  down  Go  the 
present  day,  in  which  the  diReient  raises  of  men  are  alwnya  described  wiih  the 
aame  charactfristii's.  We  prove  il.  thirdly,  by  the  sculptured  figures  adorning 
the  tomba  of  the  ancient  kinea  of  Kgypt,  in  which  the  phyaiognomy  and  color 
of  the  differetit  nicea  of  men  are  preserved,  and  exhibit  them  to  have  beeB, 
tiearly  four  thousand  years  ago,  identically  the  same  ai  they  are  now." 
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If  we  ezamina  into  tbeexiinples  broaght  forward  in  proof  of  the  i^ 
■enion  that  man  undergoes  change,  we  are  siruck  with  the  carelessTieu 
which  induces  learued  men  to  bane  argumenta,  upon  grounds  h>  fmoloiu. 
Thus  Dr.  Smith  in  bis  ewaj,  page  1 14,  remarks  : — 

>*  Bvt  to  whatever  caoBsa  the  appearance  of  these  featores  in  the  natirea  of 
Africa  oaght  to  be  ucribed,  thej  leem  to  be  in  ■  good  meunn)  loca) ;  and  de' 
peadent  at  the  aune  time,  in  mmic  degree,  oa  tbe  mauDer  rf'  Kiing.  For  it  U  am 
tmdouhUd  fact  that  Uie  dacatdanU  of  that  rare  m  the  Vniltd  Stata,  are  gru- 


I  with  that  leoitj  ead  kindoeM  which  the  greiiler  portion  of  tbein  who 
are  placed  in  that  aituatioo  eaperience  in  theae  Stalea,  wc  tfiai  ice  Ikt  mm€ 
fntly  tinned,  end  rising  hnodsomely  from  the  (see ;  and  the  lipe,  thoogb  geotly 
■weFled,  have  lost  that  naaightly  protnberuiee  w  commoo  among  their  ancestors 
in  Afiica." 

Sir  Charlea  Lyell,  also,  in  a  late  work  BMaree  bis  readers,  that  a  gr«r 
dual  approximation  was  taking  placo  io  the  alaie  states,  in  the  configu- 
ruion  of  the  bead  end  body  of  t&e  negroes,  to  the  European  model,  each 
auccesaire  generaiicn  exhibiting  an  im|»ovement  in  this  respect.  Dr. 
Smith  once  reaided  in  Virginia,  and  knew,  aa  Sir  Charles  Ljrell  oaght 
to  have  known,  that  the  domeatic  serranta  are  selected  from  the  inoal 
intelligent  negroes,  and  these  negroes  descended  from  natirea  of  Africa, 
bare  for  two  centariee,  even  when  entirely  unmiaed,  been  well  and  re- 
gularly fed,  prorided  with  all  reaaonahle  comforts,  their  minds  set  free 
from  pressure  of  want,  and  in  constant  contact  with  tbe  whites,  have 
teaebed  the  mamrnvm  fkfiieid  derelopment  of  which  the  speeies  is  caps* 
Ue,  yet  the  distinctive  featnret  of  that  ^ciea  hare  undergone  no  ehanga 
whaterer  from  tbe  original  types,  even  among  the  >«2«eferf  aerrants.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  he'Dbserred  that  the  argament  of  those  theorists  is,  that 
climate  and  locality  hare  produced  tbe  present  epecies,  viz.,  white  men 
in  Europe,  black  men  iu  Africa,  and  red  men  in  America.  The  while 
and  tbe  black  come  to  the  country  of  the  red  man,  and  we  are  told  in 
aupport  of  that  theory,  not  that  the  two  former  assimilates  to  the  latter, 
but  that  the  black  assimilates  to  the  white  I  and  neither  assiniilalea  to 
the  aboriginal  red  man  1  That  tbe  white  species  improres  we  know,  and 
likewise  that  the 'other  races  improves  each  in  its  sphere,  but  thnt  ihey 
therefore  aaaimilate,  orarecapableof  running  one  into  the  other,  ia  utter- 
ly untrue,  and  destitute  of  anything  like  evidence.  The  higlieat  alaie  of 
improvenMnt  is  attaified  by  the  black  race  to  a  state  of  subordination  to 
the  whites.  The  raotnent  they  are  cast  upon  their  own  resources,  they 
Klrograde,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Domiago,  than  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
DO  persons  ever  had  a  fairer  start  iu  nationality.  In  every  instance 
where  a  change  of  type  is  apparent,  it  ia  in  a  hybrid  species,  and 
this  fact  is,  by  Dr.  Prichard  and  his  disciples,  entirely  oveilooked.  Thus 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  October,  1848,  exserts,  on  the  aulhoriiy  of  Dr. 
Prichard,  that  the  Tarks  of  Europe  have  undergone  a  change  from  the  py- 
ramidal to  their  elliplica)  form  of  the  skull,  although 'nony  iMt'terj' have  re- 
ferred the  origin  lo  the  Turks  of  Central  Aaia.  He  admits  that  theortpin 
is  a  matter  of  dispute,  overlooks  the  known  fact  tliat  for  fonr  thousand 
years  that  cooniry  has  been  the  theatre  of  contest  between  Caucawiana 
■nd  Mongols,  in  all  which  time  the  two  racos  bare  more  or  lasa  mingled; 
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rejects  the  fact  that  tax  centuries  the  women  of  the  Turks  have  been  d^ 
medfroTn  the  Caucassian  mountains,  and  then  claims  the  difTerenceia  skull 
U  an  evideace  of  change  of  species  b;  influence  of  clitnate  ;  although 
the  Hindoos  in  their  own  coumTjr  have,  among  the  higher  clasoea,  under- 
gone precisely  thesame  change  from  the  same  caus»,(iz.,  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  Caucassiaa  women.  J  L  is  dearly  not  o&  such  data  that  science  ia 
to  be  advanced.  K  late  number  of  the  London  Quuterlj,  in  diacaa- 
aing  this  (juestioa,  ramarks  :— 

"  On  these  poiata,  discnuiooi  hare  b«en  raised  ;  and  with  die  effect,  as  wa 
hare  before  stated,  of  tending  some  inquirers  to  the  persaaswD  that  the  corporeal 
and  mental  direraities  of  tbs  Negro  and  Csucaasian  cannot  be  explained  other- 
wise than  by  sopposing  a  diffeTencs  of  species." 

The  Review  ia  clearly  behind  the  age,  and  is  not  yet  "  posted  up"  in 
relation  to  recent  progress.  In  order  to  support  the  notiou  of  one  species, 
he  remarks : 

•'  If  we  go  into  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States,  New-Yort  and  Phila- 
detphin,  a  compsrisoD  betwoen  the  frea  uagro  population  Bad  the  quarter* 
peopled  b^  Irish  i  in  migrants,  would,  we  venture  to  aay,  be  dscidedty  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  former." 

The  Review  clearly  does  not  guess  with  aufijcient  sccuracy,  to  found 
I  acience  upon  its  sagacity.  In  peint  of  fact,  there  are  no  negroes  in 
New-York  at  all.  There  is  here  a  hybrid  race  of  mulattoes,  who  are  do 
more  negroes  than  mules  are  asses.  The  black  species,  as  we  have  b^ 
fore  stated,  iiave,  on  this  coaiineni,  attained  their  highest  point  of  phy- 
sical development.  That  improved  race  has  been  crossed  with  white 
blood,  and  (as  is  known  to  be  the  case)  the  progeny  partakes  in  an  equsi 
degree  of  both  parents,  receiving  some  of  the  physical  attributes  of  the 
while  parent.  It  is  known  that  that  mixed  raee,  if  conatantly  intermar- 
ried with  the  white,  will^  in  the  lifth  generation,  lose  entirely  the  black 
blood  ;  but,  if  left  to  itself,  will  ultimately  return  to  the  original  stock,  or 
bred  "  in  and  in,"  will  die  ouL  That  oiised  race,  from  an  improved  black 
stock,  lives  in  New-York,  as  those  on  the  spot  know,  in  a  much  lower 
condilioH  than  the  lowest  of  European  serfs  cast  upon  our  shores,  evea 
when  degraded  to  the  utmost  that  England's  bad  system  of  government 
is  capable.  Furthermore  they  contirMe  in  this  low  slate,  while  the  low- 
est cisss  of  Irish  emigrants,  in  the  second  generation,  are  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  roost  refined  whites.  There  are  some  esses  of  inld- 
ligence  and  intellect  among  the  mulattoee,  and  a  few,  where  a  liberal 
education  haa  developed  fair  powers  ;  but  these  are  all  governed  by  tba 
degree  of  white  blood  they  possess. 

When  Noah  with  his  sons  came  forth  of  the  ark,  we  are  to  suppose, 
according  to  the  scriptural  account,  that  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
that  ia  to  say,  the  whole  human  race,  were  of  the  same  slock  ;  all  enjoying 
the  same  advaniagea,  all  possessed  of  the  same  means,  and  no  one  of  iheia 
■ubjected  to  or  under  any  undue  control  of  the  others.  Yet  we  find  this 
family,  according  to  Bishop  Usher's  chronology,  within  fotir  hundred 
years  of  that  event,  separated  into  the  same  distinct  species  which  they 
now  present  to  our  contemplation.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  ibey 
have  continued  to  diverge  according  to  theti  species.    The  Sbemitie  or 
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white  race  have  gradually  aitaiaed  the  eleratioo  ia  which  they  at  present 
exiat.  The  Japhetic  or  yellow  [^ce,  occupying  similar  parallels  of 
latitude,  reached,  at  a  period  which  antedates  white  ci*ilizBtion,  a  certain 
point  of  cultiTBtion  which  they  have  ever  since  failed  to  pass.  The  red 
race  has  made  hut  amall  progress,  while  the  black  has  utterly  failed  to  ad- 
ranee  at  all.  It  is  said  that  these  marked  charact eristics  are  not  evideuces  ■ 
of  distinct  species,  because  the  black  race  haa  beeu  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
"  and  have  not  had  a  fair  chance."  This  objection  it  would  seem  amounta 
to  nothing,  iuasmach  as  that  from  the  time  they  left  the  ark,  the  white 
species  haa  coalinued  to  advance  from  the  force  of  its  characteristics ;  the 
"  chance"  which  it  enjoyed,  it  made  for  itself;  the  yellow  race  fulfilled 
their  capacities,  as  far  as  they  went,  and  the  hlack,  having  none,  could  make 
use  of  none.  The  red  race  on  theconlinent  of  America,  up  to  the  time  when 
they  met  the  whites,  were  in  a  state  of  complete  freedom  ;  with  a  diversi- 
Sed  climate  aud  fertile  soil,  they  not  only  hgd  made  no  progress  for  lhera> 
selves,  compared  to  the  whites,  altbou^hsuperior  to  the  blacks,  in  the  lapse 
ofcenturies,  but  manifested  an  invincible  incapacity  to  become  civilized  iu 
the  Eurc^ean  sense,  and  perished  like  other  wild  thinga  before  the  »p- 
pibach  of  civilization.  Theae  races  have  never  commingled,  and  are  inca- 
pable of  producing  a  tniied  race.  Thus  long  and  patient  investigation 
has  shown,  that  the  union  of  a  white  and  black  produces  a  mulatto, 
which  partakes  of  the  char  acts  ristica  of  both  parents  in  nearly  an  equal 
degree.  The  union  of  two  mulatloes  produces  children  of  which  some 
will  exhibit  the  black  traits  in  a  higher  degree,  and  others  the  while. 
Each  of  these  will  inevitably  go  back  to  the  original  type.  When  mulat- 
to children  io  nM  partake,  in  a  marked  manner,  either  of  the  black  or 
white  speciea,  they  have  not  sufficient  vigor  to  procreate.  These  are 
the  results  of  the  raoet  patient  research  upon  this  continent.  lu  this 
Btatfl  of  affairs  the  fact  and  degree  of  civilization  of  a  species  of  men  in 
their  "  own  homes,"  unbiassed  by  the  presence  of  another  superior  spe- 
cies, become  the  mark  of  specific  character,  and  no  case  has  ever  yet 
been  presented  where  civilization,  or  an  attempt  at  it,  has  produced  any 
change  in  type.  The  skulls  of  the  ancient  Germans,  who  existed  anteriof 
to  their  civilization,  are  of  the  same  form  aa  those  of  the  present  people. 
Mr.  Van  Amringe  has,  with  singular  clearness  and  force,  pointed  out 
the  great  value  of  psychical  trails  es  distinctive  of  species,  and  rejected 
the  instincts  of  animals  aa  analogues  to  the  intellects  of  man.  Thus  the 
fox  ia  a  solitary  animal,  and  this  fact  forms  a  specific  distinction  from  the 
wolf,  which  ia  gregarious.  The  wolf  is  not  therefore  an  analogue  for  man, 
also  gregarious,  there  being  no  similarity  between  them.  If,  however, 
the  habits  of  animals  where  similarities  exist,  form  distinctions  between 
^>ecies,  surely  it  is  in  the  psychical  distinctions  of  mankind  that  specific 
attributes  are  to  be  found.  The  beaver  and  the  bee  have  singular  facul- 
ties of  construction.  The  ok  and  the  horse  have  neither,  but  change  in 
color.  If  the  constructive  habits  of  the  former  distinguish  them  from  the 
latter — they  do  not  mike  them  analogues  for  white  men  who  build,  and 
not  of  black  men  who  do  not  baild.  If  the  white  race  is  refined,  civi- 
lized and  inventive,  &nd  the  black  race  is  rude,  barbarous,  and  without 
invention,  the  distinction  is  specific  aa  between  races,  yei  learned  writen 
have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  instincts  of  animals  aa  analogaea  of  human 
reason.    The  psychical  condition  of  the  races  is  thus  given  :— 
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••  What  rhen  is  tba  psyctiicHi  condition  of  tha  Sfaemitic  people  T  Th«  indi' 
riduKlitj  of  woman,  ber  person ality,  hekequnllt;  of  rights,  fully  ackoowlrdged, 
and  estnbliabed;  goTGrumentB  established,  and  lsWBenictnd,secariDg  the  rights 
of  the  goveraon  and  Eoverned  ;  a  rehgion  estsbtwhed,  which,  whatever  tcep- 
tics  maysHj  about  its  Divine  origin,  is  more  consistent  with  the  cberscterof  the 
Creator  than  an;  other  ;  the  intercourse  of  nations  so  rapid,  free,  and  untraiD- 
molled,  that  every  Shemitio  oation  seems  to  be  hastening  tovvards  a  great  demo- 
cracy of  the  whole  family  ;  agriculture  in  such  perfection  that  the  necesaariea 
and  luxuries  of  life  are  90  abundant,  that  evei7  prudeot  laborer  may  live  as 
■nmptuousty  as  a  prince  of  old  times ;  rnilrotids,  bridges,  and  tarn^Hkes  ramiljr 
the  whole  geographic  body,  as  do  the  artaries  and  veins  of  the  animal  body,  be- 
stowing a  like  warmth  and  vitality  :  light-houses  built;  electricity  controlled, 
conducted,  and  iiiade  a  common  messenger,  for  ordinary  occasions :  steam  com- 
pelled to  lalnr  for  all  purposes;  die  age  of  the  earth  scrutinized,  the  rocks 
aoalysed  aud  classed,  and  the  orgHnisms  of  a  former  world  discovered,  clussed, 
and  their  natures  ascertained ;  all  the  organisms  of  the  present  world  bo  clas- 
aiHed  and  arranged  by  naturalists,  that  a  new  specimen  is  immediately  placed 
■without  confusion  or  disorder;  chemistry  so  far  perfected  that  the  globe,  and  all 
its  furniture,  are  known  to  consist  of  but  few, elements,  which  are  yet  tortured 
todiictosetbeirelementary  coostitneuts ;  astiiinoniy  so  systematized  that  a  nevr 
planet  is  discovered,  aod  its  place  in  Ibe  heavens  told  by  figures ;  and  lastly,  all 
the  arts  which  can  contribute  to  the  comforts  and  conveaieucies  of  life,  im- 
proved proportionably  with  Che  improvements  of  science. 

"  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  peculiar  migratory  trait  of  character  of 
the  Sbemites,  which  is  as  distinctive  as  any  other.  We  do  not  allude  to  the 
conquest  and  occupation  of  countries  by  armiee,  in  which  respect  the  Ishmael- 
ites  may  bava  been  as  successfol  as  the  Shemltaa ;  but  Co  the  estnbUsment  of 
colonies  for  pesceful  purposes,  in  which  no  species  but  the  Sbemitic,  or  rather 
Hamo-Sbemitic  has  been  engaged.  The  principle  was  manifested  at  the  very 
earliest  period  of  which  we  bave  any  knowledge  of  the  respective  specie*. 
The  Phceniciane  were  early  and  actively  engaged  in  this  operation.  The 
.  t^reeks  and  Romsus  also  practised  it ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  modern  times  to 
exhibit  [be  perfect  develo|lment  of  this  prlaciple  of  the  Sbemitic  character. 
Before  the  discovery  of  tha  polarity  of  the  needle,  the  Shemitas  were  restrain- 
ed by  the  mode  of  navigation,  and  ^le  subjection  of  their  commerce  to  the  Ish- 
maelites,  Bat  the  moment  they  were  relieved  from  these  reatrainte,  their 
colonizing  spirit  manifested  itself  surprisingly.  Equatorinl  AA^cs,  India,  and 
America,  were  thtis  settled ;  and  now  we  perceive  nuclei  of  the  Sbemites  scat- 
tered over  every  qaarter  of  the  globe  ;  over  islands  and  coQtineats;  continnallj 
increasing  in  sixa  and  power,  white  tha  aborisinee  are  vanishing  by  the  opera- 
tion of  silent,  efficient,  but  natural  causes.  To  such  an  extant  is  this  principle 
operating,  that  the  melancholy  reflection  can  scarcely  be  resisted,  that  the  dark 
races  are  iloomed  to  extinction  by  ibe  gradual  increase  of  the  white  race,  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  which  is  now  fnst  e\tinguisbing  the  aborigines  of  North 
America.  The  period  hss  probably  now  srrivod  which  will  decide  the  fate  of 
the  dark  races  for  ever!  Their  destiny  bas  arrived  nt  a  crisis ;  and  philanthtvpy 
could  scarcely  engage  in  a  more  noble  project,  than  to  avert  from  tnem,  if  poa- 
•ible,  (he  extinction  with  which  they  are  threatened  by  the  Sbemitic  colonial 
•ettlemeots  amang  them.  No  dark  rare  has  at  any  lima  exhibited  this  propen- 
sity. Extensive,  destructive,  desolating,  and  debasing  have  been  their  wars  and 
cenqoests ;  their  armies  have  occupied  countries  and  enslaved  nations  ;  they 
have  destroyed  nstious  by  fire  and  sword,  but  never  by  eubstitutton ;  for  the 
fruits  of  conquests,  by  colooies,  they  have  never  reaped. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  ditrk  races  are  not  so  eminently  inercanlile,  and  are 
not  influenced  by  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise.  We  grant  it ;  but  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  thing  we  desire  to  prove, — that  they  are  not  influenced  by  the  same 
strenuous  temperament,  the  same  genias,  tba  same  natnre,  and  are,  therefore, 
not  of  the  same  epecias;  for,  if  they  were,  they  would  be  as  c 
enterprising,  as  scientific,  in  short,  equal  in  every  respect 
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"Wliat  \a  ths  psjcbkal  coaditioD  of  tbe  Japhetic  apeuesT  Womnn  has  do 
indifidnati^,  do  pereonality,  do  oqualttj  of  ri^ts.  She  is  a  hIbts,  an  article  of 
nerchandiae ;  the  goTemment  is  abaolute,  deapotic,  bat  patriarchal;  their  reli- 
gion is  idolaCnniB,  and  an  eDgino  of  state ;  their  laws  tanguitmry,  tindictire,  and 
snmptnary ;  iatercoarse  with  other  natioDs  forbidden,  or  aa\j  partiellj  permit- 
ted ;  agrtcaltare  generallj'  highly  caltivated  bj  the  lal>ar  bestowed  upon  it,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  art  displayed  in  it ;  a  considerable  advance  made  in  the  useful 
arts,  but  very  little  in  the  seiences  ;  the  science  of  nambers  only  rudimentary, 
and  therefore  all  the  sciences  depending  on  it  of  the  same  nature;  and  lastly 
all  ths  arts  which  contribnte  to  the  comforts  and  conTeaiences  of  life  are  statioa- 
ary,  and  hare  been  for  ages. 

"  Tbe  psychical  condition  of  the  Isfamaelites  varies  from,  but.  on  the  whole 
is  DDt  in  adTBDce  of,  the  preceding  speeiea.  Woroan  is  eqnally  a  slave,  an  ar- 
ticle of  merchandize,  end.  if  anytbing,  more  oppresKd  ;  governments,  in  tribes, 
patriarchal,  and  in  nstioaa  sbsolute.  but  in  all  despotic;  religion  fanatical  and 
aensual ;  tbe  intercourae  of  other  natioDB,  althongh  not  forbidden,  ia  not  coart- 
«d,  and  is  attended  by  danger,  aniess  awed  by  power;  tbe  general  character  of 
Ibe  people  nomadic,  rather  than  agricuttnral ;  infiirior  to  tbe  Japhetic  species  in 
tbe  nsefal  arts,  Initsnperior  to  them  in  sciences,  which  are,  nevertheless,  only 
elementary ;  and,  lastly,  tbe  arts  which  contribute  to  the  conveniences  and 
eomforts  of  life,  less  advanced  than  they  are  among  the  Japhetites,  and  afao 
Matiooary,  and  have  been  for  ages." 

Mr.  Van  Amringe  remarks : — 

"  The  psychical  attribntes  of  man  are.  adoration,  beaevolenee,  coDscientiona- 
ness.  intellectual  appetite,  prodence,  admirBtioo,  fame,  speech,  aod  reason,  or 
caasality.  tn  this  list  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  euumerated  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  human  mind ;  but  only  such  as  are  peculiar  to  men,  and  in  which 
no  iDstioctive  animal  partakes," 

In  pursuing  these  several  heads,  Mr.  Van  AmKnge  clearl;  and  dis- 
tinctly traces  the  specifJc'difTerences  which  mark  tbe  possession  of  tbe 
faculties  by  the  several  races  of  men.  Thus  in  relation  to  intellectual 
appetites : — 

"  tatellectaal  appetite  is  common  to  all  mankind.  No  people  can  be  so  rade 
nod  barbarous  as  to  be  altogether  without  it ;  for  some  degree  of  it  must  belDDg 
to  ell  people  who  have  the  power  of  speech  |ind  reason.  But  although  all  men 
possess  it.  they  may  not  bars  it  in  the  same  degree,  nor  of  the  same  quality. 
In  some  it  is  feeble  and  gross ;  in  otliers  it  is  energetic  and  refined ;  anS  be- 
tween them  are  aeveral  gradatiuDs.  These  differences  arise  chiefly  from  the 
dJIference  of  coostitational  temperaments  of  tbe  species  of  men  ;  for  although 
education  and  experieace  produce  great  alterations  amoDg  men  of  the  aaoM  spe- 
cies, yet  we  suppose  it  to  be  impossible  to  supply,  by  tliese  means,  what  naCnre 
has  denied  by  the  constilution.  ICach  species  of  men  has  a  peculiar  specific 
ternperameut  dilTering  froin  every  other,  nbich  is  exhibited  by  the  auatomy, 
phyeiology,  and  above  all  by  the  hisCory  of  each,  as  contrasted  with  every  other. 
Beings  which  differ  from  each  other  in  all  of  these  particulars  miist  necesssrily 
differ  materinliy  in  tht^ir  mental  coostitutions.  and  therefore  in  their  intellectual' 
appetites,  and  their  cnpsbility  for  improvement.  As  the  enerj^y  and  capability 
of  the  mind  must  be  equivalent  to  the  qoatity  and  capacity  of  the  brain,  and 
tbe  Bensibility  of  the  nervous  system  to  receive  and  transmit  impresaioas,  if 
these  are  modified,  in  any  degree,  tbe  mind  must  sulTer  a  corresponding  modifi- 
CH^ion.  We  repeat,  if  they  are  modified  in  any  appreclaiile  degree,  the  ulti- 
mnte  difference  between  the  species  thus  variously  modiliod,  will  be  equnl  to  ell 
the  differences  now  observed  amon^  the  several  species  of  men.  If  two  straight 
lines  be  extended  from  the  aame  point,  diverging  at  sny  alight  angle,  the  has* 
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of  the  BQgle  win  be  long  or  short,  Bccordiug  to  its  dUtauce  from  the  apex.  If 
two  men  should  itacl  m  Ufa,  aa  near^  equal  as  posaible  in  regard  to  phjrncal 
power  aud  meutal  aDdowmeDts,  and  shoold  earn  preciaety  the  aame  aum  daily ; 
and  oua  should  spend  all  be  earns,  and  the  other  save  sixpence  per  daj  and  iCa 
accumulatioDS,  in  a  long  life  the  one  will  be  a  paoper  and  the  other  an  indepen' 
dent  man.  The  same  results  would  ba  sppareat  from  aaj  slight  ori^oal  diO'e- 
reuces  iu  mental  power.  Such  slight  differences,  followed  by  such  important 
results,  are  not  incoaBisteut  with  identity  of  species ;  but  when  the  variation  in 
amouat  is  sufficient  to  coaatitute  a  difference  of  species,  the  disparity  musl  be 
much  greater.  Consequently  sitbougb  two  beings  may  have  the  same  numlMi 
nod  bind  of  seDsee,  yet  if  they  differ  in  degree  and  intensity,  the  same  objects,  in 
sll  of  its  qualities  and  relations,  will  not  appear  to  both  of  them  to  be  precisely 
the  same.  Two  inirrora  may  be  made  of  precisely  the  same  tnatarials  ;  but 
they  may  be  blurred,  wared,  or  specked  ;  plane,  coocare,  or  convex ;  and.  if 
different  in  any  of  these  respects,  the  same  objects  will  not  be  aeen  in  both  of 
them  iu  tlie  same  manner. 

*■  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  different  species  of  men  have  temperameota 
indicative  of  their  specific  characters.  The  Sbemitic  species  have  tbe  strenuous 
temperament ;  the  Japhetic,  the  pasatva ;  the  Isbmaelitic,  the  callous  ;  aod 
the  Canaanitic,  the  sluggish  tempera  id  ent. 

"  If  wa  are  correct  in  baring  assigned  to  the  respective  species  their  pri^r 
■pacific  temperaments,  they  indicate,  at  a  glance,  how  very  differetit  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  several  species  are  for  intellectual  improvement,  and  the  kind  of 
mental  food  each  would  crave  to  satisfy  the  mental  sppetite.  Among  animals 
of  the  class  mammalia,  there  are  those  that  are  omoiverous,  carnivorous,  herbi- 
vorous, and  insectivoroas ;  and  these  animals  ere  all  different  in  their  physical 
powers,  in  their  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  in  their  manner*  and  habits.  But 
they  do  not  differ  more,  in  these  respects,  than  the  different  species  of  men  vary 
in  their  intetlectnal  powers,  in  their  mental  anatomy  and  physiology,  (if  wa 
may  so  speak)  in  their  iotellectnal  raa'uners  and  habits,  and  the  kind  of  food 
they  seek,  and  require,  to  satisfy  their  spiritual  appetites.  A  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  each  species,  will  convince  the  render  tiiat  such  are 
the  ^ts  in  relation  to  the  human  family.  Each  species  is  actually  pursuing  a 
different  course,  in  relation  to  moral  and  intellcctnal  advancement,  or  ramaining 
stationary,  having  pursned  a  different  course.  It  is  so  now,  always  has  been  so, 
and  will,  probably,  continue  to  be  so,  until  He,  who  made  it  so,  shall  think  pro- 
per to  make  an  alteration.  It  is  do  answer  to  these  facts  to  s^  that  these  as- 
tonishing differences  arise  chiefly  from  education  and  other  influences ;  for  ttM 
question  fitlls  back  npon^tbese  very  influences,  aod  we  ask  how  came  all  of  them 
to  act  together  exactly  on  eachapeeies,  as  a  whole,  distingnishiog  it  from  everj 
other,  as  a  whole  T  How  does  it  happen  now,  that  with  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
ample, gaidad  bf  the  benevolence,  and,  still  more,  the  wonderful  displsy  of 
power  ecqnired  by  knowledge,  eihibited  by  the  Shemitic  species,  do  impres- 
sion of  any  great  extent,  or  importance,  has  yet  been  made  on  any  other  spe- 
cies to  improve  them  T" 

This  is  anew  and  iDterestiog  field  of  inquiry,  and  one  (hat  mnsl  exert  an 
rmmenM  influence  upon  the  future  progress  of  the  science.  But  perhaps 
'  ihe  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Van  Amriuge's  work,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
most  pleasing,  is  that  in  which  he  treats  of  the  history  and  influence  of 
woman,  as  a  broad  distinction  between  ths  dark  and  tihite  races.  This 
great  fact  stands  out  prominently  viz. : — that  the  former  numbering  nearlj 
750,000,000,  univermlly  hold  woman  in  a  state  of  bondage  and  degrada- 
tion. The  white  race  numbering  some  350,000,000,  alone  allows 
woman  to  a|^roach  ber  proper  sphere,  by  acknowledging  the  roarriaga 
contract,  paying  deference  to  her  influence,  and  proiDoting  ber  iniellectaat 
culture.     Thia  is  so  strongly  marked  aa  to,  become  a  trail  pecaliu  to  the 
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white  species.  The  more  so,  when  we  consider  that  the  oldest  savage  co- 
lonists of  the  Qennaa  race  were  the  founders  of  the  marriage  coatract.  It  ' 
was  a  specific  attiibute  of  the  white  race  to  regard  its  females  with  re»- 
pect,  and  the  iirst  step  towards  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbariiy ,  was 
to  confer  upon  woman  her  marriage  rights,  and  confine  matrimony  to 
single  pairs.  In  none  of  the  dark  races  is  this  primary  principle  di»- 
eorered.     Hr.  Van  Aroringe  remarks  on  (his  point : — 

"  If  tb«  ioflnence  of  woman  is  of  this  importsnce— and  if  this  ioflaeoce  is  of 
more  or  less  importance  sccordinfr  to  the  natursH  of  tbos«  who  exercis*  it,  and 
upao  whom  it  is  exercised,  the  condition  of  women  among  tbs  ditferent  races 
of  men  must  bs  of  ^e  highest  contequenee  to  dotermine  speciGc  charcter,  as 
well  as  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  oBtoral  history  of  man. 

"  Man  hai  tbe  advantage  of  woman  in  physical  power,  and  some  mental  mo- 
dificatioDH  which  depend  upon  tbe  pecaliar  physical  organiznlioD,  and  fnnctional 
powers  which  coostitnte  male  and  female.  But  these  advantages  in  the  mala 
are  balanced  by  those  of  another  kind  possessed  bj  the  female,  which  place  her 
fully  upon  a  par  with  him  in  all  communities  where  justice  prevails  over  brute 
force,  and  a  polite  taste  over  brutal  iuatinct.  Man.  by  his  soperior  strength, 
has  the  power  of  tyranniaing  over  woman  ;  but  such  tyranny  is  never  exercised 
without  indicting  a  severe  retribution  upon  those  who  exercise  it.  Women  who 
are  slaves  can  only  be  the  mothers  of  slaves.  '  Like  begela  like,'  is  one  of  the 
few  laws  of  nature  a^licable  m  or^niams  universally.  No  people  have  ever 
exhibited  any  conaiderable  advance  in  arts,  sciences,  and  civilization,  whose 
treatment  of  women  has  been  cruel  and  oppressive.  Ksy  the  gradations  of 
advancement,  or  of  degradation,  in  everything  which  constitutes  the  glory  of 
mao,  may  be  traced,  step  by  step,  by  the  treatment  of  women,  among  a  people. 
From  the  brutal  New  Hollander  who  secures  his  wife  by  knocking  her  down 
with  a  club,  and  dragging  the  prize  to  his  cave,  to  the  polished  Earopean  who 
fearfully,  bat  respectfully  and  assiduously,  spends  a  probation  of  months  or  years 
for  his  better  half,  the  aaeent  may  be  traced  with  unfailing  scearacy  and  prfr- 

'*A.lthough  there  are  gradations  of  degrees  among  the  dark  races,  in  tbeir 
•exnaJ  relatione,  yet  the  contrast  only  Iwiomes  vividly  sttong  when  they  are 
compared  with  the  Shemitic  species.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such 
■tniform  resulls,  which  prevail  uuirersallyi  without  an  exceptioni  should  arise  bj 
chance  among  the  most  important  beiogs  of  God's  creation,  while  all  animals 
are  remarkably  uniform  in  the  relations  of  male  and  female  in  the  same  species. 
That  man  should  regard  wodibt)  as  bis  slave.  Id  a  worse  sense  than  be  does  any 
other  being  under  bis  authority,  so  contrary  to  alt  aoatogy  with  every  other 
creature,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  instances  of  God's  providence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  human  beings,  more  mysterious  than  many  others  which  have  caused 
so  much  scepticism.  There  is  nothine  which  so  much  shocks  the  philaothropic 
heart  as  to  look  abroad  upon  ihe  people  of  tbe  earth,  and  see  huodredt  of  mil- 
liona  of  the  race  shut  op  in  seraglios,  zenanahB,  and  other  prisoDSj  or  made 
beasts  of  burden,  and  beasts  of  brntal  paasiooa,  holding  life  by  the  slender  tenure 
of  tie  forbearanee  of  each  capricioos  tyrant ;  deprived  of  any  liber^  of  free 
will,  even  in  aDnira  of  the  heart,  and  annually  imtnolated  by  thousands  to  the 
Moloch  of  jealousy,  fear,  or  a  false  notion  of  glory  and  posthumous  honor !  ! 
And  these  beings,  so  treated,  are  kindred  flesh  nnd  blood  of  their  tyraots;  their 
mothers,  their  wives,  and  their  daughters  1  I  !  When  we  hear  of  a  race  of  men 
being  subjected  to  tbe  tyranny  of  another  race,  either  by  personal  bondage,  or 
the  more  ensy  condition  of  tribute, our  nympnlhies  are  enlisted  in  their  favor, 
snd  our  constant  goad  wishes,  if  not  oar  elTorts,  acccompany  them.  But  when 
we  hear  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  truest  and  most  tender-hearted  of  hu- 
man creatures  being  troddeo  down,  va^  trampled  upon,  in  every  thing  dear  to 
^e  buman  heart,  our  Bym[wthies,  wliicb  are  bo  freely  expended  on  slitter  oc- 
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CBsioDa  or  imaginary  eTib,  kr«  Bcarcolyawtkeoed  to  dieir  enubing  woek.  If 
thers  ia  any  one  priocipl*  of  human  Datare,  which,  from  hdj  analofsy  we  can 
mfer  from  animals,  we  might  auppoac  to  be  noiTarsal  Htuong  all  the  ipecias 
of  men,  we  sboatd  suppose  a  aoiform  trefttment  of  wives,  mothers,  and 
daughters  would  be  Chat  principle.  If  all  men,  everywhere,  ehouM  make 
them  the  idoli  of  their  affection*, — or  rather,  if  all  the  specie*  of  Doen  ebonid 
treat  them  alike,  it  might  be  some  fonodatioD  for  an  argument  in  faror  of  the 
anitj  of  the  species.  But  to  t^l  us  that  the  Tark.  the  HiDdoo.  the  Ciu- 
neae,  the  aegroe^  of  Africa  and  New  HoUaod,  are  all  brothers  of  one  another 
and  of  tbe  European, — that  we  are  all  of  one  apeciea,  but  of  different  adnca- 
tlona, — maiies  our  blood  boil  for  onr  sisters  in  ceptiTity,  until  we  feel  wilBng  to 
go  on  a  crusade  of  chivalry  to  exterminate  our  worthless  relations,  for  their 
cmeltf,  oppression,  and  want  of  gallant  feehQg.  We  would  comnienee  first 
with  tile  Turks,  becanse  they  actually  shut  np  our  own  beautifut  Caucassian  sis- 
ters, and  would  inflict  upon  them  the  law  of  retaliation,  until  Dot  a  male  rebtion 
of  them  was  left  at  liberty  to  profane  the  name  of  brother,  and  to  perpetrate 
the  horrors  of  t^eir  domestic  tyranny.  Brothers  indeed.'  We  venerate  the 
benevolence  which  colls  npon  our  sympathies  by  the  eudeariDg  appeltatioD; 
and  we  are  truly  sorry  that  there  are  so  many  &cts,  in  their  natures  and  histo- 
ries, to  disprove  the  relationship ;  but  the  dilTereoce  was  made  by  Him  who 
knows,  better  than  we  do,  the  design  of  the  specific  distinctions  ;  and  we  have 
made  very  little  progress  ru  counteracting  that  design,  although  we  have  (or 
Tears  extended  to  them  tbe  band  of  relHtionship.  which  they  have  as  peraever- 
iBgly  rejected  with  disdain.  Who  knows  that  onr  eflbrts  to  civilize  and  Chria- 
tianize  the  world  have  not  failed  from  our  supposition  that  alt  men  are  of  on« 
Bpecies,  and  that  the  differences  arise  tnm  education  ?  Our  beaeTolence  baa 
tried  so  long  to  effect  these  objects  upon  this  supposition,  without  snccens,  it 
might  be  worth  the  trial  of  an  effort  on  the  contraiy  supposition,  that  there  are 
distinct  species,  and.  therefore,  that  all  men  are  not  capable  of  learning  the 
same  things  in  the  same  way.  It  amy  be.a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  w* 
have  advanced  in  the  sciences,  arts,  civilization,  and  Christianity,  by  a  certain 
method,  all  mankind  must  be  taught  in  the  same  way,  It  may  be  equally  a 
mistake  to  suppose,  that  we  mnst  commence  onr  instructions  with  all  men,  pre- 
cisely at  the  point  where  we  have  left  off,  without  the  necessaiy  preparatory 
measures  to  insnre  success.  The  former  who  cultivates  a  Se Id  overgrown  with 
briers,  by  merly  plowing  it,  sowing  the  seed,  and  harrowing  it,  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  expect  a  fine  field  of  wheat  at  harvest,  as  he  who  cultivates  the 
moral  and  intellectual  world  after  the  same  plan,  and  yet  hopes  to  reap  an  in- 
crease of  some  thirty,  sii^.  or  an  hundred  fold.  ,  It  may  be  equally  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  becanse  a  large  majority  of  manhind  are  of  a  different  spe<^ea 
from  us,  and  obstinately  persevere  in  darkness,  notwidi standing  our  efforts  and 
example  to  enlighten  them,  therefore  they  are  incapable  of  hiab  civit  and  reli- 
gious improvement,  if  the  proper  means  were  adopted  in  regard  to  them.  •  ■ 
"  But  there  are  some  broad  features  apparent  in  the  sexual  relations  of  the 
different  species  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  we  regard  ibem  as  of  the 
very  highest  importance  to  the  ultimate  perfectionof  tbe  species.  It  is  retnark- 
able  too,  that  these  circnmstances  are  exclusively  combined  in  the  Shemitic  spe- 

•■  Tbe  first  remarkable  feature  Is  the  fact  that  the  Shemites  alone  experi- 
•Dce  any  benefit  from  female  Influence  upon  society.  Tbe  important  advao- 
tsKesor  such  influence  can  never  be  miestioned  by  anyone  of  roRnemeDt, 
aud  ac^uaioEed  with  their  virtues.)  Whetber  cMl^ed  or. savage,  white,  red, 
yellow,  or  black,  they  are  univorsnlly  more  abundanll^^gined  with  Che  winning 
graces  and  the  snoot  charities  of  the  heart,  than  man.  ^t^oever  has  paid  tbe 
least  attention  to  tbe  structure  of  society  must  have  'TeniBrKhd  tbe  influence  of 
woman  upon  it.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  outward  polish  of  the  mhoners  of  a  peo- 
ple that  female  influence  is  the  moat  important.  Morals  and  int^l^t  invariably 
take  their  staljons  from  tbe  elevntion  or  depression  oTfoniaie  character  and  po- 
•ition  in  society.  Wherever  tbeir  iufluence  is  impaired  by  restraint,  or  shut  •■( 
from  w>de^,  men  become  degraded  or  barbarons ;  and  a  degradation  or  fawW- 
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ram  from  tbia  caaie  is  bo  hopeless  of  Bmelioratioa,  that  the  moit  Mngnine  phi- 
lanthropist CHD  hardlj  fiope  for  rmprovrroeat.  WhateTer  may  be  the  nidenesa 
or  KTRseisn)  of  a  people ;  hoTvever  low  tbej  may  be  Buek  io  morslB  and  iotel- 
lect ;  if  they  have  only  permitted  their  women  to  stand  npon  the  sbrib  level 
with  themselves,  the  hope  may  be  reaaonablj  entertained  uf  elevating  them. 
Not  so,  however,  if,  as  they  descend,  they  continually  thrust  the  femalai  below 
them.  Such  a  people  can  be  seldom  reached  ly  instruction,  because  there  u 
DO  way  of  getting  at  thsm.  Men  must  be  in  a  high  state  of  moral  and  inteilec- 
taal  improvement  to  desire,  or  to  receive  instruction  from  other  meo,  whom  their 
rugged  and  jealous  tempers  always  regard  aa  rivals  or  opponents.  Women,  on 
the  contrary,  having  more  beDevoleuce  in  their  natures,  are  more  apt  to  rsceive 
with  kindness  all  efforts  to  improre  them.  Even  their  foibles  are  so  many 
doors  to  let  in  tnstrnctlon,  to  a  certsio  extent-  Naturally  food  of  the  embellish- 
tnenls  of  life,  and  proud  of  their  personal  charnns — more  quick  and  intnitive — 
they  are  much  easier  approached  and  instructed  id  the  rudiments  of  lefinement 
and  civilization  than  mea.  It  is  cootraiy  to  ell  history  to  suppose  a  people  sdqk 
to  a  low  state  of  savageism,  wfao  at  the  same  time  had  proper  notions  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  sexes.  This  circumstance  alone  would  prevent  the  utter  prostra- 
tion uf  morals  and  intellect  which  is  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history  that  no  people  have  ever  been  found  enjoying  a  republican  form  of 
government,  who  are  ^rannicel  and  cruel  to  their  women  ;  and  the  cotttraiy  ia 
B  general,  if  not  a  adveraal  fact,  that  no  people  have  been  long  subject  to  an  abso- 
lute despotism,  whose  sexual  relations  were  upon  an  equality. 

"The  next  remarkable  feature  to  which  we  call  attention,  is  the  fact,  that 
among  all  of  the  dark  races,  with  very  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  poly- 
gamy uoiversally  prevails.  To  suppose  that  accident  gave  rise  to  this  sexual 
relation  would  be  to  confer  upon  accidenta  universality  aod  uniformity  only  at- 
tainable by  established  natural  laws.  For  the  honor  of  mankind,  and  to  excuse 
the  unnatural  crime,  we  might  suppose  that  the  freqnent  and  destructive  wars 
of  the  early  ages,  destroyed  so  mnnj  men,  that  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency, 
and  kindly  to  supply  all  women  with  husbands,  polygamy  came  to  be  adopted. 
But  the  history  of  the  different  species  of  men  contradicts  such  a  suppositioD  ; 
for  although  polygamy  prevails,  and  has  prevailed  univei'SHlly  among  the  dark 
races,  it  never  cfid,  nor  does  it  now,  prevail  among  the  Shemitic  species.  Itia 
true  that  ware  among  the  dark  races  are  more  desolating  and  destructive  than 
among  the  white ;  but  among  these  they  hnve  tieen  sufficiently  destructive  to 
«Btablish  polygamy,  if  the  principle  were  agreeable  to  their  natures.  Polygamy, 
therefore,  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  constitutionnt  temperaments  of  the 
people  with  whom  it  has  always  prevailed ;  and  its  manifest  tendency  is  to  per- 
petuate the  practice  by  geneisting  voluptuousness,  and  corrupting  the  morals 
and  intellect.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  both  from  the  known  nature  of  human 
beings,  and  the  fact  that  the  births  of  the  males  and  females,  in  the  Shemitic 
species  of  men,  are  about  equal,  that  polygamy  is  contrary  to  the  natural,  as 
well  as  the  divine  law.  That  the  dark  races  are  ho  constituted  as  to  have  uni- 
versally adopted  this  cru*l  and  unnatural  practice,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
God's  providence,  as  unaccountable  as  the  selection  of  the  line  of  Shem  to  be 
the  father  of  His  chosen  people,  to  the  exclusionof  others;  and  afterwards  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  selection  of  the  Gentiles  for  the  reception 
and  propagRtion  of  the  f^ospel.  The  fullness  of  time  for  them  has  not  yet 
come;  bat  when  it  shall  have.arrived,  and  all  the  weights  which  now  naturally 
oppress  the  dark  races,  shall  have  been  lifted  from  them,  who  knows  the  ox- 
teut  of  the  power  of  their  slumbering  Acuities  Jo  contend  with  the  Shemltes 
for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  precedence,  in  all  the  things  which  elevate  man 
above  the  brutes  that  perish  T 

"  Another  important  feature  to  which  we  ask  attention  is  the  fact,  that  in 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  all  the  dark  races,  the  sentiment  of  love  is  entirely 
wanting.  Sensual  desire,  and  this  exc  I  naivety  confined  to  the  male.  Bait  re- 
gards &e  choice  of  mates,  is  the  only  guide  to  matrimony.  The  will  of  the 
woman  ia  not  r^orded  in  the  slightest  degree.    She  ia  a  mere  paasiTs  instrn- 
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r,  wfakh  is  inar«  litenllf  tme — ft  mere  article  of  mercbBndka  in  tfaa 
banilB  of  men,  to  be  trBDafeirod,  at  pleaaare,  to  the  hiirbest  bidder.  That  andi 
an  BrbitrarjrtyrBQDical  and  brutal  aociaL  trraDgement  sbonld  be  adopted  by  fonr- 
fifthBof  maokiod,  ia  oneof  tbemoitaorpriBiDg  rhij^s  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
It  can  hate  do  foundation  in  any  DBtoral  right  of  the  inetOi  unieM  we  Hboald  r»- 

Eril  the  natural  tempo  ram  sots  of  the  races  at  the  foaodadoDa  of  natural  righla. 
I  this  as  it  may,  we  have  Dobeeitation  in  Myiog,  that  it  ii  directly  oppoaed  to 
any  high  mora)  and  intellectaai  culti*atioD  of  the  people  among  whom  it  pro- 
Tailfl.  A  free  and  unrestricted  choice  od  both  sides,  by  the  male  and  female,  in 
essential  to  the  highest  perfection  of  the  speciea.  If  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  aenea,  which  should  have  the  largest  liber^  in  this  respect,  with  a 
view  to  promote  the  adrantage  of  future  generatioos,  we  think  it  would  &I)  to 
the  womaa.  By  nature  she  baa  a  nicer  and  quicker  perception  of  alt  the  qualE- 
tiea  of  mental  and  moral  beaaty  dian  man;  and,  if  there  is  any  difTerence  be- 
tweeo  the  parties,  sbe  bas  a  deeper  interest  at  atake  in  the  connectioD.  because 
e  dependent  in  every  respect,  and  has  less  physical  power  to  vindi* 
'  '  She  can  have  no  security  tor  ber  happioess  but  in  the  mag- 
male,  or  in  the  hold  she  bas  on  his  aSectiona,  Hatoaa  laws 
give  her  no  security  beyond  what  the  natural  principle  incalcatea ;  for  these 
iUways  refiect  the  feelings  of  thoae  wlio  enact  them.  Examine  the  laws  oftfas 
moat  refined  of  tiiedark  races,  and  behold  how  feebly  they  protect  female  rights; 
but  turn  to  the  laws  of  the  white  racea,  and  observe  how  much  more  stringent 
they  are  in  favor  of  women.  These  differences  are  not  accidental,  but  Ihey  re- 
flect the  different  natural  tempermmentB  in  regard  to  the  wx>" 

We  have  noticed  but  slightly  the  anatomical  difierence  which  diatitf 
guishea  t!ie  species  of  men,  such  as  tfae  existence  of  the  colored  skia,  the 
rete  mueoswn  in  the  black  and  not  in  the  white,  because  these  are  too 
well  known  and  admitted  now  to  be  brought  into  question.  They  are 
q>6Ctfic  diflerences  which  cannot  be  changed  by  advanced  civilization, 
circum stances,  or  any  other  meana,  and  the  psychical  di^rencea  Hr.  Van 
Amringe  haa  shown  to  be  equally  immutable.  It  results  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fact  of  specific  diflerences  in  the  races  of  men,  that  tbe 
philanthropic  world  for  the  last  fifiy  years,  haa  been  proceeding  entirely 
upon  a  false  assumption,  and  scientific  facta  are  now  developing  ibe 
truth  that  the  effect  of  these  efforts  ia  to  degrade  the  white  species  and  to 
deatroy  the  dark  species.  All  naturalists  admit  tbe  fact  that  a  mixed 
race  is  inferior  to  the  white  race,  although  superior  to  the  black  race,  and 
biatoric  irulh  shows  us  that  the  black  ra,:e  in  its  tongoccupancyof  Afri- 
ca, and  its  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  elevated  in  condition 
above  the  other  black  tribes,  baa  never  given  any  indication  of  intellect. 
Ontbeotberhand  the  most  brilliant  intellects  of  the  whiteraceonen  spring 
from  the  sturdy  mechanic  or  the  uncultivated  back^voodsman.  It  is  tbe 
strong  mind  of  the  female,    resulting  from  the  speciSc  character  of  the 

-  race,  which  transmits  the  germ  of  inlf  llect,  susceptible  of  the  highest  cul- 
tivation. Applying  this  principle  of  female  influence  to  the  blacka,  we  find 
thm  even  in  a  state  of  slavery  the  females  in  the  United  Slates  enjoy  > 
position  far  more  elevated  than  that  allowed  to  them  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  original  black  "nations — that  is  to  say,  in  servitude  to  the 
whites,  the  black  females  are  less  slaves  than  with  the  free  dark  natiotu, 
and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  advancement 

-  is  owing. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  fact,  that  wherever  the  white  race  has  come  in 
contact  with  any  of  the  dark  species,  the  latter  have  receded  and  died 
out,  leaving  tbe  former  in  possesaioo  of  their  homes;  and  consider  tbal 
npon  every  continent,  end  in  the  presence  of  every  qieciefl  of  men.  the 
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.  vhitea  haTe  plaated  colonies  which  grow  visibly  and  rapidly,  dailj  en- 
croaching upon  the  numbers  and  limits  of  the  dark  nations,  as  well  in 
North  America,  Northen^and  Southern  India,  Australia,  Oceanica,  and  of 
late  years  in  China  ;  we  Becomq  aware  ofthe  Tact  that  as  id  North  Amer- 
ica, the  white  race,  like  Aaron's  rod,  is  destined  finalty  to  swallow  up 
all  the  others. 

The  ultimate  predominance  of  the  while  race  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
is  apparently  certain.  In  no  situation  haa  the  black  race  become  so  ele- 
vated as  in  fuliilling  the  divine  mandate  by  servitude  to  the  white  race. 
At  the  North,  where  even  the  hybrid  race  is  free,  it  does  not  progress. 
Even  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  pet  them,  ihey  increase 
less  than  elsewhere,  and  probably  from  the  fact  that  they  are  killed  with 
kindaess.  It  will,  probably,  prove  to  be  the  case  that  the  main  reason 
why  tbe  dark  races  cannot,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  exist  in  the  presence  of 
the  white  race,  is,  that  in  such  a  position  thejr  are  called  upon  to  exercise 
s  certain  degree  of  intellectuality  beyond  their  capacity.  In  a  state  of 
servitude,  although  worked  bard,  and,  in  exceptive  cases,  ill-used,  they 
improve  rapidly,  because  the  physical  condition  is  cared  for,  while  their 
minds  are  altogether  relieved  from  the  cere  and  anxiety  necessary  to  en-' 
sure  the  same  physical  comforts  in  a  state  of  freedom.  In  New-Eng- 
land, where  they  have  been  peiSeveringly  educated,  their  numbers  increase 
less  (ban  elsewhere.  In  IBIO  there  were  10,906  blacks  in  those  states  ; 
in  1840,  32,656;  an  increase  of  2,750,  or  13  per  cent.  In  New- York, 
they  increaaed  from  40,730  to  50,031,  or  25  per  cent,  in  the  same  time. 
The  effect  of  white  presence  upon  the  race  is  similar  to  that  of  education 
upon  crime.  Statistics  show  that  where  education  most  prevails  crime 
is  the  most  rife ;  becanse  among  an  educated  people,  those  who  are  unedu- 
cated are  driven  from  employ,  and  therefore  forced  in  a  greater  degree  to 
crime.  Tbe  more  rehned  is  the  white  race  among  whom  blacks  are 
[daced,  the  less  chance  is  there  for  their  continuance.  The  extinction 
of  the  red  race  upon  this  continent  may  be  said  to  be  almost  consumma- 
ted j  end  China,  which  by  a  sortof  instinct,  excluded  the  whites  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  is  now  open  to  a  similar  influence,  and  a  crisis  is  reached 
in  the  history  of  the  dark  species  of  man. 


WOMAN     AND     It  ■  L  I  Q  I  O  N  . 

REt-iOTOit!  it  hath  powflr  to  soothe  the  soul, 
Antl*W!a  th'  immortal  mind  from  mrtb's  control; 
In  tbe  dark  hoar  of  peril  and  of  strife. 
Its  bright  halo  gives  energy  to  life ; 
Where'er  rebellious  sin  in  blood  bath  trod. 
Redeeming  wavering  spirits  back  to  God ! 

O'er  Woman  most,  its  influence  extends, 
Who  with  HtTection.  deepest  reverence  blends  ; 
Sent  liera  on  sacred  mission  Irom  above, 
To  soothe  pnle  sickness  with  enduring  love  ; 
Religiou's  mouitar  !  man's  truest,  iirmest  friend, 
When  friends  butiiij,  and  fortune,  tkme  are  lost; 
'Tis  then  the  heart's  nfTections  abina  the  must, 
And  with  Religion,  in  holiest  anion  blend. 
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SoENK  I. — Btmk  of  the  River. 

Terenix,  {seated  on  it.)  Be  me  howI,  this  is  a  miglitj  qnare  emploj- 
ment  for  a  commisaJoned  officer,  in  one  of  the  prettiest  navies  io  the 
woild  !  (tlaps  hiraxif.)  Dif  il  a  bit  of  watch  longer  will  I  keep,  (corns 
Jbrvard,  and  drinks.)  I  Hon't  like  the  water  of  thia  dirt;  bog-throt  of  a 
athrame  at  all ;  it's  impossible  to  be  timperate  in  aach  a  place  as  this; 
{slaps  himself.)  And  thin  the  Dinsketeea,  loo,  the;  come  apon  ;e  like  a 
ahower  of  lobsters;  divil  a  patriot  bleeds  more  freely  for  his  counthry  than 
them ;  I  caught  one  of  the  dirile  by  his  liberty  pole  jist  now,  and  ahure 
if  I  didn't  think  it  was  a  hot  kitchen-poker.  Och  !  and  it's  no  dispatches 
I'll  be  gittin  here,  so  I'll  take  a  peep  at  the  town,  and  thin  obey  ordbers, 
by  going,  I  suppose,  where  Capt.  EfSngham  very  politely  towld  tne,  that 
ia — to  the  divil  I  Be  me  eowl,  I'll  do  no  such  thing  at  all ;  Old  Rough 
and  Ready  has  sent  so  many  of  the  Mexikere  there,  that  an  IrishmaD,  a 
pathriotic,  military,  commissioned  Irishman,  would  stand  no  more  chance 
of  mating  with  dacentaocjely  there,  than  he  would  in  the  company  of  diny 
cowards  and  other  vagabonds  I — so,  I'll  be  off  on  a  tour  of  observation,  and 
report  meself  again  for  duty  ;  {goijig.)  Shure  and  I  hear  footsteps  ;  may 
be  sn'  the  pretty  little  Indian  girl  is  coming,  aflher  all — sure,  an'  I'd  be 
aflher  liking  to  give  her  a  kiss  !     Here  she  is  1 

EnUr  Zarifa. 

Zarifa.    You're  from  the  ship  T 

Terence.'    Vis !  och,  botheration,  and  wait  for 

Zar.    A  letter. 

Ter.     Not  at  all  I  it's  dispatches  I  thim's  the  artfcles  I  want  I 

Zar.     Speak  sofUy  I 

Ter.     Anyhow  to  plaee  ye,  darlint ! 

Zar.,  (aside.)  Now  must  I  ham  if  Effingham  he  married.  (TV 
Terence.)     How  long  have  you  known  your.captaiot 

Ter.  How  long,  is  it?  It's  more  nor  four  years;  iver  since  the 
time  he  was  stabbed  by  a  dirthy  Spaniard  at  St-  Augustine. 

Zar.    And  have  been  with  him  ever  since  T 

Ter.     Indade  I  have. 

Zar.     His  wife,  too,  you  know  her,  then,  do  yen  1' 

Ter.,  {asids.)  By  the pgwe's,  she's  smoking  me.  Know  her  1  to  be 
niie  I  do !  {Zarifa  starts.)     He  hang'd  hei !   about — 
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Zar.    Good  HesTens  t  what  do  I  hear  T 

Ter.     What  was  ye  afifaer  whispering  about,  me  jewel  T     Eh  I 

Zar.     Nothing  !  go  od — hia  wife,  you  saj,  waa  hung. 

Ter.  Aye  !  hung  ftbdit  his  neck — that  b  to  eay,  the  picture  of  the 
beautiful  Spaaiard  lady  who  was  to  have  been  his  wife  :  och  !  it's  been 
a  mighty  dale  of  tbrouble  to  me  poor  captain  t 

Zta-.     He  etill  thinlca  of  her,  (hen  T 

Ter.  Thinks  of  her?  but  for  the  war,  he'd  think  of  nothing  else! 
I'll  bet  a  gloss  of  grog  wid  any  one,  he's  looking  on  her  picture  now  1 
Mighty  quare  I  iho't  be  seemed  whio  (he  little  Indian  girl  lif^  the  ship  an 
hour  ago  ;  he's  mightily  puzzled  jiat  now  I  I  can  tell  ye,  marm  1 

Zar.,  (aside.)  This  i>  news  indeed.  It  mtut  be  the  miniatvre  I  govt 
iim  on  our  bridal  eve.  {  To  Terence.)  His  wife,  then,  is  only  a  picture  T 
.  Ter.    Troth,  that's  all ! 

Zar.,(ande.)  Thenalliswell;  dear  Effngham  proves  true.  {To  Te- 
rence.) An  half  hour  hence  come  to  my  house  ;  it  is  there,  {pointing.) 
My  maid  shall  tell  you  farther  what  you  have  to  do. 

Ter.  Sure,  thin,  and  you'll  be  after  giving  me'  the  dispatches  T  It's 
meself  that  the  brutal  experiment  of  flogging  will  be  tbried  on  by  way 
of  reformation  i  and  Mr.  Terence  O'DoUgherty  will  be  diamissCHl  the 
aarvice  at  the  very  moment  his  chance  of  promotion  begins  I  Sure  an' 
ye'll— 

Zar.,  (persuasiv'ely.)     Fear  nothing ;  I  will  protect  you. 

Ter,  You  prolect  mel  Well,  that's  mighty  kind. of  ye,  any  howl 
Divil  a  Tar  in  Uncle  Sam's  aarvice  but  will  laugh  at  ComraissioQcr  O"- 
Dougheny'a  seeking  protection  undher  a  petticoat  Sag  in  time  of  actual 
war  I  Thank  ye,  raarm  ;  but  I'd  rather  it's  meself  that  would  be  aftfaer 
protecting  you,  if  ye've  no  particular  objection  I 

Zar.,  ^ives  him  a  enieijix.)  Take  this ;  swear  to  be  faithful  to  your 
duty! 

Ter.  Swear  t  is  it  ye  mane  t  Whin  did  an  Iriahman  refuse  to  swear  T 
Mow,  thin,  attention  !  By  St.  Fathrick  !  will  that  plaze  ye  t  It's  quite 
a  new  one  in  this  part  of  the  United  Slates  that  is  lo  be  I 

Zar.  By  St.  Patrick,  then,  be  at  my  house;  be  faithful,  and  you  shall 
be  promoted  1  [Exit  Zarifa. 

Ter,,  (comes  foneard)  This  is  a  mighty  quare  procadiag,  any  how  I 
Divii  a  Jiit  can  I  guess  what's  going  on  at  all,  at  all  1  "  My  maid,"  she 
says,  "Bhall  tell  ye."  Tell  what?  I  wondher  what  kind  of  a  craylhur 
she  ia  T  Black,  white,  or  red  1  That's  the  question  1  {pause.)  Black, 
I'll  be  sworn.  Niver  mind  !  I'll  overcome  that  ihrifle  most  complately  ; 
I'll  have  the  interview  wid  her  in  the  dark ;  {thoughtfully.)  That's  a 
capital  idea ;  equal  to  Father  O'Donnough'a  discarnmint !  for,  says  he  to 
me,  "  Tirince,"  says  he,  "  white,  me  boy,  is  black  in  the  dark;"  thrue,  said 
I;  and  a  very  wiseconclusion  it  is,  too.  Och  I  a  wise  praate  was  that  same 
Father  O'Donnough  !  one  of  those  sinsible  ones,  who  niver  prached  and 
palavered  more  nor  he  undherstood.  But  I  must  be  off;  {drinkt.)  So 
here's  to  the'  promolioo  of  Mr.  O'Dougheriy,  and  the  succesa  of  his  mis* 
sion  1  And  now  I'll  be  aAber  reconnoitring  the  town,  and  report  to  mj 
lady's  maid  for  duty.  [Exit, 
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Enter  Cohhandante,  with  a  letter  tn  his  hand.    Pbbpect,  Alcalde, 
HoBALBB,  and  QoNSALEa. 

Commandante,  {comet  forward.')  It  was  a  bsrd>f}Dght  battle,  gentle- 
Rien  ;  the  inTaders  held  the  eitj  on  all  eidea.  Led  on  by  men  who  feared  not 
death,  thejp  fell  like  a  Rery  tem[KSt  on  the  tomi ;  the  clash  of  arms  ranj; 
fiercely  through  the  streela  ;  the  mountains  echoed  back  the  cannon's  roar  ; 
the  Heavens,  olack  with  the  smoke  of  battle,  were  fitfully  illumed  by  ib« 
conflagration  raging  at  the  Bishop's  palace :  the  flag  of  the  enemy 
waved  in  triumph  'midst  the  iron  tempest ;  our  gallant  army  poured  on  tfaw 
advancing  foe !  But  all  in  vain  1  Three  days  was  this  fearful  conflict 
continued.  Oa  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  an  armistice  was  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  armies;  when  the  American  General,  with  a  magnanimity  and 
modesty  which  ever  accompanies  trueralor,  took  possession  of  the  fallen 
city  of  Monterey, 

Alcalde.  'Tis  a  miBfcrtune,  Senbor  Oommandante,  a  very  great  mi»- 
~  fortune;  but  it  is  the  chance  of  war  ;  we  cannot  hope  always  to  be  coo* 
querors  ;  besides,  this  victory  may  bring  a  speedy  peace. 

Conm.     Never  I 

All.     Never  I 

C^nim.  Senbor  Alcalde,  here  are  [going  iaek  to  tke  table)  your  in- 
ttrucliona,  with  the  flag  of  truce. 

Morales,  {to  Oonsaiei.)  What  news  of  Zarifat  Is  abe  eaie  within 
the  Convent  wallst  {inAatte.)   Say!  isshesafeT 

Oonsalti.    I  left  her  there  half  an  hour  since ;  she'll  scarcely  stir  from   . 
thence  to-night ;  poor  lady  I  abe  seems  to  grieve  m  tho'  some  fiiend  were 
dead! 

Morale:  She  doeat  {atide.)  Then  she  believes  him  married;  yet  my 
letters  say  otherwise. 

Contm.  (comet  forteard.)  .  Our  friend,  Senhor  Alcalde,  you  and  Gon- 
sales,  and  our  worthy  Prefect,  will  to  the  ship  and  beg  the  c^tmpany  of  her 
gallant  officers  unto  our  banquet;  this  {to  the  Alcalde,  handing  a  note) 
to  her  Captain,  will  explain  more  iiilly  the  cheerful  mission  you  go  upon. 

Ale.     Now,  worthy  Prefect,  where's  the  Bag  of  truce  T     [Ooet  damt. 

Camm.  Signer  Morales,  in  a  friar's  dress,  yon  will  attend  these  gen- 
tlemen. I'd  have  you  bring  me  tidings  of  the  ship,  her  guns,  and  the 
number  of  her  crew.  Tour  priestly  robes  will  beat  conceal  my  purpose. 
Be  lynx-eyed,  good  Morales,  take  good  note. 

Morales.     I  pray  you,  noble  sir,  have  me  excused  ;  I've— 

Comm.  Have  you  so  soon  forgot  your  promise  T  Is  this  Castilian  ho- 
nor?    I  cannot,  now,  excuse  you,  good  aenhor. 

Morales,. {aside.)  Confusion  I  {to  the  Alcalde.)  A  half  an  hour  hence, 
then,  gentlemen,  we'll  meet  at  the  Alcalde's  and  depart. 

Comm.    At  ten,  we'll  hopcto  see  you,  with  our  guesta. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Morales. 

Morales,  {soltts.)  I  did  not  thus  expect  to  meet  my  deadliest  foe;  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den.  No  matter,  he  knows  me  not ;  I  therefore  ha- 
zard nol|iing.  Zarifa  safe,  who  shall  accuse  met  She  goea  not  forth 
(omorrdw,  {pause.)   I've  strange  misgivings  1— what  if  the  Coromandanta 
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should  countennoDiI  the  Prefect's  wurant  T  and  she  sbroad,  perchance  on 
board  his  ahip,  and  there  confront  nael  Confusion!  in;  fortune  hanging 
on  thelsaueaofan  hour;  and — no  matter,  alt  speculation  ia  in  vain.  [En- 
ter Bravoi.]  ( To  Bravos.)  From  whence  come  yon  1  Where  is  the  La- 
lijZariraT    ^aick — speak? 

Braves.  She  left  the  CoDTent  an  boar  since,  and  was  to  return  again 
immediatelj,  and — 

MoraUi,  Where  are  foar  comrades? — away,  and  keep  close  watch 
upon  her. 

Bravos.    They'll  join  us  at  the  dance  lo-nighL 

Morales,  'Tis  well  t  I  will  be  with  the  Commandante  and  Gonsales ; 
obserre  me  closely.  If  I  step  aside,  and  lift  my  arm  and  point  my  finget 
thus,  seize  instantly  the  man  I  point  at!  bear  him  away  unto  the  place 
I  told,  ye!  If  he  resists,  and  rescue  be  attempted,  then  to  his  heart  drive 
your  stilettoes  borne!  Take  this,  (^'cci  BKntey,]  and  if  your  work  be 
bravely  done,  expect  a  thousand  more  !  \Exeu»t  Bravos.'\  Zarifa  at 
her  house  !  (ptwsM.)  Fool  that  I  was,  to  send  the  letter  to  her  I  Yet  the 
letter  reports  him  married  ;  she  hath  no  tidings  from  the  ship — I've  taken 
good  care  of  thatj  she  must  be  further  watched.  On  my  way  to  the  Al- 
calde's, I'll  lo  her  house  and  learn  if  she  is  returned.  [Exit. 

Scene  III.— Zarifa,  Hated  at  a  tabU,  rites  and  comet  forward. 

Zarifa.  Not  married  I  Ob  I  bsppy,  happy  tidings  I  How  heares  my 
throbbing  heart  at  thoughts  of  meeting  dearest  Effiiigham  1  Morales 
read  the  letter,  and  thinss  he's  tmixkA  to  another ;  this  wilt  quiet  his 
suspicions.  If  to  the  ship  he  goes  with  the  Alcaide, — there  he'll  be  pri^ 
oner  ;  if  not  I  then  will  I  go,  and  all  shall  be  accomplished  !  He  must 
'  not  know  I're  hope  of  Effingham  ;  so  deep  a  Tillsin  hath  he  grown  that 
be  would  murder  him  I  Had  I  my  darling  boy  from  out  his  grasp— the 
papers  which  my  dying  father  to  his  trust  consigned — I'd  instant  fly  lo 
dearest  Effingham ;  without  them  'twere  not  safe  I    Thifr— 

Enter  Biddt,  hurriedly, 

Biddy.    Flase  ye,  ma'm ;  Morales  is  coming  to  the  house  I 

Zar.  Morales  I  then  help  me,  HeaTCn  !  What  can  he  mean  T  What 
shall  I  do ?  {To  Biddy,)  Say  I'm  not  at  home ;  suy,  no,  (hat  wilt  not 
do!  Hide  you  b.%Ta,\point%ng  to  tie  closet,)  Obi  bow  this  serpent 
coils  himself  around  me?  Why  did  I  not  make  myself  known  to  Ef- 
fingham? It's  now  loo  late  to  think  of  that!  The  monster  I  {with 
agitatitm.)  What  shall  I  do  1  iyaute.)  Affect  (hat  Effingham  is  mar- 
ried ;  yield  in  despair,  and  promise  in  an  hour  to  meet  him,  and  give  my 
final  answer  ;  this  will  disarm  suspicion  ;  this  done,  and  he  a  prisoner, 
I'll  hasten  to  tlie  ship ;  obtain,  on  peril  of  his  life,  my  child's  release  ; 
my  father's  will,  the  jewels,  which  my  mother,  dying,  gave'  me  ; — with 
these,  and  in  my  native  innocence,  with  hope  anu  con6dence,  I'll  fly  to 
long-lost,  dearest  Effiagbara  t  [  Walk*  down — tit*  in  gritf. 

Morales,  {aside.)  Ske'M  ^re .'  and  bv  her  melameholy  mood  should 
Ikimi  ker  lover  lost.  ( To  Zarifa,)  Madam,  the  Commandante,  anzious 
ibr  your  safety,  bade  me  conduct  yon  to  thf  conrent. 

Zar,     Bade  you  ? 

Morales.    Yes,  he  I it  is  the  only  place  of  safety,  madam.    Tour 
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cbild-and  jewels  ere  dread;  there;  the  Prefect  deemed  this  place  Dosafe 
for  treasures  each  as  these ;  there  yon  wilt  find  them.  To-night  the 
enemy  bombarda  the  town — {Zknitt,  (tutde.)  DUsenMiag  knave.)  And 
thereioie 

Zar.  I  thank  the  good  old  Prefect ;  the  convent  is  a  fitting  place  Ibr 
one  whose  heart  is  welUnigh  broken.  It  matters  not,  henceforth,  where 
I  dwell,  since. all  is  loat !  {weeps.) 

Morales.  Zarifa,  (mi'M  len^erneM.)  Naj,  all  is  not  lost !  'Tis  Effing- 
ham you  speak  of;  why  grieve  for  loss  of  himT  He  has  forgotten  theel 
Thou  knowest  that  I  yet  love  thee,  and  fain  would  make  thee  happy — 
f  approaches  and  kneels.)  Zarifa,  I  fain  would  press  my  suit  once  more, 
'ere  'tis  too  late  to  save  thy  fortune.  Be  mine  to-night ;  go  with  me  to 
the  altar  of  our  holy  church,  and  there  be  mine  for-^ 

Zar.,  (astde.)  Netttr  !  (To  Morales.)  Within  an  hour  we'll  meet, 
and  you  shall  have  my  answer. 

Morales.     I  will  await  ye..    Till  then,  adieu.  [£xif. 

Zar.  Thank  Heaven!  I  have  disarmed  this  monster.  (To  Biddg — 
who  comes  forth.)  A  countryman  of  your's  will  presently  be  here ;  jon'll 
tell  him,  wilh  his  comrades,  to  wait  mj  coming  at  the  convent  gate.  I 
must  away  this  instant.  {Exit. 

Biddy.     A  counthryman  of  mine ;  faith,  an'  I'll  be  mighty   gUd  to 

see  him,  will  I.     Who  can  he  be,  now  t     I  wonder  if Och  I  the  gin- 

tleman's  coming — here  he  is 

Terence.  Safe  into  port,  (looking  around.)  And  now  to  reconnoitre. 
Och  !  here's  ihe  maid,  I  suppose,  (nods.)  How  are  ye  ?  How  de  do, 
darlint?  You're  the  maid,  I  suppose  1  Eh?  (Biddy  nods.)  (Aside.) 
Not  black,  by  Si.  Patrick;  but  as  nate  a  bit  of  Iriskjlesh  md  blood  ta 
ever  croited  the  toe.  Q\ve  us  jer  fist,  (looking  at  her.)  (Aside.)  Belie 
power*,  it's  a  face  mighty  fatniliar  to  me,  is  this  samet  What's  ya 
name,  honey?     She's  hard  of  hearing.     (Loader.)  What's  yer  name  ? 

Biddy.     Bridget  McKee,  an'  it  plaae  ye,  sir  I 

Ter.  That's  enough,  datlint !  (Astde.)  Thundher  and  turf  but  its 
me  ouli  stoattheart,  Biddy.     Till  me,  now,  were  you  iver  at  Sl   Aik 

Biddy.  Indade,  ma  and  poor  mistfaress  had  the  same  misfortnne  to 
be  there. 

Ter.  You're  right,  dailint ;  I'll  sustain  ye  in  that  asstrtion.  Till  me, 
now,  did  you  iver  sae  a  gintlemao  of  ray  (ine  proportions  (displaying 
himself)  before  !  Eh  ?  (Bidd^  drops  her  head,  and  thinks.)  (Atide.)  I 
must  presarre  my  incog — or  there'll  be  the  divil  to  pay. 

Biddy.  Faith,  an'  your  spache  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Terence  O'Don- 
ghercy;  a  gintleman 

Ter.     Yis,  a  gintleman!     I  know  hiro  I     He  promised  to — > 

Biddy.     Yis,  to — 

Ter.  To  what  %  (Biddy  hangs  her  head.)  To  marry  you,  was  it  so, 
darlint? 

Biddy.  Indade  he  did,  air  I  and  many's  the  rasons  why  he  should 
have  kept  his  word ;  but  he  went  to  sae,  sir ;  and  I  niver  heard  more  of 
bim,  (veept.)     He  lift  me  in  a—  (v^eeps  again.) 

.  Ter.,  (sustaining  her.)  Och!  sure  j'er  not  waping  on  (hat  account, 
honey^    Mr.  O'Dougherty's  a  very  fine  man;  I  Iinow  him  well ;  he's  on 
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board  our  sbip;  that  U,  he's  on  dui;  this  rer;  momeiit — (lomena-  ker.) 
He  is  in  this  very  cU;  od  important  business. 

Biddy.     Hoi;  Virgio  !  an|  je  doa't  sa;  sot 

Ttr.  To  be  sure  I  do !  and  it's  meself  thu's  oRen  heard  him  spake 
jer  name,  is  it  I 

Biddy.  Sure  now,  au'  yer  not  thrifling  with  the  falinga  of  ■  wake 
woman  ;  it's  no  decavtng  me,  yer  being  afther  1  Is  it,  now  T  my  owa 
dare,  swate  Tirence,  you  mane  T 

Ter.  Listen,  darlint — attintion!  On  the  honor  of  a  gintleman,  thst 
same  Tirence  O'Dougheriy  ia  here ;  wouldn't  ye  like  to  be  aflher  saing 
him,  jist  nowl 

Biddy.  Indade,  an'  it's  meself  that  would  lape  oat  of  my  shoes  at 
,  that  same  thing,  would  J 1 

Ttr.  You  would  1  He's  much  altered  in  appearance;  d'ye  think 
you'd  know  him  if  ye  were  to  sae  him  now  T 

Biddy.  Thmat  me  for  that  I  I'd  know  him  anywhere,  sure  enough, 
would  1 1 

Tar.,  {astde.)  I'm  in  rather  a  delicate  silualion.  Let's  change  the 
subject.  Till  me,  darlint,  who  is  your  misthreaa  T  and  what  orders  hare 
jou  for  me  T    I  must  be  off  in  a  jiffy  \ 

Biddy.  Sure  and  you'll  sit  down  a  moment ;  Uhey  tit  and  ttare  at 
each  othtr.) 

Ter.     Now,  thin,  me  jewel. 

Biddy.  It's  the  insthructiona  ye  want?  iTeretue  nods.)  Me  mis- 
threaa towld  me,  you  must  go  to  the  place  where  you  lauded,  and  mate 
two  sailors — two  of  the  inemy,  aa  the  Prafect  calls  them — and  go  wid 
them  to  the  convint  gate,  and  wait  until  you  mate  her  there. 

Ter.     Oh!  theconTint,  is  it? 

Biddy.  Yis  1  and  you'll  hare  a  dilicate  duty  to  perform  ;  me  mis- 
thriss's  child  and  properly  is  forcibly  concaled  there.  You  have  to  at- 
timpt  their  riscue  I 

Ttr.  Riscue,  is  it  T  Och  I  be  roe  sowl,  that's  the  very  job  ^'d  like  to 
be  ingaged  in  1    By  St  Patrick,  here's  a  line  chance  for  promotion  I   It's 

fer  misthrias'a  child,  ia  iti  Till  me,  now,  darlint,  who  is  yer  miathrisst 
'd  like  to  know.  I'm  mightily  puzzled  shout  this  business.  Till  me, 
DOW,  who  is  she?  . 

Biddy.     Can  ye  kape  a  sacretT 

Ter.  What  a  question  1  I  kape  a  sacret  t  Look  at  me  I  ( To  Bid' 
dy.)  I  think,  Mrs.  Bridget  McKee,  that  I've  kept  one  pretty  well,  any 
bow !     To  be  sure  I  can — go  on  wid  yer  story. 

Biddy,  Are  you  sure  it's  Cape.  Effingham  that's  aboard  the  ship  in 
the  sihrnme  there? 

Ter.  Sure  1  yis,  as  sure  as  I  am  Ter — ,  the  divil  t  Niver  mind  who 
I  am  ;  it's  Capt.  Effingham  as  sure  as  thunder  is  thunder. 

Biddy.     Och  1  thin  is  poor  mi^thriss  happy  indade! 

Ter.  Oh  I  oh  !  1  smell  a  rat !  Thin  the  little  Indian  girl  is  your 
noiatbrisa,  eh?  Go  on,  it's  a  pretty  story  you've  got  for  me  1  Out  wid 
it,  me  darlint  j 

Biddy.  Me  misthriss  was  to  have  been  married  to  Capt.  Effingham 
one  night,  about  five  years  since,  at  St.  Augustine,  whin  a  Spaniard — 
who  goes  now  by'the  namu  of  Morale^r-who  wanted  to  marry  her  him- 
self, stabbed  him,  and  carried  the  poor  dear  lady  away  on  board  «  ship, 
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and  she  has  niver,  until  the  last  wake,  hetid  whither  he  was  dead  or 

Ter.  Go  rm,  me  darlint, — go  on,  it's  verj  interesting ;  where  did  he 
carry  the  lady  i  the  dirty  blackgeard  1  • 

Biddy.  Och  I  it  tamed  otit  a  my  sorry  affair  I  Her  ftther  and 
mother  died  soon  afther ;  they  were  o[^osecl  to  the  marriage,  sir ;  and 
wanted  the  lady  to  raarrj  the  Spaniard.  Indide,  it  tamed  out  very  had 
tor  me  poor  misthriM  I 

Ter.  '  Why  didn't  she  write  lettera  to  Capt.'GffiDghsm  T 

Biddy.  She  did  ■  but  nirer  had  any  answer.  She  sappoaed  he  died 
of  his  wounds,  and  determined  niver  to  marry  another.  Her  father, 
whin  he  found  her  misrortune,  gave  McH'ales  all  her  fortune  if  she  did 
not  git  married,  within  five  years  afther  his  death,  to  the  same  CapL  Ef- 
fingham, who  had  lift  me  niisthriaa  in  a — a — 

Ter.     In  a  what,  did  you  iay  T 

Biddy.  Dilicate  situation.  It  was  a  wakenesa,  sir ;  and  whin  Morales 
found  it  out,  he  stormed  like  a  madmai} ;  he  swore  he'd  e]q>ose  her,  and 
now  he  watches  her  until  the  ftie  years  are  up  to  get  her  fortune. 

Ter.  Faith,  and  it's  meself  that's  puzzled  more  and  more;  iriiat  wu 
the  wakenesa  you  spake  of,  honey,  eh  T 

Biddy.  It's  me  misthriss's  darlin  boy,  sure  ;  an'  he's  the  very  image  of 
his  father ;  it's  the  child  that  Morales  has  taken  from  his  mother  ;  he's 
taken  her  jewels,  loo  t  and  her  swate  dhress,  in  which  abe  was  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  carried  thim  all  to  the  convinL  Hany'a  the  firoe.  I've  seen 
me  poor  dear  lady  cry  over  that  same  beautifiil  dbresa,  in  which  she  was 
to  have  been  privately  married. 

Ter,    Och  !  sure,  it's  clear  as  mud,  your  misthrias  had  a— 

Biddy.  lYis,  indade  I  it  was  a  great  wakenesa.  It  was  all  owing  to 
the  climate,  I  believe. 

Ter.     And  the  little  boy  is  my  captain's  son,  is  he  t 

Biddy.    In  throth  an'  he  is. 

Ter.,  {rises.)  Say  no  more  1  I'm  off  this  instant ;  Fll  storm  the  KOfO- 
vint ;  I'll  (Tighten  tbe  nuns ;  PI)  run  away  wid  thim ;  I'll  capture  thim, 
and  take  thim  all  aboard ;  Til  play  the  diril  wid  the  whole  countbri^  if 
they  don't  give  up  the  prize,  and  aurrinder  at  discretion  1  (pause*.}  Till 
me,  darlint,  how  did  that  same  climate  affect  yoni  Jib!  Had  yon  a 
touch  of  that  same  wakenesa  t  {Biddy  nods  her  head.)  Och  I  I  see  bow 
it  is !  What  a  pity  Capt.  Effingham  and  Mr.  O'Dougberty  hadn't  a 
commission  for  recruiting  tbe  light  infantry  sarvice  of  their  coantbrj  1 
Till  tne,  darlint,  is  it  a  hoy,  tooT 

Biddy,  (nodding.)     Two! 

Ter.  WhatT  two  hoys  I  Thin  the  Commissioner  beats  the  Capiin 
two  to  one.  ( To  Biddy.)  It's  all  thrue  yer  telling  about  the  boys  t  two, 
eh  ?  {Biddy  nods.)  Now,  thin,  I  must  be  off,  and  lay  sage  to  the  con- 
vint,  and  whin  we  return  victorious,  if  onr  chaplain  be  sober,  you  ahatl 
be  Misthriss  Commissioner  O'Dougberty  this  nigbt.  Now,  thin,  swate- 
heart,  a  kiss  from  yer  swate  lips,  and  off  for  duty.  \Ehat. 
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I  WISH  to  giTe  foa  a  BensatioD,  Mr.  Editor,  siRiilar  to  what  I  utdisjjto 
went  B  few  moaths  Bince,  at  Paris — a  senaation  of  deep  BUfpfisew 
But  in  order  that  joa  may  feel  it  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  I  nM^tn 
first  wade  tbrougb  a  full  account  of  the  incidents  that  preceded  it.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  particularly  have  any  taste  for  gossip,  all  wrapped 
up,  as  you  really  are,  in  politics,  and  finance,  but  I  traat  some  goodly^ 
portion  of  your  readers  are  made  of  milder  stuff,  and  that  they  will  bear, 
my  garrulity  with  patience.  I  must  have  my  own  way  of  telling  my 
■lory,  elaa  I  would  rather  keep  it  to  myself.  Yon  must  print,  therefore, 
all  that  I  shall  write  in  the  nature  of  a  preface,  and  then  you  shall  bare 
for  your  reward  the  turpriie  I  spoke  of  just  now. 

What  do  I  mean  by  a  preface  1  are  you  diapoaed  to  ask.  Nothing 
more  thaa  «  full,  and  rather  particular  account  of  a  very  singular,  and  very 
superior  person  who  is  bo  closely  connected  with  the  dountement  of  my  nar- 
ration, that  I  must  stop,  and  dwell  on  her  for  awhile.  I  feel  no  small  faeei-t 
tation  at  my  hardihood  in  thus  presuming,  not  merely  to  sketch  the  poi^ 
trait,  but  to  introduce  in  propria  ptramta,  before  your  readers,  an  indi> 
Tidual,  and  that  of  the  soller  sex,  well  known  in  the  London  world,  and 
not  less  known  by  many  distinguisbed  persons  here.  By  atippresaing, 
of  course,  all  names,  I  avoid  much  liBk.  Sesides,  my  clumsy  limning 
will,  probably,  prevent  anybody  recognizing  a  single  feature  or  trait  <^ 
the  interesting  person  referred  to.  Biit  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
■n^  Buspiciona  are  entertained  ;  and,  even,  should  the  party  herself  soon- 
er or  later  discover  that  she  has  figured  in  print,  why,  I  have  no  reason 
to  care  for  myself,  for  I  am  only  a  contributor,  and  you,  therefore, 
Mr.  Editor,  must  bear  the  brunt,  and  like  the  immortal  Andrew  of  Anti- 
Bank  memory,  "  take  the  responsibilify." 

A  woman,  Mr.  Editor,  permit  me  to  remark,  is  a  very  strange  and  in- 
comprehensible creature  after  all,  I  mean  even  the  very  best  of  them. 
This  is,  I  hope,  in  no  w»y  disparaging  to  the  sen,  but  it  is  so  (rue,  that  there 
is  acomfortin  expressing  ic  Perhaps,  it  is  only  because  of  the  stupidity  c^ 
us  obtuser,  and  thicker-headed  men.  But  if  all  women  are,  in  the  abstract, 
odd,  and  hard  to  be  understood,  how  much,  by  a  hundred  times,  odder, 
and  harder  of  comprehension,  is  an  English  woman  of  intellect,  of  poai- 
tion,  and  of  fortune.  But  why  particularW  such  an  one,  do  you  ask  t 
BecauM,  in  rank-trodden  England  none  of  low  degree  dare  be  odd.  I  ' 
don't  mean  to  declare,  tbat  all  women  of  rank  are  necessarily  eccentric, 
fbf  most  are  very  stupid  and  very  frigid  ;  but  I  speak  more  especially  of 
those  rare  few,  who  happen  to  have  more  than  the  national  share  of  blood 
and  enthusiasm  about  them.  In  the  moist  land  of  England,  where  eter- 
nal saturation  keeps  the  head  cool,  and  the  heart  refrigerating ;  where, 
therefore,  all  is  planned,  methodized,  and  calculated,  it  may  be  inferred 
tbat  CmtwKiiM  rules  the  land.  Everything  has  iti^standard  of  propriety  ; 
rules  of  conduct  branch  out  right  and  left,  like  canalv  in  Holland, 
across  every  action  of  life:  and  even  over  the  language  thai  is  apoken,  is 
drawn  a  measure  that  ahapea  it  down  into  tireBomeuniTonuity.    Through 
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■II  classes  in  England,  from  the  lord  to  the  pot-tvoj,  there  ii  but  one  ec 
pression  fur  strong  admiration.  Capital,  is  the  word  that  one  lisps  and 
tbe  other  shouts  ;  but  neither  think  of  saying  or  adding  more.  A  mild^ 
aenaation  finds  relief  in  the  phrase  of  nice,  to  which  the  universal  opposiW 
is  na$ty. 

In  such  a  conntry,  where  all  that  is  done  and  said,  is  required  to  be  said 
and  done  according  to  ready-made  codes,  and  which  has  its  caDseln  tbe 
commercial  nature  aiid  habits  of  the  ruling  claiw,  you  may  euppuae  that 
now  and  then  rise  up  intrepid  aouls,  both  he's  and  she's,  that,  guarantied 
by  their  position,  and  atimulated  by  their  contempt  of  restriction,  dare 
gi?e  way  to  natural  impulse,  and  "  be  themselTes,"  like  Richard  in  the 
play.  It  would  make  the  funniest  volume  ever  written,  to  record  a  tithe 
of  the  peculiarities  of  people  of  rank  and  wealth  in  England,  and  hence- 
forth, I  trust,  the  cause  will  be  more  or  less  apparent  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference, to  be  sure,  in  the  development  of  their  {antasias  depending  od 
the  character  of  the  individual. 

Some  are  low  and  ignoble,  like  your  knocker-wrenching  Marqais  of 
Waterford.  Some  are  light  and  capricions,  like  your  actress-marrying 
Earl  of  Harrington,  and  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  Some  are  incomprehensible, 
like  your  kaleidescopic  Lord  Brougham.  Others  are  harmleas,  singular, 
but  derated,  like  the  lady  I  am  now  going  to  treat  of. 

I  will  begin  with  the  substaDtial  part  of  her  at  once— her  intellect— 
which  in  a  man  would  be  extraordinary,  bat  in  a  woman  reaches  to  tbe 
wonderful  ;  not  but  in  this  remarkable  age  there  are  enough  women  of 
genius  to  frighten  us  men  from  our  propriety,  and  make  its  apprehend,  iu 
the  future,  a  division  of  power,  where  there  is  already-an  approaching 
equality  of  mind.  But  in  the  woman  I  am  alluding  to,  if  her  genius  is 
less  brilliant  than  a  George  Sand,  a  Murtinean,  or  a  Bremer,  it  is,  at 
least,  of  that  solid  and  practical  kind,  whicb  is  less  to  be  expected  in  one 
who  has  not  daily  commerce  with  the  world. 

She  is,  in  short,  the  ablest  political  female  writer  in  England,  prd>ably 
in  Europe.  I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  read  her  essays 
and  articles  in  the  English  Reviews  and  Journals,  that  I  was  at  iirsi 
amazed,  and  then  hnmilinted  to  think  how  immeasurably  I  was  surpassed 
by  a  woman  at  a  man's  business.  Politics  is  her  most  serious  passion, 
and  cbiefoccupation.  She  is  mixed  up  to  do  small  extent  with  the  politi- 
cal intrigues  of  Europe,  and  noAmericandreamato  what  adegree  politics  in 
the  old  world  are  influenced  by  women.  It  has  always  been  to  me  a  real 
satisfaction  to  engage  in  political  discussion  with  my  fair  English  friend; 
for  political  problems  with  her  are  only  studied  as  means  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  msnkind.  With  men,  for  the  most  part,  politics  are  a  mers 
matter  of  business,  where  the  only  end  sought  is  tbe  acquisition  of  power, 
reputation,  or  money. 

Many  of  the  pursuits,  however,  of  my  lady-politician,  are  strictly  femi- 
nine, and  of  the  gracefuliest  kind.  She  paints  charmingly ;  she  plays 
and  composes  music  with  true  skill ;  and  I  have  seen  her  dance  a  oinoet 
to  make  La  Yalliere,  even,  grow  envious.  She  excels  in  horeemanahii^ 
and  drives  a  four-in-hand  with  a  quiet  ease  that  would  elicit  admiration 
from  even  so  nice  a  connoisseur  as  Sam  Weiler's  deiterous  dad. 

These  are  some  of  her  tastes,  but  to  classify  her  caprices  would  be  a 
more  difficult  task.  There  is  only  one  she  is  greatly  prone  to,  and  thai 
from  motives  always  creditable  to  her  heart;  I  mean  her  fondaeu  for  a 
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claes  of  persons,  too  harshl]'  treated  by  societj — artufa  of  all  kiads,  but 
more  especially  of  the  stage.  This  is  a  peculiarity  I  hare  always  shared 
in  common,  and  has  brought  me  into  closer  intimacy.  She  wouJd  say— 
"  You  are  almost  the  only  person  I  ever  met,  fully  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  romantic  disposition  of  these  sensitive  children  of  art,  and 
of  making  a  tolerant  concession  to  the  trials  and  dangers  ihat  surround, 
and  too  oSien  betray  them.  The  artistic  nature  is  one  apart,  and  how 
few  there  are  who  sympathize  with  it  as  you  and  I  do."  This  language 
a  the  beat  index  that  could  be  offered  to  her  character.  It  reveals  at 
once  her  kindly  disposition  and  human<  judgment,  mingling,  in  spite  of 
her  good  sense  and  worldly  sagacity,  with  a  keen  love  of  romance.  No- 
thing delights  her  more  than  to  encounter  a  person  whose  career,  tal- 
ents, and  character,  6re>  her  imagination  and  awakens  her  interest.  She 
has  more  than  once  made  the  "  West-End"  ring  again  with  her  undis- 
guised partialities  for  well-known  persons,  but  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  curiosity  excited,  she  pursues  her  way,  persists  in  her  fancy,  and  out- 
lives the  wonder. 

She  4ias  so  decided  an  aversion  to  everything  common-place,  that  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  that  I  have  so  long  succeeded  in  preserving 
Iter  regard;  and  it  is  only  to  he  explained  by  the  notion  she  luckily  got 
into  her  bead  at  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance,  that  there  was  son)*- 
thing  remarkable  about  me.  As  she  never  explained,  1  could  never  find 
it  out,  and  so  I  lefl  her  to  the  illusion,  glad  of  her  acquaintance  on  her 
own  terms.  There  was  this  I  discovered  at  that  time,  some  ten  years 
ago,  in  common  between  us,  a  curious  interest  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  human  heart.  On  her  part,  it  might  have  been  more,  a  love  of  the 
marvellous  ;  on  mine,  it  was,  chiefly,  an  ardent  desire  to  know  more  of 
%uman  nature.  She  may,  perhapt,  have  sought  excitement,  whilst  I  was 
bent  on  gathering  knowledge;  but  sure  it  is,  that  a  joint  sympathy  ani- 
mated us  both,  to  hunt  up  cill  that  was  rare  in  men  and  women ;  and  the 
results  have  been,  in  many  instances,  singulnr,  serious,  and  sometimes 
sad.  1  will  not  enter  on  fhnt  chapter,  Mr.  Editor,  though  there  are  mn- 
(erials  enough  for  a  novel  that  would  be  worth,  perhaps,  the  reading. 

It  happened  a  few  months  since  that  I  found  myself  in  one  of  the 
European  capitals  with  this  very  lady  tliat  I  have  been  so  freely  themeing 
uptm,  and  no  sooner  did  I  heat  of  her  arrival,  than  I  determined  to  visit 
her.  But,  lirsl,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  write  her,  expressing  my  wish, 
for  several  years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  seen  her,  and  I  knew  not 
what  direction  her  fancy  might  have  taken  in  the  meanwhile.  I  was 
«enaible,  too,  that  timtt  had  wrought  its  changes,  and  that  whilst  I  had 
become  more  grave  and  less  credulous,  she  had,  probably,  cooled  down 
in  equal  proportions,  and  would  look  on  me,  as  on  all  things,  in  a  very  dil^ 
ferent  light.  I  wrote,  and  her  reply  amused  me  not  a  little.  There 
she  was,  exactly  the  self-same  person,  full  of  "thick-coming  fancies," 
like  my  Lady  Macbeth,  t>ut  only  of  a  lovelier  texture.  She  still  clung 
to  her  old  persuasion,  that  I  was  a  singular  Oreature;  but,  fortunately, 
instead  of  imagining  me  the  reckless  nud  impetuous  individual  she  in- 
sisted OD  of  yore,  she  now  look  it  in  her  head  that  I  was  quite  "  a  new 
roan."  What  kind  of  one,  precisely,  she  forbore  analyzing,  and  again  I 
determined  to  leave  her  to  her  conceit. 

1  setotTaext  day  to  visit  h or,  and  was  received  with  extreme  cordiality. 
We  contemplated  each  other,  on  meeting,  with  no  small  interest,  and  mn- 
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tuall;  satisfied  with  each  oiher'alooks,  that  was  wannlj  expressed  on  both 
■ides,  we  sat  dowD  Tor  a  chat 

"  Weil,  I  am  delighted  to  see  jaa  again,"  she  began ;  "  and  let  me 
hope  that  f  am  right  in  beliering  you  do  longer  to  be  the  violent,  head- 
atrong  person,  1  remember  you  were  in  past  times." 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  replied,  humoring  her  bent ;  "  1  am  greatljr  improved  in 
that  respect,  at  least ;  jou  may  depend  on  it." 

*'  Truly,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  continued,  drawing  her  breath,  as 
though  relieved  by  the  assurance;  "for,  certainly,  I  never  met  your  mat<^ 
at  one  time.  No  sooner  did  you  take  an  idea  ia  your  head,  or  fix  upon 
an  object,  than,  without  stopping  to  consider  ways  or  means,  yon  set 
off  like  a  mad  bull,  and  run  a  muck  at  it.  Plunging  and  butting,  right 
and  left,  you  managed  to  knock  down  everybody  in  your  way,  and  prettj 

Scnerally  ended  by  flooring  youraeir."  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  her 
roll  conceit,  but  thought  it  beat  not  to  quarrel  with  her  fancy. 

"  Yes,"  she  added,  "  it  ia  true,  though  it  may  seem  absurd  to  you  now. 
None  of  the  restraints  that  ordinarily  influence  people,  I  remember,  had 
any  weight  with  you.  I  used  to  call  you,  juat  what  yon  were,  f  perfeel 
"  red  man." 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  that?"  I  inquired,  amiling;  "one  of  thn 
iM  men  of  the  day;  one  of  the  French  democrats,  that  ore  now  called 
rouge  (re.d  1") 

"  No,  I  meant  one  of  your  own  red  men,  that  your  norelist,  Coopa, 
describes  so  well ;  an  Indian,  a  downright  savage.  But  I  truat  that  yoa 
are  altered  at  last,  and  that  you  are  less  of  an  American  than  formerly. 
A  violent,  impetuous,  headlong  set,  you  all  are  I" 

*'  If  I  am  in  any  degree  improved,"  I  answered,  "it  is  only  because  I 
have  become  more  of  an  American ;  that  is,  I  have  learnt  by  eiperience 
to  mingle  with  some  energy,  a  little  more  discretion.  In  other  wwds, 
I  have  put  on  the  spring  of  the  clock  a  heavier  weight,  and,  conse- 
quently, 1  keep  better  time.  But  a  truce  to  these  egotisms.  Let  us  talk 
c»  politics.    What  do  you  think  of  the  atate  of  things  in  France  V 

"  First,  let  me  ask  what  you  think  of  them  V  remarked  my  suspicions 
friend,  "  that  I  may  be  pr(^rly  on  my  guard ;  for  1  suppose  you  see 
everything  through  Bonaparte  spectacles." 

"  Of  that  you  shall  be  the  judge.  My  opinions  nri  very  simple  and 
positive.  I  think,  in  a  word,  that  alt  that  is,  will  not  be  much  longer; 
and  that  something  very  unlike  will  follow." 

"  You  call  that  being  clear,"  said  my  fair  questioner,  aomewhat  puz- 
zled ;  "  at  all  events,  it  is  very  comprehensive.  Then  it  is  evident  that 
you  fear  that  the  star  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  waning.  Well,  I  agree  with 
you  there ;  and  I  regret  it,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  personally,  for  I 
dare  say  he  means  well.  No  oDe,  however,  can  inform  me  better  than 
yourself  on  that  point." 

"  There  b  no  doubt,"  I  replied  firmly,  "  that  the  President  means  well ; 
but  his  great  difficulty  is  to  find  out  what  wtU  really  means.  Every 
party,  every  clique  and  coterie  around  him,  give  him  a  different  inter- 

Eretatioo  of  that  mysterious  word,  and  amid  ten  thousand  esplanaliona, 
e  is  BO  thoroughly  bothered,  he  is  likely  to  stand  still,  and  do  nothing 
at  all.  This  will  be  his  ruin.  He  must  do  something,  or  be  lost  And 
if,  eren,  he  ahonld  make  np  his  mind  to  act,  I  don't  see  what  chance  he 
ha*.     For  what  can  he  do,  if  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  i»<^posed  to 
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him ;  and  should  he  attempt  refMm,  these  stupid  re-actionisis  will  op- 
pose him." 

"  Well,  as  you  describe  it,"  said  my  eympithetic  friead,  "  his  poeitiOTi 
is  really  difficult  and  painful.  But  why  on  earth  did  he  consent  to  that 
inferooua  crnsade  to  Rome  t  I  was  dining  last  veek  with  hia  principal 
mipister,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  repait,  be  suddenly  said  to  me :  'I 
will  give  you  a  bit  of  newa  ;  it  was  decided  laab  night,  in  cabinet  couucil, 
that  we  should  send  an  expedition  to  Rome  to  restore  the  Pope.'  I  laid 
down  my  knife  and  jbrk  in  astonishment.  '  Then,'  said  1,  in  reply, 
'  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  that  yon  have  decided  on  a  fatal  atep,  that  will 
involve  your  government  in  an  endleas  seriea  of  difficulties,  that  will 
ultimately  prove  its  rain.'  The  miniater,  of  course,  was  displeased  at 
my  comments,  and  broke  off  the  conTersation  by  dryly  adding,  that  I  did 
not  understand  the  '  sitnatton.'  " 

"  If  he  had  not  been  blind,"  I  rejoined,  "  he  would  have  seen  it,  aa  ' 
jou  did.  Never  did  a  government  make  a  greater  mistake ;  for  this  d^ 
testable  intervention  was  not  only  an  error  in  policy,  an  ontrige  on  jus- 
tice, but  a  direct  vidation  of  law.  It  is  a  death-blow  to  the  ministry, 
and  I  tear  will  drag  down,  in  the  end,  even  those  who  may  have  had 
little  to  do  with  iL  I  do  not  think  Louia  Napoleon  could  have  prevented 
it,  for  it  is  the  Church  party,  in  league  with  the  Legitimists,  Vho  re- 
served on  it ;  and  they  carried  it  through  the  Assembly,  under  the  pre- 
text of  checking  the  Austrian  influence  in  Italy.  But  it  is  all  a  sorry 
trick,  that  will  ioTolve  its  authors  in  shame  and  confusion.  If  the 
President  had  clearer  views  of  bis  true  policy,  and  a  greater  force  of 
character,  he  might,  by  adopting  eoergetic  meuis,  have  possibly  pr^ 
rented  it." 

"  To  be  frank  with  yon,"  said  my  lady-politician,  "  it  is  palpable  that 
Loois  Napoleon  is  not  strong  enough  for  hia  position.  The  times  require 
ileeision  and  vigor  of  cbarscter ;  whereas  the  President  spends  his  time 
in  finessing  and  trimming  between  opposite  factions  and  camps.  It 
would  be  of  no  consequence  whether  at  heart  he  was  an  aristocrat,  if  he 
could  only  see,  that  amid  rival  pretensions  monarchy  has  become  impos* 
sihle,  and  the  Republic  the  only  chance  of  tranquillity.  But  hia  hope  ia  no 
doubt  to  convince  the  Legitimists  and  the  Orleanista  that  neither  of  them 
can  expect  power,  and  that  they  cannot  do  a  better  thing  for  themselves 
than  to  upset  the  Republic  and  put  him  as  erapefor  in  its  atead.  If  auch 
a  plan  were  possible,  I  would  not,  perhaps,  find  fault  with  it,  but  its 
absurdity  provokes  me.  Both  branches  of  the  Bourbons  are  merely  making 
use  of  poor  I^uia  Napoleon,  and  in  giving  him  this  dirty  Roman  job  to  do 
for  them,  they  merely  carry  out  their  purposes,  whi  I  at  they  have  utterly 
destroyed  his  popularity.  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  they  are  making  of 
France,  theae  heedless  politicians,  and  they  little  dream  now,  that  when 
the  water  begins  to  boil,  they  will  be  the  first  to  be  scalded." 

"  Well  done,  my  lady -royalist,"  returned  I  j  "  these  sentiments  wouM 
do  honor  to  a  New-York  democrat,  of  the  genuine  loco-foco  stamp,  if 
such  an  one  were  ever  tempted  to  talk  on  French  politics.  But  what 
astonishes  me  moat  of  all  is,  to  hear  opinions  so  sound  and  so  republi- 
can uttered  by  an  English  ariaiocrat,  who  generally  vaunts  about '  British 
liberty'  at  home,  but  always  takes  the  aide  of  deapotiam  abroad.  The 
aristocracy  of  England  aympatbize  so  deeply  with  the  cauae  of  monarchy, 
whenever  threatened,  that  they  are  always  at  work,  in  their  own  cunning 
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fashian,  in  backing  it  up  with  money  or  tactics.  These  ideas  of  yoars 
areao  new,  tha.t  there  must  be  growing  up  in  England  a  more  radical  school 
ofpolicicianH,  who  anderstand  the  tiiDes  better,  and  are  prepared  to  set, 
eameaily  and  rapidly  to  work  to  cut  away  your  time-honored  abuses. 
Lord  John  Russell,  Ihe  whig,  is  not  a  whit  better  than  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  tory ;  and  between  the  two,  if  something  is  not  soon  done,  Engiand 
will  come  to  the  ground." 

"  Tou  are  right  in  all,"  responded  grarely  my  West-End  friend — "  Our 
whig  policy  is  run  out,  and  new  men  and  new  measures  must  soon  be 
thought  of.  Already  DO?el  combinations  are  discussing,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  be  indispensable  in  such  an  event.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear, 
I  am  sure,  that  my  husband  has  been  solicited  to  take  a  part  in  thesff 
proposed  movements ;  but  whether  he  can  be  indnced  to  put  on  his  poli- 
tical harness  again,  is  more  thau  I  can  say.  As  to  my  republican  senti- 
ments, they  are  perfectly  gennine;  for  I  think  it  quite  absurd  to  be 
clinging  to  ideas  that  are  worn  out,  because  it  may  suit  the  pride  and 
interests  of  a  ruling  class  to  maintain  them  still  a  little  longer.  Here  is 
a  pamphlet  on  the  last  French  Revolution,  by  my  friend  Mills,  the  hi^ 
torian,  in- reply  to  ihe  windy  b-ochnre  of  your  ci-derant  acquaintance^ 
Lord  Brougham." 

"  Thanks,"  I  said,  receiTiDg  it,  "  but  now  let  us  drop  politics,  and  fait 
to  topics  of  gayer  measure.     Let  us  talk  a  little  of  past  times  and  old 

acquaintances.     Hare  you  any  recent  news  of " 

After  a  long  and  delightful  chat  of  perhaps  an  hour,  aereral  visitors 
came  in,  and  I  arose  to  take  my  leave.  "  I  have  only  one  regret,"  I  added, 
"  in  meeting  you  again,  and  that  is  the  prospect  of  losing  sight  of  you  so 
suop  ;  for  you  go  away  in  a  few  days,  I  understand." 

"  Yes,  it  is  so  ;  but  never  fear ;  I  shall  give  yon  another  sitting  in  a 
day  or  two,  for  we  have  a  deal  of  leeway  yet  to  bring  up  since  we  last 
met.  I  have  a  great  mind" — and  she  stopped,  with  B  smile  on  her  face, 
bnt  a  doubt  in  her  eye. 

"  Well,  don't  change  it  now,"  I  replied:  "  if  it  is  anything  agreeable, 
decide  in  iay  favor." 

"  Agreed,"  she  said.  "  Come  to  my  trox  to-night  at  the  Opera  Gt' 
mique,  and  T  will  give  you  a  glimpse  of  one  or  two  remarkable  persons, 
since  I  know  you  have  a  great  relish  for  that  sort  of  a  thing," 

"Greatly  obliged,"  I  rejoined,  bowing,  "  and  I  will  hurry  away  from 
1  dinner  party  in  order  to  be  with  you  in  time." 

As  I  wended  my  way  aaunteringly  back  to  my  hotel,  I  gave  way 
to  all  kinds  of  pleasant  recollections  connected  with  the  singular  and 
striking  individual  I  had  just  left,  and  the  mRny  strange  events  and  scenes 
we  had  mutually  known  and  shared  in. — But  I  will  spare  you  those  re- 
fiections,  Mr.  Editor,  for  I  thiok  the  preface  I  threatened  you  with  in  the 
beginning  has  been  stretched  out  quite  long  euough,  and  you  and  mj  ■ 
readers  must  be  getting  impatient  for  the  surprUe  I  promised  you  all. 

Well,  I  am  coming  to  it  now  as  fast  as  1  can  ;  but  I  begin  to  appre- 
hend, afler  all  this  flourish,  that  the  sensation  I  was  going  to  excite  will 
tttrn  out  one  of  disappointment  instead  of  pleasure.  That  has  happened 
before  now  to  better  writers,  a  good  deal,  than  myself,  but  I  hope  you  wilt 
acquit  me  of  any  deliberate  intention  of  entrapping  you.    That's  all. 
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POLITICAI  PORTHAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 


James  A.  Ssddon  was  bom  on  the  3d  of  July,  1815,  at  Falmouth,  a 
flinall  (own  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  Virginia ;  the  Becond  son,  and  fourth 
child  of  a  famitj  of  eight,  the  children  of  Thomas  and  Susan  P.  Seddon. 
Hia  pareitts  were  both  peieoDS  of  great  respectability  and  worth,  and 
were  held  in  rery  high  eateem  in  the  community  where  they  lived  iot 
their  virtues  and  their  uaefiitnesB.  They  belonged  reBpectfuIly  to  fami- 
lies that  had  been  established  in  Virginia  from  an  early  period  of  its  ccv 
lonial  settlement,  and  had  been  uniformly  engaged  in  agriculture — the 
most  honorable  genera)  pursuit  in  the  state.  Amid  the  mutations  of  es- 
tates and  conditions  so  common  in  our  country,  it  may  not  be  unworthy 
of  note,  that  the  estate  in  Stafford  county,  originally  settled  at  an  early  p^ 
riod  alier  the  discovery  of  Virginia  by  the  first  of  Mr.  Seddon's  anceatort 
'OD  the  father's  side,  who  emigrated  from  England,  has  since  been  rM^ 
larly  transmitted  by  descent,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  family.  The 
boyhood  of  Mr.  Seddon,  until  his  thirteenth  year,  was  paaaed  mainly  in 
the  country,  at  the  residence  or  an  uncle,  where  he  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  instruction  from  a  private  teacher,  who,  according  to  a  custom  fr»> 
i]uent  among  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia,  was  retained  for  the  tuition  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  family.  About  this  time,  his  father  having 
retired  from  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  business  as  a  merchant,  r^ 
moved  to  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  where,  from  the  confidence  felt  in 
hia  capacity  and  integrity,  fae  was  soon  called  to  the  head  of  one  of  the 
leading  banks  of  the  place.  Mr.  Seddon  then  returned  to  the  family  cir- 
cle, and  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  higher  instruction  in  both  English 
and  classical  knowledge,  which  were  afforded  by  the  excellent  academiei 
of  Fredericksburg.  His  proficiency  in  his  studies,  both  before  and  aftei 
his  return  home,  waa  very  creditable;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  indict 
live,  both  of  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired  knowledge,  and  of  hia 
general  good  conduct,  that  he  never  received  correction  but  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  and  then  only  for  pranks  of  boyish  mischief,  even  the  r^ 
proof  of  his  teachers.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  considered  by 
his  preceptors  fully  prepared  to  enter  on  a  collegiate  course,  and  he  waa. 
Bccwdingly,  sent  by  his  parents  to  New-Haven,  for  the  purpose  of  entep- 
ingihe  Freshman  Class  at  Yale  College.  Unfortunately,  he  found  hia 
elder  brother,  who,  having  passed  with  distinction  through  his  collegiate 
course,  (receiving  aome  of  the  highest  honors  of  the  college,  was  about 
to  graduate  with  much  credit,)  stricken  down  by  disease,  and  he  waa 
coiDpeiled,  after  some  weeks  of  anxious  watching  at  his  ^dside,  to  return 
in  attendance  on  him  to  their  home,  in  a  more  genial  clime.  Griefs  are 
•aid  '*  to  love  a  throng — they  come  notin  single  files,  but  in  battalions," 
and  such  provedjthe  sad  experience  of  Mr.  Seddon's  family.  The  seeds  of 
disease  had  been  too  deeply  implanted  in  his  brother's  system  by  the  as- 
siduouB  labor  and  rigid  clime  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  to  be  r^ 
mo*ed  by  all  the  tender  Bympathies  and  ministrations  of  home  and  firieoda. 


He  soon  died,  and  his  death  was  followed  in  quick  sacceMion  by  the  de- 
cease of  his  fatheii  scarce  past  the  prime  of  vinous  manhood,  and  by 
two  other  members  of  his  family.  The  constitution  of  joung  Seddon  was 
frail  and  delicate,  and  the  appreheaaioDs  of  his  suryiviog  parent  and 
oiber  friends  were  so  keenly  awakened  by  these  sad '  bereaTementa,  that 
they  would  not  heed  his  earnest  desire  to  prosecute  his  collegiate  course, 
either  at  Yale,  or  some  more  southern  institution,  nor  allow  him  to  go 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  care  and  eolicituda  Acquiescing,  though 
with  reluctance,  in  this  claim  of  maternal  ejection,  Mr.  Seddon  passed 
jthe  nest  few  years  of  his  life  at  home  in  desultory  roading,  and  in  eker- 
cises  of  riding  and  hunting,  to  which  he  was  partial,  and  whi^  were  r^ 
commended  as  likely  to  invigorate  hisdelicate  &ame.  Such  was  tbe  eon& 
dence  fell  during  this  period  by  his  friends  in  hb  ludgmeot,  discretioa 
and  principles,  thai  notwithstanding  his  immature  years,  he  had  no  gam^ 
dian  appointed  of  his  person  or  property,  hut  was  left  entirely  master  of 
himself,  and  constituted,  indeed,  the  head  of  his  family  and  of  his  metl^ 
eHs  household.  The  duties  incident  to  the  position  were  fulhlled  in 
such  manner  as  to  secure  him  in  a  high  degree  the  respect  of  the  whole 
community,  and  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  wide  circle  of  reiatifes  and 
friends.  During  this  pericxl,  Mr.  Seddon  commenced,  under  tbe  auspices 
of  a  relatiTC,  Arthur  A.  Morson,  Esq.,  then  a  leading  lawyer  of  the- town, 
and  now  one  of  the  moat  eminent  members  of  the  bu  of  Richmond,  tbe 
■tudy  of  the  legal  profession,  and  prosecuted  it,  though  in  a  deeultory 
manner,  as  his  feeble  health  only  allowed,  for  a  year  or  two.  When 
nineteen  years  old,  partly  for  the  improrement  of  health,  and  partly  on  a 
mission  of  business,  Mr  Seddon  visited  the  great  southeastern  region  of 
onr  country,  and  passed  some  six  or  eight  months  in  tbe  statee  of  Missis- 
flippi  and  Xjouisiana.  He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
and  immense  resources  of  the  great  HissisBippi  valley,  and  he  wonld 
iiare  established  himself  permanently  in  a  region,  giving  suofa  ample 
promise  of  future  power  and  wealth,  hut  for  deference  to  the  strmig 
olaims  of  bis  mother,  and  tbe  younger  members  of  bis  family,  on 
his  care  and  aflection,  and  a  disinclination  to  separate  himself  from 
his  native  state.  His  visit  to  Mississippi  was  at  a  time  when  the 
mania  of  speculation  was  well  nigh  universal,  and  the  inflation  of  bank 
issues  and  the  credit  system  had  reached  its'  highest  point  His  obser- 
vation on  the  evils  incident  to  such  delusive  appearances  of  proq>erity, 
'and  their  invariable  tendencies  to  in6ame  and  demoralize  the  public  mind, 
«ontributed  greatly  to  the  aller  formation  of  fixed  opinions  as  to  the  im- 
policy of  a  United  States  Bank,  and  of  the  superior  wisdom  and  justice  of 
tbe  Democratic  policy,  that  has  ever  sought  to  prevent  or  check  espan- 
■sions  of  the  paper  currency,  and  to  restrain  within  reascHiable  limits  the 
^neral  credit  system  of  the  country.  The  health  of  Mr.  Seddon  v^  so 
improved  by  this  trip,  that  on  his  return  he  was  enabled  to  overcome  mv 
ternal  solicitude  to  such  extent,  as  to  allow  him  to  carry  out,  partially, 
the  desire  he  had  not  ceased  to  cheriab,  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege 
of  collegiate  instruction;  and  in  bis  twentieth  year,  he  entered,  for  the 
session,  the  University  of  Virginia,  whose  system  allowed  him  to  eeleot 
'such  branches  as  be  preferred,  and  to  unite  with  the  pruecution  of  bis 
'  legal  studies,  the  pursuit  of  scieatitic  and  classical  knowledge.  While  at 
tbe  university,  besides  giving  strict  attention  to  the  datiee  of  bis  classes, 
■  he  became  a  member  of  the  leading  literary  society  of  the  institution,  also 
.of  the  moot  courts  connected  with  the  Law  School,  and  paUiopated  *Q- 
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tiTelf  in  the  dtbatca  aad  proeeedinga  of  botli.  Hi>  piofioiencjr  in  bis 
■tndiea  may  be  eatimated  bj  tbe  faoi,  that  neither  in  the  daily  ezunina- 
tiona,  n«r  in  thow  moTftveaichiog  trials,  for  graduation,  wis  he  erer  at 
fai|)t  in  giTins  patiafaetgr;  responses  to  every  inquiry  propounded  to  him. 
Theayaten  tien  prarailing  at  tbe  university  alloned  tbe  honors  of  tbe 
•earicm  >o>  be  bestowed  by  the  voice  of  the  students  tbemselTea;  subject  to 
ftta  approval  and  cmfirmatiui  of  tbe  faculty.  The  appreciation  eoter- 
■tsined  for  Hr.  Saddon,  both  by  his  fellow  students  and  the  professors,  was 
■ignally  evinced  by  bis  selection,  notwithstanding  the  brief  period  during 
ybioh^e.  had  been  a  student,  with  almost  entire  unaninit;  on  tbe  part  of 
the  former,  and  with  the  prompt  confirmation  of  the  lattor,  to  the  office 
Af  fiiM  orator,  deemed  the  highest  honor  of  the  college.  He  discharged 
tiie  dutj  so  hdaorahly  assigned. him,  by  the  deliTNy,  at  the  conclusion  of 
tbo  fCasiqify.  in  th^  presence  of  the  visitors,  the  facnity,  and  a  crowded 
Auditory pCompoaed^^iAtie  intelligence  and  beauty  of  the  town  and  country 
Jroupd,  t»  oratigs  off  tbe  .linden  ciqs  of  the  times,  which,  both  from  the 
able  fitwirniaqtPfi(WJacfil{][,  jaJtoM  duly  it  was  to  give  it  previous  eriti- 
oat  exiwMioqii  aoi)  fi|fai|.'tbe..cuUiuted  andience,  elicited  cordial  ap- 
proral  aiid,pa»tqHti(W^'>"-^  Haviag -graduated  with  facility  in  the  classes 
where  be  was  a  cap^irdata,  an4<acqi]iUe^  pjipBdf  with  boBov  of  his  c<J- 
legiata  duties,  Mrf<£addon'TeturD«(Lto*U^ia]Bily<!irclet  to  •be.ioore  than 
ever  the  object  of  their  solicitude  and  affettibuk^  Beiag.ndK-of-  age,  bis 
thoughts  turned  with  some  anxiety  «tL  tbe -plaliiwhiiA  he.  ahovld  select 
tar  permanent  setttetnent,  and  be  turned  witlklonging?  ta  tha  wide  Aeld 
and  high  rewards  afforded  to  intellectual  eoergyand^ifofcssiooal'tndaetry 
in  the  sonth-wesL  The  motives  which  pretented  his  atiy>in  the  Senth 
again,  proved  preponderant,  and  he  finally  determiaa^to  establish  bvnuelf 
in  Ricboiond,  the  metropolis  and  leading  oily  of  Mtf  jtative  stole,  wbera 
tbe  obstaclea  to  success  were  most  formidable,  in  Ihtf  ntmabCr  and  talents 
of  the  bar,  the  inducements  to  exertion  and  the  rewrds  of  professiObi^l 
emiueoee  ware  greatest.  Before  bis  removal,  be  datermidsd  to  pass  a 
jear  in  travel  and  general  study.  About  this  period- the  struggles  of  pa^ 
ties  ensuing  on  the  eventful  administration  of  Jackson,  and  the  questlona 
connected  with  the  currency,  were  marked  by  great  excitement  and  -  in- 
terest. The  familyofHr.Seddon,  though  never  addicted  topoliiics,  had 
rather  inotioed  in  its  sympathies  and  voles  to  the  federal  national  repub- 
lican party,  and  his  own  early  associations  had  naturally  disposed  him  to 
regard  them  with  some  favor.  His  boyish  partialities  bad  however  been 
BtroDgly  enlisted  by  the  patriotism,  firmness  and  heroism  of  Jackson,  and 
until  the  period  of  the  nullification  struggle,  he  not  unfrequently  excited 
the  smiles  of  his  elder  friends,  by  the  warmth  with  which  he  defended  the 
old  hero.  All  bis  youthful  sympathies  were  however  engaged  by  the 
fearless  attitude  and  bold  opinions  maintained  by  the  statesmen  of  South 
Carolina  in  that  eventful  struggle,  and  on  impulse  rather  than  conviction, 
youth  as  he  was,  be  would  have  been  prepared  to  go  to  any  extent  in  de- 
fending her  cause.  The  removal  of  the  deposits  had  again,  by  the  decision 
and  moral  firmness  it  had  evincedjin  President  Jackson,  awakened  his  ad- 
miration, and  disposed  him  to  regard  with  more  favorable  construction, 
the  policy  of  his  edminiatration  on  the  currency  qnestion.  With  Buch 
unsettled  political  predilections,  Mr.  S.  thought  it  advisable  before  settling 
in  life,  to  devote  his  year  of  contemplated  study  mainly  to  the  politick 
history  of  the  country,  and  to  the  principles  which  distinguished  parties. 
Tbe  result  was,  aAet  the  bast  investigations  and  reflections  he  coidd  give 
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to  the  lubject,  to  settle  hia  mind  on  the  thorough  con?ietioD  that  the  re- 
pnblicaD  states-rights  party  of  his  oatiTe  state  had  been  right  in  their  hi^ 
torical  view  or  the  formation  and  naiare  of  oar  confederated  republic, 
and  moat  just  and  wise  on  the  principles  of  consiitutioDal  craatructioa 
and  jealous  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  governmeot,  oo 
which  they  had  always  insisted.  He  became  so  entirely  satisfied,  that 
in  the  measarea  of  policy  which  had  divided  the  parties  of  the  country, 
and  especially  in  those  relating  to  free  trade  and  the  currency,  then 
^ecially  inrolred  in  the  parly  slrugglea  of  the  day,  the  Democratic  party 
were  in  the  main  more  wise,  just  and  enlightened,  that  from  that  time, 
and  consistently  ever  since,  Mr.  Seddon's  political  principles  ha? e  beeo 
those  of  the  republican -a  tates-righ la  achool ;  and  as  far  aa  he  has  mingled 
in  politics  at  all,  he  has  concurred  and  co-operated  with  the  states-righta 
party  in  advocating  and  carrying  out  the  leading  measures  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy.  In  the  fall  of  1^7,  being  then  twenty-two  years  old,  Mr. 
Seddon  removed  to  and  settled  in  the  practice  of  hia  profession  in  Ricb> 
mond ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  friends  among  the  young  men  he  had 
known  at  the  University,  he  had  acarce  an  acquaintance  in  <he  whc^e  city, 
and  for  the  auccesaful  prosecution  of  bis  profession,  he  had  no  auxiliary 
influences  er  facilities  to  expect,  and  was  therefore  dependent  solely  on 
bis  own  energies,  industry,  and  capacity.  He  waa  received  with  much 
kindness  and  courtesy,  both  by  the  bar,  of  which  be  became  a  member, 
and  by  such  of  the  citizens  as  he  was  made  acquainted  with.  Within  a 
kw  months  after  his  settlement,  throuzh  the  favorable  recommendation 
of  a  college  friend  who  had  established  himself  in  practice  the  previooa 
year,  and  from  bis  own  talents,  as  well  as  his  previous  acquaintance  and 
deserved  pc^ularity  with  the  business  men  of  the  city,  had  attained  great 
success,  Mr.  S.  became  engaged  iu  the  defence  of  a  young  gentleman 
charged  with  assault  and  battery,  which,  from  the  character  of  the  par- 
ties, and  the  circumatances  of  the  case,  had  attracted  much  public  atien- 
tion  and  interest.  In  thia,  bis  first  appearance,  Mr.  S.  made  a  very 
favorable  impression,  and  was  considered  to  have  evinced  an  address, 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  talent  for  speaking,  which  strongly 
recommended  him  to  public  favor,  and  insured  his  speedy  success.  He 
rery  aoon  after,  on  the  invitation  of  George  W.  Good,  Esq.,  the  friend  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made,  became  associated  with  him  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession,  and  a  sharer  in  the  responsibilities  and  labors  of  a 
practice  already  targe  and  rapidly  increasing.  To  the  duties  of  his  pr» 
fesaion  for  the  next  two  years,  Mr.  8.  gave  himself  up  unremittingly,  and 
the  result  was  hia  own  rapid  advance  to  a  leading  position  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  pnblic,  in  the  estimation  of  the  first  bar  of  the  state,  and  « 
large  increase  in  the  business  and  reputation  of  his  firm.  Hia  course  to 
his  brethren  of  the  bar  was  ever  marked  by  courtesy  and  liberality,  and  to 
his  clients  by  zeal,  fidelity  and  consideration;  and  in  conseqtience, 
notwithstanding  his  rapid  success,  he  was  aingularly  exempted  from  any 
display  of  invidiousness  or  a  detracting  spirit  towards  him.  Not  being  a 
freeholder  in  the  city,  for  the  first  two  years  ofhis  residence,  he  was  not 
called  on  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  _  His  attention  was  so  exclo- 
aively  devoted  to  his  profession,  that  he  scarcely  expressed  an  opinion  on, 
add  mingled  not  at  all  in  the  pditics  of  the  day.  To  his  friends,  of  course, 
hia  convictimis  were  known,  but  the  public  were  probably  not  even 
aware  of  his  political  preferences.  The  memorable  political  contest  of 
1840  admitled  of  no  neutrality,  ma  indeed  would  the  itiong  repngnanoa 
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etitenained  b;  Hr.  S.  to  the  new'md  uadignified  appliances  (or  popular 
Axeitemeot  resorted  to  by  the  vbigi,  aa  well  as  the  deep  conviction  he,  had 
of  the  dangeroas  consequences  of  the  policy  which,  under  the  disguises  of 
popular  humbugs,  the;  were  seeking  to  force  on  the  country,  hate  allowed 
him  to  remain  in  a  silent  or  doubtful  attitude.  At  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  contest,  when  the  success  of  the  whiga  was  deemed  secure,  and  they 
were  flushed  with  the  sanguine  hope  of  carrying  even  the  state  of  Virginia 
iUelf,  Mr.  Seddon  first  publicly  declared  hia  political  sentiments,  and 
enrolled  himself  a  member  of  the  small  but  gallant  minority,  then  and 
flince  distinguished  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  state,  as  "  the  Spartan 
Band  of  Richmond."  He  becsme  an  active  and  inSuentiol  member  of 
the  Democratic  association  of  Richmond,  battled  atoully  against  the 
numbers  and  talents  enlisted  in  the  whig  cause,  and  contributed 
essentially  to  rescue  the  state  from  their  confident  hopes.  He  spoke  and 
'  wrote  much  in  and  for  the  association,  and  at  ita  request  went  forth  to 
participate  as  a  speaker  in  the  active  popular  canvass  that  agitated  the 
state.  In  this  coutebt  he  became  known  to  and  secured  a  place  in  the 
confidence  and  affeciion  of  the  Democracy  of  the  city  and  state.  A 
sharer  in  their  hopes,  he  participated  with  them  in  mortification  at  the 
general  defeat  of  the  party    in  the  Union,  but  found  consolation  in  tbe 

Kond  assurance  that  they  had  triumphed  in  their  own  special  field  of 
ttle,  saving  the  old  8tat(»-rights  citadel  from  its  horde  of  assailants. 

After  the  temporary  intermission  caused  by  this  canvass,  Mr.  S.  re- 
turned with  undiminished  zeal  and  industry  to  the  prosecntion  of  his 
profession  ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond, when  the  whig  majority  was  overwhelming,  as  well  as  evincive  of 
the  favorable  impression  made  by  M^.  S.  in  the  new  arena  where  be  had 
displayed  his  talents,  that  his  practice  and  his  professional  reputation  in- 
creased and  extended.  From  this  period,  however,  having  become  iden- 
tified with  the  Democratic  party,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  tbe  political 
movements  of  tbe  day.  He  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the  Democratte 
central  committee  of  the  state,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  counsels 
and  labors,  the  importsnce  of  which  have  ever  be'en  warmly  appreciated 
in  the  state.  Hia  pea  and  his  ready  faculty  of  speech  were  often  in  re- 
quisition by  the  active  minority  who  constituted  his  party  in  the  city,  and 
were  employed  with  earnestness  and  zeal,  especially  during  the  first  dark 
days  of  Harrison's  term,  and  the  storm  that  ensued  on  the  memorable 
vetoes  of  President  Tyler.  While  sccording  to  Mr.  Tyler,  and  in  com- 
mon with  the  states-rights  party  of  the  South,  high  praise  for  the  moral 
firmness  and  adherence  to  principles  exhibited  under  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  bis  positiqn,  Mr.  S.  avoided  all  identity  with  the  small  party 
that  supported  his  administration,  and,  indeed,  wss  opposed  to  not  a  few 
of  its'  measures,  and  especially  to  the  principles  and  policy  involved  in 
the  sweeping  enactment  of  tbe  bankrupt  law. 

AHer  the  re-ascendancy  of  the  Democratic  party  had  apparently  been 
secured  by  the  Congressional  and  other  elections  that  took  place  during 
tbe  early  years  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  warm  interest  began  to  be 
felt,  and  serious  divisions  to  arise  in  the  party,  ns  to  who  should  be  its 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  the  enauing  election.  The  confession  of 
superior  claims  and  ability  was  soon  narrowed  down  to  Mr.  Vsn  Buren 
and  Mr.  Calhoun.  Between  their  \''riendB  respectively,  the  competition 
fat  popular  favor  was  everywhere  throughout  the  Union,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  tbe  South,  keen  and  earnest    The  admiration  which  Hr,  S. 
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hftd  always  felt  for  the  toil/,  iDtellectaal  powcn  and  pnre  character  of  the 
great  Soulhern  atatesmaa,  snd  hit  conviction  of  the  eminsQt  Mrfices 
which  had  been  rendered  to  the  etatea^ights  party  by  its  ablest  cbampioD, 
allowed  no  hesitancy  in  hii  diind  aa  to  Us  preference  for  Mr.  Calboaa. 
His  position  at  the  metropolis,  his  reputation,  and  the  zeal  of  bis  pre£ar-> 
ence  and  advocacy  of  Hr.  Calboun,  attracted  to  him  the  attentim  and 
coofidence'of  his  friends  tbronghoat  the  atate,  and  Mr.  S.  became  tha 
organ  of  communication,  sod  the  centre  of  an  organisation  among  his 
supporters  thronghout  the  state.  The  result  of  this  contest,  it  ia  believed, 
would  not  have  been  doabtful—  for  the  people  of  Virgiuia  had  naturally 
stronger  predilections  for  Mr.  Calhoun  thaa  Mr.  Van  Buren — had  not 
the  great  influence  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  of  many  leading  ptAi- 
ticians  of  the  state,  who  had  beea  identified  with  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministration, concurred  with  the  general  preference  manifested  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren  in  inducing  an  opinion  of  hia  superior  availability  throughout 
the  Union.  As  it  was,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  very  nearly  divided 
the  Democratic  state  conventions  that  were  held  preliminary  to  organiza- 
tion for  the  canvass  of  1844 ;  and  in  the  very  earnest  debates  that  ensued 
in  relation  to  the  address  to  be  adopted,  and  the  organization  of  the  a^ 
proaching  genial  convention,  Mr.  S.  was  the  selected  chairman  of  his 
portion  of  the  party,  and  encountered  with  credit  some  of  the  leading 
orators  of  the  state.  By  the  spring  of  IB44,  it  had  become  apparent,  that 
through  the  aid  of  the  old  party  organization,  and  the  preference  of  the 
North  evinced  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  would  probably  he  the  choice  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  state.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  h«d  taken 
decided  ground  against  the  contemplated  organization  of  the  national 
convention  of  the  party,  and  its  mode  of  ascertaining  the  aense  of  the 
per^le,  and,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  they  would  not  persist  in  running 
an  independent  candidate,  even  at  the  hazard  of  the  general  party  defeat, 
which  must  inevitably  ensue.  It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Clay  would 
be  the  candidate  of  the  whig  party,  which  viewed  the  division  of  its 
opponents  with  exultation,  and  were  flushed  with  the  confident  expecta- 
tion of  an  easy  triumph.  The  danger  of  sueh  result,  and  of  the  establisb- 
mant,  through  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Clay,  of  that  great  system  of  measures 
for  the  cotMolidalion  of  power  in  the  Federal  government,  and  its  perpe- 
tuity by  the  influence  of  the  large  classes  preferred  and  compelled  by 
partial  legblation,  against  which  the  states-rights  party  of  the  South  had, 
from  the  first  origin  of  the  government,  ever  most  battled,  was  m<Mt 
sensibly  felt  and  deplored  by  that  portion  of  the  party,  when  preference 
has. been  warmly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Considerations  of 
'  princmie  and  patriotism  disposed  them  to  forego  for  a  time  the  ground  of 
opposlcivn  entertained  by  them  to  the  proposed  organization  of  the  lUf 
tionki  ^onpeqtion,  and  to  re-anite  with  the  other  portion  of  the  great 
Democratic  party  in  exposition  to  the  common  opponent  At  this  time 
foitiuiafnly  appeared  the  magnanimous  letter  of  Mr.  Calhonn,  in  effect 
withdrawing  his  name  as  a  candidate  of  the  party,  end  thus  relieving  hia 
fri'ends  from  all  imputation  of  desertion  in  again  co-operating  with  the 
rest -of  the  pany.  This  letter  was  received  in  Richmond  a  day  or  two 
before  the  meeting  of  a  Democratic  state  convention,  at  which  it  .had 
been  expected  a  lest  severe  struggle  would  occur  between  the  two  wings 
of  the  party.  Most  of  the  leading  friends  of  Mr.  Calhonn  in  the  state 
were  in  attendance,  and  on  its  receipt  met  in  oonfereoce  to  decide  oa 
the  course  they  ought  in  honor  and  in  duty  to  pursue.    The  opinion  and 
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advice  of  Mr.  S.  were  pronqitlj  and  deoidedl?  pren  to  forego,  nndei  the 
■enBe  of  the  eommon  danger,  the  minor  points  of  difference  that  separated 
tbem  fVom  ihe  rest  of  the  Oeniocratio  party,  and  to  adopt,  without  delay, 
meaaures  for  coDciliation  and  re-union,  in  aupport  of  a  common  cause 
and  a  aingle  caodidate.  In  this  viaw  he  bad  the  satisfaction  of  being 
BUBtained  by  other  leading  supportera  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  by  the  generd 
courie  of  the  meeting. 

The  result  was,  that  an  able  addresa,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Mr. 
S.  participated  with  the  moat  prominent  member  of  bis  party,  now  a  di»> 
tinguiBhed  senator  of  the  United  States,  wta  sent  forth  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  which  they  reviewed  and  sustained  the  course  that  had 
been  pursued  by  them,  and  fully  explained  the  grounds  on  which  they 
had  opposed  the  organization  and  mode  of  election  to  the  proposed  na- 
tional convention ;  but,  after  exhibiting  the  disastrous  results  which  must 
ensue  from  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  odious  Federal  system  advocated  by  the  Whigs,  concluded,  rather 
than  hazard  them,  to  lay  aside' temporarily  all  grounds  of  difference,  and 
to  unite  in  cordial  co-operation  with  their  brethren  of  the  Democratic 
family  against  the  whigs  and  tbeir  great  leader.  In  consequence  of  this 
course,  the  proceedings  of  the  state  convention,  instead  of  eshibiting  dis- 
cord and  distraction,  were  marked  by  the  utmost  harmony  and  zeal. 
Immediately  after,  to  enforce  the  principles  of  the  addresa  which  had 
been  published  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  to  induce  a  general 
concurrence  in  the  recommendation  of  union  and  co-operation  with  the 
other  wing  of  the  party,  Mr.  S.,  in  conformity  with  the  earnest  wish  of 
the  leading  friends  of  Mr.  C,  visited  many  of  the  counties  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  where  his  supporters  were  the  moat  numerous,  and  ad- 
dressed the  people.  T«  his  exertions  and  inSiience  was  greatly  due  the 
very  general  acquiescence  in  the  course  which  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
bad  adrised,  and  which  at  first  had  not  been  received  in  the  counties 
without  serious  dissatisfaction.  About  this  time  the  great  measure  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  which  had  been  originated  by  the  administration  of 
Hr.  Tyler,  began  to  engross  public  attenlion  and  interest.  All  Mr. 
Seddon's  predilections  and  principles  led  him  to  be  an  early  and  ardent 
advocate  of  this  great  acquisition,  and  in  all  the  popular  addresses  de- 
livered during  his  trip,  he  did  not  fail  earnestly  to  enforce  its  great  im- 
portance, and  the  necessity  of  union  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Democratic 
party  to  secure  iL  At  this  time  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  would  be  in  favor  of  the  annexation,'  and  the  whole  De- 
mocratic party  of  the  state  eagerly  embraced  and  committed  themselves 
to  iL  A  few  weeks  subsequently,  the  letters  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr. 
Clay  appeared  almost  simultaneously,  taking  ground  against  the  proposed 
annexation.  Indignation  and  dismay  were  doubly  felt  by  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  state,  and  for  a  time  great  uncertainty  and  iodecision  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  course  to  bo  pursued.  They  were  thoroughly  committed 
to  the  support  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  had  actually  sent  delegates  to  the 
Baltimore  convention,  under  positive  instructions  to  support  him  ;  but 
could  tfaey  consent  to  sacrifice,  for  mere  personal  preference,  a  great 
meaenre  of  national  policy  ?  With  Mr.  8.  there  was  neither  hesitancy  or 
misgiving;  he  at  once  declared  his  own  fixed  purpose,  end  his  belief  that 
snch  also  would  be  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  state,  to  sustain  no 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  who  was  not  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas.     His  resolution  animated  and  waa  sustained  bj  other  leading 
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members  or  the  Democratic  party  in  the  city.  Conferences  were  held 
for  Beveral  Boccessire  nights  among  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
central  committee,  and  otiter  leading  gentlemen  of  the  party,  and  at  all 
Mr.  S.  was  among  the  moat  earneM  and  influential  adriaers  of  deciet?e 
measures,  and  of  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  party  with  reference  to 
Hr.  Van  Buren. 

Il  was  finally  determined,  very  much  in  consequence  of  bis  decisire 
course,  that  a  series  of  resolutions,  affirming  the  determination  of  the  De- 
mocratic party  to  consider  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a  ^eat  measure 
of  its  policy,  and  advising  the  people  of  the  respective  districts  to  release 
their  delegates  to  the  approaching  National  Convention  from  their  in- 
structions to  Tote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  should  be  oflered  by  the  seni<a 
editor  of  the  Enquirer,  whose  influence  was  known  to  be  potential  in  the 
Democratic  associaUon  of  the  city,  and  go  forth  backed  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  body  whoaezeal  and  ability  had  giren  them  deserved  in- 
fluence with  the  party  throughout  the  state.  Such  resolutions  were,  a^ 
cordingly,  oflered  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  being  advocated  by  Hr.  S.,  were, 
alter  8  brief  debate,  passed  by  a  large  majority,  and  with  great  enthasiaam. 
At  the  same  time,  an  able  address  was  published  by  the  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee,  of  which  Mr.  S.  was  an  active  mepiber,  enfbrcin^  tbe 
incalculable  importance  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  and  sustaining  the 
recommendation  thai  the  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  should  be 
released  from  their  instructions  to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  recom- 
mendation met  the  cordial  approval  of  the  party  throughout  the  state,  and 
was  promptly  acted  upon.  These  manifestations  of  the  sentiment  of  ttie 
party  in  the  influential  Stale  of  Virginia,  came  at  a  most  critical  time, 
when  elements  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  consequence  of  the 
position  so  universally  assumed  by  him  oQ  the  Texas  question,  were  be- 
ginning to  be  developed  in  the  political  circles  of  Washington  and  else- 
where, and  served  to  concentrate  and  give  them  preponderating  force. 
As  is  well-known,  the  convention,  which  shortly  afterwards  asserabled  at 
Baltimore,  disregarded  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  nominated 
James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas,  as  the  candidates  of  the  party  for 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency.  Mr.  Seddon  attended  the  meeting 
-of  the  Convention,  and  while  not  a  member,  in  consequence  of  the  posi-' 
tion  taken  by  himself  and  his  friends  in  relation  to  its  organization,  by 
his  exertions  with  the  members  of  the  delegations  of  his  own  and  other 
states,  actively  contributed  to  the  happy  result  of  its  deliberations.  Sy 
the  Democratic  party,  generally,  but  especially  in  Virginia,  tlie  nomina- 
tions were  received  with  enthusiasm  and  rejoicing.  All  dissenaiooa 
and  divisions  in  the  party  were  at  once  healed,  and  every  preparatitn 
made  for  an  earnest  and  successful  canvass. 

Id  tbe  spring  of  1845,  when  the  dust  of  the  recent  Presidential  canvass 
was  still  upon  him,  Mr.  Seddon  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Twenty-Eighth  Congress,  by  the  convention  of  his  political 
friends,  fnr  his,  the  Richmond  district,  (the  Hon.  John  Winston  Jones, 
their  former  representative,  and  Speaker  of  the  previous  Congress,  having 
declined  a  re-nomination.)  He  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Johu  Miner  Botis, 
the  nomii:ee  of  the  whigs,  who  met  him  upon  every  stump,  discussing 
over  again  the  great  questions  which  had  occupied  the  public  mind  of 
Virginia  in  the  preceding  Presidential  struggle.  The  writer  questiom* 
whether  the  political  history  of  the  Union  presents  another  case,  in  which 
measures  and  principles  were  so  tboronghly  and  ably  discassed  before  tbe 
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people  in  %  CongreMiooal  electioo — the  euid id atei  being  both  men  of  re- 
markable ability  and  energy,  and  the  popular  mind  being,  in  that  district, 
Blill  under  the  strain  of  the  eicitemeut  which  ewept  ofer  the  country  du- 
ring the  fall  just  passed.  The  contest  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Mr. 
Seddon,  who,  contrary  lo  the  expectations  of  his  most  earnest  and  best 
informed  friends,  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority,  in  that  decided 
federal  district 

Shortly  afler  this  election,  Mr.  8.  was  united  in  matrimony  to  Miss 
Sally,  the  daughter  of  the  late  James  Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Halifax  County, 
Va.,  a  young  lady  distinguished  for  her  excellent  sense  and  information, 
and  for  possessing,  in  a  high  degree,  those  qualities  which  render  the 
Virginian  lady  bo  eroiuently  a  lady.  On  repairing  to  Washington  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatires,  l^r.  S.  soon  became  known  as 
one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  that  states-rights  school  of  politics,  of  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  is  recognized  as  the  great  leader.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  legislation,  and  at  the  first  session  delivered  the 
speech  upon  the  contest  for  the  seat  from  Florida,  between  Messrs. 
Brokenborough  and  Cabell,  npon  which  the  writer  believes  the  result  to 
have  turned ;  the  question  having  been  settled  in  favor  of  Mr.  B.,  the 
friendof  our  subject.  Ere  that  session  ended,  Mr.  Seddon  also  delivered 
a  very  effective  speech  upon  "  the  bill  to  protect  'American  citizens  in 
Oregon,"  the  question  upon  which  the  great  Oregon  debate  transpired,  in 
which  he  maintained  with  consummate  ability  the  view  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion taken  by  those  ofhis  peculiar  school  of  republicanism  ;  throwing  his 
weight  against  giving  the  notice  for  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupa- 
tion to  Britain,  of  course.  He  also  spoke  at  length  on  the  revenue  bill 
of  1846,  taking  the  free  trade  ground,  and  arguing  with  equal  power 
against  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. 

At  the  ensuing  session,  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Davis,  catling  on  the 
President  for  information  concerning  the  establishment  temporarily,  of  a 
civil  government  in  Mexico,  Mr,  Seddon  also  addressed  the  House  in 
an  elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  defended  the  action  of  the  administra- 
tion in  this  connection  with  convincing  force  ;  holding  that  the  President 
had  not  overstepped  the  bounds  of  the  legitimate  authority  over  the 
conquered  territory,  which  vested  in  him,  under  the  laws  of  nations,  as 
the  representative  of  the  conquering  government.  The  close  of  the 
Twenty-Ninth  Congress,  it  will  be  remembered,  found  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
his  friends  arranged  in  some  degree  of  hostility  to  the  sdministration, 
growing  out  of  their  difference  upon  the  Oregon  question  mainly.  Though 
Mr.  S.  was  well  known  at  home  to  coincide  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  this 
interruption  of  cordial  relations  with  the  late  President,  so  great  was  his 
personol  popularity,  that  he  was  promptly  re-nominated  for  Congress; 
the  convention  at  thesametime  taking  care  to  adopt  a  series  of  resolutions 
intended  to  intimate,  that  though  preferring  to  adhere  to  him  as  their 
standard  bearer,  the  Democracy  of  the  district  did  not  endorse  his  views 
wherein  they  conflicted  with  those  of  the  mass  of  the  party  in  Congress. 
On  being  notitied  of  the  action  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Seddon  promptly 
repaired  t>efore  them,  and  delivered  a  speech  of  great  power  upon  the 
points  in  issue  between  them,  and  announcing  his  sense  of  the  obiigslions 
resting  upon  him,  not  lo  accept  the  nomination  unless  the  convention 
would  consent  to  re-consider  their  action  upon  the  resolutionsin  question, 
which  be  regarded  as  leaving  room  for  an  implied  ceusaie  upon  his  Coo- 
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freoNoiuJ  course.  Ab  tho  feeling  betirMn  tb«  two  wings  of  the  pirty 
then  ran  very  high  in  Virginia,  the  anti-Calhoun  wing,  whicfa  wu  ma 
largely  in  the  majority  in  the  conreDtion,  as  throaghout  tbe  district  and 
state,  declined  re-considering  their  coarse  apon  ttte  points  mooted  ;  which 
compelled  Mr.  Seddon  to  decline.  Mr.  Walter  D.  Laake,  of  Ooocbland, 
baring  then  been  nominated  in  hia  stead,  was  beUeo  bj  Mr.  Botts,  hj  aa 
orerwbelmiiig  majority. 

During  tbe  term  of  this  Congress,  9fr.  Seddon  applied  himself  with 
renewed  energy  to  the  practice  of  his  profemion,  tboagh  he  was  compelled 
by  declining  health  to  repair  to  the  more  genial  clime  of  Louisiana,  where 
he  remained  for  a  season,  returning  much  inrigorated.  In  the  last  Preai- 
dential  canvass  he  waa  found  battling  for  the  Democracy,  wherever,  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  fight  was  hottest,  and  shortly  after  its  doae  he  was  again  callad 
on  to  represent  his  party,  and  defend  their  principles  in  the  ensuing  Coa- 
greasional  canvass,  having  been  nominated  by  the  district  convcBtion  with- 
out even  the  form  of  an  (position.  Having  in  this  struggle  to  uuitend 
g;aiDat  two  opponents,  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Botts,  and  CbarTea  Carter  Lee, 
sq.,  in  place  of  one,  he  met  them  at  various  places,  and  discussed  be- 
fore the  people,  alt  the  great  questions  dividing  parties.  Mr.  Botts,  it 
will  be  remembered,  represented  the  Clay,  or  Ultra-Whig  party,  and  Mr. 
Lee,  the  Taylor  Whig  interest  in  the  district.  This  canvass  ended  in  his 
election,  by  a  majority  over  tbe  vote  for  both  hia  <^^>onents  combined, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  state. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  Mr.  Seddon  has  only 
taken  occasion  to  address  the  House  once,  in  a  speech  on  the  action  (^ 
the  present  executive  in  relatiou  to  Califcvnia,  in  which  he  made  what 
public  men  generally  at  Washington  regard  as  the  strongest  argument 
OS  yet  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  against  the  legality  and  pro- 
priety of  the  policy  of  the  administration,  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  State  G-overnroent  formed  in  California.  The  writer  regrets  thai 
the  too  great  length  to  which  this  sketch  is  already  drawn,  preclades  him 
from  quoting  copiously  from  this  effort,  so  replete  with  sound  conserva- 
tive states-rights  doctrine — which  should  be  inculcated  into  every  Ameri- 
can heart  and  mind,  if  we  are  destined  still  further  to  increase  our  terri- 
torial limits. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Seddon  is,  as  graceful  and  impressive  in  manner,  as 
he  is  effective  as  a  reasoner ;  while  he  speaks  the  English  language  irith 
as  much  good  taste  and  purity  as  he  writes  it,  which  is  an  accomplish- 
ment rarely  possessed  by  our  public  men,  he  is  by  no  means  wanting  in 
that  fervor  of  expression,  which  is  a  most  attractive  feature  of  American 
oratory.  No  other  member  enjoys  more  of  the  respect  and  confidence  <^ 
the  House,  without  which,  the  brightest  talents  are  of  little  avail  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the  defence  of  measures  of  great  or 
small  importance.  As,  according  to  the  Virginia  custom,  the  competent 
and  improving  member  is  required  to  serve  his  district  for  mnny  years, 
his  character  as  a  man,  and  a  states-rights  republican  of  tbe  first  ordtr  of 
ability,  will  probably  secure  to  Mr.  Seddon  a  long  continuance  in  public 
life;  until,  indeed,  his  reputation  shall  become  as  firmly  established 
thronghout  the  Union,  as  it  is  in  his  own  state,  where  the  standard,  bj 
which  statesmen  are  tried,  is  proverbially  high. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  HEVIEV. 

HoHST  hu  cootiimej  tafj  abnndantiliiririgthe  month,  Rltbimgh  a  mora  ac- 
tive dem'HDd  hHB  ipraug  up,  and  the  cjuantitf  of  good  paper  oSeriag  has  increaa- 
ed>  The  "  lines"  of  the  chattered  baake  are  full,  but  thej  diaconat  freelf 
'dieir receipts.  The-aupplies  of  specie,  the  upect  of  exchanges,  witb  the  ^e- 
nerel  prospect  abroad,  are  such  as  to  encourage  confidence  and  enterprise. 
Out  «f  duors  the  mpplj  of  first'Clsss  paper  is  not  large,  trot  lesa  known  paper 
ie  abundant.  The  demand  for  the  fonner  is  equal  to  the  supply,  verj  httia 
fpta  better  than  7  per  cent. ;  abort  dates,  6  a  8  per  cent.  ;  long  B  a  13 ;  on 
•tocks  at  call,  4  a  6  per  cent.  The  snpply  of  Eastern  corporation  paper  ia 
large  ;  raikoad  aeceptanrea  8  a  10  per  cant.  The  exchange  market  was  ac- 
Itre  and  the  remittances  le^'Re.  but  the  snpply  of  bills  very  considerable,  and  th« 
vmtes  Iclosed  at  a  decline.  The  larger  portion  of  the  sales  were  at  8i  a  dj,  bnt 
«ood  produce  bills  were  had  at  7  per  cent.,  while  leading  drawers  asked  B|. 
Francs  were  less  firm  at  5  30  a  5  32i ;  guilders  391  a  391 ;  ni  dollars,  771  a 
771 ',  Marcs  Bstico,  34}  a  35.  The  amount  of  stocks  remitted  has  been  quite 
large,  and  it  ia  a  feature  of  those  remittaDces  that  they  go  direct  to  the  Contioeot 
Id  ftillilment  of  special  orders  for  investment.  The  political  clouds  that  begin 
again  to  gather,  admonish  the  aagacioua  of  safe  investmenlB.  The  amount  of 
specie  in  the  Assistant  Treaaniy  has  reached  4,3S&,2'10,  but  the  amount  in 
tank  Taulcs  does  not  diminish.  At  the  Philadelphia  mint  gold  certificate  No.  585 
ia  pajabla.  All  mines  seem  to  be  proli5c.  The  amount  of  silver,  in  bars  and 
coins,  exported  from  Mexico  lest  jear,  was  $30,000,000,  most  of  which  went 
to  England,  and  was  iheace  exported  to  the  Cootiaent — ^a  verj  coosidarabie  pro- 
portion going  into  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  France,  swelling  the  reserve  to  an 
VDuaoal  amount. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  the  gold  productions  of  that  wonderful  coantrfwere 
Crst  discoTeT«d,  and  about  one  since  any  considerable  quantities  reached  this  mar- 
ket. At  that  time  the  excitement  ran  very  high,  and  the  wildest  expectatlona 
wera  indulged  as  to  the  receipts  and  their  probable  effects  upon  this  market. 
The  lapse  of  a  year  has  somewhat  sobered  the  views  of  tba  most  sanguine,  el- 
thongb  the  first  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  the  metaU  are  not  only  confirmed 
but  known  to  have  been  slightly  under-estimated.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however, 
that  abundant  as  the  gold  nndonbtedly  is,  that  the  hardships  of  obtaining  it  and 
the  hoards  of  the  climate  which  surround  it,  couoteract  in  a  very  great  degree 
the  eagerness  with  which  it  is  sought.  A  Inrge  amount  of  capital  in  various 
shapes,  has  left  the  Atlantic  States,  in  the  possession  of  many  thousand  people, 
and  the  reflux  of  the  tide  has  now  commenced  in  something  like  earnest.  The 
following  ctlicial  retuma  will  show  the  degree  in  which  Che  receipts  of  the  metsis 
increase  at  the  mint.  The  gold  first  received  at  Ibe  mint  was  via  Boston,  in 
Dec.  1848,  and  the  progtvn  has  been  as  follows: 


At  Phflsd^idiiL  AlNsvOrUuL  ToUL 

In  1848 $...44,177  09 4*.177  00 

To  Sept.  184!l,8mo. 1,696,443  07 175.918  73 1,892.861  HO 

To  Jbb.  1880,  4  mo 3.784,986  93 489,161  S7 4,074,148  50 

ToMar.  lS,'ai" 3,949,393  00 1,339,046  00 5,188,142  00 


Tonl $9,175,000  0«  $1,904,129  00  111,379,139  00 

The  increase  is  very  rapid  ;  thns,  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  months,  nearly 
one  half  the  only  amount  officially  reported  at  the  mints  has  come  to  hand.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  one  third  of  this  sam  ia  in 
piivate  hands,  not  yet  sent  to  the  mint  in  conieqnenco  of  the  grvat  delay  which 

Toi,.  xm.^-KO.  cxui.  6     ^  . 
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die  operotian  of  as^aj  and  coinage  requireg.  The  receipta  in  the  Fnitetl  StaMa 
are  therefore  in  round  nnmben  $15, 000,000.  of  which  nearly  ooe  half,  say 
S7,000|000,  hfls  been  realized  aiuce  Jannar;.  When  we  reflect  that  this  apede 
ia  a  direct  addition  to  the  rooney  of  the  coantry,  and  not  conauniable  goods,  lia- 
ble to  be  eaten  sod  dreok  and  wore  out,  as  ia  the  ease  with  most  all  other  pro,- 
ductiona  received  in  exchange  for  our  products — that  it  ia  a  pemumenl  creatioD 
of  wealth — we  are  to  consider  that  its  cinitinuaiice  willaooa  prodnce  very  mariled 
conaeqaencBB,  ' 

NotwiciistaodiDg  the  large  importationa  of  mercbandize  for  the  spring  trada, 
the  dispoaitioD  to  hold  domestic  goods,  the  demands  for  public  works,  ths 
amounta  absorbed  in  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco  and  lioseed  oil,  together  with  the 
manifest  speculation  in  real  estate  and  the  incipient  movemeat  in  stocks,  capitkl 
coDtinnea  at  this  moment  tinusually  abundant  in  quantity  knd  low  it)  rent  Tbia 
extraordinary  Btate  of  afiairs  evinces,  in  connection  with  the  large  demands  which 
faaTo  been  made  upon  New  York  for  capital  in  the  last  fire  years,  a  veiy  rapid 
aiKinmulation  <^  means.  The  demands  of  the  GoTernmeot  tor  means  wilb 
which  to  prosecute  the  Uexicait  war,  fell  to  a  very  considerable  extant  Upon 
New  York  city,  and  the  stock  so  issued  bac  since  concentrated  rapkUy  at  this 
prnnt,  BB  seen  in  the  tollowing  £gm'es : 

Jan.  1849.  Jaly,  1BA9.  Jan.  1850. 

Principal  held #34,080,130 $29,338,730 $35,108,170 

Intereatpud 730,138 817,540 1,013,331 

A  portion  of  this  interest  is  paid  here  on  foreign  account;  but  in  a  single  year 
it  will  be  seen  orer  eleven  millions  ^ill  be  drawn  to  this  point.  The  demands 
for  capital  for  other  purposes  have  also  been  very  nnusual  in  the  past  five  years, 
more  particularly  for  building  ships,  houses  and  railroads.  For  the  latter  item, 
'  some  $35,000,000  has  been  paid,  mostly  to  the  Hudson  end  Erie  roads-  ,Tbe 
following  table  will  show  the  number  of  honses  and  the  tonnage  built  in  New- 
York  for  two  periods  of  five  years,  together  with  the  taxes  paid  and  iminigraats 


HoBHt.  Ton»(s.  CllfTuM.  ,_ 

1940-44.. ..S,31S 86,381 $1,400,000" 303.387 

1B4S 1,980 39,343 S.09S,S43 83,960 

ia4« 1,910 33,353 3,630,759 115,930 

1847 1,833 50,984 3,803,7S1 166,110 

1848 1,191 68,434 3,709,435 191,909 

1B49 1,495 44,104 3,751,510 334,371 

Total  5y'rs..8,339   ,  330,137  (12,661,398  760)480 

The  style  of  houses  and  stores  built  latterly  much  exceeds  in  costliness  that 
of  former  yeats,  and  it  is  probable  that,  although  convenient  houses,  with  the 
"improvements,"  can  be  built  for  leas  money  than  formerly  iA  respect  of  showi- 
ness,  yet  the  average  cost  is  higher.  Of  the  149S  houses  bnilt  inl649,  only  81 
were  lesa  than  two  stories.  At  an  average  cost  of  SQ,S00  each,  the  cost  for  tfaa 
five  years  would  be  $30,997,500.  The  tonnage  built  in  the  city  may  be  averaged 
at  the  rate  of  $50,  although  some  of  it  cost  ^00  per  ton.  At  this  rate  for  five 
years,  the  capital  so  absorbed  would  be  $11,306,350,  Those  two  iieraa  will  bs 
$32,303,850,  which,  added  to  the  $70,000,000  loaned  the  Government  and  rail- 
roads, makes  $102,03S,350  converted  into  Gsed  capital  in  Svo  years,  leavioa 
floating  capital  more  abundant  than  ever,  while  the  taxes  on  this  capital,  it  wonla 
appear,  hare  doubled.  It  has  also  been  the  case  that  a  demand  equal  to 
$10,000,000  for  capital  for  California  has  been  felt.  Thus,  at  the  latest  dataa 
there  were  in  San  Francisco  117,000  American  tona.  Of  this,  probably.  90,000 
was  from  New- York.  The  old  pathet  Oxford,  759  tons,  lately  told  for  that 
market  for  $35,000,  or  $30  per  too,  at  which  rate'  the  whole  tonnage  would  ba 
$3,700,000,  and  the  cargoes  would  be  worth,  probably,  $9,000,000,  making 
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Sll<700,000 ;  bat,  iDoamoch  u  Dearly  that  mm  hu  b«en  received  in  gold, 
the  capital  baa  been  replaced,  while  moBt  of  the  sbip«  nill  retura. 

This  great  improrsmeiit  in  oar  meanB  may  be  attributed,  first,  to  a  complete 
recoTery  from  that  ipeculatiTe  ferer  which  ia  former  yean  iodueed  pea|jle  to 
trade  and  coDsame  rather  than  to  labor  and  pnidnce.  There  baa  been  io  tb» 
last  &ye  years  a  larger  anraber  of  people  productively  employed  io  the  United 
States  than  ever  before,  and  their  productions  have  profitably  accnmulated  id 
the  cities.  Thene  productions  have  been  aided  by  the  capital  broueht  by  imm:> 
grants  from  Evrope.  OF  these  there  arrived  of  aliens  at  the  port  of  New- York, 
in  1839,  220.788  ;  of  these,  the  cotniDisiionBrs  report  3G,000  as  paupers,  leB*> 
hig  184,788  possessed  of  meatis.  K  ciamber  of  these  were  danbtleu  assisted 
by  friends  already  hare.  It  may  be  estimated  that  150,000  had  an  average  of 
tlOO  each,  making  215,000.000,  or.  for  the  five  years,  600,000  persons,  with 
(60,000,000,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  was  expended  along  the  great  a*e- 
nnee  leading  to  the  West.  It  has  also  been  the  case  that  less  capital  has  been 
kwt  by  means  of  reckless  credits  to  non-prodaeera  than  formerly.  The  whol» 
loachiDety  of  credit  of  those  yean  was  a  severe  tax  upon  active  ca[iitBl.  At 
least  9100,000,000  was  speot  in  the  establiahment  of  banks  that  were  to  pay 
•Dormoni  dividends. 

Among  the  most  gratifpog  changes  which  have  been  made  in  respect  of  the 
enploynient  of  capital,  is  to  be  conetdered  the  progress  which  maniifiictnres,  par- 
ticnlarly  of  cotton,  are  making  in  the  soDtfaEm  and  western  country.  In  for- 
mer years,  capital  ran  Into  banks,  which  only  promoted  specalation  and  eztrava- 
noce;  it  ia  now  more  directly  emptoyed  in  productive  purposes.  Within  the 
fast  twenty  years  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the  economy  and  facility 
with  which  coal -engendered  ateam  can  be  applied  to  mannfactnring  purposes. 
In  that  period,  not  only  have  improvements  in  the  "  science  of  the  steam-engine" 
enabled  the  engineer  to  extract  double  the  motive  power  for  thr  same  quanti^ 
of  fuel,  but  discoveries  of  [be  supplies  of  thelatter  and  the  means  of  transporting 
)t  hare  reduced  its  cost  one-half,  thereby  placing  four  times  the  power  at  the 
command  of  the  manafactarerfrom  a  given  expense  of  fuel.  This  great  change 
in  the  motive  power  has  been  accompanied  by  others  of  an  important  character 
ID  all  that  appertains  to  "  miUs  ;"  and  the  result  is,  that  "  mill  aites"  and  "  water 
power,"  which  once  were  considered  indispensable  to  successful  operations,  gra- 
dually fell  in  importance  to  the  level  of  steam,  and  have  now  so  far  sunk  behw 
it  as  to  make  the  latter  in  almost  all  caaea  preferable.  At  the  tirst  glance,  it 
would  seem  to  be  of  little  importance  to  the  public  at  large,  whether  steam  or 
water  drove  its  mills;  bot  a  little  reflection  shows  it  to  beef  the  lirst  importance. 
With  water-power,  New-England  possesses  in  its  tumbling  streams,  amid  ste- 
rile and  profitless  acres,  not  only  immense  w(?alth,  but  a  monopoly  so  rigid  as  to 
compel  the  trausportation  of  the  raw  material  from  the  most  distant  points  to  ila 
•eaportt,  to  be  conveyed  by  its  railroads  to  the  favorable  points  whence  the  goods  are 
to  be  conveyed  thousands  of  miles  for  coDsamptbn.  The  eipenso  of  all  this  was 
the  tribute  paid  by  the  conanmera  to  the  industry  of  New-England,  put  in  motion 
by  its  "  water  power."  She  was  not.  however,  satisfied  that  her  ships  enjoyed 
tte  freights  and  her  merchants  the  profils ;  bnt  she  wished  to  add  still  more  to 
her  manufacturing  gains,  by  excluding  foreign  competition  by  means  of  a  high 
tariff.  Her  evidently  increasing  wealth  stimulated  emulation,  and  the  discovery 
of  almost  nnmberless  coal-beds  throughoot  the  country,  at  a  moment  when  the 
capacity  of  these  to  rival  '*  water  power"  became  manifest,  produced  a  new  era 
in  the  manufacturing  history  of  the  country.  Factories  are  now  not  confined  to 
certain  streams,  where  villages  and  towns  mnst  be  baitt  up  to  shelter  the  ope^ 
lativea.  They  can  be  erected  almost  at  any  poiipt  or  in  any  city  where  tabor  Is 
abundant,  waiting  to  be  employed.  To  the  infinite  horror  of  the  manufacturing 
moDopotlata,  "the  loom  is  coming  to  the  side  of  the  crop"  in  a  manner  which 
they  little  anticipated,  when  they  employed  their  long-eared  trumpeters  to 
preach  the  necessity  of  it.  A  large  quantity  of  the  outlay  of  manufacturing  pajn- 
■tal,  and  consequently  of  the  expense  of  production,  was  applied  to  the  constntc- 
tictt  of  dwelliDga  tot  operatives,  since  none  bat  those  required  Ihem  in  the  imgb- 
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borhood  of  wtfer  poirar.  To  sach  TiltagBB,  etml,  enttoa,  ud  tU  mppKM  wm« 
to  be  coDTeyed  at  cost  of  tmuportation  ;  bat  stcBni  ia  located  evarjwhtn — par- 
tienlarl;  where  cool,  cotton,  hooaeH  and  labor,  are  noM  abundant,  and  of  caiirs» 
is  TQogt  auccesafnl  where  theae  adfaotana  are  ■□  the  faigheat  ds^ee  comMned. 
Thus,  the  MawBcbnsetta  Conipwif  at  Lowell,  raniuiig  4&,730  apindlaa,  coats  ■• 
fclkiwa  per  annnm : 

Coal,  2,700  tonH,  at  S5 $13,50» 

Wood,  100  cords,  $6 -      500- 

Charcoal  3,000  baahelR.  10  ceota ■    -   ^     •       HW 

Freight,  2,700  tons  coal,  Boston  to  Lowell,  $1  35  -         -        -         -    3.375 

Total  fbel IT-STfr 

lUnt,  water  power 10,00(^ 

Total  fuel  asdwatwpawar  -        .        .       .        -       .        SS7,576 

Now,  at  CanDoltoB,  IndiaBO,  coal  at  tbe  nilla  coats  60  eents  per  ten,  uaatead 
of  $6  25,  and  cottoQ  an  average  of  one  cent  lesa,  or,  on  a  mill  of  10,000  apiodlea, 
which  will  D»e  1.800,000  psnoda  per  anna  m,  $30,000.  Thus,  auch  a  mill,  in 
dimiiiished  coalof  foel  and  cotton,  will  save  S3O,00O,  or  10  per  cent,  en  the  capi- 
tal, BB  compared  with  a  Lowell  water-power;  and,  forthermere,  it  will  pradue« 
4,S0O,00O  7 ardg  of  doth — saj  No.  14  Bheetioga — which  they  can  sell  at  i  par 
cent,  a  yard  leu  tteo  Lowell  gooda  will  eoat  at  the  West,  and  jec  realize  i  per 
ceot.  them selvce  more  than  the  Lowell  mannfactDrer  oblaioa,  makiiig  32,500  in 
their  pro&ts.  The  aame  general  resnlte  are  obtaioed  in  all  aonthera  and  weatem 
■ectioiis ;  but  above  and  beyond  thig,  the  cotton  which  reache*  the  aontheni  mill 
liaa  not  onlr  leas  of  expeuae.  but  of  waste  and  detention  attached  to  it.  It  wiD 
be  delivered  dlean,  and  not  travel-BtaiQed.  The  efTect  of  this  is  alreadj  Tery 
marked  in  the  goods  produced  at  the  Sonth  Carotiaa  and  Georpa  mills.  The 
effect  of  manufactoring  at  the  South  must  be  an  immenae  aaving,  in  a  gsoer^ 
point  of  view.  Thua  the  cotton,  from  the  moment  the  bolls  open  until  it  ii  spun, 
undergoes  a  continued  proceaa  of  waste.  Id  the  field,  a  cooaidenible  portion  i» 
thrown  out,  sinled  and  al^ued.  In  the  ginning  process  much  necessary  waste  i» 
enstained;  and  when  the  bags  begin  to  moTe,  the  gronnd,  asit  were,i8  lieptwhita 
with  their  contenta  along  the  muddy  conntry  loada  to  the  sea-ports,  where  aanip- 
ling,  repacking  and  mnd,  make  further  inroads,  both  on  quantity  and  qnality ; 
the  unnacQseery  waste,  from  all  these  operations,  cannot  be  put  down  atlesstfaaa 
ten  percent  which,  on  such  a  crop  as  thatoflatit  year,  araoDntBIol30,000,000lbe• 
Wo^th  had  it  been  carefully  aaved  ;  at  present  prices,  6fUen  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  or  enough  to  pay  the  whole  freight  earned  by  northern  ahipa 
in  its  transportation  ;  or  if,  aa  would  have  been  the  case  at  the  North,  invested 
in  manufacture,  it  woold  have  furnished  the  capital  to  set  in  motion  more  spindle* 
than  exist  at  the  North.  This  tact  has  been  diswvered ;  and  with  the  growth 
of  factories  at  the  South,  a  greater  degree  of  thrift  will  manifest  itself,  lending  to 
■ccnmulate  capital,  or  the  means  of  more  snccessful  iodostry.  The  northern 
aectioQ  has  donbtlesa,  op  to  thb  moment,  had  the  fnlt  advent^  af  water-power 
and  the  profits  of  transportation.  By  a  transfer  of  the  coarser  febricatioos  to  ths 
South,  the  North  will  be  driven  to  the  prodaction  of  finer  descriptioDS,  on  whioii 
tte  profit  will  be  nltimately  ns  great  to  the  manofactorer,  but  the  earnings  of 
forwarders  far  less.  In  relation  to  labor  at  Lowell,  it  is  a  singolar  fact  tbu 
the  chamcter  of  the  population  is  almost  entirely  changed ;  that  is  to  say,  immi- 
nrint  Irish  have  almost  altogether  supplanted  American  girls  in  the  &cbiries. 
The  supply  of  Isbor  from  this  source  is  open  to  one  section  of  ihe  UnioD  aa  well 
M  to  another,  sod  protectionists  are  famished  with  this  problem;  If  Ibe  protect- 
ive aystem  of  England  failed  to  procnre  the  employment  of  conotless  nuoabere 
there,  who  find  it  nard  under  oar  low  toriS,  which  is  the  beat  conaenatioafi  dto: 
rights  of  labor  I 
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POLITICAL  MISCELLANY. 


Ukmm  MeETina  in  New-Toiut. — jAitn  K.  Padlbiss.— It  ii  known  that 
New- York  iDvariably  RendB  Democratic  mcmberB  lo  the  NHtionel  Congmsi, 
wfaeD  the  party  ie  uadivided  by  treasoD  among  iti  woold-be  memberB.  At  the 
«lectioD  of  the  preaent  memben  of  CoDgreas,  as  welt  ob  of  the  presaot  Legisla- 
tare.  taowerer,  th«  defectioD  of  tbe  Van  Burenilea,  added  to  the  falsehoods  dr- 
culated  in  relation  to  General  Taylor  and  hia  policy,  defeated  the  Democratic 
candidetea.  Thus,  tlie  aaaarHfice  that  those  in  office  Bboold  not  be  disturbed,  in- 
duced the  office-hoidere  in  New-Vorfc  to  paralyse  every  moTement  of  the  De- 
mocratic party  towards  action.  Many  olhera  were  mombers  of  lbs  general 
committee  of  the  ci^and  counn;  and  wfaile'vociferatiag  in  faTOr  of  the  Demo- 
cracy, took  especial  good  care  that  there  ^ould  be  no  efficient  action  toward! 
«n  effective  organizatioii  that  might  defeat  General  Taylor.  At  the  same  time, 
the  adherents  of  Mr.  Van  Bnt^D  openly  followed  him  inio  the  oppositioa 
nuka  ;  and  die  followen  of  General  Taylor  everywhere  avowed  him 
to  be  in  &Tor  of  the  absurd  Wilmot  Proviso.  Tbt^se  three  distinct  cheats  it 
was  which  elected  General  Taylor,  and  g^ve  New- York  a  whig  leglalature  and 
Congressienal  delegatioo.  Ail  of  these  obtained  tbeir  places  on  false  pre- 
tencea,  and  are  now  admittedly  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  frauds.  Tbe  follow 
ing  iostructlTC  scene  took  place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Match  13> 

The  Rod.  Mr.  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  than  whom  no  more  able  defender  of 
natioaal  Democracy  and  geoaine  Republicanism  treads  the  balls  of  CoDgresa,  in 
cammeotitig  upon  tbe  causea  which  had  produced  the  present  di&lcultiea  upon 
HiO  alavery  question,  said  tbcy  resulted  froo^the  double   dealing  of  the  whig 

Erty,  who  Tepreseoted  General  Taylor  at  the  North  as  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot 
■oviso,  and  at  tbe  South  as  tbe  friend  of  oon-iDtervention.  The  Senator  from 
New- York  (Mr.  Seward)  among  others,  had  pledged  Geueral  Taylor  not  to 
•eto  the  proviso. 

"Mr.  Seward  denied  that  he  bad  pledged  General  Taylor  to  anything;  hehad 
Idd  Iht  ^wpU  in  his  ataU  thai  he  believed  General  Taylor  tamld  not  veto  Hit 
pTovito,  tf  introduced  into  a  hill  by  Congress." 

Mr.  Donglaas  said  it  amoanted  to  the  same  thing,  and  aahed  Mr.  Seward  y 
Qeneral  Taylor  eould  have  j  eneined  the  vote  of  iVeuj-  York  if  th«  people  there  had 
mol  agreed leUh  him  ist  relation  to  theprobabU  action  of  Qm.  Tayhr,  if  AeettdT 

Mr.  9ewsrd  replied  in  tbe  negative. 

Mr.Doiig)aM,inreeumine.  said — '■  Tbe  reaull  was.  that  the pAipfe were  cA«afAl> 
The  Legialatnre  of  New-York  was  carried  by  Whigs  in  consequence  of  the 
cheat;  and  Mr.  Seward  bad  been  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  Unitad  StatM 
bjr  that  Lnpaktare,  H  a/nftfo/'tAe  cheat." 

Thii  is  vndonbtedly  tme.  Tbe  presence  of  tbe  whole  whig  delegation  at 
Waabington  is  a  fraud,  and  no  peraon  endowed  with  priociptes  of  common  hon- 
es^ woald,  like  Mr.  Seward,  retain  bis  seat  after  admitting  it  to  be  tbe  result 
of  &and.  Had  those  frends  not  been  eommiued,  there  would,  aa  Mr.  Seward 
confeaaes,  have  been  aii  Democnta  instead  of  six  Whifjs  in  the  House  from 
New- York,  which  wonld  have  wade  a  Democratic  majority  so  decided  as  to 
have  avoided  all  the  delair  of  electing  a  Speaker,  and  deprived  the  whole  free- 
soil  disunion  faction  of  its  power  for  evil.  The  same  frauds  which  elected 
those  men  also  elected  tbe  Whig  legislature  which,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Seward, 
carried  out  the  fraud  in  the  United  States  Senate.  That  legislature  then  sat 
sixty  days,  doing  no  bnaineae  whatever  except  passing-  resolutions  instructing  the 
CoDgreasionBl  delegation  to  vote  for  the  Wilmot  Proviao.  Tbe  passage  of  that 
leac&tioD  coat  Ibe  State  934,000;  and  the  day  it  waa  telegraphed  to  Waahintf- 
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ton,  tlie  npTy  came  that  the  delegation  would  pay  do  BtteotioD  to  ib  TIuw 
■isty  dajB  of  time,  and  $34,00p  of  the  people's  moDoy,  had  b«BD  aqtuoderod  by 
a  haudnleot  delegaCiOD  on  the  raoat  abaard  raaolntiona  orer  pused.  Thna  bd 
editor  of  tha  BipreM  newapaper  waa  elected,  on  falae  preteoeas,  to  repreunt 
one-fourth  of  the  City  of  New-York  io  Congreaa.  An  editor  of  the  CoDiier 
and  Enquirer  waa  elected  alao>  on  false  pretences,  to  represent  ana  aixteenth  of 
dte  city  in  AMembly.  He,  with  others  similarly  sitaated,  apenda  (34,000  ind 
eizty  days  in  the  concocting  of  resolutions,  ioBtructing  Mr.  Brooks  in  regard  to 
bia  Congressional  duty,  preteoding  that  be  repreaenta  the  people. 

The  split  in  the  democratic  party,  by  nhich  the  ivhigs  had  profited  ao  tancht 
eoabling  the  Tribune  and  Mr.  Seward  to  elect  a  alave-holding  whig  President, 
was  kept  aliTe  by  those  who  had  held  .oflice  under  General  Taylor.  Od  tbe 
9th  of  Febmary,  the  Democratic  General  Committee  of  New-York  held  a 
meeting  at  Tammany  Hall,  and  pssaed  resolutions,  which  were  contained  in 
our  March  number,  denouncing  by  name  the  Whig  and  Van  Baren  pretended 
Democrats,  and  calling  a  meeting  to  denonnce  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The 
meeting  so  called  'was  broken  up  by  a  band  of  ■'  fighting  men,"  pugilists,  aod 
others,  beaded  by  a  person  who,  formerly  attached  to  the  Democratic  party, 
abandoned  it  during  the  election,  and  canvassed  for  General  Taylor.  The  funds 
for  the  disturbers,  as  well  as  for  that  canvessi  were  generally  understood  to  hava 
been  furnished  by  certain  Whig  politicians  formerly  connected  with  "pipe  lay- 
ing." The  agency  of  General  Taylor's  cabinet  in  the  matter  ia  indicated  in  an 
arrangement,  which  was  made  shortly  after  Uie  disturbaiice,  of  the  appointment 
of  Qie  leader  of  the  riotera  as  bearer  of  despatches  to  California.  A  union 
demoDStration,  in  Goppcrt  of  Mr.  Clay's  position,  was  held  at  about  the  same 
time ;  and  it  waa  important  to  the  Whig  wire  pullers  that  the  Democratic  meet- 
ing should  be  finistrated ;  while  the  Van  Buren  wing  of  the  Whig  free-aoil  party 
were  interested  in  preventing  an  expose  of  free-soil  weakness  among  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  On  tbe  25 th  February,  the  meeting  was  re-organized  with  such 
precautions  as  prevented  any  disturbance,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  those  free-aoil 
disunionisla, who,  represented  by-the  N.York  Evening  Post,  constitute  one  wing 
of  the  Seward  party.  The  meeting  whs  ably  addressed  by  James  T.  Brady, 
Esq.,  and  other  sonnd  Democrats.  The  nble  tetters  of  Senators  Dickinson  and 
Cass  on  that  occaaion,  breathing  the  most  national  patriotism,  hare  been  laid  be- 
fore the  public.  The  following,  from  the  Hon.  James  K.  Paulding,  was  re- 
ceived by  tbe  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  after  the  meeting.  ItvriU 
address  itself  to  the  hearts  of  all  Democrats  in  ail  sections  of  our  glorious  Uniun: 

Byde  Park,  Dutckesi  GmTUy.MartAUIh,  1850. 

GEKTLzmH  ! — Owing  to  some  accident,  I  did  not  receive  your  invitation  to 
address  the  meeting  of  which  you  constituted  a  committee,  in  time  CD  attend, 
bad  other  circumstances  permitted.  Before  I  could  reply  to  it,  I  saw  by  tho 
papers,  that  the  meeting  bad  been  interrupted  by  the  iotmsion  of  diaorderly 
persons,  and  those  by  whom  it  was  called,  violently  ejected. 

Since  then  I  have  been  prevented  from  replyin^fto  your  invitation  by  baving 
one  of  the  fingers  on  my  right  hand  disabled;  but  having  seen  the  proueedinn 
of  another  meeting,  called  for  a  similar  purpose,  in  which  yon  participated,  1 
deem  it  a  fit  occasion  to  express  my  acknowledgments  for  your  kind  attentioD, 
and  my  hearty  concurrence  in  these  and  all  othersimilar  efforts  to  preserre  tbe 
Union,  now  in  imminent  jeopardy.  I  have  long  since  retired  from  ell  active  par- 
ticipaCioD  in  political  strnggles.  but  I  still  love  my  conDtty.  She  is  the  miatreaa 
of  my  old  age,  and  so  long  ea  I  live,  I  shell  stand  ready  to  lend  my  feeble 
aid  in  arresting  a  wild  and  dering  sfnrit  of  fanaticism,  which  strengthened  by 
new  allies  and  animated  by  new  hopes,  has  at  length  brought  onr  Union  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  where  it  now  stands  hovering  on  the  verge  of  disaolntjixi. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  the  wolf  -that  has  been  so  often  cried  is  come  at  last. 

The  Union  ia  now  really  in  danger — in  imminent  danger.  Not  the  rattling  of 
thoUiroat  or  the  collapse  in  die  frame  of  the  dying  petiodti*  mote  ugoificaat  of 
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«pproMhi^  Anoltitioii,  Uuui  the  indicationa  I  now  Bee  roaltiplying  iD  ere^  d)- 
rectioii.  There  to  Dolooge^  tnj  unioD  of  hearts,  and  the  hands  instead  of  cor- 
dially co-op«ntiiiKt>i  mutual  gocd  offices,  are  pnllinf  with  such  violence  in  D|i- 
pcMits  diKClioiu,  Uiat  the  great  object  of  cooteotion,  instead  of  beiog  gained 
by  eich^  f^t  *^il  be  rent  asunder,  and  acatlered  to  the  niods ;  and  Uiere 
will  be  nothing  to  gather  bat  the  fragments. 

Ever  ainee  the  fiital  secret  was  discovered  Ait  a  shmII  faction  of  ftnatics  in 
Ohio,  and  attotber  in  New-Yoric,  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  Union,  and  consequently  controlled  the  electiop  of  Fretident, 
each  seems  to  hare  entered  inta  a  contest  which  shall  pay  the  hi^ett  price 
for  their  anpport.  The  result  has  been,  that  inatead  of  coining  forward  under 
the  banner  of  their  ancient  and  well  defined  principle,  all  have  been  merged  in 
one  great  &Datical  dogma,  having  DO  reference  whatever  to  the  doctrines  of  ei- 
tiler  par^.  All  have  been  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  fanaticism,  now  up  for  the 
huhaat  bidder ;  the  old  landmarks  are  prostrated,  and  the  qoestion  b  now, 
wbe&er  the  white  man  or  the  nesro  shall  be  free ;  whether  we  will  sacrifice 
•11  Ihe  blessings  of  the  present,  all  the  antieipalioni  of  the  ftitnre,  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  a  race,  whcUe  insolence  and  ignorance  becomes  only  die  more  offeU' 
aive  and  intolerable  with  every  approach  to  a  realizatiDn  of  that  freedom  they 
aeera  incapable  of  enjoying  winiont  abusing  and  disgracing. 

It  was  tiierefbre  widi  much  aalkfaetiun  I  saw  that  the  committee  which  pre- 
ired  the  able  and  eloqoent  resolntiona,  adopted  with  so  mnch  unanimity,  pre- 
ced  tliem  by  a  daclaiatioD  of  principles  on  which  the  true  democracy  has  al- 
waysplaated  itself  and  always  been  victorious  when  nnited  in  their  support. — 
They  hare  lately  got  into  a  rary  bad  habit  of  losing  sight  of  these  great  funda- 
mental doctrines,  tbe  aiaertioD  of  which  gave  dignity  to  party  etrngglea,  and 
nudeamUtioD  virtae,  and  sought  toatrengtben  themselves  by  an  alliance  with 
pMCy  fimtions  having  no  principlea  ia  common  with  theirs,  and  which  were  only 
•lementaof  weakneaa;  sinceuioagh  th^  brouf^t  asmallaccesaiooof  nnmbers,  - 
they  diagnsted  a  mneh  larger  portion  of  the  oU  democracy,  which  scorned  all 
association  with  auch  auxiliaries. 

It  is  by  thia  impolitic  andunpatrioticcopne,  that  a  portion  of  the  democracy  of 
New- York,  which  had  always  heretofore  planted  itself  oc  the  rock  of  thecoostitn- 
tioD  and  the  righta  of  ^e  states,  baaat  length  (bund  itself  with  the  millstooe  of  lii- 
aa^ism  about  its  neck,  and  laboring  in  the  same  vineyard  with  a  sect  which 
has  over  and  over  declared  that  "  we  will  give  the  nuion  for  the  ebolition  of 
alavery ;"  and  as  of^  denoanced  the  conatitntion  of  the  United  States  a«  "  a 
gross  violation  of  the  law  of  God  and  the  rights  of  nature."  Can  it  be  a 
■ualter  of  surprise  that  the  long  triumphsnt  democracy,  is  now  in  a  mino- 
ri^,  not  only  in  the  state  of  New- York,  but  in  the  United  States? — It 
has  associated  itself  with  the  most  daogerona  spirit  of  faoaticism  that  ever 
manifested  itself  in  this  country ;  and  many,  very  many,  reflebtinf,  patriotic  men, 
who  assisted  in  all  iti  previons  stru|^les,  perceiving  the  inevitable  consequences 
that  must  resnlt  from  the  sscriflceof  political  principles  to  laoBtical  dogmas,  have 
retired  from  the  field,  and  on\f  look  on  in  despair. 

Gentlemen,  whenever  faoaticism  enlists  itself  as  e  party  in  political  atrug^ea, 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  communities  and  states.  It  is  still  more  dan- 
gerous when  it  becomes  the  nmpire  in  great  party  contests,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  both  parties  become  its  tools.  I  say  its  tools,  because  those  who 
•eek  its  sapport,  must  support  its  principles.  The  leaders  of  partiee  may  flat- 
ter themselves,  that  when  they  have  gained  the  summit  by  the  aid  of  the  ladder 
of  fimaticism,  they  can  kick  it  from  under  them  when  they  please ;  that  when 
they  have  warmed  themselves  by  the  fire,  they  can  blow  it  out  with  a  breath; 
that  when  they  have  raised  the  whirlwind,  tbey  can  at  once  still  it  into  a  calm. 
But  they  are  egregbosly  mistaken.  FnnaticiMn  may  be  spurred,  bat  no  human 
power  could  ever  yet  bridle  that  fiery  dragon.  When  sincere,  it  is  a  apeciea  of 
monomania ;  it  sees  but  one  object  and  knows  bot  one  good ;  and  neither  rea- 
aona,  nor  liatena  to  reason.  It  is,  if  possilile,  still  mare  dangaroua  when,  as  is 
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oAm  tha  QUO,  it  cooIb  down  into  oak  bypaaiiflr,  wbick  ■  laatiB  nnniag  Hmm 
mftdiwM  and  not  balf  bo  hooeat. 

It  is  tfaegreatMt  of  decpoU,  and  at  aUtinKsctandiraadj  toMcrifiee  aU  (ocial 
tJM,  all  social  duties,  and  all  oUigatiena  of  pabrkitiain  to  Bonw  stopeodoos  dogma, 
fiir  which  it  has  no  aathoritj  either  in  Qstnre  w  reason,  and  can  oalj  aailain  by 
perraraioDS  of  scripture,  or  arrogaot  declamstios-  Koowii^  Mt  law  but  ita  own 
Aair-lmuaed  wU,  it  pays  no  reapect  to  tb«  law ;  and  mecy  obataele  that  alands  is 
its  W8J  IB  deooanced  as  a  Tiolation  of  the  law  of  Ood  aaid  the  rights  of  Datnre. 
If  the  well -defined  and  intmotablepriQciples  of  juatice  and  equi^.wfaichoonititMt* 
thebaaisof  ail  oor  moislaDd  social  duties,  ictcifsrewith  its  presuiD|jtiaHBasauin|^ 
tioDS  of  inbtlibiJitj,  it  daahea  them  taid«,  and  tranples  tlwn  undier  foot.  If  tha 
kwaand  coDatitutionBofstateaopposaaDyotMUicWtoits  furioua  coom*,  thsjrarv 
de oou Dead  as  ira pious  violatioiu  of  the  lawof  God;  andif  the  civil  ioatltutioa* 
or  social  organizatioii  of  oommuBities  do  aothannofuse  with  their  sabliuMtadidaaa 
of  parfectioD,  they  mnalbeploiuhedup  t^tberoota  and  harrowed  into  Htomor— 
Thu«,like  Sampson's  foxes,  wiUi  firebraods  at  thw  tails,  it  sets  btbtj  thing  iDt» 
a  flame  that  comea  m  its  waj ;  aod  when  at  length  it  has  completed  its  missioQ 
tit  deatmctioD,  perislies  bj  Belf-comlnutioD,  leafing  uothitu  behind  but  tha 
ruins  that  mark  its  career.  Such  has  been  die  csona  of  bnattciaai  id  ef*rf 
age  and  natioa  of  the  world.  It  has  offered  op  iiNllioMof  ridiaia  at  its  sbriiM  i 
it  has  deluged  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  her  childraa,  and  in  its  mod  pacaoit  oT 
■ome  ima^oaiy  good,  produced  more  real  evils  than  war,  peatileDce  andbmina. 

It  ia  this  dangerous  spirit  that  has  now  got  the  ascendency  among  a  portion  of  this 
people  of  the  north,  and  which  if  not  quelled  in  time,  will  aasuredly,  u  not  nor,  ^ 
some  future  period  prore  btal  tatbis  Union,  againit  which  it  has  long  been  wag- 
log  war.  It  has  been  incessantly  Jaboriog  to  destroy  all  ravereiice  and  reapect  [or 
the  constitatioii ;  it  has  sown  tlie  seedn  of  a  most  bitter.  Ih-ecoocil cable  antipathy 
between  two  great  sections  of  the  Union ;  and  in  every  poasible  mods,  nndar' 
Siined  its  basis  by  setting  the  constituent  eleiaeDts  indeadly  conflict  with  eacb 
Other.  It  is  here  we  are  to  look  for  the  source  of  those  dislocated  limbs  of  tb* 
coDfederalioD,  which  now  only  hang  together  by  the  skin,  and  which  a  few  tnc»« 
ahocks  will  separate  forever.  If  tbisBUverysgitationcoDtiiMieB  to  gather  new 
strength  sad  new  etiies  ;  and  if  tbe  soath  is  to  be  compelled  to  stand  forever  in 
the  breach,  defending  its  ccwstitutional  rights,  yet  losing  ground  in  every  engage- 
ment,  yon  may  call  tor  the  Union  as  loudly  as  you  please,  but  it  will  not  coma. 
For  all  purpoaei  of  national  atrength,  oatiooal  peace,  and  national  happiness,  it 
is  already,  if  not  dead,  at  least  in  abeyance.  Tha  Wilmot  Proviso  is  a  deciar«- 
taon  of  war  agaioat  the  south,  and  unleaa  retracted  both  in  ibrm  and  siibataDco, 
will  moat  aasuredly  cause  ono  half  the  atara  of  our  bright  cooateUatiou  to  abut 
Oiadly  from  their  sphere,  far,  far  boynod  the  circle  of  attraction. 

The  course  pursued  by  a  portion  of  the  democracy  of  the  north,  and  which  I  tmst 
they  are  now  about  to  abandon,  appears  lo  ma,  a  mersloolcer-onata  diitance.  ta 
have  been  not  only  entirely  inconsistent  with  its  avowed  priEieiples,  but  exceedingly 
impolitic  as  regacda  ito  success  as  a  party.  In  hiokiDg  back  on  Ilia  atrngglea  of 
tbe  two  great  partiea  which  have  been  striving  fiir  the  ascendency  ever  noc* 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  democratiG  party  has 
aevDr  triumphed  except  by  a  union  of  the  demooracy  of  the  onrth  with  that  of 
the  south.  Nor  can  it  ever  triumph  in  any  other  way.  It  was  this  union  that 
secured  the  election  of  Jefferson  and  his  democntic  suceeasors;  nor  did  th» 
federalists  ever  recover  the  aacendeocy,  until  the  sacaaaion  of  Kentocky  gsT» 
the  FresideDcy  to  Mr-  John  Qoiney  Adams. 

Yet,  DotwitlutaDding  these  repeated  leasoni  of  past  experience,  aaactionof  tha 
democracy,  of  Che  north,  haswaotoiily  severed  all  the  bonds  that  knit  them  in  one 
common  interest,  by  making  common  cause  with  the  fanatical  abolitioaisis,  and 
through  (heir  legislatures  instructini;  their  Senators  and  reqneating  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  vote  for  tiie  Wilmot  Proviso,  the aubttanceofwhiefa 
may  be  dead,  but  the  spirit  of  which  survives  in  all  its  vigor.  Thia  proviao,  aa 
before  stated,  iaa  dadanoiooof  war  against  the  sooth;  aeontemi^atad  violatioii 
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at  the  eMMtittfion,  ud  an  inrwion  (tf  the  righto  of  nay  ■t«te  in  thb  Uiiio^ 
nortli,  •ontta,  out.  md  wect. 

OeuttetneD,  it  is  not  ibr  nu  to  mj  how  thU  portion  oT  the  deiaocrscj  of  tb» 
•t4ta  of  New-Yorlc  got  into  such  atrange  comp&Dj,  but  I  will  vsnCnre  to  in- 
•inoBte  that  the  aoooer  it  gsti  out  of  it  the  better.  The  Damocr&tic  Par^  ia 
ooloDger,  M  it  once  iMutad,  "eae  and  iodiTiBible."  It  ha>  ceased  to  be  homo- 
geneous. Bad  become  vitiated  bj  the  iofuBioo  of  notiom — for  they  cannot  be 
called  prioci pies— borrowed  from  bd  aaiociatiou  with  almo«t  OFory  fractioD  of 
a  factioD  of  fanatioa,  which  has  miogled  iti  miacbievoua  dogmas  with  the  stera 
old  principles  of  democracy,  and  conupted  them  by  bq  iofuaioD  of  impracti- 
cable  tfaeoTiBB,  or  tbeoriea  which,  if  practieable,  wilt  only  result  in  the  eatira 
destruction  of  oar  BocUI  syatem,  and  the  saspeiuioii  of  all  social  obligatiooj 
and  duties.  Id  abort,  it  aeema  to  me,  that  the  democracy  Iiac'  «acri6ced  OTeiy- 
thing,  for  what,  if  gained,  will  be  woras  than  nothing. 

For  these,  and  other  weighty  reasons,  I  take  this  occation  to  express  my 
haar^  concurrence  in  the  declaratioD  of  principles  put  forth  by  the  meetiog 
at  which  you  officiatod.  I  hail  it  as  a  diatinct  indication  that  the  democncy  of 
New- York  baa  awakened  from  ita  trance,  and  ia  ready  to  make  an  effort  in  he- 
half  of  the  Union,  not  by  merely  crying  out,  "  The  Union  must  be  preserred !'' 
but  by  taking  the  only  effectual  means  to  preserve  it,  name^,  support- 
ing the  Constitution  and  the  Rights  of  the  States.  If  their  leaden  hare  not 
sufficient  patriotiam  to  make  aome  tacrificea  of  their  ambition  to  the  aafety  of 
their  country,  it  is  for  the  people,  by  the  breath  of  whoae  nostrils  alone  Uiey 
exist,  to  take  the  matter  m  hand,  and  tell  these  selfiah  politicians,  by  meetinga 
in  eveiy  town  and  county  in  the  state,  that  they  are  not  going  to  sacrifice  the 
ghirioQS  present,  and^  atill  more  glorious  future  of  their  country,  for  their  sake, 
or  for  the  aake  of  all  the  woolly-headed  nuraelinga  of  fanaticism  that  exist,  or 
ever  will  exiat  in  the  four  qnarters  of  the  globe. 

Gentlemen,  you  see  I  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  instead  of  making  yoa 
a  king  speech,  for  which  the  habita  of  my  life  have,  in  a  great  measure,  incapa- 
citated me.  I  hare  been  ao  long  quietly  moored  outside  the  political  whirlpool, 
that  I  scarcsly  know  to  what  par^  I  belong.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  am  a  lover 
of  the  Union,  and  an  advocate  of  those  principles  on  which  it  ia  fonnded. 
Thas  &r,  I  hope  I  have  "defined  my  position,"  as  our  great  politicians  do^ 
when  they  have  deserted  their  party,  or  their  pcirty  has  deserted  them. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  very  reapectfully,  your  obed't  servant, 

J.  K.  Pauldiks. 
Heaera.  Robebt  J.  Dillon 
Jakis  T.  Bkadt, 
Sakul  £.  Sic'Kiiis,  i    Commitiee,  ift.,  S[e. 


MissHsiFPi. — Qovemor  Quitman  of  Hiaaiasippi,  in  a  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Slate,  called  upon  that  body  to  make  the  nscesiary  arrangementa 
for  a  delesation  to  the  Nashville  Convention.  He  remonstTBted  agsinat  the  ad- 
misaioo  of  California,  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  [ha  Southern  States,  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  which  was  spent  in  its  acquisition.  The  message  is  prompt- 
ed by  the  fallowing  letter  from  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress; 

WASHiireTon,  Jan.  21,  1650. 
Hn  EzcBLLEKCT  JoBM  A.  QciTHAN,  OoTEBnoB  : — Sin:  We,  the  ScDa- 
tor»  and  RepresenUtives  in  Congress  from  Miaaiaaippi,  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
ua  toadviae  yoti.and  through  you  our  common  coastituenta,  that  we  have  a  welt- 
defined  opinion  that  CatiforniB  will  be  admitted  as  a  State  of  this  Union  dnrinf 
the  iwesent  session  of  Congress.     The  Freaident  may  earnestly  recommend  it, 
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and  we  oniMt  be  miUakeD  id  mppoaing  that  b  majority  of  bodi  bonna  of  Coa- 
gKU  will  be  found  to  TOte  for  it.  Onr  iadiTidoJ  poaitiaM  have  and  ergixie  no 
ebaoge.  We  regard  the  |)ropcwition  to  admit  Califoraia  aa  a  State,  nndar  aJI 
tba  circamttances  of  bar  applicatioa,  aa  bd  attempt  to  adopt  the  "  Wilmot  Pit>- 
Tiio"  ID  another  form.  But,  leparated  la  we  are  from  oar  cooatitoeata,  and 
haviog  no  coDTeaieat  measa  of  consnltiog  tbam,  as  to  their  tiewe  od  the  Bew 
phaae  of  thia  perplexing  qaeetioo,  we  deaira.  through  yon,  to  gnbinit  the  aiofile 
bet  to  the  people  and  the  Legulatnre,  that  California  will  most  likely  obtaiD  ad- 
miaaioQ  into  the  Union  with  her  cooBtitutioDal  prohibition  of  alaTeiy;  and  wo 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  we  shall  be  greatly  pleued  to  have  such  eipreaaioDof  opi- 
DioD  by  the  Lec;islatare,  the  Goreroor,  and,  if  practicable,  by  the  people,  aa 
ahall  clearly  indicate  the  conne  which  Hissiasippi  will  deem  it  herdn^lo 
putaae  in  this  new  emergaocy. 

Very  reapectfnlly^  your  ob'taerraiita, 

(Signed)  Jxrr.  Vxna, 

H.    S.    FOOTE, 

J.  THONpaon, 

W.  S.  FKATHraaTONE, 

Wu.   McWlLLM, 

A.  Q.  Bbowk. 

FwaiDA. — On  the  6th  day  of  Febmafy,  the  Seoatora  and  the  B«presenta- 
livea  of  Florida,  Messra.  Yalee,  Morton,  and  Cabell,  addraaaed  a  joint  letter  to 
QoDoral  Brown,  Oovemar  of  Florida,  requesting  him  to  appoint  such  delagatea, 
or  make  arrangemeots  for  their  appointmsot.  Oo  the  22d  GoTernor  Bri^WD  re- 
plied, refusing  to  couoteoance  the  CoaTeotion,  on  the  groand  chie^  that  it  ia 
UDCODStitutional.  • 

Tni  SonTHERH  CovmnTioti,  Kmsthqky. — A  resolution  to  aenddeleialaa 
to  the  Kashvilte  Southern  Convantion,  waa  diacuaaed  by  the  Senate  of  Gen- 
tacky  on  the  3Sth  February,  aod  finally,  od  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Speed  Smith, 
laid  on  the  table  by  the  following  deciaiTB  rote. 

Yeaa— Meesrs.  Barbonr,  Bledsoe,  Boyd,  Brieo,  Chiles,  Cofer,  Eaker,  Qrey, 
Hambleton,  Hawkins.  Hobba,  Jncluon,  Liothicam,  McMillan,  McNary,  Him- 
fonl,  Rusaell,  J.  Speed  Smith,  Speed,  Thornton,  Triplett,  Underwood,  Waite. 
Walker,  Wall  and  WitliBme~-26. 

Kays — Meaara.  A  nderson.  Baraett,  Engliah,  Hogan,  Leathers,  Medley,  Saa- 
dersi  Spalding  and  Young — 9. 

LoDisiAiTA.— A  committee  of  the  Louiriana  Legislature  reported,  Feb.  26lh, 
BgaioBt  sending  delegates  to  Nashville. 

The  Senate  of  Louisiana  passed  resolotions  against  the  right  of  Congress  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  DiaCrict  of  Columbia,  and  that  tba  state  will  reatst,  to  the 
last  extremltf,  any  law  by  Congress  inhibiting  slavery  in  the  territories.  They 
recommend  the  sending  of  delegates  to  the  Nashville  Convention,  and  empower 
the  Qovemor,  in  the  event  of  tba  passage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  to  convene  the 
Lsgislatnre  of  the  State,  for  tha  purpose  of  determining  what  action  ahadl  be 
takeu  in  the  contemplated  emergenoy. 

DiTisiDN  OP  Texas. — Public  meetings  have  been  held  in  varions  parts  of  tbi* 
State  in  fiivor  of  its  subdivision.  At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Henderson,  in 
Eaatam  Texas,  resolutions  were  adopted  that  a  division  of  the  State  ought  and 
ebonid  ba  made ;  that  the  citizens  of  Rusk  coun^  wonld  support  no  man  Gir  any 
oRiee  who  would  not  declare  himself  in  favor  of  division,  and  the  united  co-ope- 
ration of  the  northero  and  eastern  por^n  of  the  State  ia  aolicited.  A  convaa- 
,  tioD  ia  called  to  atsembia  at  Henderson  on  the  4th  July. 
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NOTICES    OF    NE¥   BOOKS. 

Tbi  LomonrTTK— Tsi  Homi  Joskral — Tbi  Hikcbant'i  Dat  Booi — Lk.  BcTOt  pv 

Thi  Bnglisb  laats  for  doiiigs  in  High  Life,  which  calli  forth  ao  manv  tonchm§  para- 
graphs in  tbe  Momiiig  Post,  aeenu  to  DSTe  reached  here.  "  Jeakins"  »  clearly  abroad 
— DO  one  coald  bsre  mpposod  itpooaible  that  he  coDld  floariah  in  aoation  whne  tben> 
u  u  litiXefivnJieyitm — but  it  is  >o.  And  the  Tepnblicaa,  Jenkina.  i>  lera  to  our  mind 
than  tha  EagliBh.  Admiring  John  DBrrata*  to  adiniringCockne}[B;  bat  Jonatijan  Jen- 
kina ia  rade  and  apitefol,  Bod  ticklethii  readers  by  gratifying  their  ntalerolence  M  well 
•a  [heir  carioiitj. 

There  are  Herald  and  Tribnne,  Eipresa  and  Day  Book,  who  ensure  an  enlarged  sale 
by  hncj  sketcbea  of  Fashionable  Life.  These  are  echoed  in  the  booksellers'  beldoma- 
dal  advertiMng  sheet,  to  maka  it "  light"  and  "readable,"  and  lo  sustain  its  pre- 
tennon  of  "  litetary."  At  fir^t  we  had  reports  from  the  walOTing-placei,  to  which 
a  Blrange  ioteresl  was  impBited  by  the  introduction  of  the  initial  letters  of  nunes. 
Tbia  inccsedin^,  ^nd  each  jonrnHl  striTing  to  outdo  his  neigbbor,  names  cams 
lo  he  printed  m  fall.  Not  only  dances  ana  dresses,  but  conTersattona  and  charae- 
ten,  were  pat  mto  two-penny  cirDalatioD.  The  semen  over,  Jeakins  came  to  the  city 
and  btfcame  an  ilmwvian;  &ed  npoo  certain  onrortunata  penoos  as  types  of  "  eiclu- 


•bused  the  rich,  whose  follies  gave  him  a  liTing,  to  please  the  poor ;  and  printed,  in 
varionrdailiai,  spitefiil  little  pangrapha,  which  farniah  the  chief  solace  of  existence  to 
hackmen. 

Let  no  one  be  delnded  by  theae  pootarei  of  Life.  They  carry  falsity  on  the  face  of 
them.  Tbeyare  drawn  by  hnagir  fellows,  who  Sonrisb  by  Battering  the  meanest  of 
baman  pMnona,  enry ;  and  who  think  themaehet  rare  of  success  when  they  ndicnle 
Ibe  education  and  intellect  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  upper  circles — "  Cod- 
fish AristoanKr"  ther  call  it:  a  oolleotion  of  "Pork-Dealers,"  who  overlook  tbe  lite- 
rary genias  of  Jenkins,  and  decline  inviting  him  because  be  is  too  clever  and  loo 
needy,  and  Jenkins  revenges  himself,  and  earns  his  salt  by  describing  them,  wilhonl 
knowing  them.  In  this  conntry,  no  doubt,  the  richer  olass  is  the  upper  elaat.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  tbat  a  man  who  has  made  a  fortune  has  more  abjlity.lhan 
oae  who  bas  not ;  and  it  is  natural  lo  suppose,  that  the  heir  to  a  good  estate  receives  a 
better  edacaiion  Ibsn  one  who  is  brought  up  to  "inherit  iwo-peuca  ha'penny."  It 
strikes  Qs  oddly  indeed,  thBttbeardenldemocrat,  Jeoklns,  should  sneer  at  any  honest 
mode  of  getting  a  living,  and  should  despise  tbe  dealer  in  codSah,  and  the  vender  of 
pork.  Are  teas  and  ■□gari  respectable,  and  beef  and  pork  vnlgarT  Is  there  an  aristo- 
cratic difference  Ijetween  selliog  wbal  goes  into  tbe  body  and  what  goes  on  it  1  We 
wish  indignoDt  hitters  HI  tHiliieimira  would  Hiplain.  Wbv,  too.  deride  a  "  mushroom 
■riitociacyl"  Foagns  greatness  is  the  genius  of  the  laaJ  ',  Dp  to-dt>y  and  down  to- 
morrow-^-rotadoD  in  positjon  is  true  demoaiacy  ;  it  must  be  ao.  Th»  wheel  of  for- 
tune revolves  and  gives  every  man  a  chance  to  come  up.  Even  Items  Jenkins  may 
get  a  good  torn.  In  the  meantime  he  is  not  ooly  illogical,  but  ho  mokes  disrepulabte 
allosiona  to  "  low-necked  dresses,"  or  "  voloptuoua  forms,"  and  wurka  up  bits  of 
'  '     a  absnrdly  large  for  auy  awallow  less  powerful  than  that  of  u 


abort,  this  manner  of  Jenkiaa  embodies  tbe  aooiof  criticisms  of  the  kitchen.  It  oeeds 
no  initia^n  into  the  mysteries  of  the  "  Upper  Ten"  to  perceive  it.  Messia.  Satirista 
are  what  sporting  men  call  outsiilera,  hungry,  and  consequently  ill-tempered.  How 
can  a  man  describe  what  he  has  not  seen,  particularly  when  ont  of  humor  t 

We  come  now  lo  a  mora  cunrtly  Jenkina,  who  announces  himKelf  as  a  gentleman, 
■od  assures  os  tbat  he  "  knows."  He  writes  in  good  English.  He  quotes  often  judi- 
ciously, aud  sports  his  French  phraaes  without  too  frequent  bloudera.  He  tella  us  that 
he  has  been  abroad,  and  has  seen  the  best  society  of  fbrei^  oountriea.  Thence  be 
brings  rules  for  the  impravement  of  poor  ut,  who  must  pensh,  miserably,  if  we  can 

find  no  French  or  Gneliah  precedent  lor  what  we  do.     Fnend  J ,  wo  admit  your 

•access  rn  Europe.    yoa,no  doubt,  dined  out  every  day at  a  reatanraDt,  a  qaarault 

tmu,  and  were  nightly  invited  to  balls  with  your  Princeaa ,  at  tbe  Orande  Chau- 

mUre  and  MabUle.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  been  abroad.  One  can  so  safely  abuse  at 
bome,  and  silence  native  opposition  by  mysterioQS  reference  to  Paris  and  to  Naples. 
Wbat  answer  can  the  abashed  ontravetled  make?  May  he  presnme  to  insinuate,  that 
for  all  your  Earopean  eiperieoce  yon  may  be  an  ontaider  in  New- York  I — an  eiteUent 
judge,  perbapa,  of  sooial  qneuioita,  but  wilhout  to»wntiaitet  it  causa  t 
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Wtiu  can  ne  Aink  of  a  tiBTellad  'JoDkioi,  wbo  MirrM  vp  for  ths  Bomday  amn**- 
noat  of  familiei.  nuder  tho  Paruian  Faahionable  lalMXigmea  faaad,  a  nipper  at  Alice 
Oij'a,'  or  a  ball  at  Madame  Octsvia' !    O  men  with  danghten  dear,  do  yoa  know  who  , 

the  (ajOiiaiiBble  AJxB  O17  u  T 

The  Jankiiia  of  aote  learnedly  discowea  ^Ikaa,  and  lolemnly  deddet  important 
poinli  of  eliqoette.  He  meaionw  the  eicloilTea  with  a  French  yard-atick,  and  fiada 
them  too  niDcb  or  too  little.  He  knows  the  coirsot  tJa  tor  chokare,  and  the  bacoming 
absdo  for  kids.  If  he  would  iltaitrate  hi>  text  by  colored  plates  of  the  bibioni,  ho 
woald  be  delightfal  and  complete.  \ 

The  Lorgaene  has  attnctod  aome  attention.  It  ii  amoothly  writteii,  and  neatly 
Mitohed.  It  ij  modelled  upon  the  8p»cUtar,  even  to  the  letten  (rom  Will  Fuhion  and 
Soaan  Simple,  and  (he  talk  about  Mr  Editor.  As  a  apecimea  of  Kogliah  cogipaeitiaa, 
in  ila  oatlisea,  and  on  a  dark  day  might  apply  to  Timbncloa  aa  well  a>  to  New-York. 
'*  IB  certainly  very  craditabte ;  as  a  akelcli  of  [be  manners  of  tbe  town,  it  ia  too  general 

■    ioiu,  and  a  itoiv 


The  writer,  to  be  sore,  has  picked  np  a  Dame  or  two,  which  are  notoriaiu,  and  a  itoij 
or  two  which  are  Ihreadhara,  and  ha  makes  ihe  most  of  them — bat  beyond  hearaay  om 
tiaa  OTidenllyno  knowledge.    Ha  apeaks  cmth  when  hedeecribeabimaelfaa  aconatcy- 

man,andan  onlsider.     We  have  heard  of  Mad.  J .aiidof  Mr.  Brown,  nntil  wearo 

tired.  Pray  do  Mr.  Brown  and  Mad.  J.  compose  the  society  of  Now-Torkl  Are  they 
iadividually  like  onrselvea,  or  typea  of  hnmonity,  aa  Sileno*  wa*  a  Ijype  of  pot-bellie^ 
•ltd  Midas  of  Ajse*  ?    Mr.  Lorgnette  will  perhaps  eiplain. 

ml. t_i.  _,!.!_  T. ..  .1.. It  of  flavor.     We  defy  any  or- ' 

to  a  pleased  hilarity — not  evi 

, .     _, adoun  people  we  know,  t   ^ 

.  mered,  and  very  nninteresting.  Yon  read  on,  oonstaally  expecting  what 
yoa  never  find,  and  wonder  whan  yon  finish  the  laat  page  what  it  haa  all  been  a&nL — 
Mtnt  rum  agilal  mofsn. 

Bir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Will  Honeycomb  w3l  not  do  in  this  day  and  generttjon. 
We  are  too  looomotiveinournalnres  for  solemn  aentencea  and  cadenaed  aphoiiima.  W» 
want  aoiBeibineqnick,  brillisnt.  exciting;  soioeihing  "fast." 

The  raoat  creditable  papers  on  fashionable,  social  ethics,  have  appeared  in  the  JteriM 
4%  NmveiBi-Moitd^,  and  tbenoe  have  been  endorsed  over  In  Bneliah,  to  the  readers  of 
the  Home  Jonmal.  They  are  written  anderstandingty  and  cleverlT.  Bat  was  the 
dieme  worth  tbe  ink  shed,  aod  the  puge-room  in  a  dignified  bi-monthly  t  It  may  ha 
troe,  that  tbe  nnrsery  has  broken  loose  into  the  ball-room,  and  thai  certain  eitrilea  are 
made  np  of  pert  bays  and  tbeir  missea.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  cnrions  inoonsiaten- 
oies  should  be  appsrent  in  a  society  where  the  woman  are  edni^ted  10  be  princeaaes, 
while  Ifae  men  are  deatioed  to  be  aorlaeis  coaater-jompers  Dy  day — bat  when  the 
shades  of  night  prevail,  gay  and  gallant  bntterfliest  Bonie  traces  of  the  grub  mnat 
linger  aboat  them  in  their  winged  state.  What  of  it  T  1(  is  idle  to  break  bottetfiiei 
upon  a  wheel — if  they  are  an  small  let  them  pass  nnnoticed  by  Reviews .  There  is  no 
Dse  in  lectariog  npon  animalDntiB  witboat  a  microecope.  In  some  fatan  tieatiaa  mi 
Enlomologf,  there  might,  perhaps,  be  written  a  judicionschapter  on  little  bninbags — 
bnt  the  magaziae  vraatea  its  time  in  pablisbing homilies  on  so  unimportant  asubjsct- 

Tbia  is,  with  submlasiiin,  tbe  failing  of  the  KevSew,  It  ia  generallv  trifling,  and 
heavy  trifling — dijieilei  iruga.  We  were  promised  in  the  proapectas  of  No.  1,  aome- 
tbmg  like  the  Reme  iet  dtux  MmdHi—we  have  received  something  like  the  Ptiii 
Ctmrrier  del  Danti.  They  have  given  UB  a  baberdasbsiy  of  odds  of  poems,  and  ends 
F ,1  p._      .  'ijje  ti,Bi]i[joflBeeandribboninalady'shasket;  inthree 


[ooNOORirHic  EacTCLOmu  or  Bcmcn.  JjTsaATmi  ^an  Abt;  syatematiaally ar- 
ranged, by  O.  Heck.     With  five  hundred  steel  engravinga,  by  the  most  diatingoished 
artiats  of  Oennany.    The  text  tranalated  and  edited  by  Spencer  F.  Baird,  A.  M-, 
M-.  D.,  Profesaor  of  Natnral  Seiences  in  Dickinson  Odlege,  Carlisle.  Fa.  Badolpll 
Oaniqoe,  Fablisher,  S  Barolay-slreet;  Aatot>Hoase,  New-York. 
This  great  and  valuable  work  contintiea  regularly  to  make  ito  appearance,  in  sami- 
monthly  numbers.  Farts  6  and  7  have  now  been  inued,  embradogplates  104to  UB.aad 
letter  text  pages,  401  to  &60.   The  style  of  tbe  execution  of,lhe  nlateswius  thaadmiia- 
tion  of  every  observer.    They  have  a  distinctneia  of  outline,  and  a  finish  in-detail,  but 
tridom  met  with.    The  deep  lines  are  given  with  h  clearness  and  precision,  showing 
the  most  perfect  spedmeiu  ^  printing.    The  whole  is  tnoredibly  oheap,  *—- —  '—• '' 
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Thi  HiiTOKT  OP  m  D«!i.iir«  akv  Fiu  or  rai  Boiui  Ebpixi.    Bj  Cdward  Gib- 
bon, lUq.     WiLh  noto»,  by  BeT.  U.  H.  Milmu,  FrebmdBiy  of  St.  Peter'a,  lus.  Phil- 
Up«,SaiDp«>n&,Co.,  Bnton. 
Thu  inusontl  work,  wilboiit  aqoal  in  hinori«i,  and  withcot  rnal  in-  atyle,  and  nn- 

Impeacbable  in  it*  general  aoeiurao;,  naat,  in  all  time,  be  the  aundsrd  Tor  the  period 

•f  the  world'*  lii»tiwy,  which  it  cover*  in  ite 


ito  inimitabla  style  caB*e*  CDnplaiBt*  at  time*,  lu  emphatic  snergj,  pictnreflqae  ligor, 
mvl  fslicitotu  animation,  place  it  in  a  poaitioa  ao  oommandin^  ai  to  defy  delrsclioii.  If 
(heologiana  have  qaatreUed  with  the  manner  in  whieh  Chnaiianitj  ii  handled,  they 
have  not  mooeeded  in  darnns  nuareneMDlation  opon  the  wttbtir.  Dr.  Palej  gaie  np 
the  talk  of  refhtation,  deoWing,  "  Who  oumiats  aaneerl"    While  none  have  been 

ampBtBnl  to 
The  fonji 

ta  the  public  by  Men 

itt    II  is  nniform  wii 
•nd  Macanley,  and  will  be  ambraEed  in  nx  Tolome*. 


HoDisi)  LiTMtTtika  ARD  IaTEi*a.T  MiK ;  beioR  a  aecond  Oallery  _ef  Utaran  For* 
trail*.  BjrHieorge  QIlGllan.  Beprinled  entire  from  the  Loudonnlition.  D.  Apfde- 
toD  &.  Co.,  200  Braadwif. 


Oertaialy  the  ago  affbrds  a  lafliciency  of  peraon*  wbo  (pend  their  lime  wrilinK  abcat 
■othing,  and  their  nolhingi  pretent  in  tarn  a  diaquitilioD  for  aame  other  eqoafiy  pn>- 
ioDDd  pbiloaopber.  Soch  penon*  a*  Btdpb  Waldo  EmenoQ  write  and  deliver  what  th^ 
call  lectnrea,  in'relatioa  to  great  men.  Looking  thniagh  die  dreamy  min  of  their  cloaeta, 
Iheypictare  wild  thboriai  of  the  great  men  of  every  ase,  withont  m  the  Blisht«*tdeer»« 
beiiig  able  to  cMimprehend  Ibe  men  or  tba'matlw.  The  jinele  of  their  line*  ofier  • 
theme  tor  aomo  other  writer  to  ■pecolste  npon  ibem.  Thu*  Mr.  Emerson  collect* 
from  many  books,  trae  and  antme,  which  be  has  read,  a  nnmher  of  vei7  amnsing 
anecdotei,  and  then  infarnu  □■,  page  S3 1,  of  "  the  representative  men,"  "We  like  to 
*ee  everythiog  do  ile  office  after  lU  kiod,  whether  it  be  a  mileh.cow  or  a  rattle-tnakc!) 
and  if  fighting  be  the  beat  mode  of  adjuatiaE  national  diSerencea,  (aa  large  bodieaof  men 
BBem  to  agree,)  certaialy  Bonaparte  wai  right  in  making  it  thorough,"  This  certainly 
'  i*  very  profoand,  and  Bonaparte,  no  doubt,  is  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Emerson  for 
biB  good  opinion,  althoaBh  be  makea,  in  expresung  it,  a  roost  miseruUe  attempt  to  imi- 
tate ihe  glowing  Bijle  of  Carlyle.  Tbia  profound  diaquisition  of  Bonaparte  nHoidt  Mr. 
GilGllan  an  opptirtunitf  to  mike  Mr.  Emenon  a  Email  beio;  and  be  mforms  oa,  paga 
ITS,  that  "  In  his  lecture  on  Napoleon,  as  we  have  already  leen,  he  reduces  him,  and  the 
biatory  of  bis  empire,  to  a  strong  jelly."  Wo  apprehend  that  it  ii  acarcelj  a  oalve'*- 
(bot  jelly,  ready  for  some  soft  swallow^  But  if  tbe  redoubtable  Emerson  baa  done  Ihi* 
culinary  feat,  what  will  he  do  with  lb*  great  Auatrian  general,  who  is  almady  go  Jet 
locbich.  Mr.  GilfilJaa  appean  so  profoundly  moved  wiih  the  apectacle,  that  be  prt>- 
Douncea  Itmerson  tbe  greatest   of  AmericanB,  as  he  certainly  is,  if  he  bas  made  thi* 

ielly  of  BonaparlB  and  his  Gaulic  Empire.  These  are  talkers  of  that  of  which  they 
mow  nothing,  aud  no  possible  good  arises  from  inch  twaddle.  Nevertheleai,  tbei« 
are  manv  who  wilt,  doubtless,  be  edified  with  Mr.  Giliillan'*  opinion  upon  Mr. 
Emerson's  opinion  of  great  men ;  and  it  ia  the  case  when  tbe  Mtfaor  looehe*  upon 

Esneral  principles,  and  give*  reason  for  tbe  defects  and  eicellenciea  of  tboaa  of  whom 
B  treat^  that  his  wqi^  is  higUy  itutnictive. 


WoMAK't   FRiEHDsbiF  i  A  story  of  OometUc  Life-    By  Oraoe  Aqnilar,  mthomi  of 

"  Home  Influence."    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  SDO  Broadway. 

Tbe  great  popularity  acquired  by  tbe  aulhoress  of  "  Home  Tnflaence,"  is  a  roflieisnt 
ntarantee  that  the  preeenlwork  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  the  reBding  public.  Thein- 
flaence  of  woman  npon  bnman  progress,  i*  one  of  the  great  distinctive  marks 
of  (he  white  race ;  and  in  drawing  out  her  domestic  virtue*  as  the  medium  throDgli 
which  that  influence  is  exercised,  the  talented  anlhoraaa  toncbes  aome  of  the  finest 
empathies  of  our  natnra.    She  contrive^  indeed, 

"  To  show  us  how  divine  a  thing 
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Tub  But:  BkoKhM  of  TisTd*  in  B^;pt  ud  Ibe  Holy  LnA.  By  tha  Bar.  J.-  A, 

Spencer,  H-  A.,  ■atlKU'  of  tha  "  ChiiMiaa  Iqctmcted,"  tbn.,  Ae.  George  P.  Piitnun, 
163  Broadway. 

Rscont  diaooTeriee,  the  naalti  of  which  are  beiiig  daily  made  koown,  eid  idudi 


utoniihiDg  natore,  have  proa  a  new  iapiilie  ID  BTei^tbins  which 
'     '      '      ''''''  '  ^riea^  „f  jnlgrimi  and  pnipbela,  <N  tha  na 

Q a — mjBteriona  beingi,  who  havine  alapt  thi 

forth  of  the  pyramidal  gloom,  and  having  found  mtei 


,  the  land  of  fable*  and  biriea,  of  [nlgriiiH  and  pnipbela,  <N  tha  nativii 
of  oar  race,  and  the  noTMryof  religiooa — mjBteriona  beingi,  who  havine  alapt  ' 


era  to  their  ancient  language,  diedoae  to  na  the  laag.^iiried  lecreu  of  the  a 
world — ws  behold  tbeir  nteoiil*,  and  donMwtio  fnmitore — waatndT  their  pictorea,  and 
read  their  iiucriplioaa  with  Bweuid  ■iiniimhiii,  hiliiiim  The  work  of  Or.  Spencer  ia  a 
Taloable  contribution  to  our  koowledge;  not  Uat  it  antera  into  the  detail  of  diaooreiiea, 
or  the  metili  of  intarpretatioiu,  bat  that  it  giacefiiUj  aod  iateliigentlj  imparta  to  na  the 
improaiioaa  of  a  Btrong  mind,  on  first  beholding  thoae  woDdronn  aceoea)  treading  the 
■DHind  Mcrod  to  the  fbnnden  of  oar  bath,  and  entetiog  the  theatre  where  Chiiat  and 
£ii  spostlea  wniaj;bt  oat  the  lalTation  of  man.  The  work  will  dooblkMB  oqmmand  a 
(eadf  an^  extennve  ule. 

DiCTtOKAKT  OF  MicBinci,  BiQiK  Wou  ARD  EaoiaixsiHo.    OliTer  Bjme,  Editor. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  fifth  DOniber  at  thi*  great  wimk,  indiapeDMble  to  the  mechanic  aod  tboae  who 
are  cnrion*  in  mechanical  and  manabotiiriDg  arta.  aa  wall  aa  to  all  those  who  wiih  to 
be  BBnenlly  informad  opoD  tboae  panoiia,  which,  coUaetiTriyt  make  np  thia  bnay 
world,  and  which  ai«  tha  offimring  of  man-genina,  and  iho  dutinclira  nark  of  tha 
whole  ipeoiaa,  ia  pnblidied.    It  opetti  with  an  aocoont  of  the  bridge ;  it  oontaba  aa  ~ 


h  anaocoant  of  the  bridge; 
r  the  antboi  of  the  Dictiona 


Ooiifoa;  A  Sketch  of  ■  Phyncal  Deicriptif 


HnmboIdL 

Brothers. 

While  the  luune  of  Hamboldt  is  familiar  to  evny  one,  few,  perbapa,  are  awatv 
of  the  paciiliar  nature  of  bia  scientific  career,  or  the  extent  of  hu  laboia  in  almost 
erery  deparlment  of  phjaicul  knowledge.  He  ii  now  SQ  yeata  of  age.  From  1799 
to  1S04  he  eiecntad  tbat  snrrey  of  the  phyncal  condition  of  the  American  continent, 
which  hu  identified  his  name  with  science.  From  that  period  his  time  has  been  al- 
moit  inceiiantly  employed  in  Ibooghl,  travel,  reading  and  eiperimental  research,  until 
be  findi  bimseir  rich  enoagh  in  materials  la  perfect  the  great  work  of  a  life.  Hia 
Cmmot  it  divided  into  three  parts  )  the  first  volume  comprises  all  that  is  at  preaent 
known  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  univerae,  Thero  are  few  who  can  oumpre- 
heod  this  maguificeut  prodactioD  in  its  foil  scope — bat  for  a  long  time  no  contribation 
to  adentific  lore,  more  acceptable,  has  been  made  to  those  who  sppreciate  the  eqjoy- 
ment  of  inlellectoal  research.  Tbe  volumea  are  printed  in  tbe  nest  style  of  the  Hesan. 
Harpers,  with  a  fine  steel  portnit  of  tbe  distbgoished  aatbor. 


8HU(iFi4Bi's  Dkuutic  Wobkb.    Part  13.     Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  A.  Co. 

The  twelfth  part  of  this  hitherto  uarivalied  edition  of  the  greM  dtwnatic  poet,  ood- 
tains  "  All's  Well  That  Bnds  Welt,"  with  an  illustrated  portrait  of  the  heroine,  eieea> 
ted  in  the  best  style  of  ibe  an.  Tbe  iilustralioni  would  do  credit  to  our  model  cf 
artistic  eicellence,  the  London  Art  Jonnial.  To  bestow  higher  praise,  wonid  appear, 
to  tboaa  acquainted  with  ^e  chaiacler  of  that  work,  fulsome  esaggeimtjon. 


Tai  WiunROTORB.    A  Novd.    By  tbe  aathor  of  "Angtls,"  Ste.    Harper  Brolfaera. 

This  attractive  work  romt*  No.  1S7  of  the  Library  of  Select  Novels.  It  is  an  bto- 
resting  and  attractive  tale,  aod  noways  interior  in  power  of  delineation  of  r^toiacterie 
tha  best  of  the  works  of  Mrs.  Haiab,  who  haa  been  tanked  as  the  head  of  the  female 
noveUsIs  of  the  day.  While  her  prodnctiona  are  narked  with  great  trnlhfnlneai,  iImt 
•re  fi«e  from  wi^l  that  sbonld  exclnde  them  from  the  mwt  faadkni*  baodt. 
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PMTBintoiK  Womu  of  tbi  Bit.  Thokas  Chalmebs,  D.D.,  LL.D.     Bditod  b^  Iba 

Uen.  William  Huina,  LL.D.     Harper  Brolhere. 

The  nbtb  Tolome  of  tbii  admirable  edition  of  the  Pnthnmaiu  Works  of  the  great 
ahampion  of  the  Tolaataiy  principle,  has  made  its  appaarance.  It  ooatsiiu  Selectioiu 
on  Butlort  Analogy,  Palej's  Bvidencaa  of  Chriilianity,  and  Hili'»  Lectnree  on  DiTinity, 
with  tno  introdDctor;  Is^rea,  and  Jour  addrsases,  dalivered  in  the  new  collEge,  Edin- 
burgh. Aa  the  Atnancan  volamea  of  this  editloo  baie  issued  from  the  press,  the  bme 
□r  ue  anlbor  haa  been  eitended,  and  hia  repalatioD  ■ostsjned.  and  will  romain  an 
enduring  monumeDt  of  liia  influence  apanche_Bge.  The  editknt  ia  ■abstantially  bowul, 
■nd  of  good  white  paper. 

Thi  Histobt  or  Erqlird,  from  theinraBon  of  Jnlioa  Osaar  to  the  Abdication  of 
Jamei  II,,  16S8.  Bj  David  Hume,  Biq.  A  new  edicioD,  with  Ao  BDlhor'i  laat 
oorrectioDS  and  improveniani* ;  to  which  la  pr«fii«d  a  ihort  accoont  ofbialifo,  writ- 
ten bj  himaelf.    Harper  Brothera. 

The  great  work  of  Hama  mnit  oontiane  to  ooaniand  &a  attention  of  the  atttdent  of 
hiatory,  aa  long  at  the  Eoglish  language,  or  the  faiatoiyofthe  Anglo-Saxon  race  aball  hara 
interest  for  man.  In  this  country  the  stodpnts  of  history  are  numbered  bj  hnndreds  of 
tbouaanda,  and  in  a  few  jeare  must  be  told  by  milliona.  In  troth,  no  language  was  erer 
ao  rapidly  diaeeminatad  as  is  the  Engliah.  through  the  rapid  growth  of  the  popnlation. 
Snch  enhances  immensely  the  demnnd  for  standard  works  ;  and  the  elegant  and  lob- 
itaotia],  yet  cheap  manner  in  which  they  are  given  to  the  world  by  Che  Hesars.  Har- 
nera.  i*  an  immense  boon  la  the  intellecCnal  wants  of  the  ooonlry — aiz  waU-prinled  ' 
s,  ftt  30  cenU  etch. 


Tai  Lira  or  John  Cilvih  ;  compiled  from  aathentic  aonrcaa,  and  partiaolarly  his  Cor- 
respaadence.  By  Thomai  H.  Dyer.  With  a  Portrait.  Harper  Brothen. 
The  life  of  the  great  Oenoeae  rebrmer,  one  of  those  great  apirita  that  manifested 
their  innate  divinity,  when  the  hutaan  mind,  through  the  Eenina  and  power  of  Luther 
and  ZuingU,  bad  burst  ita  thraldom,  and  opened  the  field  af  inqniry,  is  alwaya  a-matlsr 
of  interest.  Nearly  three  centnries  hare  now  elapsed  since  be  appeared  in  the  field  of 
Iheologictil  oonlroveny,  and  the  impreta  of  hia  groat  mind  on  the  Christian  faith,  it, 
perhaps,  now  deeper  and  more  distinot  than  in  hia  own  age. 

The  present  edition  is  vary  handsomely  got  np  in  respect  to  typography  and  paper, 
and  wilt  oomiDimd  a  place  in  every  library.  The  general  student  of  the  progress  of  the 
haman  mind  can  no  more  diapenae  with  it  than  the  theological  disciple. 


Tat  MisciLLifftons  Wanna  or  Olivib  Goldsmith;  including  a  variety  of  pieces  now 
firat  coUecied.  By  Jamotf  Prior,  antborof"  Life  of  Burke,"  &a.  OeorgeP.  Pntnam, 
155  Broadway. 

Tlie  third  volame  of  ibis  beanUinl  edidon  of  Ooldamilh  has  now  issued  from  the  pn- 
liGc  press  of  Mr.  Patnam,  and  oontaina  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "  Bio^phies  of  Vol- 
taire, "  Beaa  Nash,"  "  Dr.  Pamall,"  and  "  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  with  criticisms  npon  ten  . 
different  anthon.  Sir  Walter  Scott  pronounced  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  "  one  of  die 
most  delicioOB  morsels  of  fiotitiooi  composition  on  which  the  human  mind  was  ever 
employed."  It  ia  a  wonderfnl  fact,  that  in  the  fiight  of  four-score  ^ears  aiioa  it  first 
appeared,  it  has  continued  to  increase  its  hold  upon  the  public  mmd,  delighting  all 
olaiases  and  conditions  of  people.  Thia,  with  other  emanationB  of  tlie  magic  pen  of 
Goldsmith,  are  presented  In  a  very  beantifiil  edition  of  four  volumes,  at  a  veij  low 

Tai  OmmsT.    By  Henry  T.  Tockeiman.    George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 
Mr.  Tockerman  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world,  aa  well  u  more  iounediately  tg 


the  readers  of  tbta  Beview,  as  an  elegant  and  graceful  eaaayiat,  as  well  as  a  pleasing  and 
eenisl  poet.  His  critical  talents  aiid  powers  of  acute  olMervation,  are,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  bniaght  into  play  in  a  manner  at  once  inatmctive  and  agreeable.    There  ia 


always  a  eharm  tfarnwD  around  the  converse  of  that  writer,  who  gives  form  and  at^ 
gnmoa  to  the  nnltitiide  of  ideas  that  float  through  the  mind  in  it>  daily  intarooono 
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9H  Nefiat  »f  ma  BwOa. 

witti  Ae  wmM  woU.  Nnolanof  BngUih  wrhen 'hna  b  mora  endnriagor  derirabl» 
funs  Ibon  tlie  O^timuU  who  have  axplorad  ibe  soDrcei  of  •odil  enjayment,  ami  tba 
MKiarces  of  soeiety  in  general.  Well  ud  tmthliill;  doe*  ^r.  Tackeimul  pbilowpbiao 
Opoa  tiBTri,  miuii:,  coOTenBCion,  awtame,  hnmor,  hair,  miaDer,  &o.  Upon  all  theos, 
ud  maBj  more  tuplts,  hii  Tiem  tre  exp»Med_with  paoolisr  gmoe  >nd  preciiioa. 

WoNiN  i>  AliRioA :  Her  Work  and  Her  Baward.  B;  Maria  NTIntiwh,  aathom*  of 
"fSbazioM  and  Coantercharnii,"  &c.,  &o.  D.  Applalon  &.  Co.,  SDO  Broadwaj. 
This  admirable  little  work,  of  a  well-known  and  papular  aathoreu,  philocophiaea 
with  macb  ocnnien  and  force  apon  the  glorioiu  miuion  of  woman,  who  alone,  m  tba 
while  race,  occapiea  a  porition  to  mi^e  her  infloence  apon  homan  adrancement  fait. 
IVitfa  a  wiand  diaeretioD.  rarely  to  be  mat  wilb  at  tbi«  momeol,  the  bir  intboran  d»> 
OiimiDBtes  betwean  the  lickly  pralsnoe  of  pbilaiithropy,  which  wonld  debue  our  race 
to  the  lerel  of  the  blacka ;  and  dwt  true  beoeToleDce  which  aseka  to  niae  Ihe  latter  to 
the  highest  pontion  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  high  and  boljmiauan  ofAmeri* 
flan  wonmiuporlrayed  withafi»^iDg  BDdlrath  that  interaoti  the  heart,  and  appeals  to 
the  nndentBooitig. 

SstiwooD :  &  TaU.    By  the  aathor  of  "  Hope  LetUe,"  Ac    Atiibar'i  renasd  edition. 

Gmrge  P.  FauaiD,  155  Browlw^. 

We  aoDMiocad.  aome  time  liaca,  that  Mr.  Patnan  had  prodoeed  die  Srstrclame  of 
a  new  reriaed  and  atandard  edition  of  the  work*  of  Miu  Bsdgwick,  nnifurm  with  tha 
•toodatd  edition  of  Inriag  and  Cooper.  This  has  been  followed  by  ".  Bed  wood."  which, 
Brtt  pnbUdied  in  IB34,  was  immediateiy  and  widely  popolar.  At  this  late  day  it  is  a 
work  of  ropererogalion  to  speak  of  the  high  merits  and  popular  characteristics  of  Mias 
Sedgwick.  Her  works  mast  continue  among  the  highest  ipooimen*  of  onr  American 
Ifteratnre;  vcA  they  have  now,  through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Pntnom,  assumed  a 
shape  whicb  rmkea  thum  eminently  deiirable,  in  elegance  of  appearance  and  cheap- 
ness of  price,  for  every  library.  The  demand  for  tbe  works  must  spread  with  the  ra- 
pidly with  which  reftdera  multiply  Dpon  ooi  contineDt. 

Wairt  Jacskt:  or  tbe  World  of  a  Man^twar.    By  Herman  MalTills,  antbor  of 
"Typee,"  £«•    Harper  Brothers. 

Hr.  Melville  is  agiim  bofore  the  world  with  his  mimitable  sea  tcenei.  A  note  to  die 
present  voln  me  states  briefly,  "In  the  jear  1843  I  shipped  as  'ordinary  seaman' on 
Iioard  cif  a  United  Btales  frigate,  than  lying  in  a  harbor  of  tbe  PaciGc  Ocean."  He  re- 
mained a  year,  and  waa  diicharEsd.  Hia  eiperienoe  are  embraced  in  the  present 
Tolume,  and  Inoet  agreeably  are  sketchad  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  "  wooden 
walls,"  ll  is,  however,  evidenlly  tnanuhctored  for  tbe  Eeglisb  market — all  the  sea- 
men heroee  are  Britons,  aod  all  tbe  admirals  of  England,  are  the  oracles  and  (eil- 
books.  Although  the  accompliehsd  author  thanks  God  that  he  is  free  from  national 
iDTidiousness,  he  nevertheless  betrays  (he  feet,  that  London  pays  him  better  for  bis 
copy-right  than  New- York  ;  and  the  puffs  for  English  officers,  with  the  left-handed  com- 

Elimenls  to  the  American  service,  doubtless  hsd  their  value  with  Bentley.  The  book  is 
iffhiv  interesting,  and  wo  can  afford  to  wink  at   the   anlfaor's  weakness.     He  ws* 
[id  is  DOW  apparently  approaching  the  end 


PoETnT  TOR  Schools.    Designed  for  Reading  and  RecilatioD.    The  whole  aelected 


i.  Fraacis  Sc  Co.,  S5S  Broadwi 
This  is  an  admirably  arranged  work,  and  calculated  to  form  tbe  taste  of  yonng  people, 
(wmakingthem  early  acquainted  with  the  Guaat  passages  of  English  poetry.  Tneplia 
of  the  work  is  well  conceived,  being  intended  to  fasten  tbe  attention  of  tbe  yomg 
reader,  and  interest  bim  in  the  piece  ne  ia  required  to  read,  by  briefly  stsling  to  hia 
the  cironmstancea  with  which  it  is  connected.  Thus,  an  extract,  "  The  Chase,"  fna 
die  Lady  of  tbe  Lake,  is  pre&oed  with  a  dear  and  brief  aoconnt  of  the  whole  poen, 
with  the  poution  of  the  hen>,  where  llie  eitract  oonmences.  Tbe  work  is  well  and 
•obsUntiallT  bonnd,  as  aB  must  b*  aware,  wbo  are  familiar  with  the  pnblkatiDDi 
alltesM«.Fmeu*Oo. 
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THE  CONSPIRACY  OP  FAHATICISM. 

Etertwheri  liberty  is  sarronnded  by  open  or  secret  enemies.  She 
is  compelled  to  be  forerer  on  the  fratcb,  and  the  condition  of  her  exitt- 
enc«  is  eterniit  vigilance,  IT  she  falls  uleep  but  for  a  brief  period,  she 
will  awake  like  Gulliver,  bound  to  the  earth  by  invisible  ligamenta. 
Ambition  and  avarice,  the  love  «f  power,  and  the  love  of  gold,  are  perpet- 
ttallj  prepared  lo  assail  her  si  ambers ;  hypocrisy  and  pretence  lying  in 
wait  la  practice  their  deceptions  ;  and  the  selGsh  is  always  warring  against 
the  social  principle.  Those  who  Halter  themselves  that  by  establishing  free 
tnstitulions,  they  have  perpetuated  the  blessings  of  freedom,  uid  that  the 
first  struggle  once  over,  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  exertion  to 
preserve  what  they  have  acquired,  will  find  at  last,  that  though  the  out- 
ward forms  of  liberty  may  remain,  the  substance  has  gradually  been 
frittered  away,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shadow  behind.  The  Temple  of 
Freedom  is,  in  this  respect,  like  all  material  fabrics — subjected  to  the 
dilapidaiinns  of  time  ;  and  if  the  occupants  are  not  careful  to  watch  its 
decay,  and  repair  its  damases,  it  wilt  become  at  length  a  weather-iteaten, 
rickety  ruin,  incapable  of  affording  shelter  or  protection  from  the  inroads 
of  man,  or  the  elements  of  nature. 

The  people  of  the  United  Stales  having — at  the  coat  of  lonft^suffering 
and  many  sacrifices — won  for  themselves  the  inestimable  pcifilege  of 
•elf-government,  promptly  set  about  availing  themselves  of  their  newly- 
acqiiired  freedom,  and  sought  to  perpetuate  it  by  the  adoption  of  a  Con- 
stitniion,  securing  to  all  citizens  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  equality. 
For  this  purpose  they  deputed  their  wisest  and  most  virtuous  citizens — 
men  who  had  been  Iha  most  efficient  instrtiments  in  the  attainment  of 
independence — to  form  a  written  bond  of  nnton,  specific  in  its  principles, 
plain  in  its  provisions,  simple  in  its  words,  and  level  with  the  comprehen- 
sion of  ever;  man  of  ordinary  intellect,  that  alt  might  distinctly  know  their 
rights  and  their  duties,  as  at  one  and  the  same  time,  sovereigns  and  citi- 
sens.    This  being  done,  they  adopted  it  n  their  gaardian  sod  gaannij, 
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of  their  own  free  will,  and  set  themselreB  down  under  their  own  Ttne, 
and  their  own  62  tree,  to  enjoy  in  peace  what  they  bid  won  by  war,  itid 
secured  by  wisdom.  They  believed  ihey  had  done  all  that  was  nece^ 
BHry,  and  that  their  work  would  last  for  ages. 

This  Constitution  went  quietly  into  operation,  and,  under  its  fostering 
influence,  Ibe  peopleof  the  United  Stales  have  distanced  all  their  cod* 
temporaries,  and  enjoyed  a  degree  of  happiness  and  prosperity  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  manlcind.  They  have  increased  and  mdlt*' 
plied  seren-fold ;  they  hare  eipanded  over  a  territory  twice  greater  than 
that  of  Rome,  when  called  the  mistress  of  the  world  ;  and  wherever  they 
have  gone,  they  carried  with  them  the  bleasitigs  ofCbriaianity,  civiliza- 
tion and  liberty,  One  might  suppose  a  bond  of  union,  which  bad  led  lo 
BQch  glorious  and  beneficent  results,  would,  ere  this,  have  been  consecrated 
by  time  to  eternity;  that  it  would  have  become  so  sacred  and  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  all  who  shared  in  this  unparalleled  prosperity,  that  no  cili- 
zen  of  the  United  States  would  dare  lo  lift  his  hand  or  his  voice  against 
it,  or  bear  even  to  listen  to  any  blasphemous  demonstrations  upon  that 
which  has  showered  down  so  many  blessings  on  their  heads.  One  might 
hope,  at  least,  that  the  names  appended  to  that  instrument  would  have 
saved  it  from  being  denounced,  as  it  has  been,  repeatedly  and  openly,  of 
late  yenra,  by  faoaticism,  as  "  a  gross  violation  of  the  law  of  God  uad  the 
rights  of  nature." 

At  their  bead  stands  the  name  of  Washington — tman  now  nniversally 
recognized  by  every  Christian  people  and  every  sect,  as  the  purest,  most 
perfect  example  of  public  and  private  virtue  presented  by  any  age  or 
nation — a  roan  hailed  with  one  voice  and  one  heart  by  twenty  millions  of 
freemen,  by  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  titles — that  of  Father  of  hii 
Country.  Among  them  is  Franklin,  whose  wisdom  and  philanthropy 
appear  in  every  page  of  his  writings,  and  every  action  of  bis  life.  There, 
too,  we  find  Madison  the  Sage,  and  Hamilton  the  Cicero,  of  hii 
country  ;  Rutledge  and  Pinckney  nf  the  South  ;  and  Dayton,  Livingston, 
Sherman,  Gorham,  Langdon,  and  many  other  iltuslrjous  citizens  from 
the  North  and  the  South,  whose  names  still  ring  iu  the  echoes  of  their 
country,  and  throb  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen.  AM  these  men  thus 
selected  from  the  great  mass,  with  special  reference  to  their  talents,  in- 
tegrity, and  patriotism — whose  names  sre  identilied  with  all  that  is 
sacred  and  venerable  in  our  past  history,  it  seems,  set  ihetr  bands  and 
seals  to  sn  instrument  denounced  by  the  fanatical  abolitionists  as  a  gross 
violation  of  the  law  of  Ood,  and  the  rights  of  nature.  .  So  say  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  and  Abby  Folsom  ;  and  so  say  Senators  Seward 
and  Hale;  and  so  says  Joshua  Giddings  —  men  who,  if  their  most 
impudent  claims  to  wtsdom  and  virtue  were  conceded,  are  not  worthy  to 
tie  the  shoe-strings  of  a  Washington,  a  Madison,  and  a  Franklin.  Vet 
such  are  the  insects  that  buzz,  and  the  reptiles  that  hiss  their  venom  in 
the  face  of  the  Constitution  and  its  ftamers. 

It  might  have  been  rationally  anticipated,  that  having  established  the 
edifice  of  freedom  on  the  great  basis  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  tasted 
the  blessings  it  has  scattered  so  profusely  on  our  heads,  we  had  done  and 
experienced  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  it  at  least  from  internal 
enemies,  and  perpetuate,  through  ages,  that  Constitiiiiou,  which  is  the 
ark  of  our  safety.  But  there  are  two  great  enemies  to  human  freedom— 
king-crall  sod  pries^craft      Tbese  are  always  at  work,  ia  some  waj  or 
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olher,  upderinining  or  openly  a^Bailing  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action, 
and  under  pretence  of  curbing  the  sieed,  putting  the  bit  in  his  mouth, 
the  saddle  on  his  back,  and  riding  him  till  he  either  breaks  down,  or  tosses 
them  over  his  head.  Sometimes  they  are  engaged  in  the  struggle  which 
■hall  ride  foremost,  and  then  the  people  stand  some  chance  of  escaping 
being  trodden  down  ;  and  Bometimea,  indeed  generally,  they  combine  lo 
gether,  and  bunt  in  couples,  when  they  are  sure  to  be  irresistible. 
Against  church  and  state,  united,  there  is  no  adequate  defence;  since, 
while  one  appeals  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  hereafter,  the  other 
applies  them  to  the  present  slate  of  existence,  in  the  shape  of  temporal 
rewards  and  punishments.  Betwixt  the  two  there  is  no  escape ;  the 
mind  and  the  body  are  equally  enslared.  The  chain  is  forged  by  one,  and 
liveted  by  the  other. 

The  American  Revolution  shook  the  thrones  of  kings  to  the  centre, 
■nd  ihej  are  now  no  longer  aupporled  by  opinioD,  but  force.  The 
Divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-r^ 
Bistance,  ha*e  become  obaoleio  as  maxims  of  state — that  slavish  devotion 
to  despots,  which  was  disguised  under  the  name  of  loyalty,  has  been 
anperseded  by  the  more  free  and  manly  principle  ofpsiriolism  ;  and  what 
was  before  prostituted  to  ihrones,  is  now  devoted  to  our  country.  Thus, 
the  tbundaiions  of  despotic  power  have  been  gradually  undermined,  and 
it  has  been  necessary  to  seek  new  props  to  sustain  the  rocking  fabric. 
The  monarchs  of  Europe  have  accordingly,  one  and  all,  become  models 
of  piety,  and  sought  the  support  of  the  gown  and  the  bayonet,  to  enable 
them  to  quell  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty.  Immediately  on  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  they  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  freedom  of  mankind, 
called  it  "  The  Holy  Alliance,"  and  violated  the  rights  of  almost  every 
state  of  Europe.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  undivided 
Trinity,""  they  parceled  out  portions  of  the  people,  as  the  Spaniards 
did  the  Indians  of  South  America  into  Encomenderos,  and  placed  them 
under  what  masters  they  pleased  ;  they  viol  aied  the  territorial  rights  of 
one  State,  to  bestow  what  was  vrrested  from  it  on  another,  and  outraged 
every  national  feeling,  all  in  the  name  of  "  The  Most  Holy  and  undivided 
Trinity."  Never  were  there  such  pious  sovereigns,  so  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  religion  ;  and  never  were  human  rights  more  grossly  assailed 
under  its  holy  sanction. 

The  cloak  of  hypocrisy  prnved  so  succcessful  in  concealing  the  en- 
croachments of  tyranny,  that  it  has  ever  since  been  worn.  Every  efibrt 
baa  been  made,  and  is  still  making,  to  render  liberty  and  infidelity  in- 
separable,  and  despotism  synonymous  with  piety.  The  zeal  of  the  op- 
pressor for  the  Church  ia  only  equalled  by  his  oppressions  of  the  people ; 
Bod  the  most  pious  of  all  monsrchs  is  he  who  least  studies  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  What  cannot  now  be  attained  by  open  violence  or  po- 
litical cral^,  is  sought  to  be  gained  by  religious  hypocrisy  ;  and  what  the 
Slate  wants  in  stuength,  it  borrows  from  the  Church,  which  in  return 
is  remunerated  by  royal  bnunly  and  subserviency.  Thus  they  play 
into  the  hands  of  each  other;  and  thus,  ecclesiastical  ambition  has 
been  awakened  to  a  perception  of  the  possibility  of  once  more  r^ 
viving  those  ages  of  darkness,  when  the  dogmas  of  a  priest  superseded 
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ttie  authoritj  of  the  ■!■!« ;  aod  the  decisions  of  &'  caoncil,  or  a  text  of 
Scripture  perverted  from  its  origioal  application,  were  paramount  loall 
temporal  laws,  aJI  eocial  iastitulions,  and  all  ciril  authority. 

The  people  of  the  United  Statea,  when  ihey  divorced  church  and  sLaiet 
and  placed  all  religiouM  denominalioDa  on  a  footing  oTequaiitj  in  u*il 
righla,  believed  thej  had  done  ereryibing  usceaaar;  to  protect  tbemaelvea 
from  thoae  daageri  which  are  inaepaiable  from  a  union  of  the  two  great 
inRueoces  that  govern  mankiad — opinion  and  force.  But  though  the  air 
maj  be  excluded  from  vesselB  heimeiically  Ka'ed,  tbe  love  of  power,  and 
the  hankering  afler  wealth,  cannot  be  abut  onl  from  the  human  heart. 
Tbey  will  find  an  entrance  aomewbere,  by  some  means  ;  aod  ifyou  abut  the 
door,  squeeze  through  the  keyhole.  We  have  too  mucb  respect  {m  trn« 
religion  and  unaffected  pieiy,  to  indulge  iii  any  ondue  reprehension,  but 
it  ia  impossible  to  abut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  which  ia  demonstrated  by 
tbe  hislory  of  all  past  agea,  that  as  a  body,  the  church  has  been  mors 
remarkable  for  a  systematic  nnrelaxing  rpirit  of  acquisition,  both  or 
wealth  and  power,  than  either  kings  or  atatea.  The  latter  receive  thnr 
impulse  and  direction  from  a  succession  of  rulers  of  various  tempera, 
views,  and  caprices,  whose  maxims  are  perpetually  changing;  but  (be 
maxims  of  the  church  never  change.  They  are  unifc^mly  acted  upoa 
from  generation  to  generation,  from  age  to  age ;  and  however  difierent 
tbe  rulers,  their  object  ia  alw^ya  the  aame.  Their  great  end  ia  to  ob- 
tain dominion  over  the  minds  of  men,  kbowing  full  well  that  this  ia  by 
far  the  most  stable  foundation  of  power,  and  that  it  earriea  with  it  every 
other  acquisition. 

This  influence,  when  acquired  by  proper  means,  and  confined  withiR 
proper  limits,  ia  no  doubt  in  the  highest  degree  salulsry.  The  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  faiih  are  iodispenaable  auxiliaries  to  the  civil  laws, 
and  the  docirins  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  a  powerful  restraint 
on  those  deeper  and  more  aecret  crimes  which,  though  by  far  the  moat 
fatal  to  the  happinesa  of  mankind,  can  neither  be  estimated  or  punished 
by  the  law.  While  the  preach  era  of  the  Gospel  confine  themsetvea  la 
their  appropriate  duties,  as  ahepherda  of  their  folds — to  visilioK  the  sick, 
relieving  the  indigent,  administering  consolation  to  the  wounded  spirit, 
inculcating  the  duties  of  religion  and  morality,  and  impresalog  upon  the 
minds  of  their  flock  a  respectful  deference  for  human  lawe  aod  institu- 
tions— they  are  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to  mankind  ;  they  may  ihenjuatly 
call  theniseives  the  ambasaadors  of  God,  for  they  represeot  his  attributes 
of  beneficence. 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  aiep  out  of  their  consecrated  aphere, 
and  depart  from  tbe  example  of  the  author  of  their  religion,  in  studiously 
.  abstaJNing  from  politics,  and  attempt  to  substitute  the  laws  of  Mosoa,  in- 
terpreted by  themselves,  in  place  of  thoae  of  their  country,  they  invaria- 
bly become  little  better  than  firebranda  of  dissenaion.  They  ceaee  to  be 
tbe  preachers  of  peace,  and  degenerate  into  instruments  of  contention. 
They  mingle  political  and  ccclesisatical  asperities — politics  and  puletoica 
are  huddled  together,  aggravating  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  by  the 
infusion  of  religious  bigotry  and  sectarian  zeal;  and  the  invsrieble  coi^ 
sequences  are  civil  dissension,  revolution,  and  bloodabed.  Of  all  the  d^ 
leierions  poisons  administered  to  human  infirmity,  the  mixture  of  religion 
ftnd  politics,  of  clerical  and  temporal  ambition,  is  the  most  fatal  to  the 
repose  and  happtuess  of  mankind.  The  preachers  of  the  Oorpel  ehonld 
keep  themselves  eacred  Aram  the  pollution  of  aitch  an  amalgamatioD. 
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Their  inflaence  and  usefulness,  in  a  gretit  measure,  depend  on  being 
thought  more  pure  and  pious  and  disinlerested  than  tlieir  rellow-crei- 
tures  ;  and  it  is  impoaaible  they  should  be  so,  without  withdrawing  ihem- 
«el*e9,  at  least,  from  the  two  great  uniTeraal  tompialions  of  mankind,  am- 
bition and  avarice.  They  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon  ;  they  can- 
not become  more  aancliiied  than  the  restof  the  world,  except  by  abstract- 
ing themselves  from  its  a<tductiona.  The  gown  Bad  the  hand  are  not 
srmor  strong  enough  to  protect  them  from  those  potent  enemies,  when 
tHey  come  in  conBict ;  and  there  is  no  safety  but  in  fleeing  from  the  eon- 
test. 

But  every  sincere,  diaintereated  advocate  of  piety  and  true  religion, 
must  regret  lo  see  that  of  late  this  abstinence  frnm  worldly  affairs,  and 
especially  politics,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  been  gradually  dying  away,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  busy,  meddling,  and  arrogant  interference  with  the  civil 
power,  in  all  its  pecnltnr  and  appropriate  functions.  The  church,  in  re- 
>)i[y,  seems  making  rapid  spproachea  towards  governing  the  slate,  and 
there  are  distinct  auguries  that  the  conspiracy  will  st  length  succeed. 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represents tives  of  the  United 
Stales,  have  declared  in  their  places,  that  a  dogma  of  fanaticism — an  b» 
•nmplion  that  has  no  foundation  in  the  law,  the  Constitution,  or  the 
Scriptures — is  superior  in  authority,  and  constitutes  a  more  imperative 
obligation  to  obedience,  than  either  laivs  or  constitutions  ;  and  these  men 
represent  the  doctrines  of  some  of  the  most  imposing  conventions  of  the 
mast  numerous  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
in  tliis  way  that  all  reverence  and  respect  for  civil  laws  and  civil  iostitn- 
tions  are  attempted  to  be  sacriiiced  to  an  isolated  text,  or  a  naked  dogma, 
assumed  without  proof,  and  sustained  without  argument.  The  authority 
of  the  church  is  thus  at  once  placed  above  that  of  the  state. 

It  cannot  but  strike  all  reflecting  minds,  that  this  substiliition,of  the 
■ulhorily  of  the  Bible,  in  place  of  human  laws,  is  in  its  practical  opera- 
tion the  most  dangerous  enemy  ever  lei  slip  against  those  principles  and 
laws  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  aa  the 
barriers  of  their  freedom.  When  texts  of  Scripture  stand  in  place  of 
taw^  there  is  no  rule  for  the  government  of  mankind,  and  no  security  to 
their  rights.  We  all  know  that  scarcely  any  two  sects  agree  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  and  no  two  in  their  explnnationa  of  many 
texts.  Each  interprets  for  itself,  and  each  believes  itself  infallible.  Nay, 
this  diversity  of  opinion  extends  not  only  to  sects,  but  individuate,  and 
many  who  nominally  belong  lo  a  church,  dissent  from  some  of  its  tenets 
or  ordinances.  There  neither  is,  nor  can  there  be,  anything  like  uni^ 
nimily  in  the  interpretations  of  Scripture,  nor  consequently  any  sanction 
to  give  it  a  universally  recognized  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  lavra  end 
constitution  of  a  people,  deliberately  enacted,  and  solemnly  aanctioned 
by  Iheir  sovereign  will. 

There  being,  then!  this  acknowledged  and  notorious  diversity  in  regard 
to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  it  follows,  as  an  unavoidable  result,  that 
whenever  these  are  substituted  in  place  of  the  conslituiion  and  laws  of 
the  land,  there  wilt  no  longer  be  either  laws  or  constitution  ;  in  other 
words,  no  rule  of  ncliun,  no  guide  to  a  definite  knowledge  of  our  rights 
■nd  our  duties  as  citizens,  that  is  universally  applicable  to,  and  univer- 
flilly  recognized  by  all.  There  will  be  one  law  for  er.ch  sect,  nay,  one 
law  for  each  individual ;  for  every  man  will  become  his  own  interpreter 
oif  the  law,  which  is  tantamount  to  being  hia  own  law-makw.     That*  are 
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very  many  texts  of  Scripture,  which,  taken  by  themseWeB,  and  witboit 
coimectinn  with  their  explanatory  accompaniments,  are  either  in  direct 
contradiction  with  each  other,  or  totally  irreconcilable.  Bach  one  msj 
interpret  these,  as  his  interests,  hia  reason,  or  his  passions  may  prompt 
him — oppose  or  obey  the  law  it  imposes  at  pleasure,  as  a  point  of  con- 
science— and  instead  ofa  court  ofjustice,  appeal  to  the  Pandects  of  L^ 

lu  this  state  of  things,  there  are  but  two  ways  of  enforcing  a  general 
obedience  to  the  laws,  ifou  muat  convince  or  compel  the  refractory.  IT 
you  cannot  persuade,  you  must  enforce  obedience.*  But  obedience  to 
what  T  Not  a  law  which  all  interpret  alike,  but  one  about  wbieh  all, 
more  or  lesa,  differ.  There  must  be  infallibility  somewhere,  and  that 
will  only  be  found  in  the-right  of  the  strongest,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Puritans  of  New-England,  who  adopted  the  laws  of  the  Twcke  Tables, 
"  until  they  could  make  better."  And  what  was  the  consequence  1  The 
very  men  who  sought  refuge  in  the  wilderness  of  the  new  world  from  oiTi) 
and  religious  persecution,  became  of  necessity  persecutors  themBelves; 
for  the  laws  they  thus  adopted,  rendered  it  indispensable  that  all  should 
think  alike,  in  order  that  all  might  obey  then).  How  it  happened  that 
freedom  ever  look  root  there,  we  cannot  conceive  ;  for  with  all  due  respact 
to  their  many  noble  characteristics,  we  are  free  to  say,  that  of  all  enlight- 
ened people  we  ever  heard  or  read  of,  they  appear  to  have  least  undorstood, 
or,  at  any  rale,  practiced,  the  true  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
It  could  nit  be  otherwise.  The  moment  they  adopted  the  Levitical  law, 
they  erected  a  hierarchy  ofpriests,  for  none  others  could  interpret  it  au- 
thoritatively ;  and  it  became  necessary  that  all  should  believe  alike,  in 
order  that  all  shpuM  voluntarily  obey.  Hence  religious  persecution  and 
civil  oppression  ;  and  hence  that  spiritual  oligarchy  which  domineered 
over  New-England,  in  virtue  of  being,  like  Mahcmiet,  the  BoIe  interpreters 
both  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel. 

This  habit  of  referring  to  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  instead  of  the  more 
pure  and  perfect  creed  of  the  Saviour,  is  not  yet  extinct  in  that  cjaarier, 
and  bus  at  all  times  predisposed  the  people  to  substitute  their  own  inters 
pretations  of  the  Bible  for  the  statutes.  Under  this  influence  they  have 
made  many  inroads  on  the  peraonal  rights  and  personal  liberty  of  the  low- 
ly citizen,  by  interfering  with  his  amasemsnts,  his  business,  his  relaxa- 
tions, and  many  of  those  indulgences  which  he  has  just  as  good  a  rigttt 
to  enj  >y  in  his  sphere,  as  the  most  wealthy  millionaire  in  bis,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  violate  the  rights  of  others,  ur  disturb  the  peace  of  his  neigh- 
bors. They  have  also  inherited,  from  the  same  source,  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  outward  forms  and  demeanor,  which,  though  they  may  not 
make  people  better,  at  least  make  them  appear  so  to  others,  and  think  ao 
themselves.  Lastiv — and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  mischievous  portion  of 
the  entail — they  are  endoubtedly  more  addicted  to  superstition  and  f«- 
nalicism,  than  the  native  inhabitants  of  any  other  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Their  excitements  are  almost  always  religious;  and  probably 
nine-tenths  of  the  strange,  extravagant,  absurd  notions,  in  faith  and  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  of  those  varieties  of  transcendentalism,  such  as  aoti-ma- 
Bonry,  anti-Sunday  mailism,  and  Free  Soilism,  have  originated  either  in 
New-England,  or     among     the    descendants    oT   New-England,    enii- 
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4^ants,  in  nil  parts  of  ibe  United  Stales.  It  cannot  have  escaped  oV 
serration,  that  all  those  isms,  and  maoj  more  besides,  which  hare  dis- 
turbed the  pence  of  the  Slate  of  New-York,  origiaaled  and  raged  most 
iiercelf  in  the  Western  counlieSf  which  are  in  a  great  measure  peopled 
by  emigrants  Trom  New-England,  and  their  descendants.  In  thus  speak- 
iDg  our  sentiments  freely,  we  are  Tar  from  feeling  any  hostility  to  a  people 
who  possess  amply  sufficjent  good  qualities,  to  atone  for  this  single  cha- 
racteristic foible,  or  infirmity. 

The  political  and  persoual  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
fannol  be  directly  assailed,  with  any  prospect  of  success.  They  all  know 
their  rights,  and  love  them  too  well,  to  surrender  tbem  to  force  or  per- 
suasion. To  enslave  ihenLthey  must  be  deceived.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt  it  by  laws  sanctioned  by  mere  human  authority,  for  they  are  their 
own  lawmaker,  and  stilt  more  so  to  resort  to  force,  for  thej  hate  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  know  how  to  use  them.  They  are,  mcreover,  sufEciently 
intelligent  to  comprehend  all  the  elements  of  political  despotism,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  approach  them  in  a,ny  disguise,  thai,  if  not  promptly,  will 
soon  bo  detected.  To  rob  them  of  their  libertiei,  it  is  necessary  to  lay 
an  ambuscade  and  take  them  by  surprise.  You  must  throw  the  lasso, 
and  trip  up  ibeir  heels,  before  you  venture  to  put  the  saddleon  their  backs, 
and  the  bit  in  their  mouths.  Neither  the  sword  of  the  soldier,  nor  the 
trta  of  the  civilian's  gown  can  crush  them. 

But  there  is  another  gown,  much  more  effectual  in  concealing  the  ap- 
proaches of  despotism  and  disguising  the  canspiracj  of  ambition  and  ava- 
rice; one  which,  when  not  used  for  auch  purposes,  is  justly  reverenced 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  as  the  emblem  of  superior  sanctity,  but 
oflen,  too  often,  used  as  a  cloak  for  hypocrisy.  It  is  from  under  this,  that 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  most  success 
fully  assailed ;  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  there  is  not  now  maturing  a 
great  combination,  the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  the  Divine  right 
of  the  church,  in  place  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 

Tlie  first  and  most  effectual  step  in  subjugating  mankind,  is  to  stimu- 
late them  to  that  degree  of  enthusiasm,  which  amounts  to  fanaticism. 
Once  subjected  to  its  fires,  the  mind  becomes  perfectly  malleable,  and 
may  be  led  into  any  degree  of  folly  or  extrarngance.  Whoever  directs  a 
man  or  body  of  men  thus  over-heated,  may  lead  them  where  he  pleases. 
He  has  only  to  erect  a  golden  calf,  or  a  Chinese  Josh,  and  they  will  fall 
down  and  worship  it.  He  has  only  to  become  a  Joe  Smith,  or  a  William 
Lloyd  Qarrison,  and  propound  some  stupendous  dogma,  to  which  he  arro- 
gates the  sanction  of  Heaven,  and  they  will  batter  down  everything  in  its 
way.  He  has  only  to  tell  them  that  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their 
country  are  in  violation  of  this  great  dogma,  and  they  will  institute  a  cru- 
sade against  them  ;  cry  out  "  Dent  Vvli,  Deti$  Vul',"  like  the  follow- 
ers of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Walter  the  Moneyless,  and  dash  forth  to 
desolate  the  earth,  and  baptize  their  hopeful  oflspring  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow- creatures. 

There  is  strnng  evidence  of  a  growing  sect  of  this  species  of  fanatics 
in  the  United  Slates,  not  perhaps  so  numerous  as  the  noise  they  make 
wonid  seem  to  indicate,  which  either  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  under  the  do- 
jninioti  of  one  single  idea,  and  to  have  only  one  single  object,  to  which 
they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  else — the  peace,  the  hsppineM, 
(he  laws,  the  Constitatioo,  and  the  eiistence  of  the  Union.    They  call 
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tbemaelvea, bj  wayof  distinction, "the rrienilB of tlie  entire  hmnui race," 
and  appear  to  hare  asaumed  the  responsibility  of  alt  (be  evils,  real  or 
imaginary,  under  the  sun,  with  the  exception  of  those  lor  which  the;  are 
reallj  responsible.  This  Den*  species  of  fanatics  recognize  no  country, 
no  friends,  no  kindred.  Thej  are  the  friends  of  the  entire  human  race, 
and  nothing  less  than  the  circumference  of  the  world  can  set  bounds  to 
their  philanthropy.  As  to  patriotism,  that  is  too  limited  ia  its  operations  for 
(heir  boaudless  benevolence.  Aa  to  the  social  duties,  ihey  are  beneath 
attention  ;  and  as  to  the  domestic  tias,  they  are  still  more  insignilicaat. 
Day,  they  are  actually  sinful,  since  they  interfere  with  their  sublime  (!»• 
TOtion  tolheir  particular  and  esclusire  protegees,  "the  entire  human  race." 
They  desert  their  duties  to  their  country,  their  kindred,  and  their  friends, 
to  go  wandering  about  the  world  ;  in  same  places  converting  Christians  to 
Christianity,  in  others,  disturbing  the  peace,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
bloody  contests  and  revolutions ;  in  others,  destroying  the  innocence  and 
happiness  of  the  natives  of  Polynesia,  and  paving  the  way  for  their  pe^ 
ishing  by  the  corruptions  of  civilization,  long  before  they  are  iittea  to 
enjoy  its  benefits  ;*  they  have  extended  the  sphere  of  moral  responsibility 
to  everything  they  are  pleased  to  denonnce  an  evil,  and  thus  assumed  a 
right  to  meddle  with  other  people's  affairs,  at  pleasure.  Everything  i> 
detestable  that  does  not  suit  their  taste  ;  and  regardless  of  the  old  pro- 
verb— a  species  of  maxim  always  founded  in  truth — that  "  what  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  they  make  their  own  tastes  the  uni- 
Tersal  standard,  and  denounce  every  other  as  "  a  violation  of  the  law  ot 
God,  and  the  rights  of  nature," 

With  this  particular  sect  of  Christian  philanthroptits  in  the  United 
States  there  is,  however,  one  singular  exception  to  "  the  entire  human 
race,"  and  that  is,  all  (hose  who  have  the  miBforiuDe  to  be  their  own  coun- 
trymen, and  lo  have  a  white  skin.  Their  philanthropy  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  one  color,  and  "  black  is  your  only  wear"  they  tolerate :  aU 
their  five  senses  are  devoted  to  the  descendants  of  Africa.  Their  eyes 
dwell  with  unceasing  .delight  on  woolly  heads,  Sat  noses,  thick  lips, 
crooked  legs  and  cucumber-shins;  they  listen  with  no  pleasure  to 
any  other  sounds  but  the  voices  of  orator  Douglas  and  his  fellow  Tullys, 
and  relish  no  other  odors  than  such  as  come  from  the  spicy  regions  of 
Aahantee,  Timbuctoo  and  Monomotapa.  lo  short,  their  moral  resptm- 
■ibiliiy  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  wrongs  of  Africa.  There  is  no 
other  race  in  this  country  worthy  of  such  high  supervision  ;  no  law,  or 
constitution,  or  civil  institution,  of  the  least  consequence  in  comparison 
with  their  emancipation  ;  and  no  sacriGces  they  will  not  make  to  that  ob' 
jec( — but  their  money. 

These  "  friends  of  the  entire  human  race,"  with  the  exception  afore- 
said, would  be  of  little  consequence,  had  they  not  of  late  years  enlisted 
more  than  one  powerful  denomination  of  Christians  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  in  their  behalf,  and  at  least  one  great  political  party,  or  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  among  their  auxiliaries.  With  these*  alliances, 
they  have  become  so  formidable  as  to  make  war  on  the  Constilutioo,  in 
those  very  Halls  of  Congress,  where  one  might  suppose  it  would  have 
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beeo  iKid  sacred. ,  Id  ibat  aironghotd  thejr  haTS  adTocates,  who  daie  tb 
proclaim,  in  the  face  of  iheir  countrymeD,  that  a  faaalicnt  dogma,  as- 
sumed without  proof,  aod  sastamed  without  argument,  is  of  superior  au- 
ibority  to  that  ConstiluttoQ  ihey  have  sworn  to  support.  At  the  head  of 
these  Dew  lights,  or  blue  lights,  is  a  senator  from  the  State  of  New-Yoik, 
who,  being  our  fellow-citiaeu,  we  feel  bouad  to  give  a  passing  notice,  as 
one  of  his  constituents. 

This  singular  example  of  the  inexirrcable  caprices  of  fortune,  we  take  to 
be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  more  diminulive  race  of  insects  that 
ever  buzzed  about  in  a  tainted  political  atmosphere;  for  he  is  held  ia 
such  utter  contempt  b;  all  hoDest  raen,  that  do  notice  is  taken  of  him 
until  bis  sling  is  felt.  He  is  barely  qualified  to  play  second  fiddle  in  a 
concert  of  third-rat6  demagogues,  and  the  only  way  Id  which  he  csd  ao 
<}uire  distinction  is  by  becoming  the  tool  of  greater  demagogues  than  him- 
self. Some  years  ago,  aRer  disgracing  (he  state  as  its  chief  magistrate, 
he  suddenly  found  hia  level  in  the  lowest  depths  of  oblivion  or  insignifi- 
cance, and  was  only  quoted,  if  quoted  at  all,  ss  one  of  those  empty  blad- 
ders which  fortune  sometimes  amuses  herself  with,  bjr  tossing  to  the  lop 
of  her  wheel,  and  laughing  to  see  it  tumble  down  agam  by  its  own  want 
of  momentum. 

But  though  this  distinguished  represent ative  of  the  Empire  Slate  has  a 
great  alacrity  in  sinking,  he  has  a  still  greater  alacrity  in  rising,  by  virtue 
of  bis  extraordinary  lighlness.  Nor  is  any  spectacle  more  common  in  this 
enlightened  country  than  that  of  a  swindler — provided  it  be  on  a  great 
scale — after  hisoflencea  have  become  atilLle  rusted  by  time,  suddenly 
emerging  from  the  depths  of  infamy,  to  become  an  object  of  popular  favor 
or  executive  patronage.  Thus  has  it  happened  to  our  illuatrioua  senator. 
The  mud  has  lately  been  stirred  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  pool ;  and  he 
vho  went  down  a  mutilated  tadpole,  has  come  up  a  full-grown  bullfrog, 
bellowing  louder  thao  he  did  when,  as  a  state  senator,  he  condescended 
to  become  the  agent  of  a  principal  whose  claim  was  to  be  decided  by 
himself  and  bis  brother  members.  The  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  our 
Legislature  have  sent  him  as  their  peculiar  representative  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  probably  he  is  fully  adequate  to  that  stupendous 
responsibility.  Since  then,  his  only  public  exploit  has  been  a  speech,  of 
which  we  shall  say  nothing,  except  that  it  would  disgrace  any  man — but 
himself.  The  reader,  weliope,  will  pardon  ua  for  thus  turning  aside  a 
moment,  (o  do  justice  io  a  very  small  man — so  small,  thai  his  smallness 
is  unspeakably  inexpressible — and  who,  by  no  possibility,  can  ever  be- 
come great  in  any  other  sense  but  that  of  being  stupendously  contemptible. 
It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  the  head  of  any  class  or  profession  must  ne- 
cessarily be  more  or  less  distinguished  ;  and  the  honorable  senator  from 
Africa — we  beg  pardon,  New-Tork — is  undoubtedly  chief  ofthe  illusirious 
band  of  dealers  in   "  small  potatoes."     As  such  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  a 

Eassing  notice.  But  to  descend  from  this  high  elevation  to  my  more 
umble  task. 
Fanaticism,  perhaps,  never  assumed  a  more  dangerous  form  than  that 
it  DOW  presents  in  the  United  States.  It  is  waging  a  direct,  inveterate 
warfare  against  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  It  asserts  principles 
which,  if  carried  oat  in  their  full  extent,  will  unquestionably  bring  about 
—if  not  now,  at  least  at  no  dictanl  period — a  dissolution  of  that  Union, 
followed  bj  tdl  its  fatal  eonsequeaces.    Its  principles  have  a  direct  ttnd- 
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eatcj  to  civil  and  KTtile  war — to  rapine,  marder,  and  pollution.  Here 
they  are.  Let  the  reader  paaae,  reflect,  and  see  to  wbat  the;  iiie*)tablj 
tead. 

Firat.  "  We  maintain,  that  every  American  citizen  »bo  retsina  a  single 
lluman  being  in  inTolantary  bondage,  ia,  according  to  Scripture,  a  min- 
stealer  ;"  "  that  the  alaves  onght  to  be  instantly  set  Tree  ;"  "  that  all 
tboM  latrs  now  in  force,  admilling  the  right  of  alaTery,  are,  befure  God, 
utterly  null  and  void  ;"  '*  that  no  compenaation  should  be  allowed  to  the 
planters  for  the  manumiesion  of  tbeir  alaves."  And  they  have  denounced 
the  Colnnization  Society  as  "  a  cheat  and  a  hypocrite,"  *  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  offers  a  rational  and  practical  plan  for  doing  what  tbej 
themselves  are  attempting  to  do  by  means  destructive  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  Bat  they  have  not  stopped  here.  They  hiive  repeatedly, 
in  their  conventions,  periodicals  and  pulpits,  declared,  "  We  will  give  the 
Union  for  the  abolitioD  of  slavery,  if  nothing  else  will  gain  it ;"  and,  to 
finish  tbeir  creed,  have  adopted,  aa  one  of  their  great  fundamental  dogmas, 
"that  the  condition  of  slavery  absolves  ns  from  alt  the  obligations  of 
mankind." 

The  practical  application  of  this  principle  would  be  productive  of  con- 
sequencea  that  might  make  even  fanaticism  ahudder.  A  being  ab»alved 
from  all  the  obligations  of  mankind,  is  a  wild  beast  of  prey  let  loose  on 
society.  Freed  from  alt  the  restraints  of  morality  and  religion  by  the 
condition  of  slavery,  he  holds  no  fealty  to  the  laws  of  Qod  or  man  ;  be  ha« 
a  natural,  inalienable  right  to  do  wrong — to  set  fire  to  his  master'a  house ; 
plunder  his  property;  pollute  his  wife  and  daughters;  rob  them,  and 
murder  them  :  in  abort,  run  a-muck  against  all  mankind.  Such  are  the 
doctrinea  of  these  exclusive  "  friends  of  the  entire  human  race."  To  tbia 
condition  would  our  brethren  of  the  South,  of  our  own  color  and  race, 
whose  forefathers  had  tbeir  full  share  in  securing  to  the  people  of  the 
North  the  blessings  they  enjoy, — to  this  condition  would  they  be  reduced 
by  the  practical  application  of  this  detestable  dogma. 

It  is  but  the  other  day  that  a  negro  emissary  of  tbe  abolitionists,  com- 
monly known  aa  "  Orator  Douglas,"  was  listened  to  at  a  meeting  at  Sy- 
racuse, by  an  assemblage  of  white  men,  and  unsexed  female  devotees  of 
amalgamation,  while  iniolenlly  addressing  them  aa  follows: — "I  believe 
the  slaves  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  their  enslavers,  if  led  to  them- 
selves.  Let  the  Union,  then,  be  disaolved.  I  wish  to  see  it  dissolved. 
I  welcome  the  bolt,  be  it  from  heaven  or  from  hell,  that  shall  shiver  it  to 
pieces."  These  are  the  doctrines  with  which  the  speeches,  sermons,  and 
writings  of  the  abolitionials  teem.  They  are  taught  to  our  children; 
they  are  imbibed  with  tbe  mother's  Grst  nutriment,  and  earliest  lessons ; 
for  it  is  to  the  women  of  this  country  such  principles  are  addressed  ;  it  is  by 
the  aid  of  their  powerful  influence,  as  wives  and  mothers,  that  these  dan- 
gerous incendiaries  expect  to  succeed,  in  sapping  the  Coustitution,  di^ 
fupting  the  Union,  and  establishing  a  hierarchy,  by  substitulitig  their  own 
interpretations  of  Scripture  in  place  of  tbe  authority  of  laws  and  consti- 
tutions, and  asserting  tbe  superiority  of  a  fanatical  dogma  over  tbem 
both. 

Wdl  aware  of  the  virtues  and  weaknesses  of  womefi  ;  (heir  teDdcmeaa 
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oThesrt;  their  proneness  to  be  led  ann;  bjihe  feelii<gs  of  the  n 
their  quick  (t}'mpdthiea  Tot  human  suflering,  and  the  facility  with  which 
tbey  ma;  be  deceived  b;  arirul,  designing  men  ;  it  is  among  them  that 
the;  itoiv  their  seed,  and  renp  their  must  exuberant  harvesls.  The;  have 
tcoording);  enticed  them  Tram  the  family  fold,  and  those  sacred  duties 
imposed  upnn  them  b;  God  and  nature,  to  instill  into  their  hearts  and 
miads  principles  at  war  with  society,  and  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  dnmes- 
tio  heanh,  as  well  as  the  repose  of  society.  A  great  mnjorit;  of  these  re- 
formers  who  sign  petitions  to  Con^rers,  insulting  the  feelings,  and  black* 
ening  the  character  of  ihe  inhabitants  of  fifteen  States,  are  females — 
wives  and  daughters,  who,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  sex,  might  much 
heller  be  at  home,  attending  to  their  domestic  duties,  and  presiding  over 
Ihe  morality  of  the  parental  board,  than  acting  the  Quixotic  in  petti- 
coats, and  studying  the  b<tButies  of  amalgamation. 

Among  the  signers  of  those  petitions  to  dissolve  the  Union,  presented 
by  men  who  are  sworn  to  uphold  it,  are  crowds  oflitlle  children,  who  are 
thus  betimes  imbued  with  principles  directly  calculated  to  undermine 
'  our  civil  and  political  institutions,  and,  in  fact,  to  upset  the  entire  frame 
of  BDcieiy,  hj  innovation;  on  the  long-established  principles  of  sociol  ar- 
gaiiization.  These  friends  of  the  entire  human  race  go  to  the  fountain 
head — they  dig  at  the  root.  Our  children  are  taught  by  (heir  mothers  at 
home,  and  their  teachers  abroad,  who  in  the  North  and  East  are  almoat 
all  (inciored  with  abolitionism,  that  they  must  give  ths  Union  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery — to  "  welcome  the  bolt,  be  it  from  heaven  or  from  hell, 
that  shall  shiver  it  to  pieces;"  and  that  the  condition  of  slaver;  absolves 
as  from  all  the  obligations  of  manliind.* 

This  is  no  idle  declamation — no  shower  of  arrows  shot  at  random.  We 
appeal  to  the  declarations  of  fanaticism  juEt  quoted  ;  and  we  ask  whether 
those  b;  whom  they  are  made,  and  those  by  whom  the;  are  sanctioned, 
sre  not  enemies  to  the  laws,  the  Constitulion,  and  the  Union;  and  whe- 
ther in  declaring  that  the  coddiiion  of  slavery  absolves  us  from  all  the 
obligations  of  mankind,  they  do  not  assert  a  principle,  which,  if  carried 
out  in  its  consequences,  will  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  entire  system  of 
Bocial  organization  in  one  half  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  inevitably 
produce  all  the  multiplied  horrors  of  a  servile  war  T  We  ask  our  country- 
men of  the  North,  whetherlhey  will  condescend  to  the  deep  humility  of 
becoming  the  instruments  and  abettors  of  this  conspiracy  ol  apostatized 
firemen,  and  ignorant,  revengeful  slavesT 

One  of  the  worst  and  mnet  revoking  featuies  in  this  conspiracy  of  fa* 
naiicism,  is  its  foreign  origin.  It  was  originally  imported  from  England, 
and  is  be;ond  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  sujiported  by  British  influence, 
if  not  British  money.  It  was  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  emis- 
saries of  the  abolitionists  from  a  great  meeting  in  London,  where  Sir 
Robert  Peel  figured  aide  by  side  with  Daniel  0'Gonnell,lhnt  the  Coloni* 
xation  Society  was  denounced  as  a  chest  and  a  hypocrite.  This  was 
shortly  followed  by  the  orgnnizatiim  of  a  National  Anti-Slaver;  Societ;, 
which  beg.in  its  exploits  with  n  declnralion  of  interminable  and  extermi- 
nating war  against  the  people  of  the  South,  the  recognized  rights  of  prcv 
pert;,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  tlie  sttnciity  of  the  Constitution.  The 
name  of  the  living  God  was  blasphemed  lo  sanction  the  violation  of  Hia 

■  It  !■  to  this  ioflaeiice,  no  ilnnbt,  Ssoator  Hala  alluded  in  Iha  debate^  Mr.  Cta^ 
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Kttriliutes,  and  the  anthoritj  of  His  soared  word  proitiliited  to  purpascB 
equallf  at  war  with  both. 

The  moremenls  of  the  aboIitioiiiBts  on  either  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  ars 
flimultaneOLis — the;  tre  pulled  bj  the  same  wires;  and  it  i*  evident  that 
a  cli>se  and  iiilimate  uniun  aubiiists  between  theip.  The  Amerioaa  fanat- 
ics are  little  better  than  cats-paws  of  British  ttite  policy.  The  cne  u 
taken  from  the  latter;  everj  movemeat  in  England  is  followed  here  with 
implicit  subserviency,  and  every  seDtiraent  echoed  with  moat  abject  aer^ 
vility.  They  handle  the  aime  tooU,  play  into  each  other's  faanda;  and 
whether  aware  of  it  or  not,  the  American  fauatica  are  inatrumeata  of  the 
British  covernmen^,  in  bringing  about  a  separation  of  this  oonfederacy, 
which,  if  accomplished,  will  rid  England  of  her  only  dangerous  rival  in 
commerce  and  naval  power  ;  while,  at  the  Eame  ^ime,  it  removes  from  the 
coniemplntion  of  her  half-starved  peasant  paupers  and  operatives,  an  ob- 
ject  so  dangerous  to  the  permanency  of  that  aystem,  which  has  made  so 
many  millions  of  industrious,  hard-working  beggars.  That  this  is  tbs 
key  to  British  Government  sympathy  for  A^ican  wrongs,  is  proved  by  its 
utter  indifference  to  the  devastations  of  India,  and  the  sufferings  of  Ire- 
land; by  tolerating  in  its  eastern  empire,  among  Jhe  lowest  caste  of 
Hindoos,  a  species  of  slavery  far  more  oppressive  and  degrading  rhan  that 
of  our  Southern  States;  by  obstinately  resisting  allvttempta  to  rtiaxth^ 
system  of  extravagant  expenditure,  which  entsUa  on  the  people  a  harden 
of  taxation  that  robs  ihem  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life  ;  by  expelling 
the  negroes  of  New-Zealand  from  their  country,*  and  catting  their  throats 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  nobody  knows  what,  while  ledressing  their 
wrongs  in  America.! 

Can  any  rational  man  believe,  for  a  single  moment,  that  a  government 
so  regardless  of  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  human  race  everywhere 
else  snould  feel  any  real  sympathy  for  them  in  the  United  States  T  As- 
suredly not.  The  philanthropy  of  the  British  government  is  politick  phit 
anthropy — an  engine  of  state.  The  direction  it  has  taken  of  late  yeara  is 
peculinrly  leveled  at  the  United  Stales,  and  has  a  tW9-fold  objecL  The 
result  of  the  operation  of  free  instkutions,  as  exhibited  in  the  unexampled 
ffrowth  and  prosperity  of  this  great  confederation  of  empires,  ia  the  bug- 
bear of  despotiara.  It  makes  the  old  dry  bones  of  superannuated  aboaM 
rattle  in  their  coffins,  and  the  spectre  of  liberty  haunts  them  in  their 
Bleep.  The  example  has  become  contagious,  and  nothing  can  save  the 
crumbling  edifices  of  despotic  power  from  being  prosUated  bytheeartb- 
quake  of  popular  indignation,  but  either  tq  reijiove  such  a  dangeroaa 
spectacle  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pei^le,  by  dividing  and  di^ 
tractiog  this  auspicious  Union,  ch*  so  distorting  its  features  and  black- 
ening its  character,  that  it  will  tto  longer  be  the  pillar  of  fire  in  the 
great  desert  of  the  world,  to  guide  mankind  from  the  bouse  of  bondage 
to  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

Hence  the  aimulated  sympathy,  not  only  of  the  British  government,  bnt 
of  all  European  despots,  for  the  African  alave.  Tbey  well  know  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  is  the  weak  point  of  our  confederation,  and  that  in 
which  it  may  be  most  snccesBfully  assailed.  They  are  aware  that  it  is 
here  the  fbrtresa  is  mort  vulnerable,  and  it  is  here  they  have  pointed  thtat 
batteries.  The  British  goverttment,  as  the  one  most  deeply  interested  in 
ibis  conspiracy,  has  exerted  all  the  infiuence  of  its  press  and  its  poeitioii 
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m  working  on  th«  sympathies  of  the  white  Blares  of  Europe,  until  thej 
Hero  ilmoat  to  hare  lost  sight  of  their  own  bondtge,  in  piiy  for  that  of 
the  African.  The  imperial  despots  of  Kuuia  and  Austria,  while  wading 
knee^e^  in  tha  blood  of  t)1p  Hungaiians,  and  crushing  the  liberties  of 
Earope  under  the  hoofs  of  thetr  whiskered  Pandoiirs  and  Cossacks,  are 
among  the  most  zealous  of  ■aboliiionisls.  There  ia  nothing  so  pleases 
them  a^  the  doctrine  of  amalganinlion,  which,  if  brought  inlo  practical 
operation,  would  so  debase  the  free  while  citizens  of  the  United  Slates, 
that  thej  would  become  unworthy  of  freedom,  and  incapable  of  its  enjoj- 
ment.  The  great  bugbenr  would  speedily  rnnish,  and  despotism  sleep  ia 
peace. 

This,  if  we  do  not  greallj  err,  is  the  true  secret  of  that  extraordinarj 
■yinpatbf  for  A  fVi  can  wrongs,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  callous  to  the 
wronga  of  the  natires  of  erery  other  eoaniry.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cun- 
ning deticea  of  despotism  to  enslave  one  race  of  mankind,  while  display- 
ing such  zeal  for  the  emancipation  of  another.  England  is  the  head  and 
firoDt  of  thia  eommnnion  of  hypocrisy.  Her  stake  in  the  game 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  power;  for  if  the  United  States  re- 
tain intact  their  bond  of  union  a  few  years  longer,  the  trident  of  the  ocean 
will  drop  from  her  hand,  and  the  sceptre  depart  from  Judah  for  ever. 
Hence,  it  is  her  policy  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion,  and,  by  means  of 
■ectional  dissensions,  either  bring  about  a  separation  of  the  slates,  or  so 
weaken  the  ties  that  bind  them  together,  thai  they  will  never  again  act  in 
barmonious  concert.  The  attempt  to  arrest  the  destinies  of  ihe  United 
States  by  open  force  hu  signally  failed  heretofore,  and  become  hnpelessiii  fu- 
ture. British  arms  hare  l^en  tried  in  rain,  and  British  philanibrnpy  is  now 
oar  most  dangerous  enemy.  The  "  prolecioralc''  of  the  puissant  King  of 
the  MuH<iuitoes  is  a  mask  for  arresting  the  construction  of  the  caiinl  a.cross 
the  Isthmus,  so  vitally  connected  with  the  interests  of  this  Republic  ;  and 
sympathy  for  Afrisan  wrongs,  the  pretext  fur  aiming  a  deadly  biiiw,  which 
nenaces  its  very  eiisience,  A  comparatively  small  sum  of  money,  judi-  • 
eioasly  distributed,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  abolitioiiisis  lo  pny 
the  expenses  of  their  miavionariea  to  London  meetings  and  dnmeslic  con- 
ventions, setting  up  papers  and  periodicals,  to  foment  sectional  prejudices 
■nd  denounce. the  Constitution  ;  end  maintaining  itinerant  leciurers,  to 
undermine  the  very  foundBlinns  of  society,  and  inculcate  on  our  wives 
ind  danglilers  the  beauties  of  amalgamation, — all  this  may  be  done  at  one' 
hundredth  part  of  the  expense  of  a  naraf  or  military  expedittim.  The 
plan  is'sdmirable;  "the  plot  is  an  excellent  plot;"  and  if  my  I^rd  Pal- 
merston,  or  the  pious  old  ladies  of  England,  could  only  mtnage  tu  enlist 
oar  transcendental  senator,  as  the  Guy  Fawkes,  lo  set  fire  to  the  train, 
there  can  scarcely  he  a  doubt  that  Senate,  Congress  and  Executive,  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House,  would  all  be  blown  "  sky  high,"  as  my 
friend  John  Randolph  used  to  say.  But  it  is  feared  the  senator  ia  lr>o 
•crapulous  and  too  incorruptible.  He  may  not  stickle  at  undertaking  an 
agency  as  attorney  in  a  matter  on  which  he  is  to  decide  ss  a  legislator ; 
or  lie  may  stretch  his  eonraience  so  fsr  aa  to  violate  his  oath  lo  support 
Ibe  Cfmuilution.  But  these  are  smslt  matters  lo  a  great  man,  who  soars 
^mve  alt  legal  and  constitutional  restraints,  and  who  is  accimntable  to  the 
gntt  tribunal  of  his  conscience  alone.  Many  people  think  he  might  be 
bought  dog-cheap;  hot,  for  my  part,  i  hardly  believe  he  would  sell  him* 
•el(  uulesa  ho  oould  do  it  with  a  safe  eonscience — that  is,  in  peiiecl  safety. 
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This  imported  demoD  of  ranaticism  io  not,  hoireTer,  escluiWelj  era* 
ployed  agaiaat  the  Udiod  ;  it  haa  anotber  mnd  still  deeper  purpose,  namelj, 
lu  crib  and  circumscribe  tbe  freeJom  of  indiTiduala,  by  aubsUtutiog  its 
own  usurped  authority,  iia  own  hair-brained  will,  in  place  of  iboae  civil 
laws'  and  political  institutions  originally  devised  for  tba  protectioa  of  their 
rights,  and  the  direction  of  their  conduct  as  men  and  citizens.  It  is  aim- 
ing to  impose  the  laws  by  which  ihey  are  to  be  goremed,  and  to  dictate 
to  the  legislative  power.  It  aspires  to  become,  not  only  the  spititnal,  but 
the  political  dictator ;  to  mould  our  civil  polity;  to  establish  a  new  systam 
of  moral  and  religious  duties;  to  make  what  has  been  heretofore  con- 
sidered Innocent  an  oSence  against  tbe  law  of  God  and  man  ;  and  to 
brand  our  forefatberH  as  instruments  in  inflicting  on  tiieir  posterity  "  tbe 
greatest  curse  that  ever  fell  on  tbe  heads  of  manltind."*  It  makes  them 
''  men  stealers,"  "  dealers  in  human  flesh  ;"  for  nearly  all  the  people  of 
New- York,  in  good  circumstances,  at  sometime  or  other  held  alaves. 
True,  they  were  very  honest  people — aye,  and  read  their  Bibles  too.  But 
though  cotemporary  with,  and  actors  in  the  glorioua  drama  of  the  Rero- 
lution  which  established  our  freedom,  they  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  diatinction  betwixt  right  and  wrong — they  bad  not  the  happiness  of 
being  the  cotcmporariea  of  William  LIpyd  Garrison,  Abby  Folsom  and 
our  traa see u dental  senator,  whose  conscience  is  above  all  laws,  except  of 
hia  own  creating.  They  saw  not  these  burning  and  shining  light*  which 
dim  the  lustre  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  and  his  Apostles,  and  show  aa 
clearly  as  the  meridian  sun,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  their  highest  duty, 
or  regardless  of  its  performance,  when  they  so  sludiously  abstained  from 
denouncing  "  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  fell  on  the  heads  of  mankind." 

It  was  reserved  for  the  inspired  abolitionists,  to  make  Uie  astounding 
discovery,  that  what  had  been  considered  innocent  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  tbe  world,  and  practiced  by  all  mankind,  wilhoat  distinction, 
Jews,  Mahometans,  Pagans,  and  Ghrbtiana,  was  a  crime  of  so  deep  » 
dye,  that  the  stain  must  be  effaced  at  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  every 
temporal  blessing.  That  it  was  that  sin  for  which  even  repeBlance 
cannot  atone,  or  reparation  procure  pardon.  That,  in  abort,  it  imposed 
an  obligation  superior  to  all  others  combined,  on  those  who  were  per- 
fectly innocent  of  all  agency  in  its  commiasion,  to  offer  up  their  eoiiniry 
as  an  atonement,  and  their  fellow-citizens  as  victims. 

The  space  allowed  in  this  Review  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  tbia 
most  important  subject  thoroughly,  ia  all  its  bearings,  on  the  great  nni- 
veraal  interests  of  human  society.  Had  we  room,  we  would  trace  more  dis> 
tincily  and  methodically,  the  consequences  of  this  deep-laid  conapirscy 
to  Hubjijgate  one  race  of  mankind,  under  pretence  of  emancipating 
another ;  and  to  render  the  reason,  the  eaperience,  the  laws,  and  the 
great  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  subservient  to  the  freaks  and  dog- 
mas of  fanaticism,  by  subjecting  the  powers  of  the  state  to  its  cai^ 
trol,  through  an  alliance  with  political  hypocrisy  and  ambition.  Tbs 
union  of  church  and  state  will  be  nothing  to  this.  The  mate 
will  become  the  tool  of  the  church,  and  tbe  despotiam  of  priests  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  of  kings.  Tbe  boasted  freedom  of  action  and  will,  now 
only  restrained  by  legal  and  constitutional  barriers — the  light  of  reason, 
and  that  innate  senae  ofjuatice,  which  is  implanted  in  the  heait  of  man, 
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u  the  conditioii  of  fais  responsibility  for  his  aciiona,  will  give  place  b> 
other  masters.  We  shall  be  governed  in  good  time — not  by  human  laws, 
but  fanatical  creeds — not  hy  well-understood  alatutes,  and  long-reoog* 
nized  principles,  but  bj  the  dream  of  Isaiah,*  or  the  Pandects  of  Leviti- 
cus,  interpreted  bj  a  self-created  judge,  and  enforced  by  a  self-crealed 
power.  There  will  be  no  personal  liberty  but  what  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  no  political  rights  but  sucli  as  ore  drann  from  in- 
■pired  writers,  interpreted  by  those  who  have  not  a  particle  of  inspiration. 
The  friends  of  the  Union  must  do  something  more  than  cry  out — "  The 
Union  hubt  bb  pbesebted,"  if  ihey  wish  it  to  last.  They  must  make 
war  against  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy,  instead  of  with  each  others  they 
must  look  to  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  sole  bond  of  that  Union,  in- 
stead of  fanatical  dogmas,  as  their  protector,  and  watch-light,  and  guide  ; 
they  must  not  only  refrain  from  all  assuciation  with  the  fanatics,  but 
openly  and  honestly  oppose  them,  even  at  the  hazard  of  losing  their 
worthless  support,  which  can  only  be  obiained  by  sacrificing  the  Union, 
and  the  loss  of  which  will  be  amply  remunerated  by  a  rally  of  all  who 
lore  their  coantry  mare  than  their  party.  In  short,  they  must  cease  their 
aggressions  on  the  equal  rights  of  the  constituent  members  of  this  mag- 
nificent confederation — the  admiration  and  the  hope  of  the  world — and 
come  back  once  more  to  those  great  principles  of  justice  and  equity, 
which  were  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  bis  guides  in  the  great  task 
of  seir-goTernment ;  which  are  as  immutable  as  their  Divine  author  ;  and 
which  ordain,  among  other  things,  that  no  man,  and  no  body  ofmen,  hot 
a  right  to  violate  a  contract  solemnly  and  voluntarily  made,  u-der  pre- 
tatce  of  benejiting  other*  laho  were  not  parCiti  to  the  inttrvmtHt.  Let 
them  do  this,  and  then  "the  Union  win,  be  oreserved,"  Ths  real  foee 
to  the  Union  are  not  in  the  South,  but  the  North.  The  North  is  the 
aggressor,  and  will  justly  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  consequences,  be 
they  what  they  may. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  eflbrls  of  this  conspiracy  of  fanaticism  are 
oystematic  and  progressive.  If  they  ^in  their  point  in  the  questions 
DOW  at  issue,  they  will  not  stop  here.  They  will  cut  deeper ;  they  will  cat 
to  the  very  bone.  They  will  demand  of  their  tools  in  Congress,  and  the 
State  LegislHtures,  the  "  instant  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the 
United  States,  without  compensation  to  the  planters."  Next,  that  they 
shall  he  instantly  admitted,  not  only  to  political,  but  social  equality  ;  next, 
they  will  find  some  text  of  Scripture,  or  invent  some  fanatical  ttogma, 
which  will  enforce  the  duty  ofamalgatnatlon,  perhaps  on  the  great  prin- 
ciple, that  the  pride  of  man  being  an  ofience  against  God,  it  will  be  salu- 
tary to  bring  it  down  by  a  due  mixture  of  degradation,  that  will  make 
him  ashamed  of  himself.  By  becoming  less  manly  and  intellectual,  be 
wilt  also  be  more  easily  governed,  without  the  aid  of  that  dangerous  in- 
strument called  human  reason,  which  is  a  sad  sttimbling-block  in  the 
way  of  fanaticism. 

When  this  triumph  over  the  intellect  and  reason  of  men  is  obtained, 
then  all  the  rest  will  be  perfectly  easy.     Every  law,  and  every  institution 


■  The  Book  of  luiab,  from  vrhfince  tho  sbolitionitii  draw  tbeir  aols  Scriptoral 
.    aQthoritj  for  ostracUuiC  the  peopla  of  the  Sontb,  oommeatm  thu :— ''  The  Dreain  of 
iMdah,"  Ac.,  Ac. 
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of  society,  will  become  a  shuttlecock,  and  the  battledores  ranatical  dog- 
mas.  There  will  be  do  other  landmarks  than  ihea^^no  other  lighta  to 
guide  us  to  the  haven  of  rest,  but  the  blue  lights  of  faDaticism.  The 
civil  rights  af  the  citizen  will  consist  only  in  the  indulgences  voachssred 
him  by  fanaticism  ;  and  if  any  man,  any  community,  or  any  section  of 
the  Union,  demurs  to  its  dictation,  ihey  will  be  expelled  from  tbe  ranks 
of  their  fellow-creaiurea,  and  become  Ferae  nature,  (o  be  hunted  at 
pleasure  by  the  bull-dog  terriers  of  fanaticism.  Innocent  Bmasamenta, 
snitable  to  the  years  and  the  condition  of  different  classes;  blameless  rB> 
erentiona  at  such  periods  of  leisure,  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  labor 
for  their  daily  bread,  "  few  and  far  between  ;"  and  all  those  little  relaxa- 
tions so  indispensable  to  restore  the  elasticity,  and  give  new  vigor  to  the 
bow,  will,  one  by  one,  be  filched  from  the  mechanics  and  iaborers, 
under  pretence  of  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the  authority  of 
a  text  of  Scripture,  interpreted  so  as  to  violate  his  attributes  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  charily.  We  shall  be  immersed  in  gloom  and  superstition; 
oar  only  recreations  will  be  at  midnight  conventicles,  and  our  only  ex- 
citements the  phrenzy  of  fanaticism.  We  shall  have  no  code  of  morals 
but  what  is  propounded  by  dogmas ;  no  tenets  of  religion,  no  standard  of 
faith,  and  no  political  rights,  but  what  are  conceded  by  the  tender  mercies 
of  fanaticism.  Let  the  people  of  the  North  took  to  it  in  time,  or  they 
will  find,  when  too  lato,  that  they  have  only  cast  off  the  despotism  m 
kinga  for  that  of  the  chnrch — not  the  good,  old,  motal  church,  but  of  a 
Dcw-fangled  sect,  whose  principles  are  too  sublimated  for  an  association 
with  reason,  and  too  redned  for  an  "  amalgam  a  lion"  with  (hat  extremely 
Tulgar  attribute  called  common  sense,  which  is  what  Mr.  Webster  calla 
"  an  obsolete  idea,"  altogether  too  rustical  and  barbarotis  for  this  tr>i» 
eeDdenia)  age. 


*   PORTKAIT  FROM   Lirt. 


"An  hsBut  Bu^  Ik*  DoUut  work  «r<lad  f*_PorK 

Tbcbb  is  inteingsnce  of  thouRht  nnd  raiad. 

Imprinted  on  tliat  brow  nnd  iKaming  cyn ; 
Blendinir  real  sympsthj  wUh  hamsn-kiad, 

LiliB  Ho|)e,  thr  heart  from  sorrow's  pang  redeMDiogl 
The  reiolalion  of  a  daring  soul. 

In  the  Bchiflvement  of  doinj;  good ! 
A  patriot  spirit  spurning  the  control 

or  tyrants'  thraldom  in  eDiiingnined  feud ! 
A  hpnrt  benignnnt,  trusting  in  our  God. 
Who  hnth  seen  nobler  ntrributes  bestowed; 
For  Kontleit  wiimso,  tsnderest  impulap,  feeliaf 
Affection's  homage,  teeminfi  with  a  love 
AU  worldly  thought,  and  earthly  ibiDf^  abeml 
-      Craatiog  fur  tunlf  a  fulDre  world  of  bliss, 
Hare  hallowed,  and  immortal — 

More  chastely  pure  than  this* 
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JOHN  C.  CAIHOUN. 

The  sad,  thoagh  not  wholly  uaeipected  aDnouucemeut  of  the  death  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  which  reached  us  earljr  last  month,  calls  upon  ua  Hx 
«  Uibute  of  re^ct  to  the  mtoj  virtues  and  genius  of  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased.  Such  a  tribute  oauoot  be  more  honorably,  or  more  apprt^rialelf  . 
paid,  than  by  preseniing  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  ao 
compBoied  with  such  reflections  upon  his  public  servicM  and  character 
as  the  occasion  is  calculated  to  suggest 

For  nearly  fort;  years  Hr.  Calhoun  has  been  engaged  in  the  iCTTic* 
oTthe  Federal  GoTernment  His  fame  is  national.  It  belongs  not  to 
South  Carolina  alone,  but  to  the  entire  Union.  We  might,  indeed,  call 
him  "  the  illustrious  Southerner,"  as  be  styled  Washington  in  his  last 
speech  in  the  Senatej  but  we  can  also  speak  of  him,  and  so  will  history 
apeak  of  him  bereafler,  as  the  illustrious  American.  The  whole  Union 
bas  a  right  to  be  proud  of  that  distinguished  name  which  has  now  become 
historical  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  str<Hig  in  his  Southern  sympathies,  was 
not  sectional  in  the  narrow  and  partial  acceptance  of  that  term.  True, 
he  lored  the  South — he  was  devoted  to  her  interests — he  stood  fiirth  ever 
as  the  champion  of  her  institutions,  when  he  believed  them  najnstly  as- 
sailed. The  ret  J  prominence  of  his  position,  and  the  greatneas  of  his 
talents,  made  him  more  than  ever  "  the  illustrious  SoulD&ner."  He  was 
regarded  as  the  chosen  champion  of  Southern  rights — at  once  the  Ulysses 
and  the  Ajax — the  head  to  conceive  wise  councils,  and  the  strong  hand 
to  fight  the  battle.  This  endeared  him  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Southern 
people,  particularly  the  people  of  his  native  State,  which  never  failed  to 
sustain  him  in  every  emergency.  But  his  affection  for  the  South  and  his 
native  State,  was  not  conceived  in  that  excluaive  spirit  of  sectionalism, 
whose  narrow  vision  is  bounded  by  a  geographical  line.  His  was  a  nobler 
mod  more  expansive  patriotism.  It  was  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  en- 
tirely and  thoroughly  American.  The  whole  American  people — the 
woodsman  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  planter  from  the 
fertile  savanna  of  the  South — even  the  pioneer  from  tbe  wilderness  ter- 
ritory of  the  far  Weal ;  all  have  the  right  to  regard  him,  with  his  illu^ 
(rious  cotemporaries  of  an  age  that  is  passed  away — widi  Madison  and 
Monroe — with  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Gallatin,  not  to  speak  of  one  or 
two  of  his  distinguished  colleagues  who  still  survive— aa  an  American 
Statesman,  and  one  of  those  whose  great  aamee  properly  belong  lo  the 
history  of  the  wivAe  Republic 

Mr.  Calhoun  expired  cm  the  Slot  of  March  last,  st  the  city  of  Wasl^ 
ington,  inihe  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Like  the  venerable  Adams, 
he  died  in  the  service  ofbis  country — almost  like  him,  too,  struck  down 
in  his  seat  in  the  National  Legislature.  He  delivered  bis  last  great 
speech,  through  the  lips  of  bis  colleague,  up<m  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death.  It  is  a  great  and  masterly  speech, 
bearing  upon  it  the  marks  of  careful  and  most  elaborate  preparation,  and 
evincing  not  the  slightest  decay  of  his  compact  and  vigorous  intellect. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  was  carried,  wrapped  op  in  flannels,  to  tlie  House 
of  Lords,  a  dying  man,  to  make  that  last  noble  appeal,  in  tbe  midst  of 
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which  he  wbb  itrnck  down,  and  borne  kwvj  to  tbe  cbamtwra  of  deaUb- 
Hirabeaa  wu  fire  times  in  the  tribune  on  the  lart  da;  or  hia  stormj  puUie 
career,  although  the  fire  of  disease  was  consuming  bii  vitals,  and  nersr 
bad  his  genius  shone  more  resplendent.  As  he  finally  descended  the 
tribune,  be  whispered  to  the  friend  on  whom  he  leaned,  "  take  me  awaj 
from  tbia,"  snd  was  carried  to  bia  bed  of  death,  and  his  ephemeral  resting- 
place  in  the  Pantheon,  Like  these  great  men,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Calhoua 
in  hia  last  public  effort,  shone  bnghcly  out  amid  physical  weakness  and 
decay,  and  bia  intellectual  faculties  continued  with  nnabaied  rigor  to  the 
end.  But  bow  unlike  the  atatelj  and  Ciceronian  periods  of  the  Engliab 
orator,  or  the  impassioned  and  ostenlatioua  eloquence  of  the  French 
tribune,  is  the  calm  and  nervous  logic,  and  unpretending  simplicity  of 
this  last  great  speech  of  the  American  Statesman  \  Chatham  tottered  into 
the  House  of  Lords  in  all  the  coDaciousnesa  of  hia  dignity,  fiilly  aenaible 
of  the  proud  eminence  of  his  position.  Mirabean  went  to  the  French  A»- 
aembly  with  more  than  his  usual  egotism  of  character,  to  coDfonnd  hia 
enemies,  to  dazzle  the  spectators,  and  to  come  down  from  the  Iribaoe,  aa 
be  declared,  either  dead  or  victorious,  Calhoun  took  bis  seat  in  theSfr 
.nate  weak  and  emaciated' with  disease,  without  display  or  ostentation — 
without  a  single  eSbrt  to  cMch  (he  breath  of  popular  applause,  and  appe- 
rentty  aeconaoious  that  (he  eyes  of  the  pet^le  of  thirty  sovereign  Slates 
were  upon  bim,  and  solely  to  discharge  what  he  fdt  to  be  a  solemn  duty. 
The  contrast  is  striking  and  characteristic. 

A  full  hi8lor]^oftheTifeorMr.  Calhoun,  will  be  the  task  of  some  future 
biographer.  Our  present  limits  forbid  the  attempt.  The  materials  tat 
such  a  history  are  rich,  varied,  and  copious.  They  lie  plentifbtly  strewn 
throngh  our  public  archives  during  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years.  Mr. 
Calhoun  entered  Congress  in  1811,  and  has  remained  in  tfae  public  ser- 
rice  atmoet  without  cessation  from  that  day  to  the  present  The  period 
of  his  public  life  embraces  the  history  of  two  foreign  wars,  two  separate 
acquisitions  of  territory,  each  of  which  in  itself  is  an  empire  r  important 
treaties  and  negociatioos  of  every  description,  the  charter  of  a  national 
bank  and  its  final  overthrow,  the  compromise  tariff  act,  and  the  Misaonri 
compromise.  A  minute  history  of  his  services,  with  a  c<dlectii>n  of  his 
best  speeches  upon  these  momentous  questions,  would  be  a  pditical  his- 
tory of  the  government.  It  would  require  volumes,  where  we  have  only 
paces  at  onr  command,  and  we  shall,  thereibre.  not  enter  here  upon  the 
(ask.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  upon  evftry  issue  be  occupied  a  proroineni 
and  an  influential  position.  In  the  arena  of  debate,  whether  in  the  Sett- 
ate  or  House  of  Representatives,  he  found  no  champion  of  intellectual 
Strength  greater  than  his  own ;  and  though  he  sometimes  encountered  an 
opponent  more  fully  clad  in  complete  steel,  and  though  occasionally  a 
Parthian  arrow  from  a  flying  adversary  would  find  upon  htm  a  vulnerable 
spot,  yet  the  point  of  his  spear,  driven  with  unerring  skill,  rarely  failed 
in  return  to  reach  the  fleetest  archer  of  them  all,  or  to  pierce  the  atrong- 
est  armor  of  proof '  Upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  splendid  arena  of 
intellectual  combat,  where  his  kst  years  were  spent,  his  greatest  triumphs 
were  achieved.  It  was  here  (bat  he  was  best  known,^  and  moat  illualrious. 
Him,  among  the  first,  the  curious  eye  of  the  stranger  waa  wont  to  seek  on 
entering  the  Senate  chamber, 

"  Micati  inter  omnes, 
Jnlium  lidna"—      ■        ■        •        • 
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illttstriooB  and  distinfoiihed  among  his  compeen,  and  mieh  eompeera, 
too,  as  his  great  riralfl,  Webstbr  and  Clat,  whoae  names  will  remain 
(or  pooteiiiy  aMocialed  with  his  upon  the  page  of  our  parliamentary  hia- 
tory. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  father  was  a  nalire  of  Ireland.  Hia  mother  was  a  Vir* 
ffinian  lady,  by  the  name  of  Caldwell.  He  was  born|  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1763,  in  the  Abbeyville  district,  South  Carolina.  Until  bis 
eiffhteenth  year,  we  are  told,  he  had  heen  able  to  avail  himself  of  but  few 
ofthe  adtantages  of  edacation.  A  small  stock  of  books,  some  of  them 
faiBtorical,  were  all  the  materials  afforded  him  for  study.  In  his  nineteenth 
year  he  first  applied  himself  to  study,  with  a  view  to  professional  life,  and 
SQch  was  his  quickness  and  vigor  of  mind,  that  in  two  years  he  prepared 
himself  to  enter  the  junior  claaa  of  Yale  C(dlege,  where  he  graduated  two 
years  after  wiibdietinguished  honors;  In  1807  bewas  admitted  topra^ 
tice  at  the  bar  in  South  Carolina,  and  for  several  years  he  continued  the 
liracticBof  his  profession,  in  which  he  was  fast  rising  to  eminence  at  the 
time  of  his  entrance  into  public  life.  The  detail  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  profes- 
sional career  we  have  not  seen  stated  in  any  biograpbical  notice.  Doubtless, 
itcontsios  many  passages  ofintereat,  end  many  exhibilioaBorraental  power, 
which  foreshadowed  his  future  greatness.  His  mind,  we  should  judge, 
was  singularly  adapted  to  deal  with  the  refined  subtleties,  as  well  as  to 
gra^  the  broadest  principles  of  legal  science—comprehensive,  yet  acute 
— able  at  once  to  seneratize,  and  yet  to  trace  the  nicest  distinctions — 
measuring  with  a  gfaoce,  and  by  intuitiotr,  the  full  merits  ofthe  question 
■t  issue,  and  yet  never  suffering  the  minutest  point  of  an  argument  to  es- 
cape hira.  Had  Mr.  Calhoun  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
be  must  have  risen  to  distinction  at  the  bar.  Forensic  talent  and  elo- 
quence, it  is  true,  are  not  always  the  best  adapted  to  deliberative  bodies,, 
nor  does  eminence  in  one  sphere  argue  success  in  the  olheh  Ersklne, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  of  his  age,  failed  in  parliament ;  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  Sheridan  would  have  made  an  indifferent  figure  at 
the  bar.  But  the  mental  constitution  of  Mr.  Cslhoua  was  such,  we 
think,  Hs  to  fit  him  equally  for  eminence  in  the  Forum  or  in  the  Senate. 
He  did  not,  however,  long  pursue  his  professions!  calling.  His  ^reat 
ability  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  opened  bfr- 
tore  him  a  more  distinguished  cireer. 

After  a  service  of  two  sessions  in  his  State  Legislature,  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  elected  in  1811,  by  a  large  majority,  a  representative  in  the  I2tb 
Congress.  Tboogh  comparatively  a  stranger,  yet  his  name  bad  preceded 
him,  and  he  found  himself  not  wholly  unknown  in  a  body  composed  of 
flueh  men  as  Clay,  Randolph.  Porter,  Lowndes,  Cheves,  Q,uincy,  Breck- 
enridge,  and  Oruitdy— a  body  of  representatives  that  has  not  been  excelled, 
if  equalled,  since  the  foundation  of  the  government.  Mr.  Clay  himself— 
and  certainly  no  one  is  more  competent  to  pass  such  a  judgment  than 
he — lately  declared  in  the  Senate,  that  since  bis  entrance  into  the  service 
of  the  government,  there  has  not  been  assembled  such  a  galsxy  of  eminent 
and  able  men  as  were  those  Congressea  which  declared  the  war,  and 
which  immediately  followed  the  peace.  The  same  high  authority,  q>eak- 
ing  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  says,  that  be  stood 
among  that  galaxy  "a  star  bright  and  brilliant ;"  and  that  during  the 
discussion  of  the  war  resolutions,  nn  one  was  in  advance  of  him  in  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  his  country,  and  is  denouncing  the  injuMic«  which 
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eompelled  that  conotrjr  tO'  bthh.*  -  The  first  Bp«ecfa  of  Hr.  Calboaii,  in 
repl;  to  B  fbrmidible  antagoniet,  Johu  Randolph,  and  in  aopport  of  tb« 
administrmdoD  of  Mr.  Hadison,  fiillf  developed  hia  extraordiDarj  powers. 
We  shall  not  now  speak  of  that  admirable  speech.  It  has  been  presertedr 
and  has,  donbtleas,  been  estenaivel;  readby  tbeadniirecaof  Hr.Calfaoua. 
It  ifl  more  ornate,  baa  more  rifacitj,  more  of  impaBsmned  dedematioa, 
we  think,  than  any  of  his  later  and  roaturer  eCfbrta  ;  yet  it  is  distiiignisbed 
bj  the  same  characteriatica  of  style— the  same  curt,  nertoas,  compact  aen- 
teocea — the  eatno  severe  propriety  of  diction — the  same  logical  melhodp 
and  intense  energy  of  language,  wbieh  mark  nil  the  beat  specimens  of  bis 
oratory.  Soon  after  his  entrance  into  Cougreaa,  be  was  made  Chairman 
«f  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  wilh  Messrs.  Clay,  Lowndes, 
Cheres,  and  others,  vigorously  sustained  the  war  to  its  close,  and  aose' 
rendered  mote  efficient  service  than  be. 

Tbe  creation  of  an  immense  national  debt,  a  disordered  commerce,  and 
disordered  finances,  were  the  immediate  results  of  the  war  of  1813.  The 
■charter  of  tbe  old  United  States  Bank  bad  eipired,  and  an  unsocceaifut 
■Iterapt  had  been  made,  in  ISII,  to  revive  it.  To  relieve  the  pressing 
necessities  of  tbe  oonatry,  and  to  provide  what,  in  tbe  judgment  of  the 
fiaanciera  of  that  period,  should  be,  if  not  a  sovereign  panacea,  at  least  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  embarrasaroeots  of  the  currency,  a  natioosl  bank 
was  again  proposed.  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
CarrenoT,  to  whom  tbe  President's  recommendation  on  the  subject  bad 
been  referred,  presented,  on  the  6tb  of  January,  1816,  an  able  and  elabo- 
rate report,  recommending  tbe  creation  of  such  an  institution,  and  detail- 
ing its  operation.  The  bill  subsequently  reported  woe  sustained  also  iq 
Hr.  Clay,  and  became  a  law.  Filteeu  jears  sflerwards,  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  were  found  separatiag  upon  this  great  financial  question— 
the  <me  adviwating  it  with  a  zeal  quickened  and  rMnvigorated  by  years, 
the  other  opposing  it  with  all  tbe  earnestness  of  b  deep  and  thorough  coi^ 
viction.  It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  attempt  a  defence,  or  even  an  ex- 
planation, of  any  apparent  inconaislency  of  action  in  the  puUic  career  of 
this  dlBtinguisbed  statesman.  His  political  life  speaks  for  itself,  and  its 
record  is  bis  best  interpreter  and  his  best  defender.  Not  only  upon  this 
financial  question,  but  also  upon  the  protective  policy,  is  tbe  allegation  of 
change  and  inconsistency  charged  against  him.  It  is  certainly  true  that, 
oa  the  12th  of  March,  1816,  Mr.  I^wndea,  of  South  Carolina,  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  isade  a  repftft  relative  to  the  pcJicy  of 
increasing  the  revenue  by  heavy  duties;  and  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Webster,  sustained  the  bill,  which  was  subsequently  report- 
ed. The  interests  embraced  in  the  question  and  its  political  aif>ect,  were 
. doubtless  different  then  from  now;  but  of  course  tbe  constitution^  que^ 
-tion  involved  was  tbe  same.  We  have  not  Mr.  Calhoun's  q>eech  at  band, 
■nd  do  not  now  recollect  whether  tbe  constitutional  question  waa  discuss- 
ed St  all,  or,  indeed,  whether  fais  speech  extended  so  far  as  to  adrooale 
the  imposition  of  duties  hr pr^eetion  beyond  tbe  reitetaie  limit  If  so, 
we  regard  his  views,  as  we  are  free  to  say  we  do  hia  course  upon  tbe  bank 
question,  as  an  error— an  error,  however,  not  witbont  strong  and  co^it 
reasona  for  its  commission.     Mr.  Msdisatt  himself,  under  bis  cmistita- 
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tiond  oath  of  office,  recommended  to  Con^en  the  esUMiahmeDt  of  a 
bank,  "  u  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  adequate  resource  to  relieve  the 
country  and  the  governmeat  JrotH  tke  pretent  embarrtusnunt ;"  and  hov- 
erer  iDnoh,  with  the  light  of  past  experience  shining  on  our  path,  we  maj 
regard  this  opinion  as  unsound,  and  the  recommendation  as  unwiae,  yet 
it  wontd  be  presumptuooa  to  say  that  the  measure,  endorsed  by  eucb  B 
statesman  as  Jaraee  Hadison,  was  then  manifeitly  unconstitutional.  It 
a  not  necessary,  however,  fo  sindioale  Mr.  Galbonn  by  any  reference  to 
Mr.  Madison's  opinitms  upon  this  subject.  His  purity  of  character  and 
lofly  patriotism  need  no  Tindioalion  at  our  hands.  If  he  erred,  it  was 
simply  an  error  of  judgneni;  if  he  subsequently  adopted  different  tiews, 
it  was  under  a  change  of  circumstances  which  CHlled  for  it,  or  upon  > 
lliornugh  conviction  of  his  error— not  from  sinister  motives,  far  less  from 
fickleness  of  purpose  or  esprice. 

In  December,  1817,  Hr.  CalhouD  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe, 
Secretary  of  War ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  Mr,  Monroe'*  admin- 
istration, be  conducted  the  basiness  of  that  department  with  unparalleled 
energy  and  vigor.  At  the  close  of  this  administration,  be  was  elected 
Vice' President,  by  a  vote  of  183  oat  of  361  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 
The  election  of  President,  it  ie  well  known,  went  into  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen.  Tfae  honors  of  the  Vic» 
Freeidency  were  again  conferred  upon  him,  in  the  election  which  elevated 
Andrew  Jackson  to  tfae  Presidency. 

This  long  period  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Calhoun  we  pass  over  without  cont- 
inent, not  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  full  of  rich  historical,  as  well  as 
biographic^  incidents,  but  because,  honorable  and  distinguished  though 
it  was  by  tbe  noblest  public  service,  it  is  not,  in  our  judgments,  so  well 
calculated  to  illustrate  bis  character  as  a  statesman,  for  the  reason  that  it 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  those  splendid  parliamentary 
talents  upon  wnich  hia  renown  chiefly  rests.  We  look  npon  this  part  of 
bis  career  as  to  him  the  least  fortunate.  The  honors  of  these  distinguish- 
ed positions  can  add  but  little  additional  lustre  to  bis  fame,  and  he  passed 
there  many  of  the  most  valuable  years  of  his  life — a  period  sufficiently 
long  of  itself  to  have  enabled  a  genius  like  his,  in  a  more  appropriate 
sphere,  to  earn  an  immortality  of  renown.  He  was  fitted  by  nature  for 
the  jegialalive,  rather  than  the  administrative  branch  of  a  free  govern- 
meut ;  be  was  adapted  to  the  Senate,  rather  than  the  Cabinet.  We  turn, 
therefore,  without  regret  to  tbe  time  when  Mr.  Calhoun  laid  aside  the 
loxarioua  honors  and  inactivity  of  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  placed  his 
foot  once  more  upon  his  "  native  heath,"  as  a  Senator  in  Congress,  ftom 
South  Carolina. 

It  ia  not  our  design  to  revive  the  personal  controversies  and  political 
animosities  of  that  period;  and  if  we  allude  to  them  at  all,  it  is  solely  with 
•  view  to  illustrate  the  character  and  opinions  of  the  departed  statesman 
who  is  the  aubject  of  tbta  sketch.  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  General  Jackson,  a  persnna]  disagreement  occurred  be- 
tween the  President  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  nature  and  merits  of  which  it 
is  not  necessary  now  to  discuss.  The  breach  was  widened  by  the  famous 
nullification  controversy,  which  sprang  up  during  Mr.  Calhoun's  Vic»- 
Preaidency,  and  which  led  him  eventuslly  to  resign  his  place  as  President 
of  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  member  of  that  body. 

TbepasaagBof  tbe  tariff  act  of  183U — that  "  bill  of  abominations,"  is 
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its  q)ponenta  Aj]eA  it — led  to  the  nfilliffcation  resolotions  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  excitement  of  the  contest  which  followed  ia  yet  freih  id  ibe 
minds  of  all  who  eotertain  snf  reminiiCBnce  of  that  period.  Id  Nofem- 
ber,  I83S,  the  Lef^lature  of  South  Caroliaa  ratiliecl  in  ordinance,  de- 
claring the  tariff  act  utterly  uoconstitutional  and  void,  on  the  gronnd  of 
its  being  Siprtfttetiee,  and  not  a  reeeiuie  act.  The  state  claimed  the  right, 
in  virtue  of  ita  own  sovereignty,  tn  pronouDce  upon  the  ancoD8titntioi>- 
ality  of  a  law  of  the  general  governmeol,  or,  in  other  words,  to  determine 
upon  for  itself,  and,  if  necessary,  resist  any  infraction  of  the  eonatitntiood 
compact  existing  hetween  the  states.  South  Carolina  threatened  to 
oppose  by  force  Uie  execution  of  the  revenue  laws.  It  ia  unnecessary  to 
add  the  factao  well  known,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  fully  coincided  in  iheae  e^ 
treme  views.  Hitherto  he  had  given  them  connlenance  only  by  the  silent 
influence  of  his  character,  and  in  private  conversation.  He  was  about  lo 
become  their  open  advocate  in  a  more  conspicuous  position. 

The  Stale  of  South  Carolina  was  at  this  period  represented  in  iheSeo- 
ale  by  an  able  and  distinguished  gentleman,  the  late  Oknkral  Hatnb. 
Hr.  Hayne  was  a  man  of  splendid  talents  and  genius,  a  ready  and  skilfiil 
debater,  and  every  way  fitted  hy  study  and  acquirements,  as  well  as  by 
tbe  force  of  his  natural  abilities,  to  occupy  the  very  first  rank  as  a  parlia- 
mentsry  leader.  He  had  encountered  Hr.  Webster  in  debate,  and  the 
fViends  of  each  had  claimed  tbe  victory.  The  contest  had  been  no  idle 
flourish  of  rhetoric — no  strife  of  pigmies — no  tilting  of  knights  with 
blunted  weapons  in  the  lists  of  the  tournament — but  a  war  of  the  giants; 
a  stern  encounter  of  determined  and  nearly  equal  c^>ponents,  with  sharp 
steel  and  pointed  spears.  It  is  no  disparsgement  even  to  the  ^ilendid 
abilities  of  Hr.  Hayne  to  say,  that  he  was  scarcely  a  match  in  debate  for 
the  massive  intellect  and  brawny  strength  of  Webster.  In  the  preliminary 
skirmishes,  the  rapid  advance,  the  attack  and  the  skillful  retreat,  he  aomo- 
times  gained  the  advantage ;  but  in  the  stern  hand-to-hand  encoaoler, 
when  the  cooler  nature  of  the  Massachusetts  senator  was  fully  aronsed, 
and  nothing  but  superior  strength  and  manhood  was  to  decide  the  combat, 
it  was  then  that  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was  made  to  feel  the 
stunning  weight  of  the  blows  which  fell  from  the  potent  arm  of  his  anta- 
gonist. The  ardor  of  Mr.  Hayne's  temper  sometimes  beguiled  him  into 
an  imprudent  expression,  and  laid  him  open  to  a  scathing  retort  from  bis 
adversary.  In  the  memorable  debate  in  the  Senate,  in  1830,  he  hurled 
the  sarcastic  taunt  at  his  exponent :  "  Has  the  gentleman  discnvered,  ia 
former  controversies  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  that  he  is  over- 
matched  by  that  senaior  T — and  does  he  hope  for  an  easy  victory  over  a 
more  feeble  adversary  V  while  the  excited  and  angry  tone  of  the  speaker 
robbed  tho  expression  of  its  irony,  and  left  only  its  bittemesa  behind. 
The  reply  of  Webster  was  overwhelming.  In  its  power  of  sarcasm  and 
its  scathing,  yet  perfectly  dignified  invective,  it  has  rarely  been  surpassed 
— ^upei-tor,  in  onr  judgment,  to  the  celebrated  reply  of  Pitt  to  Walpole, 
and  equal  lo  the  best  of  Brougham's  former  eSiirts  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  contest  between  these  two  great  men  was  about  to  cease.  Hayne 
was  elected  chief  magistrate  of  his  native  state,  in  the  crisis  of  its  affairs 
with  the  general  government,  and  s  greater  than  Hayne  was  selected  to 
fill  his  place  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  December,  1833. 
soon  after  the  passage  of  the  famous  South  Carolina  ordiuiDCe,  Mt.  Cat- 
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houn  resigned  the  Vice  PretddeDCj,  and  wu  elected  &  MQalor  in  Coo- 
^ruB.  Id  no  event  oThis  life  did  he  «vet  exhibit  more  deciaifelj  bis  moral 
courage  and  indepeadeoce  of  charsoteT.  His  etate  wae  upoa  the  ere 
ofrebellioo.  His  own  views,  as  to  the  tight  offaer  resiataBce,  were  well 
litiowo.  lie  stood  in  a  position  of  hostility  to  the  admiDistration,  and 
many  of  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  formerly  acted.  It  was  even  con- 
jectured by  some,  that  he  would  be  arrested  on  his  iourney  to  Wastiing- 
'  ton.  But  he  did  not  Jalter  for  an  instant.  Like  tbe  remarkable  man, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  govemment,  he  had  that  determined  will,  and 
energy  of  parpose,  which  never  could  suffer  a  compromise  of  principle, 
through  fear  of  the  danger  of  asser-ting  it  Between  these  two  men,  we 
may  tliink  there  may  be  traced  certaio  atiiking  points  of  reaemblance,  aa 
well  as  of  contrast.  Both  are  ardent,  determined,  reaolute,  strong-willed. 
Calhoun  had  the  concentrated  energy  of  thought ;  Jackson,  the  concen- 
traled  energy  of  action.  The  one  acted  aa  promptly  as  the  other  spoke, 
and  both  with  the  same  fearless  independence,  and  the  same  lofty  Hiem- 
ness  of  puqiose.  It  was  thought  that  a  difficulty  would  rest  with  Hr. 
Calhoun. in  taking  the  Constitutional  oath;  but  that  question  he  had  him- 
self  settled,  and  decisively  settled  in  bis  owd  mind.  He  bad  resolved  not 
to  violate  any  provision  oftlu  Cotuttttttion.  Had  be  conceived  state  r^ 
sistance  to  a  law  which  he  believed  manifestly  unconstilutiona],  to  he  an 
infraction  of  the  Consiitution,  John  C.  Calhoun  was  the  last  man  in  the 
Union,  who  would  have  taken  upoii  bis  lipa  that  solemn  oath,  no  matter 
what  private  or  public  interests  were  to  be  aabserved  by  it.  There  waa 
no  quibble,  no  mental  reaervalion  on  his  part,  as  he  calmly,  yet  aerionsly 
repealed  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Not 
a  senator  ou  that  floor  designed  more  religiously  to  observe  it  than  be. 

A  history  of  ibe  debates  which  followed  Mr.  Calhoun's  entrance  into  the 
Senate,  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  The  chief  antagonist  whom 
be  found  to  encounter,  was  Daniel  Webater.  The  first  question  of  d^  ' 
bate  between  them  was,  in  one  sense,  an  abstract  question — a  theory, 
merely  ;  but  it  was  a  theory,  on  the  stability  of  which,  the  whole  trams- 
work  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  argument  rested.  It  involved  the  profoundest 
question,  perhaps,  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  American 
Btatesraan — the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  cur  government,  and  the 
true  character  of  the  instrument  which  we  call  the  Constitution.  The 
riewsof  Mr.  Webster  were  strongly  federal;  those  of  Mr.  Calhoun  went 
to  the  furthest  verge  of  the  States-rights  doctrines  of  Mr.  Jefiersoa,  and 
even  BO  far  beyond,  as,  if  pushed  to  their  last  consequence,  would  reault 
in  making  the  Union  of  these  States  a  mere  temporary  league,  to  bedit* 
adved  at  the  pleasure  of  any  member.  In  order  to  explain  the  Coa- 
•titutional  construction  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  led  him  to  infer  the  re- 
sistance of  the  right  in  a  state,  to  nullify  the  action  of  the  geaetal  gor- 
eriiment,  as  opposed  to  the  fundamental  docbines  laid  down  in  that 
magniRceDt  proclamation  of  General  Jackson,  believed  to  have  been 
penned  by  Edward  Livingston — what  other  pea  could  have  produced  itt 
— and  distinguished  not  leas  for  its  elegance  of  style,  and  beauty  of  dic- 
tion, than  for  its  cogent  and  conclusive  argument,  we  yet  deem  it  but  fair 
to  stale,  briefly,  the  point  at  issue  between  him  and  Mr.  Webster,  as  we 
find  it  developed  in  the  debates. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  maintained  that  the  Constitution  was 
not  merely  a  eoa^aet  between  the  States,  but  a  fundamental  law— the 
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ing,  not  merely  u  a  reagae  or  oonfedetation  bet weeo  the  States,  as  ktd^tea- 
deat  soreragatiea,  but  betweea  the  Americui  people,  ia  the  aggregate, 
foTBiin?,  to  the  extent  of  its  delegated  power,  a  nation  one  and  indiTisi- 
ble.  The  contrary  of  this  propoeition  was  maintained  bj  Mr.  Cslhoon, 
in  a  epMCb  oi  traBaoendent  ability,  trbich  brought  into  Full  play  all  his 
tkcaUntn  as  a  dialeotitian,  and  hie  dose  and  sabtte  logic.  He  conten- 
ded that  the  ad{^>tionof  the  Conetttution  mought  no  racb  chaoge  in  the 
political  conditioD  of  the  States  as  Mr.  Webster  had  BsBnmed,  and  that  they 
letained,  precisely,  the  same  elements  or  sovereignly,  save  in  reelect  to 
the  eufctse  of  certain  powers  which  they  bad  voluntarily  yielded,  aa  di^ 
der  the  old  confederation.  That  the  Constituiion  was  strictly  a  compact 
betweea  aorcreirai  bodies,  not  a  anion  of  the  people  of  the  States,  and 
that  in  rirtne  of  its  sovereignty,  a  state  eaa  declare  the  natare  and  extent 
of  her  obligation  under  thia  constitution  or  compact,  the-  same  as  ia  the 
analogooB  case  of  a  league,  or  a  treaty  of  alliaDce  existing  between  two  inde- 
pendent nations.  Upontbe  strength  of  this  position  it  will  be  perceived,  tbe 
whole  theory  of  null ili cation  rested.  If  Mr,  Websier'a  view  was  the  tme 
one,  the  forcible  poaitioB  of  Sooth  Carotina  in  tbe  execution  of  the  rev»- 
nne  laws  was  rebellion.  If  Hr.  Calhoun's  construction  was  correct,  then 
the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  was  not  an  infraction  of  tbe  Conslitutioo, 
and  that  state,  or  any  state  was  at  liberty  to  annul  an  act  of  the  general 
government,  or  to  withdraw  fVom  the  Union.  The  diseuasion  of  this  m» 
■nentons  quertion  was  conducted  with  equal  ability  on  both  sides.  It 
will  not  diapar^  the  acknowledged  talent  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  hia  warmest  admirer  to  aay,  that  be  found  his  equal  in  debate— 
Eerhaps  under  eircomstanoea  somewhat  modified,  he  woold  have  fonnd 
is  superior — in  the  logical  acumen  and  argumentative  power  of  hi» 
:  great  rival.  The  speeches  delivered  in  this  memorable  discussion^ 
make  an  instruetive  chapter  in  our  politick  history.  Tbey  form  a 
I  text-book  upon  the  nature  of  our  Constitution  and  government,  which 
/  'may  be  profitably  studied,  even  by  statewnen,  and  will  rank  among  tbe 
best  speeches  of  American  oratory. 

A  part  of  these  disoussiona  is  Mr.  Calhoun's  celebrated  speech  on  the 
Force  bill.  We  regard  this,  on  the  whde,  as  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  hia  eloquence,  combining,  as  it  does,  all  striking  characteristics  of  hia 
style  and  manner — intense  eBmestnes»--cloBe  and  compact  logic — subtle 
disquisition— digaiDed  invective — a  tone  and  spirit  not  haughty,  but 
proud  and  firm  as  that  of  a  man  conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  own  mo- 
tives, and  the  injustice  of  bis  aasailants.  The  portion  of  bis  speech 
wherein  he  repels  the  charge  of  disappointed  ambition,  is  admirably  fine. 
It  isHisB  Harlineau,  we  believe,  who  calls  Mr.  Calhoun  "  the  oast  inm 
man,  who  looks  aa  though  he  had  never  been  born."  Speaking  of  his 
oratorical  powers,  which  she  does  in  terms  of  judicioas  admiration, 
Ae  qualifies  her  remarka  by  alluding  to  tbe  changed  manner,  tbe 
hoarse  voice,  and  the  angry  emphasis  with  which  he  repelled  those 
personal  charges  brought  against  him,  of  aspiring  to  the  Presidency,  On 
such  occasions,  doubtless,  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  with  an  intense  f^ing, 
which  his  manner  and  action  exhibited  ;  but  it  waa  the  fediog  of  a 
proud  and  ssnaitive  spirit;  a  feeling  of  impatience  and  indignation,  at 
tbe  groundless  charge  ;  the  feeling  of  the  caged  lion,  goaded  by  tormen- 
tors who  are  beyond  his  reach,  and  the  Isngaage  in  which  he  hurled  back 
the  charge — impetnoua  aa  the  mountain  torrent,  and  baroing  as  a  fiun^— 
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must  have  been  poiated  sharper  and  driven  deeper  home,  bj  the  flnahiug 
eje  and  emphatic  v<Hoe  and  ^inre  of  the  speaker. 

The  Gneat  passages  of  this  masterly  speech  occur  when  he  comes  to  the 
vindicaiioo  of  the  gallant  state,  whose  homir  and  rights,  almost  elons 
in  his  own  person,  he  is  defending.  We  cannot  refrain  from  select- 
ing the  following  sentences,  aa  a  specimen  of  his  intrnse  energy  ofihought 
and  manner — the  only  complete  extract  from  his  speeches,  that  oar  pre- 
sent limited  spece  will  allow  : 

"  It  hat  been  said  by  the  seaator  from  Tenoasaae.  to  bs  a  measnre  of  peace  ! 
Yes.  such  peace  as  the  wolf  enet  to  the  lamb — the  kite  to  the  dove '.  Such 
peace  as  Riusia  gift*  to  Poland,  or  death  to  the  Tictim !  A  peace  by  extineuisb- 
ing  the  political  existcDceof  the  Htst«,  bj  awing  her  into  an  abaodonmeot of  ibe  ex- 
ercise of  every  powar  which  constiloteB  her  a  sovereign  communiiy.  It  is  to  South 
Carolioaa  question  of  self  preservation ;  and  I  proclaim  it,  that  abould  this  bill  pass, 
■nd  an  attempt  bo  made  to  enforce  it.  it  will  be  resisted  at  every  hazard — even 
that  of  death  itself  Death  is  not  the  greateat  calamity  ;  there  are  others  atlll 
■Bore  terrible  to  the  free  and  brave,  and  mdodi;  tbem-may  be  placed  tbe  loss  of 
liberty  and  honor.  There  are  thoosaods  of  her  brave  sona,  who,  if  need  be,  are 
prepared  to  lay  down  tbeir  lives  in  defence  of  the  state,  and  the  great  principles 
of  CooalitutioDal  liberty  for  which  she  is  cooteoding.  Qod  (orbid  that  this 
should  become  oecesiHry .'  It  never  can  be  uoleas  this  goveroment  is  re- 
•olvBd  to  brine  the  question  to  extremity,  when  her  gallant  sods  will  stand  pre- 
pared to  do  the  last  duty— to  die  nobly." 

Mr.  Clay's  compromise  hill,  providing  for  a  gmdual  reduction  of  duties, 
ID  which  Mr,  Calhoun  concurred,  hecame  slaw  in  March,  1838,  and  with 
its  passage,  the  nullification  controversy  ended. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  Bill  to  the  resignation  of  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  in  March,  1843,  Mr.  Calhonn's  coarse  was  signalized  by 
■n  uodeviating  adherence  to  the  principles  upon  which  he  conceived  the 
CotistitDtion  U>  be  based.  A  close  analysis  of  his  recorded  roles  during 
this  period  will  show  that  no  man  more  steadily  opposed  ererj  measure 
tending  to  the  consolidation  of  the  government,  or  which  wss  calculated 
to  invest  It  with  any  constructive  or  doubtful  powers.  Mr.  Calhonn,  it  is 
nid,  was  a  theorist ;  bat  his  theories  were  not  visionary  or  speculative ; 
they  were  based  upon  facts,  and  had  to  do  with  prictical  realities.  His 
theory  of  government,  the  result  of  profound  study  and  meditation,  was 
based  upon  a  few  simple  propositions  of  natural  right,  state  sovereignty 
and  constitutional  law.  It  was  adhered  to  in  every  act  of  his  polilicd 
life,  and  he  never  gave  a  vote  upon  an  important  question  of  public  p<K 
licy,  without  fully  weighing  its  effect,  and  measuring  it  by  the  standard 
of  his  theoretic  principle.  Upon  the  questions  of  the  tariff,  the  carrency, 
banking,  the  ind^endent  treasury,  ho  stood  in  the  front  rank,  among 
those  who  have  zealoasly  guarded  tbe  Constitution  from  perversion,  who 
have  resisted  the  encroachments  of  tbe  Federal  goveminent  upon  the 
rights  of  the  states,  and  have  opposed  those  fin  an  ciaT  schemes  whose  inevi- 
table tendency  was  to  the  ceotralization,  as  welt  as  the  demoralization,  of 
the  gorernraent.  His  views  upon  the  currency  and  tbe  revenue  laws,  as 
well  as  rariuus  other  grave  questions  of  policy,  were  wholly  with  the  Dtv 
mocralic  party  ;  they  were  compreheoaive  and  si  ales  manlike.  It  is  doubu 
ful  if  any  American  statesman  has  made  himself  more  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  finance  and  the  operstbn  of  the  revenue  laws.  Nothing  was  too 
complicated  for  his  acute  understanding  to  unravel — nothing  too  minute 
lo  dude  his  investigation.    He  spoke  with  a  varied  and  accurate  know* 
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ledge  upon  e? ery  detail.  In  tria  uuitlts  upon  that  gigBntic  anonejed  in- 
i  Btitutioii  which  threatened  the  further  cooBoItdatioa  of  the  government-^ 
I  in  his  defence  of  the  Independent  Treasur;  Bill,  and  in  his  able  and  la- 
minous  expositions  of  the  doclrioeB  of  free  trade,  he  was  in  advance  of 
j  the  foremoiit  of  hia  cotemporariet.  Hia  epeeches  upon  these  topics  were 
invaluable  lessons  to  the  political  ecoDomiBt ;  be  discussed  them  st  once 
as  a  philosopher,  a  Btateamau  and  a  finaaoier.  The  broadest  principlea 
of  political  ethics,  and  the  minuteat  question  of  finance,  tbeorj  and  statis- 
tics, abstract  propoeitions  and  practical  results, — all  are  found  combined 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  hii  argument,  with  a  logical  precision  and  a  clear- 
ness of  perception  rarel*  equalled. 

In  February,  1B44,  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  in  private  life,  was  called  bj 
Preaident  Tjler  to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  in  order  to  oondact 
the  negotiations  then  pending  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  His  com- 
manding ability  and  inanence  succeeded  in  carrying  through  that  favorite 
measure  of  Democratic  policy  which  has  so  widely  extended  the  bounds 
<rf  our  Union.  At  the  same  time,  he  conducted  the  Oregon  negotiationa 
with  singular  ability,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  led  eTenluatly  to  the  peace- 
able and  honorable  settlement  of  that  delicaie  question. 

On  retiring  from  the  state  department,  Mr.  Calhoun  again  took  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  where  he  continued  to  the  end  of  bis  life.  His  course  here 
is  too  recent  and  too  widely  known  to  require  comment,  and  we  have 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  space  to  attempt  it.  If  he  beparated  from 
bis  friends  upon  the  question  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  advocated  defensive 
measures,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  administration,  he  did  it  in 
that  same  manly,  open  and  independent  ^irit  which  marked  all  his  ac- 
tions; if  he  spoke  freely  and  warmly  upon  the  slavery  question,  and  if  he 
entertained  and  advocated  extreme  opinions,  it  was,  we  are  assured  from 
his  whole  life  and  character,  with  an  honest  and  candid  conviction  of  the 
right.  That  last  remarkable  speech  of  bis — taken  in  all  its  features,  the 
moat  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  moat  elaborate,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
compositions  he  has  lefl  behind  him — is  a  complete  exposition  of  his 
views  upon  the  slavery  question ;  and  no  impartial  mind,  we  are  as- 
sured, can  study  its  calm  aud  serious  reasonings,  and  its  impressive 
vindication  of  the  South,  without  being  satisfied  that  its  author  speaks 
(no  matter  whether  erroneously  or  not)  from  the  depths  of  a  sincere 
conviction,  and  with  no  sinister  or  selfish  motive.  It  commences  with 
Mr.  Calhoun's  well-known  and  dignified  address:  "1  have,  senators, 
believed  from  the  first  that  the  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
would,  if  not  prevented  by  some  timely  and  effective  measure,  end  in 
disunion  ■"    and  it  closes  with  the  solemn  declaration  : 

"  I  have  DOW,  lenstori,  done  my  dutv,  la  exprBsslnff  laj  opiniaQS  fnlly,  freely 
and  candidly  on  this  solemn  occnaian.  In  doing  so,  I  have  benn  goverD»d  by  tlM 
motives  which  have  governed  me  in  all  the  Btnges  of  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  since  its  commencement ;  and  exerted  myself  to  arrest  it,  with  the  in- 
tention of  saving  the  Uniiin,  if  i[  could  be  done  ;  and.  if  it  cannot,  to  save  the 
section  where  it  hns  pleased  Fravidence  to  cast  my  lot.  and  which  I  sincerely 
believe  has  justice  and  tite  Constitution  im  its  side.  Having  faithfully  done  my 
duty  to  the  best  of  tay  ability,  both  to  the  Union  and  my  section,  througbout 
the  whole  of  this  agitation,  I  shall  hsva  the  consolation,  let  what  will  come,  that 
I  am  free  from  all  reapoosibiliiy." 

And  thus  the  life  of  this  great  man  closed.  He  appeared,  we  believe, 
but  once  more  in  debate,    ft  waa  on  the  13th  of  March,  aa  he  died  on 
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the  3lBt  of  the  sams  month.  The  subject  was  the  slavery  qoeatioo,  and 
Mr.  Calhoon  joiaed  in  the  diacosaion.  It  was  the  taat  eleam  of  expiring 
energy  exhibited  on  the  theatre  where  hia  nobleat  laurels  were  wnn — the 
last  effort  of  a  great  spirit  struggling  with  the  infirmities  of  a  wenk  and 
shattered  frame.  It  was  characterized  by  his  Rolleague,  aAer  hia  deCeaae, 
in  beanliral  and  touching  language,  aa  the  exhibition  of  "  the  wounded 
eagle,  with  his  eyes  turned  to  the  heavens  in  which  he  had  aoared,  but 
into  which  hia  wings  could  never  carry  him  again." 

The  character  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  pallera  of  simplicity,  frankness, 
and  manly  independence.  Every  public  act  of  his  life  was  straightfor- 
ward and  direcL  'No  public  man  among  us  had  less  of  the  demagogne 
about  him.  He  never  sacrificed  a  principle  to  an  expediency.  He  was 
above  die  petty  combinations  and  intrigues  by  which  smalt  men  am- 
bitiously strive  to  thrust  themaelves  into  great  places.  He  looked  with 
scorn  upon  the  chicanery  of  politics.  He  moved  strHightforward  to  his 
purpose,  freely  disclosing  beforehand  what  that  purpose  was,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  hoped  to  attain  iL  He  adopted  his  opinions  with 
perfect  freedom,  without  reference  to  the  opinions  ofothers.or  one  thouglit 
of  their  consequence  to  himself  personally;  and  when  once  adopted,  be 
fearlesaly  avowed  them.  His  perfect  ind^ndence  is  exhibited  in  many 
acta  of  his  public  life.  More  than  once  he  separated  from  his  frieuda 
opon  an  important  political  qaestion,  and  stood  almoet  slone.  When  aa 
President  of  the  Senate,  he  was  urged  to  give  a  casting  vote,  contrary  to 
hia  own  convictions,  and  for  political  ends,  he  rejected  the  proposition 
with  scorn,  and  declared  that  no  earthly  consideration  could  induce  him 
to  do  BO.  He  gave  hia  casting  vote  to  recall  Mr.  Van  Buren  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  recommended  the  Sub'Tresaury,  be  waa 
the  first  to  come  forward  and  sustain  bis  administrstion.  Acting  solely 
from  a  high  sense  of  doty,  he  opposed  almost  alone  of  his  party,  the  Ten 
Hegiment  Bill,  and  advocated  defensive  measares  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 
In  the  expression  of  his  opinions  even  upon  abstract  and  philosophical 
questions,  he  was  equally  independent.  Ha  received  no  dogma  upoB 
truat,  thoDgh  it  came  to  him  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  a  great  name. 
He  pointed  out  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  errors  of  Jefferson,  aa  freely 
as  be  spoke  of  those  of  any  political  i^ponent,  He  stood  in  bis  place  in 
the  Senate,  and  criticised  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence with  the  same  frankness  aud  candor  he  was  accustomed  to  use  in 
discussing  an  executive  message,  or  a  question  of  finance.  He  never 
hesitated,  as  he  himself  declared,  to  attack  what  he  pronouncrd  error, 
however  deeply  it  lay  entrenched,  or  however  widely  extended,  whenever 
he  conceivea  it  his  duty  to  do  so. 

The  prominent  characteristics  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  mind  were  clearness, 
compactness,  and  strength.  His  speeches  have  been  so  often  analyzed 
aud  spoken  of,  as  to  render  it  superfluous  to  discuss  their  merits  here. 
They  are  clear,  sententioas,  logical,  and  demonstrative.  Their  style  ia 
remarkable.  It  is  severe,  aomettroes  stmost  hard,  and  nearly  destitute  of 
ornament  or  superfluity  of  any  kind.  He  used  the  fewest  possible  words 
to  expreaa  his  meaning,  but  they  were  singularly  well  chosen  and  pure. 
He  scattered  his  thouehta  in  prornsion,  but  he  was  an  econnmixt  of  lan- 
gnage.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  reason  ;  he  spoke  to  convince,  not 
to  captivate  or  please.  There  is  no  effort  of  imagination,  no  preltiuess  of 
speech,  no  tricks  of  rhetoric,  no  fantastic  play  of  words,  no  brillisut 
epigrams,  or  striking  antitbeaee  in  his  qieeohea.    The  tbougbu  of  Mi. 
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I  Cathoun  came  too  direct,  and  his  purpose  too  eaniMt  to  suit  that  gor- 
geous drapery  of  speech,  in  which  an  mgentona  rhetorician  may  manage 

'  to  conceal  i  mftigre  stools  of  ideas.  The  eloquence  of  his  discourse  lay 
in  the  thought,  and  not  in  the  rorm  of  its  expression.  Its  power  con- 
sisted in  the  earnestness  of  its  expression,  and  in  its  facility  uf  conveying 
to  the  mind  of  hia  hearer  the  idea  precisely  as  it  was  formed  in  his  own 
— -clothed  in  word!  as  simple  and  pure  ai  the  Englbh  tongue  affords. 
Mr.  Calhoun  cniild  havu  demonstrated  a  mathematical  theorem  in  the 
same  language  he  employs  in  discusBing  a  conititutJonal  queition.  He 
lays  down  hia  premises — be  applies  his  axioms — ho  draws  his  conclu- 
sions. His  reatjoning  is  wholly  demonstrative.  There  is  no  link  of  ihe 
argument  gone — no  superfluous  expression — and  no  WMd  misapplied. 
Bach  new  step  in  his  process  ia  the  natural  and  logical  sequence  of  the 
propositiona  already  eatabliahed ;  and  should  we  discoTer  at  the  clooe 
that  we  cannot  yield  our  free  assent  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has 
arrived,  we  find  ourselves  amazed  at  heing  unable  to  point  out  where 
the  error  lies,  or  to  delect  at  what  point  of  the  argument  the  first  Bdlac/ 
wascominitled. 

Mr,  Calhoun  was  not  an  orator  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term.  His 
range  of  ideas  was  rarely  found  extending  into  the  realms  of  fancy,  Hb 
mind  was  creative,  but  not  imaginative.  Such  thoughts  as  he  had  to 
express  were  not  fitted  for  that  captona  fttllnesa  of  langaage,  and  those 
studied  graces  of  action,  which  captivate  or  dazzle  a  popular  assembly. 
There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  all  his  speeches  one  of  those  fine  Ciis^ 
ronian  periods  which  adoin  the  harangues  of  Clay  ;  or  those  gorgeous 
and  periodique  aentences  in  which  Webster  sometimes  enforces  a  strong 
thought,  or  closes  an  ai^umeot.  Strike  out  from  his  sentences  ererjr 
superfluous  word,  every  syllahle  not  necessary  to  a  distinct  enuncialiMi 
of  the  proposition — leave  but  the  thought  untouched  and  unclouded,  and 
the  whole  still  stands  in  its  fiill  beauty  and  vigor.  Nor  is  thia  style  with- 
out the  highest  merit.  In  that  very  clearness  and  conciseness  of  expres- 
sion there  is  a  greater  force,  if  not  bo  much  art  of  expresaion,  than  in 
the  more  elaborate  periods  and  glowing  imagery,  which  are  often  em- 
ployed to  conceal  rather  than  to  convey  ideas. 

In  hia  apeeches  Mr.  Calhoun  is  very  sparing  ofqaotstions— the  help  of 
speakers  who  are  better  satislied  with  the  language  of  others  in  express- 
ing their  ideas  than  (heir  own.  His  Southern  address  contains  the  qu» 
tation,  "  7Tm«0  Dokom  et  denafermtes,"*  the  only  one,  aa  it  is  said,  and 
perhaps  with  truth,  he  ever  used.  His  reasoning  is  frequently  interroga- 
tory. Sometimes  he  compressea  a  variety  of  propositions  into  a  series  of 
brief  and  pregnant  questions.  When  be  introduces  a  Agure  of  qweeh, 
it  ia  by  way  of  argument,  not  for  ornament ;  it  is  always  to  clncidate  a 
thought,  never  to  set  off  a  phrase,  or  point  a  period.  Hia  similes  are 
clear  and  practical  illustrations.  His  metaphors,  or  tropes,  when  sncb 
are  used,  which  ia  rare,  are  parts  of  his  reasoning.  They  seem  to  belong 
to,  and  form  links  in  (he  chain  of  his  argument,  always  simple,  striking, 
and  suggestive.  Sometimea  the  very  intensity  of  the  thought  hurries  him 
uito  a  figure  of  speech.  The  ides  in  his  own  mind,  the  proposition  he 
combsts,  Of  the  charge  he  is  repelling,  becomes  a  corporeal  thing.  Ha 
speaks  of  it  as  though  it  were  a  visible  and  tangible  reality.  In  hia  cetfr 
Mated  reply  to  the  attack  of  Mr.  Clay,  he  exclaims—*'  The  imputation 
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it  dean  in  the  Aist;"  and  iniiDedifttel;  chaagjng  the  figure,  aitds,  "I 
pick  up  the  dart  which  fell  harmleu  at  m;  feet.  I  hurl  it  back.  What 
the  Senator  chugea  on  me  uajuatl;,  he  baa  actuallj  dotte."  Ib  bia  great 
speech  on  Oregon,  alludiog  to  the  magaetic  telegr^h,  he  says — "  Onr 
globe  itself  will -become  endowed  with  aensitivenees,  bo  ihat  wbaterer 
tonches  it  on  one  point,  will  be  instantly  felt  oo  the  other."  In  bia  re- 
roarka  open  the  reaolutiona  introduced  by  him  into  the  Senate,  adrerae 
to  the  conqaest  and  annexation  of  Mesico,  it  is  only  once  that  the  cbaia 
of  severe  and  logical  deduction  is  broken  by  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
metaphor  or  illuatration.  It  is  found  in  a  graphic  and  striking  figure  of 
speech,  thrown  in  almost  parenthetically  in  the  mfdat  of  hia  argument — 
"  Mexico  is  to  us  a  dead  body,  and  this  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  cut 
the  cord  which  binds  us  to  the  eorpie."  Again,  upon  Uie  Three  Million 
Bill,  he  clothes  the  same  idea  in  another  form.  The  flgnre  is  varied,  but 
oo  less  significant  and  bold : — "  Mexico  is  to  ns  the  forbidden  fi-nit. 
The  penalty  of  eating  it  would  be  to  subject  oar  inatitutions  to  political 
death." 

The  power  of  analyais  was  possessed  by  Hr.  Calhoun  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  No  doctrine  was  too  abatruse— no  principle  too  complex,  to  y 
resist  that  searching  analytic  proceas  w^ich  every  imporUnt  cjaesuon  was 
certain  to  undergo  in  hie  hands.  The  prism  does  not  more  accurately 
■eparate  a  ra;  of  light  into  its  primary  colors,  than  did  the  clear  mind  of 
this  remarkable  man  resolve  a  geaeral  proposition  into  its  elementary 
principles.  The  crucible  does  not  more  thoroughly  separate  the  gold 
from  the  dross,  than  did  the  fire  of  his  intellect  refine  away  error,  and 
leave  behind  only  the  pure  ore  of  truth.  The  same  rapid  perception 
which  enabled  him  to  lay  hold  of  the  elementary  trutha  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple, and  to  present  them  with  such  singular  precision  and  clearness, 
enabled  him  Eilao  with  equal  facility  to  rise  from  particular  facts  to  the 
broadest  generalization.  Hia  mind  was  inductife,  as  well  as  analytic. 
•  Indeed,  bis  rapid  and  bold  generalizations,  and  bis  fondness  for  theoretic 
principles  and  abstract  truths,  have  led  to  the  impression  that  his  intellect 
was  metaphysical  and  speculative,  rather  than  practical  or  profound. 
Such  an  impression  is  entirely  erroneous.  A  more  thoroughly  practical 
statesman,  we  believe,  has  not  been  among  us  since  the  days  of  Jeffer- 
son, nor  a  more  profound  intellect.  The  evidence  of  hia  practical  wis- 
dom Uvea  in  the  great  measures  he  originated  and  sustained.  The  evi- 
dence of  his  profound  thouj^bt — a  thought,  the  offspring  of  something 
more  than  mere  talent — the  oSspring  of  that  creative  power  which  is 
well  called  genius,  lives  in  the  record  of  the  words  he'  has  left  behiud 
him.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  profbundeat  thinkers  of  the  age. 
He  had  during  along  life  studied  intimately  and  thoroughly  the  science 
of  government,  the  principles  of  political  economy  and  political  ethics — 
the  origin,  nature,  and  powers  of  oorownConstituiion.  He  was  a  stales- 
man  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term — a  philosophical,  as  well  as  a  pra» 
tical  statesman.  It  is  said  that  he  has  led  behind  him  for  publication,  a 
work  containing  bia  speculations  and  views  upon  the  acience  nf  govern- 
ment, and  the  nature  of  our  own  Constitution.  Such  a  work  from  such 
a  man  will  be  an  incalculable  legacy  to  the  American  people. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  anywhere  a  finer  or  more  graphic 
description  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  within  the  same  compass  of 
words,  than  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  prononuced  upon  the  floor  of  Uia  Sei^ 
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ate,  oa  the  oM&rioa  of  hii  deith.  Such  a  ealogj,  from  the  lipe  of  a  d» 
tinguished  political  opponent,  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  dead,  and  alike 
honorable  to  the  character  of  the  living  stateaman.  Mr.  Webster  never 
ases  iuigu&ge  withoat  a  meaning;  no  man  more  eBrefolly  weighs  every 
■entence,  and  calculates  the  precise  significance  of  every  word  he  ntter& 
His  remarks  are,  therefore,  deepi;  interetting,  as  they  convey  the  exaet 
impression  which  the  character  of  Mr.  Calhoun  has  left  upon  the  mind 
of  one  who  cannot  be  aaspected  of  biu,  aad  who  had  intimately  known 
him  during  a  long  public  career : 

**  Sir,  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  CslhouD,  or  the  manner  dt  his  exhibition  of  hia 
sentimenU  in  public  bodies,  was  part  of  bis  intellectual  character.  It  grew  ont 
of  tha  qaalities  of  hU  mind.  It  was  pteiu,  strong,  terso,  condensed,  conciae ; 
SometimM  impsBSioned,  still  alwajs  severe,  luiactiiig  oraameat,  not  oftMi 
seeking  far  for  iUustratioo,  his  power  conaiitod  in  ifae  plaiimesa  of  fab  propoai- 
tions,  ID  the  oloseness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  hia 
manner.  These  are  the  qnalltiss,  asl  think,  which  have  eoahled  him  throng  sucb 
a  long  cDurae  of  years  to  apeak  often,  and  yet  alwafs  comoiaDd  attention.  His 
demeanor,  as  a  seDitor,  ii  known  to  ua  all— is  appreciated,  venerated  bjr  ns  alL 
No  man  was  more  respeottul  to  others ;  no  man  carried  himself  with  greaira 
decorum,  no  man  with  superior  dignitj.  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  na  bar  f«k 
when  he  laat  addreiied  as  from  his  seat  in  tbe  Senate — hia  form  atill  erect, 
with  a  voice  b;  no  means  indicating  such  a  degree  of  physical  weakness  as  did 
in  Uet  possess  bjm — with  clear  toaea,  and  an  impressive,  and,  I  may  say,  an 
imposing  manner — who  did  not  feel  that  he  might  ima^ne  that  we  saw  before 
ns  a  aenamr  of  Rome,  when  Home  aurvived  " 

Sacb,  indeed,  was  John  C.  Calhoun.  In  tbe  republican  simplicity  and 
greatness  of  bis  character,  he  may  well  be  compared  to  a  Roman  senator 
in  the  beat  days  of  Rome.  His  mental  char acteri sties,  Irom  their  very 
simplicity,  appear  striking,  perhaps  from  the  contrast,  when  compared 
with  some  of  the  cultivated  and  highly  polished  minds  with  whom  he 
came  in  intellectual  conflict  He  was  the  massive  Doric  pillar  amid  a 
cluster  of  luxuriant  Corinthian  columns,  standing  out  "  nobly  plain  and 
unadorned,"  the  emblem  of  simplicity  combined  with  majestic  strength, 
and  the  representative  of  a  primeval  age.  Surely  the  arrow  of  the  de- 
stroyer was  this  time  aimed  at  a  shining  mark  1 

We  would  add  a  word,  did  the  time  permit,  upon  the  political  influence 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  direction  of  our  Federal  Legislation.  It  was  great, 
particularly  during  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life.  If  it  is  not  cor> 
rectly  estimated-  in  our  day,  posterity  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  it  During 
that  period,  he  has  performed  the  most  signal  and  valuable  service,  in 
sustaining  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party.  Not  to  mention  that  rfr 
roarkable  achievement  which  he  so  successfully  accomplished  in  tnco^ 
porating  the  Republic  of  Texas  with  the  Union,  we  need  only  allnde  to 
his  determined  and  successful  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
moneyed  power;  the  ability  and  devotion  with  which  he  sustained,  and 
finally  carried,  the  measure  of  divorce  between  bank  and  state;  and, 
above  all,  his  noble  and  untiring  efforts  in  support  of  thb  principles  of  free 
trade.  For  these  end  other  signal  services,  the  nsme  of  John  C.  CaIt 
BOON  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  Posterity  will  do  him  ju^ 
tice,  especially  when  that  time  shall  have  arrived,  which  we  predict  is 
approaching,  when  hie  course  upon  these  measures  will  be  universally  re- 
garded aa  in  accordance  with  a  sonnd  political  economy,  and  the  resuk 
of  an  enlightened  statesmanship. 
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Thi  work  oftbe  editor,  in  the  first  of  these  Tolumei,  is  just  what  we 
would  have  expected  to  have  seen  come  froin  the  hand  oftbe  merest  scrib- 
bler in  the  world,  and  what,  iodeed,  we  little  looked  for  froin  one  who 
baa  been  so  highly  praised  by  a  brother  poet,  and  keen  critic,  who  hailed 
him  with  an  enthosiagtic  welcome,  to  the  shore  of  song.  In  trnlh,  were 
it  not  for  his  prerious  reputation,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose,  that  be 
was  one  of  that  increasing  throng,  who,  like  those  who  engrave  iheir  ini- 
tials upon  some  young  sod  vigorous  osk,  that  is  likely  to  grow  and  flourisb 
for  ages,  have  their  names,  on  every  occasion,  put,  in  gold,  on  the  back 
of  some  volume  of  well-earned  celebrity,  seemingly,  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  become  associated  with  the  name  of  its  author,  and  float  adown 
the  stream  of  time  with  him  who  is  destined  to  sail  far  out  into  the  great 
ocean  of  futurity. 

The  letters  we  shall  dismiss,  briefly,  by  saying  that  (hey  are  interesting, 
only  inasinuDh  as  they  show  the  poet's  opinion  of  himself;  and  so  fsr  as 
this  opinion,  frequently  expressed,  tends  to  dispel  the  illusion,  so  general, 
that,  with  rather  an  unmanly  sensitiveness,  he  withered  at  the  fell  breath 
of  a  hostile  reviewer.  Farther  than  this  they  have  no  attraction,  most  of 
them  being  written  to  fi-iends,  about  mutual  friends ;  whatever  of  charms 
they  might  have  had  to  his  particular  coterie,  have  gone,  and  the  magi- 
cian of  the  night,  after  his  audience  has  departed,  becomea  an  every- 
day individual  like  themselves.  Those  which  are  not  of  this  characier, 
are  a  few  which  give  a  very  proeaio  diary  of  a  trip  to  Sootlaod,  and  ex- 
hibit none  of  that  ecstatic  transport  we  would  look  for  in  the  youthful  en- 
thnsiasf,  when  revelling  among  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  great  Poet 
of  the  Universe.  A  few  filled  with  the  most  erratic  vagaries  of  specula- 
tion, and  two  or  three,  in  which  true  wit  and  pleasantry  sparkle  with  a 
glow,  which  only  makes  us  wish  the  hand  which  acattered  a  pearl  here 
and  there,  had  been  more  lavish  with  its  treasures. 

But  it  is  with  the  volume  of  poems  that  we  have  moat  to  do ;  and  it  ia 
with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  we  set  about  swelling,  with  our  murmur 
of  approbation,  the  general  chorus  of  voices  now  hymning  his  praise,  so 
long,  and  so  unjustly  withheld. 

The  £ndymioo,  of  which  we  shall  chiefly  speak,  from  the  fact  of  iu 
being,  in  our  opinion,  a  poem  of  rare  and  exceeding  beauty,  and  from 
its  claims  to  merit  having  been  the  most  controverted,  proves  must  clear-. 
It,  as  its  author  said  it  would  test,  his  "Ipowers  of  invention,  as  making 
four  thousand  lines  of  one  bare  circumstance."  A  poetical  mytholc^ist  says 
that  Diana  becomes  enamored  of  the  shepherd  prince,  Endymion,  and, 
starling  with  only  this  simple  fable,  fancy  leads  the  hero  through  many  a 
maze  of  tia  own  beautiful  and  wild  construction,  rivaling  the  wondersof 
faery  land,  or  the  rich  and  extravsgaiit  creations  of  en  eastern  tale. 
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Im^ination  sinks,  phrophet-]ik«,  into  his  heart  and  sool,  and  aings  forth 
to  us,  in  ita  own  mdodioua  warblinga,  each  thought  which  riaas  in  his 
mind,  each  feeling  which  fipringa  up  in  bis  breast;  while,  like  another 
CEdipas,  he  waaders  oat,  apart  from  all  the  world — though  here  he  » 
driven  forth  b;  the  agon;  of  his  lore.  And  art,  with  a  magic  wand,  calls 
up  aronnd  him  many  of  the  personages  trtio  live,  only,  in  that  beantifal 
treasure-house  of  ideality — ancient  mythology — and  so  inter weares  their 
histories  with  his,  that  they  appear  before  us,  like  a  ruby  set  round  with 
pearla— each  gem  precioua  and  rare  in  itself — all  combined  into  one  daz- 
zling and  perfect  whole. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  sboald  be  strictly  borne  in  mind  bj 
all  who  would  appreciate  this  beautiful  production  to  its  utmost,  and  that 
is,  that  it  ia  titentially  apotm  in  blank  verse  ;  we  mean,  that  although 
written  in  rhyme,  it  wants  that  regular  breaking  of  the  lines,  so  necessa- 
ry to  the  harmony  of  rhythm,  and  hence  has  been  mueh  found  fault  with. 
But  let  the  reader  divest  his  mind  of  the  rhyme  ;  let  faim  discard  the  end- 
ings of  the  lioes,  as  harmonizing  with  each  other  ;  Jet  him  read  it  as  if 
blank  verse,  and  the  objectiua  vanishes,  while  new  beauty  is  the  conse- 
qrience.  For  while  thepoetry  is  the  same,  the  attention  is  not  given  to 
the  rhyme,  which,  unless  it  chimes  musically  on  the  ear,  detracts  from, 
instead  of  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  poem. 

Let  us,  then,  keep  this  in  mind,  while  looking  at  some  of  the  passages 
of  "  Endymion  ,"  for  it  is  now  time  that  we  shall  present  a  few  extracts  to 
the  reader.  And  first,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  pictures  in  the  poem,  of 
which  there  are  many,  from  whose  number  we  ihall  cull  a  few,  which 
canaot  fail  to  strike  the  beholder,  as  painted  in  the  highest  style  of  art — 
ot  rather  as  tapestry  work — when  animate  and  beauteous,  wrought  in  « 

•  •  •  ■  "web 

Otamay  fotored  woof  and  shifting  hoea," 

The  whole  appesra,  living,  breathing,  nature. 

We  cannot  give  the  whole  of  the  first,  but  will  present  only  the  prin- 
cipal  figure  in  the  piece.     It  is  the  Sacrifice  to  Pan.     The  little  cbildrea  | 

gather  earliest — then  comes  the  procession,  led  by  young  damsels;  after 
them  come  shepherds,  some  of  whom  "  idly  trailed  their  sheep-hooks  on 
the  ground;"  then  follows  the  "  venerable  priest  full  aoberly"— "  then 
came  another  crowd  of  she p herds. " 

"  After  them  appeared. 


Up-folbw'd  bj  a  muhitude  that  n 

Tiieir  Fuices  to  the  clouds,  a  fair  wrought  car. 

Easily  rolling,  so  as  scarce  to  inar 

Tha  freedom  of  three  steads  of  dapple  brown ; 

Who  stood  therein  did  leem  of  great  renown 

Among  the  throng.     His  joath  was  fully  Mown, 

Showing  like  Gaujrmede  to  manhood  grown ; 

And,  for  ihose  simple  times,  bis  garmeotB  ware 

A  cQieftaiu  kiof^'s ;  beneath  his  breast,  half  bars. 

Was  hung  a  silver  bugla,  and  between 

His  nervy  knees  there  lay  a  boar-spear  keen. 

A  smile  was  od  his  countenance ;  he  seem'd 

To  common  lookars-on,  like  one  who  dream'd 

Of  idleness  in  groves  Elyaiaa : 
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But  tben  wen  idiim  who  feeHii|lj  covM  Mati 
A  InrkiDg  trouble  Id  hi*  neiher  lip, 
And  KB  that  Ddentimea  the  reiiw  would  dip 
Through  Im forgotten  handt." 

There  ifl  as  a  pendant  tn  Uiii,  the  Bporti  after  the  saerifice,  which  we 
««iiiiot  pause  (o  look  at,  bnt  niiist  pass  on  to  the  Sleeping  Adonit. 

"  At  hit,  with  indden  itep,  he  eanM  npon 

A  ctaamber,  tnyrtle-wall'd,  «mbiiwflr'd  hi^ 

Full  of  light,  inceoBB,  tender  miiutrBlny, 

And  more  of  beautiful  and  itrang^beiide ; 
,  For  OD  asilkeo  couchof  roflf  pridfl,   . 

Id  midBt  of  all,  tbers  laj  a  tleepiQg  youth 

Of  fondeat  beaetv  ;  fondar,  Id  fair  Booth, 

Than  atgha  eonid  fathom,  or  conl«Bta)eotr«ach; 

And  corerlidi  gold-tJnted  lika'tbe  peach. 

Or  ripe  October'a  faded  muigolda, 

Call  sleek  about  him  in  a  tbouaand  folde— 

Not  hiding  up  ao  Apollooiaii  curve 

Of  neck  and  shoalderi  nor  tha  tenting  swerve 

Of  knee  from  knee,  nor  anklea  pointing  light; 
*  Bot,  rather,  giving  tbaro  to  the  Gll'd  light 

Officiomly.     SidewBj  his  face  reposed         .  i 
',  Oa  one  white  am,  and  tenderly  tincloaad, 
I  By  teuderest  preaaure.  a  faint  daraosk  [nonth\ 

To  stumbery-pont ;  just  aa  the  momiDg  south 
I   DiapartB  a  ilew-jipp'd  rose.    Above  hi*  head 

Fonr  lily  atalks  did  their  white  honors  wed 

To  make  a  coronal  ;  and  round  him  grew 

All  tandrili  green,  of  every  bloom  and  hue,  , 

Together  iotaitwioed  and  trammeli'd  Ireah. 

•  •  •  •  Hsrdby 

Stood  aavea  cupids  watchiag  sileDCly." 

Tennyson  ie  celebrated  among  his  admirers  for  this  kind  of  picture- 
making.  Let  any  one  compare  the  abore  wilh  his  ""Sleeping  Beauty," 
and  mark  how,  in  his  case,  the  figure  ia  made  altogether  secondary ;  while 
the  drapery  flung  around  it,  and  the  ornamentfl  crowded  npon  it  in  glit- 
tering proftiaion,  remind  us  of  a  bazaar,  where  the  magnificent  and  rich 
wares  command  our  attention,  and  not  the  salesman  aronad  whom  they 
■re  piled ;  while  here  the  artist's  highest  skill  is  employed  in  bringiog 
the  figure  distinctly  before  oar  sight. 

Here  ia  another  : — 

"  Forth  from  a  ruggftd  arch,  ia  the  dusV  below, 
Came  Mother  Cybele  !  alone — alone — 
In  Borobre  chariot;  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  majeaty,  and  frost  death-pale 
Witli  lurreta  crown'd.     Four  maned  liooa  haul 
The  Bluggish  wheels ;  lolemn  their  toothed  mawt, 
Their  anrly  eyea  brow-hidden,  beavy-pawj 
Uplifted  drowsily,  and  nervy  tails 
Covering  their  tawny  brusbea."  . 

There  are  Bereral  others  we  bad  marked  for  notice,  among  wbiob  are 
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the  old  men  "sitting  calm  and  peaceAill]'"  ttnder  the  ki — EDdpiniMt 
"  leaniag  iipcm  a  bough,"  and  gaziag  on  the  joung  Indiaa — and  the 
Bacchus,  "  within  his  car  aloft  trifling  his  ivy-dart," — all  beautiful,  all 
master-pieces ;  but  we  must  pass  oo  to  the  few  additional  eztracta  we 
propose  to  preMot  uoder  the  head  of  dialoguM.  In  tbaae  Keats  eicets  as 
much  as  he  does  in  paiating.  His  dialogues  are  aoiinently  draiiialie> 
Pusioa  Bpeaks  out  in  its  own  burning  language — Grief  Itreathei  forth 
from  trembling  lips  the  story  of  her  trials.  Passion  and  Grief,  both 
poetic  elements,  as  commanding  that  eicited  stale,  that  high-wrought 
emotion,  in  which  the  most  grovelling  are,  for  the  time  being,  lifted  np 
above  their  usual  selves,  and  rapt  into  a  world  which  is  usually  the  homa 
only  of  those  of  lofty  mindi,  and  relined  seasibility. 

In  this  high  heaven  which  Grief  and  Passion  iababit,  Keats  was  a  coi>- 
stant  dweller  :  he  had  interlinked  their  existences  with  his  own,  udIU 
they  became  a  part  of  his  very  being,  and  then  throwing  himself,  Proteus 
like,  into  the  spirit  of  his  actors,  he  saw  what  they  should  see,  acted  as 
they  should  act,  felt  as  they  should  feel,  and  sptdce  as  they  should  ^>eak. 
It  is  only  in  possessing  this  power  that  any  one  can  frive  each  emo- 
tion its  own  trije  utterance,  and  it  he  possessed  in  its  full  and  petfect 
strength. 

What  more  graphic — what  more  brief— what  more  full  of  feeling — what 
more  poetio— thanGlaticus'  description  ofhisScyUa^fouDddfiad  and  float- 
ing on  the  sea  : — 

■■  Yoang  lover,  I  most  weep — such  faelliih  spite 

With  dry  cheek  who  can  tellT  While  that  roy  might 

Proving  upon  this  element,  dismay'd. 

Upon  ■  dead  thing's  face  my  hand  I  laid ; 

I  look'd — 'twsa  Scylla  !  curseJ,  cursed  Circe  ! 

Oh,  vDltnm-wilch,  hast  never  heard  of  mercy ! 

Conld  not  thy  harshest  vengeance  be  content, 

Bat  thon  mnat  nip  this  tender  inooccDt 

Because  I  loved  her  I     Cdd,  0  edd  indetd 

Were  her  fair  limhi.  and  like  a  common  weed 

The  Mta  raeU,  look  her  hair.'' 

How  true  to  nainre  is  the  speech  of  Endymion  when  he  finds  the 
yoang  stranger  again,  ader  their  flight  ihroogh  the  heavens,  when,  wnm 
out  and  aweary  with  chasing  his  love,  to  cherished,  so  bsrthening,  ha 
bMfl  it  a  melnoefaoly  fkrewell,  and  elects  his  Indiaa  damsel  sole  sovereign 
of  bis  affection  : 

— ■ "  Hy  sweeteit  Indian,  here, 

Here  will  I  kneel  ;  for  thon  redeemed  hait 

My  life  from,  too,  thin  breathing;  gone  and  past 

Are  cktudy  pbantasma.     Caveras  lone,  farewell ! 

And  sir  of  visions,  and  the  monstrous  swell 

Of  viaionnry  less!     No.  never  more 

Shnll  airy  voicas  chaat  ine  to  the  shore 

Of  tangled  wonder,  breathlesa  and  egbssL 

Adien  my  daintiest  dream !  nlthongh  so  vast 

My  love  u  tUUfor  thee.     The  hour  may  come 

When  we  shall  meet  in  pnre  elysinm. 

Onearthlmay  notlMelhee;  and  thererore. 

X>Dvea  will  1  o^er  up,  and  sweetest  store 

All  through  the  teemiogyear :  so  thou  will  ahias 

On  mo,  andoDthisdainsel  fair  of  mine. 
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AndUaMQnrflimplBliTes.    M;  Indjublin! 
My  ri*er-lily  bad !  one  AunuM  kiM ! 
One  tigh  of  SEAL  bremlk — one  gentle  sqaeeao, 
Wnrm  M  ■  doTe'a  osit  aaiong  lummer  troea. 
And  warm  with  dow  U  oose  from  Vn'mg  blood ! 
Whither  didMrnslt?     AkJ  tekMi^tkatJ—ma  good 
WfU  Udka:  "        ■      " 


And  although  Dot  exactlj  undsr  oar  preaeut  hetd,  therA  ia  ao  ■imilv, 
•o  inuter4ike  a  portrayal  or-a  atruggk  between  these  lorea  given,  where 
be  seea  the  two  objects  of  his-  ptaaioa  at  oace,  that  we  coiiaot  fiKbear 
trauaCTibuig  it  here: 

"  and,  atraDge,  o'erliaad 

Beheld  amdca  hia  very  dream :  tht  goda 
Stood  imiliDg;  merry  Hebe  langfaa  and  aoda] 
And  Pbi^ie  beads  towarda  bim  creacented. 

0  atate  perplexing  I     On  the  piaion  bed. 
Too  vxH  awoke,  he  feels  the  pnotiag  akh 
or  hb  dclicioHa  lady.     He  who  died 
For  soaring  too  audBcioas  in  the  sun. 

Where  tbat  same  treacherous  wax  began  to  ran. 
Felt  not  more  toDgue-tJed  than  Endjmion. 
Hi»  heart  leaped  up  a»  to  iUrightfid  throne, 
Jb  Aai  fair-thadoie'd  vatnon  pulsed  Af  waif-~ 
Ah,iehalperplanly!  <A,tMU-^day! 
Sofond.  to  beauUout  teat  hit  btd-Miow, 
tie  eaidd  not  htlp  but  kiu  her :  men  he  gnv 
Ai^iUJbTgetftilofatlb€auty»aoe 
Totmg  Phoebe,  goUien-hair'ii ;  and  to  'gait  crate 
Forgiveneii :  yet  ke  Ivmed  onee  more  io  look 
At  the  nneel  ikemer, — oUAu  toid  wai  thoah — 
She  prtei'd  hie  hand  in  ttwnW :  to  OMet  mare 
Ue  eatUd  not  help  but  kiti  ker  and  adon. 
At  this  the  ihedow  wept,  meltiag  away. 

What  a  depth  of  meaning  is  there  in  (he  following  eight  Ilnee. 
Tbroagh  what  a  labyrinth  of  feeling  do  they  not  lead  the  willing  mind  t 

1  waa  a  fisber  once,  upon  thii  nmin, 

Aod  my  boat  danced  in  eTery  craek  and  bay ; 
Rough  billows  were  my  home  by  night  and  dsyc 
The  sea-gulls  not  more  conataDt  ;  for  I  had 
No  bousing  from  the  alorm  and  tempeala  nad) 
But  holbw  rocks, — and  they  wer«  palaces 
Of  aileot  happinoH,  of  slumbering  ease ; 
Long  jeart  o/nitery  have  told  me  to. 

There  were  some  othera  we  would  like  to  hate  adJerf,  hiit  muat  no* 
paoae,  and  preaent  an  isolated  passage,  which  claims  attention  from  its 
exquiaite  beauty — it  ia  where  Endymion  ia  bringing  back  to  life  the  dead 
lorera  in  the  temple  beneath  the  aea  : 

"  ha  left  them  to  thrirjf^. 

And  onward  weat  upon  bis  high  employ. 
Showeritig  thoae  powerful  fngmanta  on  tfaa  dtad, 
And  aa  be  paas'd  each  \i&t4  op  ita  heai' 
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Ai  dotb  a  flower  at  Apdlo't  tooch. 
Death  felt  it  to  hit  inwardM ;  't  wu  too  much ; 
Death/ell  a-vxtping  inka  chamd-hoxuc. 
The  LabiDiaD  psraaiered  along,  and  thii» 
All  wero  rmDimatsd.    Thers  amsB 
A  Doits  of  harmoo^,  pnlMs  and  throei 
Ctf  glBdoest  id  the  bIt — uhilt  many,  uAo 
Had  dud  in  ntttlwal  anni  dtfotml  »nd  (rue 
Sprang  to  each  olktr  madly  !  Attv  tbs  keit 
FiiiT  A  HiAB  cxktaiutt  or  Buna  xbiav. 

Thia  ia  a  eplendid  illustrMion  of  hia  great  poetk  power.  A  Dumber  of 
lovers  suddeol;  brought  to  life  I  Now  what  shall  (he;  do  T  How  act  * 
WeepT    Rave  T    Call  od  each  other's  names  t    No  ;  tboee 

"who  ' 

Had  died  in  mntoal  arms  devoat,  and  tme, 
Sprang  to  toA  oiier  nMwtiy"— 

Bat  the  others — they  who  had  not  died  in  mutual  arms.  Here  ia  s 
greater  difficultj  still.  How  shall  they  actT  They  whose  all-absorbing 
thought  must  be  lore,  with  its  object  far  away.  A  lesser  genius  would 
have  filled  the  air  with  their  shrieks  and  plaints,  and  made  them  corse 
their  cruel  fates  and  long  again  far  death  ;  but  our  poet  sinks  into  their 
hearts,  and  aeea,  that  having  been  re-animated  bf  some  beneficent  power, 
tbej  must  have  known  and  felt  it,  ii^  knowing  this,  bare  been  consciooa 
that  all  did  not  stop  there  ;  and  with  tbe  faith  of  a  dying  Christian, 

'  ■'    ■'■"  the  ran 
F«Ila  high  etrlainly  i(f  bting  bltiL" 

We  shall  give  no  more  extracts,  enough  having  been  presented  to  show 
Ihe  author's  hi^h  claim  to  an  eminent  position  among  the  poets;  snd 
what  we  have  given,  have  extended  our  limits  to  much  beyond  what  we 
had  set  as  bounds  to  ourselves,  that  we  must  close  as  briefly  as  possible, 
not  ever  being  able  to  take  a  single  glance  at  either  of  the  other  poems. 

Keats'  mind  wa«  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  mytholog; — 
that  Pantheon,  in  which  each  god  seems  raiher  the  oSipring  of  the 
Muses — and  in  which  imagination  worships  with  ecstatic  devotion,  bend- 
ing before  shrines  so  rich  in  all  that  it  may  adore,  and  wandering  (hrongb  it> 
many  aisles,  breaihlen  with  wqnder,  thrilling  with  delight.  Its  many  di- 
vinities ruahed,  a  fsry  throng,  into  hia  dizzy  brain,  and,  whirling  in  the 
nazy  dance,  wrought,  with  their  light  foot-prints,  an  arabesque  tracery, 
to  be  interpreted  and  sung  forth  by  him. 

The  usual  puet  is  the  student  of  nature,  external  and  internal ;  a  crea- 
ture of  passion,  wlio,  with  the  glowing  fervor  of  enthusiasm,  warships  at 
the  inmost  shrine  of  hia  goddess,  and  chaunts  forth  the  melodious  gosh- 
inga  and  outpourings  of  his  too  full  spirit,  in  the  harmonious  notes  ^  in- 
spiration.  But  to  Keats  their  one  goddess  was  multiplied  an  hundred 
fold  ;  and,  prssenling  heraelf  in  the  myriad  forms  attributed  to  her  in  tbe 
Grecian  Mythology,  their  one  creature  of  adoration  became  to  him  a 
multitude  of  deities,  each  poMeaeiug  the  same  control  of  his  heart  thereat 
give  to  the  one.  To  him  each  star  looked  down  with  an  animate  eye  on 
the  world ;  each  .brook  murmured  forth  the  plainta  or  loves  of  ita  deity ; 
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«ach  breeze  which  whiipered  through  the  leivea  of  a  tree,  qiorted  ia  soft 
dalliance  with  iu  Hamadrjad.  Id  the  moreiDg,  he  did  not  look  with  a 
philoaopbic  eye  apon  the  golden  clouds,  but  to  him  il  was  rosy-fingered 
Aurora  wbo  drew  near ;  and  when  the;  began  to  fade  away,  it  was 

■  "  the  roty  Toila 

Mantline  the  east,  bj  Aarora'a  peering  hand 
Were  lifted  from  (be  WRler'i  breaat,  and  fiioii'd 
Into  iweet  air — and  aober'd  morning  came. — " 

And  when  the  creaceut  moon  "  from  ebon  streak"  put  forth  one  little 
tip  "  no  Ugger  ihau  an  unobeerved  star,"  it  was  «  "  bright  signal  that 
■he  only  stooped  to  tie  her  silver  sandals."  Thus,  to  him  all  nature  be- 
came a  temple,  each  object  a  deity,  and  he  stood  enraptured  in  her  midet 
— her  worshipper  and  priest. 

But  (here  are  many  who  crowd  roand  to  hear  the  words  which  foil 
frnra  the  lips  of  the  priest,  wbo  understand  not  their  full  import— many 
who  catch  the  outward  beauties  of  p<iesy,  who  do  not  discern  ita  inward, 
ita  bidden  beaoties.  The  poetic  idea  which  strikes  the  first  glance,  has 
somethiog  deeper,  more  delicate,  enclosed  in  tbia  outward  covering.  In-  ' 
deed,  we  may  tiken  it  to  a  figure  which  we  pursue  into  a  labyrinth,  through 
whose  maKea,  wander  as  we  will,  we  at  times  we  it  laughiug  among 
flowers — then  bathing  among  fouutaina — then  aporttng  among  oupids^ 
and  anon  toying  ktith  wild  beaata — while,  in  all  these  Tarious  situatinns, 
it  is  siill  the  same,  clearly  known  and  to  be  recognixed.  To  the  blind 
man,  who  has  his  sight  auddenly  giien  him,  the  eaetern  aky  at  noon  would 
be  a  great  and  exceeding  beauty  ;  but  to  one  who  can  look  beyond  the 
horizon,  it  ia  also  the  preouraor  of  the  q)tendid  and  glerioua  god  of  day. 
To  one  of  dimmed  viaion,  the  rocket,  just  ascending  in  its  blazing  course, 
is  the  meteor  he  can  recollect  to  have  seen  shooting  athwart  the  aky;  bnl 
to  him  who  fallows  it  in  its  sparkling  ascent  it  becomes,  when  it  bursts 
into  a  myriad  of  atars,  «ach  brilliant  and  various  hued,  a  part  of  that 
spangled  sphere  itself.  We  mean  that,  while  all  can  see  the  beauty  of 
the  idea,  few  can  discern  the  multitude  of  accompanying  images,  whitdt, 
to  the  poetic  mind,  cluster  round  it  in  a  beautiful  and  bright  band. 

And  while  this  pawer  of  aaaociating  imagea  ia  possessed  in  a  high  d^ 
gree  by  Keats,  he  carries  it  also  into  hia  nure  story.  Possessing  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  mythological  stories  himself,  to  appreciate  his  tale  alitne 
fully,  we  iniiat  ourselves  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  history  of  each 
fabled  individual  to  whom  he  adverta ;  his  parentage,  hia  triala.  and  hia 
loree,  must  all  be  distinct  in  our  minda  ;  and  then  we  can  see  how  perfect 
&  ^oup  of  sutuary  the  mere  personages  introduced  would  form. 

Thus,  while  there  will  be  nothing  to  admire  in  the  clasaical  chasteneas 
of  Keais'  poetry,  to  those  who  dwell  with  forced  admiration  on  the  new- 
fangled Rchools,  in  which  feeble  imilatora  of  Shelley  endeavor  to  combine 
metaphyatcs  with  poetry,  and  others  take  Wordsworth  for  a  model,  and 
run,  in  the  one  case,  into  unintelligibilily,  and  in  the  other  into  maudlin 
simplicity,  atill  one  imbued  with  a  refined  poetic  taste  cannot  fail  to  draw 
copious  draugbta  of  delight  from  this  one  of  the  few  streama  which  baa 
iu  source  in  the  true  Castalian  fount. 
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CHAPTBa    I. 

*■  And  De'or  did  Grecua  chtwl  tnov 
A  Nympb,  b  Naud,  or  *  GncB, 
Of  filler  ftnin,  or  loTolisr  iKe." — Scott. 

Tbc  jear  1836  wu  one  of  nnuflua]  proeperitj.  The  Amtic  ebolen, 
after  rBraging  ovr  conmrj  in  di&erent  regions  for  the  three  preceding 
jreari — smiting  the  high  and  the  low,  ihe  great  and  the  amsll — witheriog 
the  pride  of  manbood  and  the  beatitj  of  yonth — in  man;  aecliona  marriof, 
io  others  obliletating  the  featitilies  and  gay eties  of  life — robing  tbe 
•ocial  circlu  and  the  family  gronp  in  the  garments  of  grief — apreadiDg 
the  gloom  and  striking  the  panic  of  sudden  death — bad  disappeared  from 
the  land;  peaee  and  health — peace  eteriMi  and  internal,  health  public 
and  indiridual,  the  duality  that,  rightly  used,  engenders  an  adraDcing 
bappinesa — reigned  within  our  borders.  The  political  heresies  of  the 
restrictire  Bystein — legialatiTelf  established  in  18SS,  and  prodactire,  irom  - 
its  nature,  of  injustice  and  oppression — had  been  repealed  by  its  creators  - 
and  thus  freed  iVom  tbeexorbitant  burthens  of  improper  taxation,  the  great 
planting  interests  of  the  South  and  West  were  rapidly  regaining  a  progres*- 
ive  position  ;  while  clouded  hrotra  and  angry  features  on  political  sobjects 
bad,  throngboat  oar  Union,  changed  to  gladness  and  smiles.  In  f^RII- 
ment  of  the  Indian  policy  of  the  goTernment,  vast  numbers  of  the  In- 
dians residing,  or  rather  roaming  miserably  at  large,  in  many  of  the 
States,  had  been,  or  were  then  being  removed  to  allotted  districts  in  the 
then  Far  West.  The  Aborigines,  in  all  esses,  carried  with  them  their  pro- 
perty— slaves  included — to  their  new  hnnes,  and  that  without  an  echo  of 
disapprobation,  moch  less  of  opposition,  from  the  teeming  thousands  of 
our  country,  who,  in  1850,  would  more  heaven  and  earth  lest  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  abould  migrate  with  his  pr(q>erty  to  a  couolry  west  and  south 
of  this  same  lerritory,  and  be  protected  in  so  doing  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  Indian  and  his  slaves,  if  be  had  any,  in  1836 
were  removed,  at  pnblic  expense,  to  a  nev  home  ;  while  in  1S50,  the  eiti- 
zena  of  fifteen  sovereign  states  are  denied  the  right  of  seeking  with  their 
property  new  homes,  won  by  their  valor,  and  paid  for  with  their  blood! 

The  migration  of  the  red  man  brought  into  market  vast  quantities  of 
public  land,  which,  with  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  among 
the  States — the  enormous  discounts  of  State  and  local  banks  greatly 
stimulated  by  Biddle's  monster — the  exorbitant  expansion  of  commeroid 
credit — the  high  and  largely  remunerating  price  of  the  great  staple — (he 
successful  returns  of  previous  adventnres — each  and  all  produced  a  mania, 
a  real  frenzy  for  speculation  of  every  kind,  pervading  every  grade  of  the 
commnnity.  A  general  diainclination  for  the  steady  pursuits  of  life — a 
total  relaxation  of  ordinary  prudence  in  the  management  of  commercial 
operations — a  fatal  proclivity  to  acquire  wealth  without  antecedent  labor 
— ^n  unuBual  eagerness  to  consammate  the  most  visionary  schenws — ■ 
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dving  dieregtrd  of  the  moaitiow  of  rauon — a  palpable  «<MilHn|>t  fiir  ibe 
dietUM  of  witdom — aod  an  eotire  oblivion  of  the  diauters  «M  liwleas 
apeoulatiou  ia  a  past  epo<ib>  Mrved  terribly  tp  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
iite  dimcwoiiig  few  the  giim  sbadoH  of  a  baokruplcy,  dark,  wide,  and  de- 
aolating.  In  apiiMMraace,  bowever — nor  was  it  aJI  appeixance— our  whole 
land  wu  •ogladdened.  Ita  politieal  graodaur,  iU  coRuneroial  proaperily, 
its  moral  progrouiou,  its  meatal  culture,  ilaaocial  bappineu,  aud  iia  agri- 
eallural  devdc^ineiita,  had  never,  in  anj  former  era  of  our  confederacy, 
b«eu  M>  einiaentijr  mauifeaL  Aa  thus  the  year  glided  awaj,  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  sarage  from  the  evetgladea  of  the  aouthero  peninaula 
acreametl  forth,  auzgealiTe  of  barbaric  atrocitieB,  and  was  mingled  in 
•iroug  dissonance  with  a  howl  yet  more  diabolic  in  the  essence,  issuii^ 
from  regions  until  then  deemed  the  peculiar  abode  of  a  rectified  reason. 
'In  that  year  (IbStt)  gleaned  orer  the  canopy  of  our  political  system,  m 
fitful  dashes,  the  blood-red  glare  of  American  abolition  ism,  ia  an  em- 
bodied form.  Few,  then,  were  its  fiJlowere ;  but  fierce,  daring,  and  un- 
(etenUng  wete  they  in  word  and  deed.  Aiming,  tib  origine,  U  the  an- 
nihitatioa  of  out  colossal  confederacy,  ibey  continuously  and  unitedly  do- 
€ain«d  ths  altar,  libeled  the  seat  of  justice,  and  slandered  the  Senate. 
TktM  the  wiae  frowned  upon  them,  the  good  avoided  them,  the  intelligeat 
apunied  them  ;  but  now,  as  the  reault  of  aonually  continaed  and  annually 
increased  cJaBior  and  agitation,  by  a  horrid  perversion  of  the  better  eym- 

Kthies  and   loftier  emotions  of  humanity,  they  have  involved  in  the 
aelstroai  of  their  fanaticism  some  of  the  beet  minds  of  the  age. 
About  the  middle  of  October,  1836,  on  a  clear,  bracing  morning,  a 
mMning  in  which  the  frost  delicately  scattered  over  the  tinted  fiiljue  of 
the  forest,  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  the  grasses  of  the  meadow,  ana  the 
ungalhered  crops  af  the  field,  had  vanished  at  sunrise— a  family  carriage 

dashing  through  the  streets  of  L >-,  left  that  beautiful,  yet  monotonooB 

i'm\e  city  for  a  more  southern  clime.  The  carriage  was  elegant,  richly 
(rimmed  in  a  finished  style,  and  wsa  drawn  by  a  span  of  chestnut 
oolored  mules,  that,  anuffing  the  morning  ajr,  darted  prancingW  forward 
lor  a  sunnier  home.  The  oocupants  of  the  carriage  were  two  females — 
mother  and  daughter — near  whom  rode  a  gentleman,  on  a  fine  cream- 
colored  steed.  There  followed  a  vehicle  of  less  pretensions,  containing 
two  female  attendants  on  the  ladies,  together  with  the  luggage  of  the  - 
party,  and  escorted  by  a  servant  of  the  gentleman,  mounted  on  a  noble 
black  charger.  The  gentleman  hnd  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and,  to 
judge  by  appearance,  was  fifty.  Upon  exsmination,  you  would  find  him 
exact,  yet  calm  in  demeanor,  his  conversatinu  and  gestures  evincing 
polished  gentility :  his  features,  while  indicating  great  firmness,  if  not 
obalinacy  of  character,  abowed  much  benevolence.  His  quick,  deep-set 
hasel  eye — wtuch,  in  conversation,  was  lit  up  with  an  aniniatiun  rare  and 
flperkling — waa  the  index  of  a  mind  that  seized  with  rapidity  the  miin 
poiuts  of  the  matter  under  diiicHssinn.  In  person,  he  was  above  medium 
size,  and  if  not  symnetiical,  was  commanding.  His  prominent  brow, 
bis  broad,  square  upper  lip,  his  firm-set  chin,  bis  full  chest,  his  long 
brawny  arms,  his  erect  position  and  martini  mode  of  riding,  bespoke  one 
,wfao  ruled  where  he  owned.  The  elder  lady  was,  to  judge  at  random, 
ten  yeara  younger  than  the  gentleman,  her  husband  ;  and  for  an  American 
lady  of  that  age,  was  one  over  whom  lime  as  yet  had  passed  "uly  to  honor. 
Her  features  and  Ajpae  indicated  that  in  youth  she  bad  poaeeeaed  extreme 
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beanty,  and  now  thit  age  be^n  to  Meal  orer  Ibem,  irere  atilF  ctrikin^ 
attractire.  Her  mannen  and  language  at  once  told  joo  that  she,  throi^ 
life,  had  exercised  the  man;  natneleas  graces  (acquired  mostly  by  eoiljr 
inculcalion  and  practice)  which  are  the  adorning  of  the  mnre  aterliog 
Tirtues  nf  the  soul.  The  other  lady,  her  daughter,  wu  in  her  nineteenth 
year,  end  was  possessed  of  a  figirre  whose  outlines  were  classic  Her 
countenance,  orer  which,'  when  passed  tbe  animation  of  coDTersatroa,  or  of 
Bteadytbought,  wore  many  charms,  and  was,  in  thetast  degree,  impresMTe; 
On  it  was  a  nnion  of  many  flttrBclicae~-deep  blue  eyes,  in  which  there 
was  an  eier^active  lustre;— a  forehead,  regular  in  its  conlonr — wavingly 
fitting  lips,  tbe  upper  indicative  of  one  who  would  dare  moch,  both  of 
one  who  would  lore  more — a  chin  gracefully  moulded,  implieatire  of  tbe 
power  of  disseminating,  as  well  aa  concentrating,  alrong  afieetion.  H«r 
auburn  hair  gathered  in  unpretending,  yet  tremulona  tresses,  around  her 
neck;  while  her  extreme  fairness  uCcomplexion,  tinged  with  the  hues  of 
the  rose,  and  relieved  by  the  softness  of  the  lily,  increaaed  her  chann& 
Her  gestures  and  carriage  bespoke  graee  ;  her  Toice  waa  aoft,  roand, 
liquid  in  its  utterance.  The  expresaion  of  her  fealnrea,  tbe  current  of 
her  thoughts,  and  the  tenor  of  her  conrersatiou,  were  perpetual  proofi  of 
purity  of  heart  and  serenity  of  soul.  Accomplished  in  the  eleganoies  of 
life,  without  aspiring  to  superiority  in  any— educated  in  tbe  branchea 
asually  taught  those  of  her  station,  and  pronounced  by  her  teachers  and 
her  many  fondly-flattering  friends,  to  be  perfect  therein,  she  yet  knew 
she  was  deficient  in  many  ;  gilted  with  a  mind  active  in  the  pursuit,  and 
reientire  in  the  podseasion  of  knowledfe,  which,  although  immense  for 
one  of  her  years,  she  felt  annoyed,  if  not  sometimes  mortified,  to  see 
greatly  over-estimated — she  went  forth  to  grace  tbe  cirelea  of  life  to 
wbicb  her  position  and  age  called  her,  as  lovely  an  impersonatton  of 
beaoty  and  eicellence  as  fancy  ever  drew  amid  Uie  bowers  of  an  ideal 
world.     Such  was  Emma  Parr. 

The  family  had  been  on  a  summer  viait  to  Kentucky,  and  were  now 
reinrning  to  their  home  in  Alabama.  When  they  left  L'  '  ,  the  boh 
had  been  shining  for  two  hours  ;  the  keen,  cold,  elastic  air  of  early  mom 
was  imperceptibly  changing  to  the  more  luxurious  breeze  ofthe  forenoon. 
In  dashing  along  the  highway,  wbicb  was  alternately  bordered  by  gof^ 
faous  forests  and  rural  maasions,  to  whose  nnimposing  elegance  the  gai^ 
dens,  orcharda  and  fields  around  gave  tributary  beauty,  they  eaw  the 
glittering  of  the  dew-drops,  and  the  flashing  of  the  sunbeams  throogh 
grove  and  on  lawn,  together  with  the  waving  of  the  branches,  whoae 
foliage  autumn  with  her  many  tints  having  touched,  was  each  succeaiive 
moment  softly  on  the  wings  of  the  breeze,  like  snow-flakes  in  winter, 
descending  to  the  earth;  above,  the  deep,  calm,  all-beauteous  sky,  encircled 
all  thinss  in  an  illimitable  ocean  of  eternal  purity.  Id  unison  with 
the  world  around,  unnumbered  birds,  whose  plumage  vied  with  the 
foliage  of  the  forests,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  skipping  from  hedge  to 
hedge,  with  commingling  notes,  sung  tbe  vaniahed  sweets  of  sprii^,  tbe 
de^rted  joys  nf  snmmer,  and  the  fading  glories  of  autumn. 

They  had  that  morning,  and  the  evening  prerious,  bidden  adieo  to 
many  friends,  and  a  few  relatives,  whom  ihe  daily  intercourpe  ofthe  past 
anmmer  had  much  endeared  lo  them; — separation  from  whom,  with  tbe 
ecMies  around,  called  up  thought,  without  the  utterance  thereof  by  any. 
As  thus  they  uavelled  on  through  this  encbsDting  regioa  of  connUj — en- 
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chanting  from  the  anBurpug«d  beanty  of  its  (tgricoltDTil  development, 
from  the  grandeur  of  its  manj  untoncfaed  primitire  groves,  and  froin  the 
matchleea  elegance  of  ita  mansions  and  gardens — thej  were  jotDcd,  If 
had  been  anticipated,  bj  another  pan;,  who,  under  circumstances  similar 
to  their  own,  were  aeekiDg  their  home  in  "  the  aunn;  south."  This  seo- 
ond  party  consisted  of  two  females  and  a  young  gentleman,  with  their 
servants.  The  mother  and  her  two  children  (for  that  was  the  relation 
they  bore)  rode  in  a  large  family  earrisge,  in  rear  of  which  followed,  on 
separsle  horses,  the  maid  of  the  ladies  and  the  servant  of  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  and  his  sister,  from  time  to  time,  lo  relieve  ibe  tedium  of 
the  journey,  would  exchange  the  carriage  for  the  saddle,  by  aaroming  {fro 
temport)  proprietorship  of  the  horses. 

Their  mother  was  a  mild,  cheerful,  sweet-countenanced  lady,  beyond 
middle  life,  and  was  in  the  weeds  of  recent  widowhood.  A  subduing 
serenity  spread  over  her  features,  convincing  yoo  that  she  had  a  heart, 
which,  though  deeply  smitten  with  sorrow,  yet  was  strengthened  with  b 
joy  born  not  of  earth.  Her  daughter  was  in  her  si:cteenth  year,  and  though 
grief  had  pressed  heavily  on  faer  young  bosom,  and  had  brought  many 
tears  from  her  dark  Sashing  eyes,  yet,  therefore,  was  her  beauty  not  less 
apparent — it  was  like  that  of  the  apribg  verdure  when  sparkling  in  the 
dew-dropB  of  early  morn.  She  was  spare,  delicate,  eylpb-like  in  figure, 
dark  hair  clustered  on  her  neck  and  boeom — her  brow,  slightly  re- 
tracting, was  placid  as  msrble  —  her  eyes,  fbll-orbed,  dark,  and 
piercing,  over  which  were  traced  faintly  arched  brows  of  jetty  hue, 
beamed  excessive  kindness,  and  the  elastic  vigor  of  unripened  thought — 
her  nose  was  Qrecian — her  upper  lip,  mildly  closing,  tooched  the  outer 
edge  of  the  lower,  thus  concealing  her  small  regular  teeth — her  chin,  not 
very  symmetrical  in  model,  was  relieved  by  vivid  traces  of  sympathy-^ 
her  neck  was  a  section  of  Athenian  statoary  vivified.  '  Her  arma  and 
bands,  with  her  almost  child-like  fingers,  corresponded  with  the  delicacy 
of  her  figure.  Her  complexion  was  clear,  pnre,  and  intense  in  its  fair- 
ness. Over  her  features  quivered  with  an  Aurora- B ore alian  rapidity  the 
flushed  expression  of  every  passing  emotion.  Her  charscter,  still  in  the 
rose-bud  of  existence,  waa  marked  by  a  keen  appreciation  of  moral 
truth,  hy  ardent  sympathies,  b;  a  strong — almost  wayward — zeal  in  the 
acqaisilion  of  intellectual  attainments,  and  by  an  undivided  confidence 
in  those  npon  whom  she  relied  for  advancement  in  the  mental  and  moral 
triumphs  of  life.  Such,  fainily  sketched,  is  a  portraiture  of  Sophia  Rus- 
sell. Her  brother,  Hiram  Russell,  will  be  known  to  the  reader  in  due 
time. 

The  parties,  after  the  salutations  of  the  morning,  fused  IbIo  one;  be- 
tween two  of  whom,  from  the  glance  of  the  eye,  <]u)ck,  full  and  repealed, 
from  the  smite  and  ttie  blush,  each  Eden-bom,  accompanied  by  a  leap- 
ing of  the  heart,  waa  produced  an  undulation  of  feeling  silently  owned  by 
all.  Need  it  be  said  that  from  the  young  bosoms  of  Emma  Parr  and 
Hiram  Russell,  emanated  these  twilight  gleams  of  afiection. 

Favored  by  the  bracing  weather   of  mid-autumn,   in   a  few  days  they 

arrived  at  the   city  of  N -,  in  which  they  propoeed  spending  ■  week, 

ere  they  left  for  a  still  milder  elime. 
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CviTON  contiDiied  from  yam  to  jeir,what,  in  the  earlier  ietllenentof 
the  oouatrj.  the  people,  through  piuoitf  of  BU«iber»,  and  the  ditperaad 
localitj  of  said  aumbers,  had  first  aubsutated  in  lieu  of  the  eccleuiasuc 
«trucCurea  of  oldsr  cammitBitiea.  Cunp-meetiogs  had  flourished  up  to 
the  time  mentioQed,  in  the  deep  fureats  of  tnanj  aectioaa  of  the  great 
Weat,  i.  e.,  the  Misslsaippi  valley,  for  half  a  century.  Originally,  the  at- 
tendants and  aupportera  thereof  had  been  gathered  froia  a  vast  aurroond- 
iog  region ;  but  aa  froin  year  to  year  the  country  hod  hecome  more  and 
more  populated  by  immigration  and  other  oauaes,  the  territory,  whose  pop* 
Illation  could  supply  the  requiaiu  numhera  for  aueb  aaaemblies,  was  cor- 
retpondingly  dimiuiahed ;  and  thwafore,  aa  late  aa  m36,  fmv  indeed 
were  the  neighborhooda,  aatbey  were  called,  in  the  older  of  the  new 
Staiea,  that  oould  not  boeat  of  having  a  caaip-nieeting  during  the  asaao^ 
which  ranged  from  mid<aammer  to  mid-aatuoc,  the  latter  half  being  pre- 
ferred. 

In  large  citiea,  a  periodic  ainbiuon  to  appear  to  the  beat  poaaible  ad- 
vantage, rulea  the  theatre-going  and  opera-attending  portion  of  the  coh^ 
munity — an  ambititxi  not  lees  active  in  ita  nature,  and  a  zeal  not  leaa  red- 
lesa  in  its  aspirations  to  prompt  and  auatain  the  frequenters  of  camp-meet- 
ings, amid  the  arailing  plains  and  ha^py  valleys  of  the  gorgeoue  West. 
Touth  in  ila  buoyancy  ;  beauty  in  ita  chailns ;  wealth  in  its  trappioga ; 
poverty  in  ita  lowliness  j  age  with  its  honors  ;  childhood  with  ita  ninb  ; 
the  children  of  Ham  in  their  boDdage ;  the  d ascend anta  of  Japhetb  in^ir 
freedom  ;  the  rotariea  of  fashion ;  the  devotees  of  Mammon ;  the  politieal 
aspirant ;  each,  and  all  in  companionship  with  the  follower  of  the  Saf  ioor, 
and  with  a  fervour,  although  unsanctified,  equally  aa  potent,  crowd  in 
thronging  tbousanda  at  these  solemn  sceoes.  The  time  cooaumed  in 
holding  these  convocations,  extends  from  four  to  G*e  days,  always  includ- 
ing the  Sabbath.  Hoapitality  the  most  generous,  embracing  withis  the 
broad  scope  of  its  attention  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  bond  and  tbe 
free,  reigna  in  undisputed  sovereignly,  The  localitiea  on  which  such  »^ 
semfoliea  are  held,  are  alwaya  selected  with  regard  to  the  three  great 
essentials,  physically  speaking,  of  water,  fuel  and  shade;  water  for  mas 
and  beast — fuel,  looking  to  the  cutttne  and  comfort  of  ail — ahade  (of  trees) 
protective  alike  against  the  solar  radiance  of  day  and  (he  dewy  moisture 
of  night.  At  a  respectable  distance  from  the  eamp-ground,  but  sear 
enough  for  all  practicable  purpoeea,  are  to  be  fourid  the  vendors  of  pies 
and  cakes ;  melons  and  apples ;  cigars  and  tobaeoo ;  ^er  and  other 
drinks,  (sumetimes  ;)  and  in  roost  cases,  these  traders  (t)  are  of  Bthiopic 
origin,  sod  pOsseea  (in  certain  States)  very  rarely  the  attributes  (in  law) 
of  freemen.  Camp-meetiag  tiroes  being  considered  by  them,  and  acqui- 
esced in  as  such  by  the  dominaot  race,  as  s  kind  of  saturnalia,  these  Etb»- 
opic  members  of  the  community,  on  all  such  occasions  exercise  the  privi- 
legea  of  thus  retailing  tbe  minor  edibles  of  the  land. 

The  camps  (when  spoken  of  separately  they  are  called  tents)  are 
rudely  constructed  log  cabins.    Sometimes,  though  rarely,  boards  are 
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vsed  in  their  fabricalioii,  id  which  cases  tbe  luxury  of  a  fire-place  (one  oi 
more)  ii  added.  Those  who  live  in  the  imiuediBte  Ticinitj  of  the 
eamp-ground,  such  as  he  who  owns  the  land  on  which  the  camps  are 
bnill,  seldom  canip  out,  but  on  a  more  enlarged  scale  exercine  the  hn^i- 
tatities  of  the  occasion  to  attending  strangers,  i.  e.,  Iriends  and  acquaint- 
tnces  from  a  distance. 

Our  friends  remained  in  N —  some  eight  or  ten  daja,  etijojring  the  feli- 
citations  of  many  acquaintances  in  that  charminf;  litile  "  City  cif  Rocks." 
During  that  time  they  were  invited  to  attend  a  camp-meeiing,  which 
was  to  close  that  department  of  clerical  labor  Tor  the  season.  Or  course, 
with  an  invitation  of  that  character,  presaeil  with  generous  warmth, 
they  complied. 

West  from  the  city  some  five  miles,  a  small  Streani,  that  had  gathered 
its  sparkling  waters  from  hill-born  fountains,  Rfleen  and  tweniy  miles  ofl* — 
all  Sashing  and  leaping  in  aunshine  and  shade,  thriiugh  plantation  and 
grore — poured  its  crystal  tribute  into  the  waves  of  the  Cumberland. 
The  stream,  for  successive  miles  above  its  junction,  was  guarded  by  a 
range  of  hills,  whose  ever-shifliog  course  corresponded  with  that. of  its 
own.  Wherever,  od  the  one  side,  these  hills  approached  tbe  stream,  they 
formed  tall  perpendicular  cliSs— the  outcrop  of  the  limestone  rormalina 
of  the  region — while  on  the  other  was  spread  out  in  smiling  prostration, 
a  level  surface,  from  whose  rich,  loamy  soil,  if  cleared  ofils  aerial  groves, 
grew  the  waving  harvests  of  maize,  or  the  broad  leaved  plants  of  tobac- 
co. In  many  places,  if  one  gazed  from  its  cliffs,  he  had  before  him,  on 
tbe  opposite  side,  broad  deep  forests,  shrouding  iu  solemn  dimness  the 
avenues  below  them  :  or  by  crossing  the  streani,  be  might  long  feast  his 
eyes,  by  beholding  in  detail  the  members  of  these  gorgeous  groves, 
strong,  lowering  and  majestic;  among  which  waved  the  mingling  boughs 
of  the  graceful  beech,  the  spreading  msple,  the  bending  elm,  the  gigan- 
tic poplar,  aud  tbe  monarchic  oak  ;  while  here  and  there,  like  sentinels, 
stood  the  ash  in  its  elegaoce,  the  hickory  in  its  grandeur.  If  his  eyes 
turned  to  the  stream,  they  might  there  behold  innumerable  branches, 
high  in  the  sir  above,  reaching  the  opposite  crags,  robed  in  the  long, 
waving  drapery  of  many  vines;  garlanded  and  festooned  in  sweeping 
Iblds;  formmg  inverted  arches  symmetrical  in  verdure,  triumphal  in  di- 
mensions; under  which  ihe  glad  waters  would  hasten  to  glide,  and  from 
which  the  birds  would  sing  as  from  orchestras  built  by  nature  in  nature's 
temple,  from  which  her  musicians  would  pour  forth  the  ireasurea  of  their 
wild  melody. 

In  such  a  grove,  on  the  banks  of  this  bright  stream,  near  (he  highway, 
was  ihe  camp-ground,  to  w}iich,  on  this  occasion,  flowed  a  fiream  <i{  pop- 
nlatioii  from  the  adjacent  regions.  The  camps  formed  a  parallelogram, 
on  the  fourth  side  of  which,  facing  inwards,  was  the  pulpit.  In  front  of 
the  pulpit  were  rudely  constructed  seals  for  some  five  or  six  thousand. 
In  the  occupation  of  these  seats,  the  soiling  of  garments  was  impossible, 
owing  to  quantities  of  fresh-cut  straw  scattered  around.  Above  the  sealr 
the  beech,  with  its  horizontal  branches,  the  mapio,  with  its  clueleriDg 
boughs,  intercepted  the  golden  gush  of  sunshine,  causing  a  mellow  light 
to  fall  below.  Id  rear  of  tbe  pulpit  was  the  dumovnting  ground.  Ve- 
hicles, from  the  most  finished  to  the  most  simple,  were  there  to  be  found  ; 
but  on  horse-back  it  was  that  the  mosses,  and  much  of  the  beauty  and 
chivalry  of  the  land,  delighted  to  come. 
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It  was  the  Sabbath  rDm-n— calm,  clear,  invigorating.  An  October  mun, 
with  its  brightest  radiatioas,  gladdened  the  universe.  Olouds  there  wer« 
none.  The  sky,  \a  its  everlasting  aereDiiy,  met  the  earth  in  its  automnal 
beautf.  Aa  the  da;  advanced,  a  soRer,  acelestializing  influence  dissemi- 
nated itself  around  ;  while,  from  time  to  time,  a  breeze,  meek  as  the  sigb 
of  infancy,  passed  over  the  scene.  The  last  chariot  had  roiled  up — the 
last  squadron  of  horse  bad  assembled.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  pn^ 
pit  was  spread  in  solemn  decency  the  sacramental  table.  The  opening 
hymn,  in  which  a  thousand  voices  joined,  was  sung.  A  fervid  prayer  waa 
'  utteredby  a  minister.  Another  minister  then  arose.  His  age  might  ba*e 
been  sixty-five,  and  yet  the  vivacity  of  feature,  the  elasticity  of  gesttire, 
and  his  rresbneaaor  color,  senmed  to  reduce  that  estimate  of  his  jeara. 
Hia  carriage  was  erect ;  his  long  white  hair  was  combed  back,  and  made 
still  morK  palpable  an  arching  forehead,  upon  which  large  veins  couraed. 
He  had  protniaenl  eye-brows,  beneath  which  rolled  blue  eyes,  deep,  large, 
clear — whose  glance  at  will  could  read  thought  in  others  as  rapid  aa  ex- 
pression could  shadow  it  forth  in  dim  glimpses  to  the  most  gifted.  A 
nose,  Roman  in  configuration ;  a  long,  broad  upper  lip  ;  a  cbin,  running 
cape-like  into  space,  completed  the  outlines  of  his  features.  His  figure 
was  tall,  even  spare,  while  his  toilet  was  modest,  neat,  grave.  His  ex- 
pression of  feature,  and  air  of  manner,  convinced  you  that  he  waa  a  man 
of  rapid  thought  and  action,  and  of  invincibility  of  purpose;  and  yet 
there  beamed  kindness  and  goodness  in  alt  bis  acts.  His  text  was — "  Do 
ye  this  in  reraembraoce  of  me."  Hia  language  was  strong,  polished, 
massy — his  enunciation  was  dear,  broad,  rapid.  His  proem,  like  twi- 
light in  the  tropics,  was  brief;  and,  ere  you  were  aware,  the  full  tide  of 
rhetoric  splendor  was  around  you.  There  was  no  glare,  no  t^irrusca- 
ttona,  no  flashings,  no  gleamings ;  but  the  steady  radiations  of  intellect, 
the  pure  emanations  of  thought,  the  undulations  of  an  eloquence  bold, 
lofty  and  divine.  He  painted  the  passion  as  the  richest  act  of  grace — 
the  Bublimest  manifestation  of  love,  that  a  universe  could  unfold  I  Hia 
thoughts  came  over  the  people,  clothed  in  a  drapery  wove  in  heaven,  and 
as  he  spoke,  he  appeared  not  less  than  a  herald  from  the  skies,  an  ambas- 
sador from  the  pavilion  of  the  Most  High, — uttering  words  of  love  ineffa- 
ble, of  grace  immortal,  to  the  children  of  Adam.  With  a  censer  lit 
from  an  altar  beyond  the  skies,  he  set  on  fire  the  hearts  of  all  ;  and  on 
their  features  played  a  rapture  celestial — an  expression  beamed  forth  as  if 
the  joys  of  the  upper  sanctuary  were  gushing  among  them — a  radiance 
beatific  calmed  and  subdued  the  miniU  of  all.  The  heart  was  full— the 
eoal  was  overflowing  in  the  unfathomed  ocean  of  God's  love  I 

The  sacramental  services  closed,  and  Qideon  Blackburn,  the  officia- 
ting minister,  retired. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  congregation  re-assembled. 
The  preliminary  exercises  were  over,  and  the  minister  was  taking  his  text, 
when  the  Deputy  S he rifl*  ascended  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  and  arrested 
one  who  occupied  aseat  among  the  clergymen.  In  a  few  ai^conds,  a  run- 
ning, murmuring  whisper,  earnest,  deep,  impassioned,  spread  from  seat  to 
seat,  from  group  to  group  of  the  assembled  thousand.  "  He  did  it," — is 
it  true  T"  "  Oh,  horrid  1  Monsier  I"  "  When  was  it  T"  "  What  a  de- 
mon I"  "  He  should  be  hung !"  was  to  be  heard  everywhere.  A  ter- 
rific surge  of  feeling — a  tide  of  excitement  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
convey — swayed  and  tossed  the  congregation.    Tbeclergymau  whispered 
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to  hii  brother  clergy,  and  (be  next  moment  annoaneed  e  inapenrion  of 
the  Kflernoon  serTices.  There  were  talkiDgs  and  threateninaa  every- 
where. The  Sheriff,  u  soon  ne  the  arrest  was  made,  conducted  the pri*- 
oner-rapidlf  to  a  rehicle,  placed  him  in  it,  and  told  him  to  move  at  (he  ' 
peril  of  his  life — that  a  whisper  would  be  his  death  I  While  this  was 
doing,  every  genlleinan  from  the  city  prepared  to  hasten  home.  A  cav- 
alcade of  over  one  hundred,  on  horse-back,  waa  formed  to  escort  the  ve- 
hicle into  the  city.  The  wotd  waa  given,  they  dashed  forward,  sad  were 
in  the  public  square  in  fiily  minutes. 


OHAPTBB    III. 

'Bring  thofc  btauiogi  to  ■  strict  aciMnilitt 
M*ka  fiur  dodactioui,  tea  to  wbst  tbrj  'moimt; 
How  much  of  othar  asch  U  mra  u>  oon ; 
How  eaoh  iar  otbar  oft  ii  whoUf  loM". — Fori 

luHEDiATBLT  upoD  the  arrival  of  the  Sheriff  with  the  prisoner,  an  ex- 
cited crowd  gathered  around  the  vehicle.  A  public  meeting  was  voted, 
and  inatanlly  the  peopleawarmed  into  the  court  house,  with  their  feelinga 
toaaed  as  by  a  tempeat,  while  the  features  of  the  middle-aged  and  older 
were  marked  by  a  determination  emphatic  and  terrible.  The  court 
bouae  was  overflowing — masses  crowding  around  the  doors  and  windows. 
There  waa  no  loud  talking  ;  not  a  word  of  vociferation  ;  but  conversation 
in  a  low,  deep,  ominoua  manner,  indicative  of  the  intenseat  emotions. 
The  Chairman,  with  the  consent  of  the  meeting,  appointed  a  coramitlee 
of  vigilance  and  safety,  conaisting  of  twenty  of  the  more  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  city,  who  were  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  submit,  as 
soon  as  the  meeting  re-oasemhled,  a  projet  of  measures,  to  be  adopted  on 
tbia  unusual  occaaion — this  unanticipated  event.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed until  seven  o'clock  that  night. 

The  origin  of  this  tornado  of  feeling,  this  convulsion  of  excitement, 
were  the  acts  and  movements  of  the  prisoner  during  the  lost  forty-eight 
hours.  On  Sunday  morning  (of  the  Camp-meeting)  at  break  of  day,  were 
to  be  found  placarded  at  the  intersections  of  streets,  in  the  market  house , 
&c.,  printed  hand-bills,  violently  denouncing  negro  slavery  in  alt  the  then 
recent  epitheta  of  unripened  fanaticiam — calling  on  the  slaves  to  assert 
their  freedom,  by  any  and  alt  means, — and  referring  to  the  immorlsl  (1) 
deeds  of  their  brethren,  less  tbsn  half  s  century  before,  in  (he  island  of 
St.  Domingo.  Suspicion  rested  on  the  prisoner,  at  an  early  hour  of  that 
day.  By  meridian  ilie  proof  was  positive  that  he  bad  had  a  band  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  hand-bills.  IJpon  consultation  of  a  number  of  the 
,  leading  gentlemen  of  the  city,  the  IJeputy  Sheriff  was  dispatched  to  the 
camp-ground,  to  arrest,  at  all  hazards,  the  prisoner,  and  bring  him  to  the 
city,  for  examination. 

The  meeting  re-convened  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  committee 
made  their  report  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  together  with  a  privet  of  meas- 
ures to  be  adapted.  They  also  produced  before  the  meeting  several 
band-billa,  similar  to  those  posted  up,  and  copies  of  a  newspsper,  called 
(he  "  Emancipator,"  all  found  in  tbe  possesaion  of  tbe  priamier.  When 
tfaeii  report,  detailing  (fas  ac(5  and  the  proof  of  these  miSi  fu  m*de. 
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and  when  the  Innd-billB  and  nevapapers  were  shown  to  the  crowd,  the  ex- 
citement became  terrific  beyond  descTiptioa.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that 
nnthing  short  of  the  life  of  the  prisoner  could  satisfy  popular  furj.  To 
arert  a  catastrophe  so  awful,  was  at  once  the  determination  ofafew,  whose 
judgrmeots  were  still  dear,  cool  and  collected,  amid  the  scenes  around  tbeca. 
This  roice  was  for  hanging,  another  for  ahoolins,  still  another  for  burning, 
while  confusion  worse  confounded  reigned  unchecked  over  the  aBsembled 
thousands.  The  prisoner  looked  herefl  of  all  hope,  and  u  if  death 
would  be  a  relief  lo  the  scowling  terrors  around  him.  Two  individuals, 
Hr,  Fogg  and  Mr,  Storms,  clustered  near  and  in  rear  of  him,  and  whis- 
pered to  him.     A  faint  gleam  of  hope  came  over  bis  featares. 

"  Get  up  quick — speak  in  favor  of  bis  being  fuatg — bamt — anything, 
until  you  can  get  ihem  to  listen,"  said  Mr.  Fogg  to  Mr.  Storma ;  "  aM 
then  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you," — peaking  to  the  prisoner — "tbey  shan't 
.  kill  you,  I'm  here  to  stop  thxt." 

The  genileman  spoken  to,  immediately  lannehed  out  into  a  loud  and 
fierce  denuncifttioQ  of  the  originators  and  instigBtors  of  Negro  Aholition- 
ism,  of  every  hue  and  cast ;  and  having  a  voice  strong  ann  powerfnl,  be 
by  mere  words  for  one  hour  held  in  check  the  indignation  of  the  pe<^Ie. 
He  was  succeeded  by  another  speaker  in  the  same  strain,,  who  in  mm 
was  followed  by  another  whose  declama^on  was  still  more  violent,  and 
what  was  worse,  he  began  to  arouse  the  flagging  fury  of  his  auditors. 
As  he  closed,  Mr.  Fogg,  the  prisoner's  friend,  arose.  The  crowd  hashed 
into  meekness.  He  spoke  earnestly,  yet  calmly  and  patriotically — told 
the  penpte  the  deep,  ineradicable  disgrace,  the  vital  dishonour,  of  having 
the  prisoner  bnng,  burnt,  of  in  any  manner  deprived  of  life  without  the  forma 
oflaw.  Up  to  this  point  the  people  had  listened  with  deep  interest  to  every 
word  the  speaker  had  uttered,  when  a  few  voices  re-echoed  the  cry  "  hang 
biro," — "shoot  him," — "D — n  him,  kill  him,  somehow  or  other,  he's 
going  to  burn  up  the  city."  These  sparks  took  effect ;  a  con6agration  of 
feeling  again  swept  over  the  people,  consuming  alt  hopes  of  the  prisoner's 
escaping  death  by  the  mob.  Mr.  Fogg  stoq>ed  and  whispered  id  fai» 
ear: 

"  Don't  resist. — go  when  I  tel!  yriu— I'll  be  with  you  in  ten  seconds — 
at  the  peril  of  life  itself,  mind  vihat  I  say — I'll  save  you — don't  resiai :" 
He  then  spoke  alondto  the  Sheriff — "  Take  the  villain  to  the  jail, so  thai 
he  may  be  hung  at  the  right  place."  Mr.  Fogg  then  sprung  out  of  the 
window,  ran  across  the  street  to  his  ofBce  ;  took  offbishat,  put  on  another, 
mashing  it  out  of  shape  ;  nndrd  his  cravat ;  soiled  his  face  with  dust,  (he 
was  perspiring;)  gathered  a  cowhide  whip;  rolled  over  two  or  three 
times  in  the  street,  (to  soil  hia  clothes,)  and  was  again  by  the  prisoner,  in 
about  a  minute  after  he  had  left  him.  He  spoke  a  word  or  two  to  him,  then 
to  the  Sheriff.    The  jail  was  ahont  three  hundred  yards  off,  and  the  greater 

Sm  of  the  crowd  was  in  motion,  in  advance  of  the  Sheriff,  for  that  place, 
ut  still  a  small  dense  mass  clustered  around  the  prisoner.  In  hurrying 
along,  this  mass  was  somewhat  dieperaed  at  the  head  of  a  street  that  led 
towards  the  river.  It  was  now  near  eleven  o'clock,  the  lamps  were  all 
out,  and  it  was  quite  dsrk,  a  lantern  or  two  ghmmering  here  and  there 
among  the  crowd.  All  at  once  the  prisoner's  friend,  Mr.  Fogg,  began  to 
strike,  mostly  on  the  ground,  bnt  sometimes  on  him,  with  his  whip.  The 
Bheriff  and  the  other  two,  who  assiated  him  in  conducting  the  prisoner, 
<one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Storms,  the  first  orator  tbat  night,)  understood  the 
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a^al.  The  priainiCT's  bat  wu  Tiolantly  asixed,  aod  another  put  on'  bia 
Mad  ;  b«  was  then  adrohlj  eeparated  froai  Um  inidat  of  ibe  crowd,  and 
ImniBd  rapidly  down  titt  Miert  by  Hr.  Fo^,  aacrellj  towarda  the  rirer. 
Tbe  SherifT  and  hia  party  condacted  Storms  n  if  ha  were  the  prisoner, 
towirda  the  jail.  Storing  wearing  that  kat,  whi«h  bad  been  taken  from 
the  prisoner.  Tbia  resMiDg  the  real  prisoner,  and  aubstituiing  Stornia 
in  hiB  place  was  the  work  of  an  instaM,  and  wsa  done  as  if  it  were  a  piece 
of  legerdemain.  As  the  Sheriff  ueared  the  jail  with  Storms,  that  geDlt»- 
B»n  fainted  away,  (pretendingly,  though  il  looked  like  reality,)  and  was 
laid  on  the  pneinent,  near  a  small  garden,  whose  enolaeiira  was  aboot 
five  flMt  high.  T  h«  mob  began  to  crowd  aronMl  in  denae  masses  utter* 
tng  imprecations  of  vengeance,  and  Mr,  Storms  was  beginning  to  led 
exceedingly  oDComfortable,  when  someone  in  a  shrill, withering  voics, 
spoke: 

"Clear  the  track — I'll  bring  him  !»— I'll  oirfaint  the  fiend — 
I'll  wake  him,"  and  the  next  second,  a  backet  of  water  wts  dripping  «n<i 
lanning  from  the  face  and  bosom  of  that  prostrate  geotlemin.  Ckuick 
as  thought  he  was  m>,  over  the  garden  fenee  and  away.  Pursuit  wa» 
made  by  the  crowd  like  a  pack  of  yooog  untrained  boundi.  Exnaper*- 
tioD  and  Tociferation  of  every  description  mingled  with  their  hot  par* 
suit,  but  all  in  vain,  and  aa  nobody  knew  where  to  go,  or  what  lodo, 
the  crowd  was  scattered  all  over  the  city,  and  never  re-lbrmed.  In 
five  minutes  Mr.  Storms  was  in  his  chamber,  got  a  different  hat,  and 
was  with  the  lUbrit  t)t  the  mob,  that  was  passing  the  streets  in  bis  pan 
of  the  city. 

In  the  meantime,  Hr.  Fogg  tod  the  real  prisoner  bad  eiooed  the 
river  in  a  skiff,  and  had  halted  near  a  small  cottage. 

"Now,  sir;  see  what  your  infernal  notions  of  ebsir  act  justice  does; 
see  how  it  works." 

"  Do  you  think  I'll  ever  get  my  books  and  clothes  again  I" 
"  What  the  devil  do  you  want  with  imif  book*  nina  J  .  Humph  ]    Yoa 
lutd  better  let  books,  clothes,  and  all  go  to  grass  before  you  ever  venturt 
bsek  there  again." 

"  It  will  rain  me ;  they  were  Bibles  beloi^ing  to  — " 
"Well,  you  ors  the  tallest  fool  lever  met.  You  have  just  escaped 
from  being  torn  to  pieces,  burnt,  hung,  or  something  worse,  and  I've  just 
saved  ;our  carcase  at  the  expense  of  my  Hfe,  and  yon  begin  to  talk  to 
me  about  a  few  paltry  old  books  and  clothes.  Let  them  go  to  the  devil, 
and  thank  God  for  it.  Here,  Inke  this;  its  a  couple  of  exes,  (flObilta;) 
it's  all  I've  got  No,  here's  another  V. ;  and  you  had  better  break  for 
Ohio  quicker  than  ever  a  horse-thief  did  for  Texas,  and  then  tell  your 
miserable  emptoyera  that  a  slaveholder  ssved  your  life  at  the  risk  of  bis 
own." 

'•  Oh  1  I  am  thankful  to  the  Lord ! — these  bloody-minded — " 
"  Stop ;  not  another  word — not  one  whisper — not  the  glimpse  of  t 
thought  against  this  commuuity,  or  the  gallows  shall  claim  its  own  fortb* 
with.  Don't  yon  know  what  bellish  work  you've  been  engaged  inl 
I  ssy  I  to-morrow  morning  get  in  the  siage,  ten  miles  from  here,  and 
when  you  reach  Louisville,  cross  the  Ohio  in  ten  minutes.  Disobey 
■t  your  peril;  and  remember,  that  you  are  the  last  scoundrel  of  your 
breed  that  I'll  ever  utter  a  word  to  save,  for  all  the  gidd  of  a  thousand  Tap* 
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Hf.  F(^g  turned  od  his  bed  ud  left  the  diseonifbTted  enaneipatiooist, 
who,  it  waa  inppoaed,  reached  his  brethieo  by  traveling  aa  rapidly  as 
eriminals  uauall;  da  Hr.  Fogg  reached  his  chamber,  aad  like  a  maa 
who  felt  satisfied  with  himself,  sTept  soundly  uotil  aanrise  nent  morning. 

"  I  say,  Fogg — get  him  over  sale?  That  was  a  very  ticklish  nue  of 
yours,"  Biid  the  Sberiff. 

"  Ob,  yes,  the  lillain'a  out  of  harm's  way.  How  did  Storms  op^ 
ratet" 

"  Admirable — ^jost  likea  fox — he  fairly  fHUjttmeiJ  it;  and  when  he  came 
too,  be  broke  for  his  office  like  a  black  snake  before  s  prairie  fire. 
Storms  was  awful  scared,  though — why,  bia  heart  went  like  a  boltiD^ 
chest  But  what  did  you  do  with  that  lorely  specimen  of  modern  benev- 
otcDce  T" 

"Dol  Why,  what  thederil  could  1  do  with  himi  He's  en  route  for 
home  ;  at  least  I  ordered  him,  and  if  be  don't  obeg,  you  may  take  my 
sea^." 

"  Well,  have  you  seen  what  the  Press  has  made  of  this  a£tirt  Here, 
read  it:  I  must  go."  So  saying,  the  Sheriff  Teft  Hr.  Fogg  reading  the 
acGoant  of  ibe  a«9tiopmenU  of  the  prefious  evening,  which  was  of  the 
following  tenor  :— 

xxTaAoaninAar  aud  abtocfduto  devxlofmemis. 

Id  aHQther  column  will  be  found  the  proceeding!  of  one  of  the  largest  pnbBe 
meetings  ever  held  in  this  city,  which  came  ofTlast  eTCDingst  the  Court  Hotiaa. 
The  wrelcfa,  whoso  fiendish  acta  have  given  rise  to  these  proceediogs  of  oar 
oitiEen*,  bss,  we  sre  rejoiced  to  learn,  escaped  the  merited  veugesnce  of  the 
commuDity.  We  rejoice  only  as  law-sbiding  citisBas  ihonld  rejoice.  By  rea- 
son of  a>defect  in  our  Le^slative  ensotmenti,  there  is  no  law  for  properly  anil 
effectually  puniBhiog  such  miicreaots.  We  wish  it,  howerer,  to  he  distiactij 
uaderstood,  both  now  and  hereafter,  that  this  commanity  will  not  hold  gailtlesa 
any  prowling  tieiid  who  may  uodertaics  to  incite  an  element  of  our  social  or- 
ganization to  deeds  of  darlioess  and  crime,  at  which  hnmsni^  shndden-  Thejr 
shall  and  will  be  punished  when  they  come  among  us,  sowiDg  broed-cast  the 
effusions  of  their  fanntical  devilry;  end  if  there  be  uo  enacted  law  to  meet  inch 
cBBfts,  there  is  one  great  law  older  and  higher  than  any  statute.  Saliu  Rapuh- 
Uae  Suprtma  eiC  Ux.  We  fully  believe  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  our  brethren 
of  the  North,  in  any  manner,  aanctioa  such  outrageous  and  incendiary  proceed- 
ings as  this  most  miierable  wretch  has  been  guilty  of  in  our  midst,  Wb  shall 
•gain  recur  to  this  matter.  _ 

Aller  Mr,  Fogg  rend  the  above,  be  felt  very  well  aatislied. 

(TO  St  COMTlHOSn.) 
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Abovt  nine  <^dock  ibe  sanie  evening  I  rMched  (be  Opera  Comi^ue, 
ind  quietlj  enaconoed  mjaeir  for  awhile  in  s  <»iMfortabte  arm-chair  in 
the  orcheatra.  The  second  pieoe  bn<l  just  begun,  and  its  metropolitan 
fame  induced  me  .to  pwt  it  an  attentive  bearing.  It  was  entitled  Le 
IWeador;  the  aoene  tvai  laid  in  Spain,  and  the  eharscten  were  drawn 
Irom  low  life.  The  plot  was  aimple  enoagh,  and  in  Spain,  I  dare  aaj, 
«omn»>a  enongh.  It  was  the  case  of  a  very  pretty  yoimg  woman,  mar- 
ried to  quits  an  old  man,  and  who,  not  content  with  bia  good  Incli,  bad 
the  anpardonable  prewmption  to  be  after  making  love  to  all  the  fair 
vomen  he  oiet.  The  diacorery  of  this  propeoiity  by  hra  wife,  far  frcnn 
inflaming  her  jeaiousy,  was  hailed  with  Mcret  pleasure,  and  by  a  shocking 
pieoeof  casuistry,  which,  let  as  h^»e,  only  preraila  in  Spain,  she  consider- 
«d  herself  perfectly  jaBti6ed  in  imitating  ber  hnsband'a  bad  example,  and 
■a  giving  her  affections  to  one  of  an  ardent  boat  of  admirers,  the  Toreador 
m  question.  Aller  a'number  of  diverting  but  highly  improper  incidents, 
the  enrtaio  fell  on  the  eonsammation  of  her  hopes  in  a  cunningly  [banned 
Stuom  with  her  lover.  The  author  may  have  had  a  sound  ibmvI  m  view, 
for  all  I  know,  and  perhaps  oa\y  meant  to  intimidate  erring  husbands 
from  similar  sins,  by  holding  np  to  their  astonished  gaze  b|I  the  dreadfol 
lisks  they  incurred;  bat  1  mnst  confess  that  it  atru»  me,  that  the  lyrio 
stage  of  the  Frendi  Republic  still  lagged  considerably  behind  the  moral 
prioress  of  the  age,  and  was  hardly  moch  in  advance  of  the  licentiona 
days  of  the  elder  monarchy.  The  programme  aside,  themnsic  of  Lt  7^ 
reador  was  delightful,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  thoee  light  and  spark- 
ling airs  which  are  eminently  French,  and  which  differ  so  widely  from  the 
deep  melody  of  the  Italian,  and  the  elaborate  science  of  the  German 
schools.  The  beroine  of  the  piece  waa  a  Madame  Uganda,  who  sang 
delighlfnlly.  Her  execution -was  wonderfully  facile,  and  reminded  me 
not  unfreqaently  of  the  flexibility  and  incomparable  flniah  of  the  match- 
less Persiani.  She  was  vastly  applauded,  and  I  eoold  not  but  admire 
the  nice  discrimination  of  the  audience,  for  every  skillfully  executed 
feat  was  instantly  detected,  and  rewarded.  The  tenor  and  bnfitone 
left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  beside  the  excellence  of  their  singing,  their 
exquisite  acting  threw  an  additional  charm  over  the  performance.  There 
ia  no  auoh  acting  in  the  wu-ld  as  the  French,  and  its  highest  merit  is, 
.that  it  ia  always  nataral  end  no  less  graceful. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  I  look^  round  the  bouse,  and  recognized, 
just  opposite  to  me,  in  a  loge  premiere,  my  fair  friend  of  the  morning. 
Her  tall,  erect  (ignre,  her  resolute  but  benevolent  expression  of  face,  and 
ber  air  so  fuU  of  English  kmttnr,  canght  my  attention  at  once,  and  I 
then  turned  to  contemplate  the  persons  about  her.  Two  Indies  and  a 
gentleman  made  up  her  oompny,  but  the  distance  was  too  eonsideraUe 
to  scrutinize  them  tninntely.  Observing  there  was  a  fifth  chair  nnoeciK 
pied,  uid  doubtless  meant  for  me,  I  piched  up  my  hat  and  set  off  in  quest 
of  it.  Adt^ting  the  pleasant  asagesoT  the  Frea6li,injladj-lrieDd  allowed 
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me  to  take  id;  seat  vitbout  the  formality  of  an  iutrod action  to  ber  guests' 

and  after  exchanging  a  few  remarks  tritb  ber,  I  found  myself  at  libenj 
to  talk  to  my  neighborB,  or  look  round  the  talU,  as  best  suited  my  taste. 
I  was  engaged  in  the  latter,  nhen  the  curtiin  rose  for  the  last  act  of  Lie 
Toreador,  and  I  torned  aH  my  attention  to  the  demtnttmenl  of  the  plot- 
I  had  plenty  of  opportunities,  however,  for  gluncing  occasionally  at  the 
persona  around  me.  There  was  nothing  in  the  manners  or  sppearanea 
of  the  gentleman  near  me  to  sttrsct  my  attention.  He  was  rather  elderly, 
dressed  in  black,  and  wore  spectacles.  His  face  was  mild  in  ezpreasion, 
and  I  set  him  down  as  a  good-for-Rotbing  kind  of  a  sort  of  man,  and  no 
more.  The  lady  just  before  me  seemed  a  very  qaiet,  common-place 
dame,  who  sat  very  still,  and  behared  very  nicely.  Right  before  ber, 
however,  and  by  (he  aide  of  my  friend,  was  placed  a  lady  whoae  peraoo 
and  manners  had  already  drawn  my  attention.  Her  back  was  unluckily 
turned  towards  me,  bnt  this  gave  me  a  chance  of  seeing  how  well  she  wm 
formed,  and  what  a  fine  De»  and  fur  skin  she  had.  She  wb«  of  good 
height,  too,  as  far  u  I  could  make  out.  I  did  my  beat  to  get  a  glimpM 
of  her  face;  but  no — to  my  annoyance,  she  kept  ber  eyes,  la  which  she 
constaotly  held  her  lorgnette,  intently  fixed  the  whole  time  upon  llie  stage. 
She  seemed  utterly  wrapt  up  in  the  performance,  and  not  a  note  of  mnsie, 
or  a  movement  of  the  artieiet,  escaped  her  vigilant  regard.  She  was  ev^ 
denily  a  cotauitteur,  for  every  now  and  then  she  would  give  low,  but 
earnest  eipreasion  of  her  delight.  More  than  once  she  laid  down  her 
(^ra-glas3,  and  applauded  with  a  warmth  that  surprised  me.  This  in 
itself  enlivened  my  interest  in  her,  for  I  liked  the  frank  and  hearty  man- 
ner in  which  she  gave  egression  to  her  feetinga.  I  have  a  propensity  of 
this  sort  myself  when  m  a  theatre,  and  have  often  sacrificed  a  sense 
of  dignity,  rather  than  forego  the  lively  utterance  of  my  admiration.  I 
always  feel  under  a  deep  sentiment  of  oUigation  to  an  or (u<e  who  delight* 
me,  and  it  aeems  to  me  niggard  and  ungrateful  to  restrain  Its  acknowledg- 
ment. This  lady  seemed  of  my  way  of  thinking;  for  whenever  she  waa 
touched  by  some  delicate  stroke  of  art,  she  applauded  unhesitatin^y,  and 
as  if  she  was  totally  unconscioas  of  there  being  a  soul  near  to  observe  ot 
criticise  ber.  There  was  a  clue  in  this,  I  thought,  to  her  disposition,  and 
I  felt  sure,  at  <»)ce,  that  she  wu  of  an  independent  and  decided  turn  of 
cbaraoter,  such  as  wmU  express  its  emotions  whenevN  it  might  be  pr<v 
perly  done.  I  observed,  also,  that  at  any  broad  allusion  in  the  play,  when 
the  men  laughed,  and  the  ladies  showed  consoiouaneiis,  (which  Frendi 
ladies  do  so  adroitly,)  she  sal  perfectly  unmoved,  as  though  some  nnseenty 
missile  had  glanced  post  her  ;  and  this,  I  inferred,  betokened  chastity  of 
mind,  and  crowned  the  symmetry  of  a  beautiful  feminine  character.  In 
this  way  I  amused  myself  with  all  sorts  of  conceits  about  this  charming 
unknown,  whoae  face  I  was  dying  to  see,  but  which  no  manoeuvring  a 
mine  could  effect  I  almost  wished  that  somebody  behind  would  cry 
"  tire,"  that  I  might,  at  least,  catch  one  look,  to  compare  with  the  notions 
I  had  been  weaving.  At  last,  down  went  the  curtain,  and  up  rose  tbe 
house,  and  I  believe  everybody  turned  round  in  it  but  my  incognita,  upon 
whom  my  longing  eyes  steadily  rested.  I  half  suspected  she  did  it  on 
purpose,  for  my  vanity  forbade  my  inferring  that  it  was  mere  indifierenoe 
as  to  who  else  might  be  in  the  box  behind  her.  At  last,  in  despair,  I 
proposed  going  over  to  l^trlimi'e  to  take  ices,  as  the  night  was  warm, 
and,  to  my  joy,  it  was  nceepled.    1  never  moved,  though,  till  sie  turned 
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rotind,  and  I  only  stood  tbe  more  atJll  for  tbit,  for  a  few  minutes.  Her 
faca  was  aot  axactly  baadsome,  and  ;et  it  teas ;  for  it  had  the  beauty  of 
ezpressioD.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  and  what  a  charm  was  in  them  I  Heart 
and  mind,  aensibility  and  strength,  all  were  there.  She  waa  a  Umufe— I 
remember  that ;  bat  in  trying  to  reoail  her,  the  eyes  are  the  only  featuree 
that  come  rividly  baoli.  I  offered  my  arm  to  my  lady  of  the  box,  who 
was  joined  by  the  quiet  damael  on  the  other  side.  The  genilemaa  in 
black,  with  spectacles,  walked  off  quite  com[riaceDtly  with  the  "  blue  eyes." 
How  I  envied  him.  After  talking  awhile  about  other  matters,  I  aaked 
my  companion,  in  a  tone  of  seeming  unconcern — "Who  are  your 
friends  V  "  Oh,  I  will  tell  you  that  by-and-bye.  What  s  hurry  you  vt» 
ID  1"  was  the  prorokiog  answer. 

"  Well,  you  might  as  well  introduce  me  at  once,"  I  rejoined ;  f  it  u 
Bwkward  talking  familiarly  together  without  knowing  each  other." 

"  Why,  one  would  hardly  think  bo,  for  you  seem  rery  much  at  eau. 
But  let  me,  without  jesting,  beg  of  you  not  to  direct  your  attention  to 
that  lady,"  looking  towards  the  blonde,  "  for  she  has  a  great  repugnanoe 
to  strangers,  and  if  you  talk  much  to  her  you  will  be  sure  toofiand  her," 

1  was  glnd  to  iind  [  had  a  lever  to  work  with,  so  I  replied  immediately  : 
"  Unless  you  (ell  me  who  she  is,  I  will  talk  to  her  out  of  pique,  and  take 
the  risk  of  offending  her." 

"  Then  you  will  offend  me." 

"  That  is  a  more  serious  matter,  I  grant  you  ;  but  then  what's  the  ow 
of  this  mystery,"  I  ssid,  appealingly.  "I  want  to  know  who  ijs  yon  per- 
son T  Not  that  it  is  of  any  great  consequence,  to  be  sure  ;  but — she  is  so 
like  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  It  is  very  shrewd  in  yoo,  affecting  indifference,  but  it  is  only  beeaase 
your  cufioaity  is  so  erident,  that  I  begin  to  fear  letting  you  know  anything 
about  her." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  Torloni's,  and  began  ascending  to  one  of 
'  his  beautiful  saloons. — "  Well,  at  least,  you  may  tell  me  who  the  sedate 
indirtdual  in  black  is,"  I  remarked,  walking  at  her  side. 

"That is  Meyerbeer,  the  celebrated  composer." 

"  Bless  me,"  I  exclaimed,  quite  startled,  "is  that  Meyerbeer  )  Well,  for 
goodness  sake,  tell  me  who  it  is  now  resting  on  his  arm.  1  promise  bM 
to  address  her  a  word  if  that  is  your  condition  1 

"  Promise,  yon  will  not  speak  to  herjCraf  V 

"  I  do." 

"  Then  it  is  Jeimy  Ltnd." 

I  was  struclc  dnmb  with  surprise,  and  I  found  it  easy  enough  for  a  apau 
therefore  to  keep  my  word.  While  the  ices  were  coming  I  aat  perfectly 
Btill  alongside  of  Jenny,  who  was  talking  (in  German^  to  Meyerbeer  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  I  don't  know  what  the  great  composu 
said  to  her,  some  kind  wish,  doubtless ;  but  with  charming  frankoess  she 
offered  him,  of  a  sudden,  her  hand,  which  he  shook  right  warmly.  I  be- 
gan to  recover  slowly  from  my  stupefaction,  and  to  feel  that  in  ^ite  of 
my  pledges,  introduced  or  not,  I  should  certainly  be  tempted  to  e^kto 
her.  My  distrustful  friend  kept  her  gaze  steadily  on  me,  as  if  divining 
'  ny  intentions.  I  waa  just  meditating  how  I  should  begin,  when  Jenny 
Lind,  as  if  plessed  with  my  reserve,  turned  round  to  me  and  said,  "  do 
you  see  what  a  beautiful  moon,"  painting  out  of  the  window  we  were 
utting  by.  "Ob  yes,  moat  beautiful,"  I  answered,  looking  involuntarily  in 
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fan  eja,  tod  tfainkiog  no  more  of  tbe  mooD  thin  if  there  bad  oerer  been 
rat^  a  thing.  Now  what  site  said  next,  or  what  I  replied,  I  hare  eaaaj- 
ed  in  vain  to  remember,  for  I  vaa  bo  troubled,  bo  epell-bound  bj  the  nn> 
especteUneaB  of  this  rencontre,'  that  for  a  few  momenta  my  faculties  were 
enchained,  and  I  felt  reduced  to  a  aomewhat  mechanical  state.  But  di- 
rectly after  thia,  Meyerbeer  objected  to  the  night  air,  and  we  changed  oar 
quartera  to  another  part  of  the  room,  and  thia  time  f  was  aoated  oppoaile 
to  the  Syren,  with  a  full  view  of  her  face,  and  hrther  from  her  eyes. — 
We  then  began  talking  of  Paria. 

"  You  must  be  deligbied  with  this  splendid  capital,  Hlle.  Lind,"  I  eaid, 
"  at  thia  fine  season  of  the  year." 

"  Yes,  there  are  parts  of  it  I  like  very  well,"  she  remarked  ;  "  the  g&f 
dens  fur  tnatance.  and  the  Piact  tie  la  Conearde,  and  the  Boia  dt  Bovlt^ne. 
These  make  all  of  Faria  that  I  care  anything  about.  I  mnch  prefec 
London." 

"  Indeed  I"  I  replied,  somewhat  surprised.  "  But  there  is  no  coib- 
pariaon  between  the  two  capitals  in  point  of  amusement  The  French 
ire  «o  gay  and  the  English  so  dull." 

"  That  may  be,  but  1  like  the  English  character  best ;  it  ia  so  Une,  so 
reliable."  Her- countenance,  as  she  uttered  these  simple  words,  as  well 
as  her  emphasis,  showed  haw  much  her  heart  was  in  them. 

"  These  traita  are  very  desirable,"  1  returned,  "  in  our  friends  ; 
bat  when  oouniries  arc  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  accept  a  substitute. 
The  wit  and  heaviness  of  the  French  have  more  charms  for  stranger* 
than  all  the  honesty  and  heavineaa  of  the  English ;  and  they  themselrea 
seem  much  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  how  many  of  them  give  the  prefers 
ence  to  France  over  their  own  homes."  I  could  see  that  my  remarks 
had  no  effect  on  Jenny  Lind,  for  she  shook  her  head,  and  clung  ievidentlf 
to  her  own  opinions, 

Chsngine  the  subject,  I  said — "  You  knew  a  countryman  of  mine, 
Hlle.,  I  believe,  in  Sweden,  Mr.  C— —  H— —  t"  "The  American 
Minister ;  oh,  yes,  I  remember  him  very  well.  Then  you  are  an  Ameri- 
can t"  she  asked,  looking  at  me  with  more  interest.  I  bowed  in  reply, — 
"  I  hope  yon  have  quite  made  up  your  mind  to  pay  us  a  visit  one  of  those 
days.  Mile.  Lind,  and  I  need  hardly  assure  you,  that  your  welcoote  would 
almost  throw  Engliah  enthusiasm  into  the  shade." 

"  What,  have  they  heard  of  me  all  the  way  there!"  aha  demanded, 
with  no  small  incredulity. 

''  Heard  of  you,"  I  repeated  ;  "  why,  your  portrait  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
window  of  every  musical  ahop  through  the  whole  country,  and  the  amallest 
snecdntea  concerning  you,  professional  or  private,  are  copied  at  onee 
from  the  Engliah  papers  into  ours,  and  are  read  everywhere  with  int^ 
mtt." 

Hy  language  seemed  to  aSbrd  her  great  plessure,  for  the  color  cfcme  to 
her  cheek,  and  ahe  cast  frequent  looka  of  mingled  surprise  and  sttisb^ 
tion  at  the  taciturn  lady  next  to  her,  who  turned  out  to  be  her  dame  4e 


I  have  oflen  felt  a  greet  desire,"  she  rejoined,  with  some  emotion, 
"  to  visit  America ;  but,  then,  the  distance  ia  so  great,  and  the  result  aa 
nncertain.  The  very  reputation,  you  say,  I  have  got,  would  be  a  draw- 
back, for  they  would  eapect  ao  much  more  than  1  could  perform.  B» 
'•Um,  you  muat  be,  from  all  accounts,"  she  added,  amiling,  "  a  strange 
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kind  of  people.  How  do  I  know  bat  I  might  do  aome  foolish  this^  or 
other,  aod  tben  you  might  drive  me  off  m  you  did  Macready  the  other 
d>y1    Pr*7i  what  ought  Ito  think  of  all  I  hearT" 

"  It  IB  a  grave  qaestion  you  put  to  me.  Mile.  Lind,"  I  returned,  "  and 
to  which  you  obd  hardly  expect  impartial  testiinooy.  As  a  general  re- 
■tark,  I  would  beg  to  caulioa  yon  against  the  (pinions  of  the  uppct 
olnases  of  Europe.  They  look  upon  us  naturally  with  prejudice,  and  ar« 
ready  always  to  believe  the  worst.  The  AmericBus  are  not  unlike  the 
Bngliah  in  their  aeriona  traits,  and  resemble  the  French  in  their  impulsive 
ones.  But  they  are  certainly  superior  tn  their  acute  judgment  of  iDe* 
and  ihiogs,  and  peculiar  in  the  independent  eiipreasion  of  their  aenti- 
menta.  As  to  the  anfbrtuaate  afTair  of  MaCTeady,  that  merely  grew  out  of 
thefollyof  onesetofpartiBsnain  tryingto  force  their  favorite  up<Hi  another 
■et,  who  had  a  difierent  choice.  Rut  the  worst  might  have  beea 
eaaity  avoided,  if  the  authorities  had  shown  more  vigor  and  sagacity." 

*'  Yea,  by  closing  the  Theatre  at  once,"  she  remarked,  "  ai  ia  commonly 
done  in  Europe.  To  be  candid,  however,  I  have  no  fears  of  the  kind, 
for  I  have  heard  what  a  aorupulous  regard  yoo  have  in  America  for 
oar  sex,  and  it  ia  beyond  question,  one  of  the  atrougest  features  of 
your  refinement,  and  clearest  proof  of  high  civilization." 

"The  panegyric  iejuat.  Mile.  Liad,for  nowhere  in  Europe  have  Iseen 
woman  held  in  such  chivalrous  estimation,  or  treated  with  aa  much  d» 
ference.  There  are  reasons  for  this  that  belong  to  the  difierent  history 
and  inatimtiona  of  the  two  hemispheres.  But  to  arrive  at  a  aatisractt^r 
Conclusion  for  yourself,  Mile.  Lind,  there  is  only  one  mode,  which  I 
reeommend  strongly  ;  come  and  judge  for  yourself." 

"  Well,  really,  it  ia  worth  considering,"  she  aaid,  with  her  eyes  full  v£ 
rumination. 

"  What  crowds  would  flock  to  the  Theatre,"  I  added. 

"  The  Theatre,"  she  repeated,  abruptly  ;  "Oh,  I  should  not  go  near  it 
I  wonld  like  to  travel  and  aee  the  country,  and  perhaps  might  aing  now 
and  then  at  a  concerL" 

"  But  why  not  appear  on  the  atage,"  I  asked,  in  some  wonder. 

"  Because  I  have  given  it  up,"  she  replied  with  strong  emphasis. 

"  G-iven  it  up,"  I  echoed,  "why  that  is  impossible.  Now,  when  after  years 
of  toil  and  resolnte  straggle,  you  have  reached  the  goal  of  your  lovely  art, 
to  abandon  it— to  give  up  your  mission,  as  it  were,  androb  tbe  world  of  all 
the  pure  enjoyment  it  is  in  your  power  happily  to  afford  it — why,  thia 
ipoald  be  an  abdication  Mile.  Lind,  without  parallel,  and  you  could  hard- 
ly  expect  to  be  forgiven  for  it."  The  energy  and  involuntary  earneatness 
of  Biy  remonstrances,  had,  I  could  perceive,  no  small  effect.  She  atlempt- 
ed  no  reply,  but  hei  cheek  flushed,  her  eye  wandered,  and  she  seemed  a 
pr^  to  conflicting  doubts  and  conjectures. 

We  bII  rose  at  ihis  moment  to  go.  Whilst  this  conversation  had  gone 
on,  my  good  natured  friend  gave  me  full  swing,  by  chattering  steadily  with 
Meyerbeer. — As  I  gave  her  my  arm  to  descend,  she  said,  "  you  are  getting 
on  very  fast  there  sir  ;  let  you  alone  for  thnt  1" 

"  Never  fear,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  remember  tbe  time  when  sneb  a  ren- 
contre would  have  thrown  me  into  a  flutter ;  but  I  am  all  adamant  now," 

"  Well,  bnw  strangely  ihe  wheel  has  turned,"  rejoined  my  romance- 
loving  friend.  "  How  extraordinary  the  coincidences  of  to-night  I  Yon 
must  remember  well  the  last  time  we  were  at  Tortomtfa  together,  now 
■ome  nine  years  since." 
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"  Yen,  I  remember  all,  aod  mj  mind  atill  overraiM  with  the  inenioriefl, 
bitter  and  sweet,  of  that  singular  and  exciting  epoch."  We  were  now  in 
the  street,  and  approached  the  carriage  to  drire  home,  as  none  of  oB 
aeemed  much  inclined  to  return  lo  the  theatre.  We  all  of  ns  turned 
round,  however,  lo  consult  the  wish  of  Jenny  lAnd,  but  she,  with  tba 
delicacT  of  a  well-bred  person,  was  reJactant  to  impose  her  will  on  the 
rest.  With  great  adroitness  she  gained  )ier  point,  without  seeming  to 
have  one. 

"  I  must  return  for  mj  mantilla,"  she  said,  qnietljr,  "  which  I  left  ai 
the  theatre. 

No  sooner  were  we  in  our  box  again,  than  she  appeared  to  forget 
everything  bat  the  stage.  She  looked  ronnd  for  her  opera  glass.  It 
was  irone,  and  she  was  in  momentary  despair. 

"  Oh,  pray,  lend  me  youra,"  she  said,  even  before  I  had  time  to  oS^ 
it;  and  oace  in  her  hand,  in  a  moment  it  was  at  her  eyes,  and,  alaat  I 
law  no  more  of  them  till  the  piece  was  over.  Onee  near  its  close,  it  waa 
suggested  to  her  that  we  had  better  go  before  the  crowd.  She  slowly  rfr 
moved  her  glass,  as  though  interrupted  in  a  dream,  and  replied  : 

'*  Oh  no,  I  cannot  go  yet,"  and  then  relapsed  immediately  into  tht 
flame  state  of  abatraotion  as  before. 

"  Just  what  I  expected,"  said  her  fond  protectress,  turning  to  me : 
"she  is  always  BO  wrapped  up  in  the  opera,  there's  no  getting  her  away  till 
the  very  last  moment." 

I  smiled  aa  I  contrasted  this  intense  derotion  to  her  art  with  the  r» 
eeni  expression  of  her  intention  to  abandon  it.  On  ohserring  as  mack 
to  our  mutual  friend,  she  remarked :  "  Ic  is  natural  she  should  feel  so  tt 
tbia  moment,  fbr  she  is  worn  out  by  fatigue.  Bcoidee,  you  are  aware  that 
her  mind  has  latterly  been  much  distracted  by  some  private  matters  of  a 
very  painful' nature.  Whether  she  will  persist  in  her  late  resolution, 
lime  alone  can  tell." 

It  waa  near  midnight  when  the  curtain  fell,  and  Jenny  Lind  came  back 
to  the  real  world  with  regret.  She  was  distressed  it  was  all  over,  and  I 
agreed  with  her ;  for  hnth  of  as  were  enchanted  with  the  remarkable  skill 
of  some  delightful  singer  and  actor,  whose  flexibility  of  voice  and  limb 
seemed  equal  and  matchless.  He  played  s  clown's  part,  and  whilst  his 
ubiquity  covered  the  ntage,  his  voice  adjusted  itself,  with  the  same  laton- 
ishittg  ease  and  flexibility,  to  all  the  exigencies  of  his  Indicrous  deline- 
ation. 

I  bid  this  charming  parly  good-night,  as  they  entered  their  carriage  at 
tfas  door  of  the  Opera,  and  leaving  them  to  the  ample  protection  of  tbeir 
servants,  M.  Meyerbeer  and  I  started  off  towards  the  Boulevards,  Now 
that  Jenny  Lind  was  out  of  sight,  I  came  back,  almost  for  the  first  time^ 
to  the  stirring  cnnsciousness,  that  I  was  in  the  society  of  the  gloriona 
successor  and  fellow-countryman  of  the  immortal  Moxart.  Nothing  I 
should  have  liked  so  well  as  lo  have  dashed  at  random  into  bq  off-hand 
oonversation  on  the  modern  school  of  music ;  for  the  remarks  of  this 
illustrious  master  would  have  been  worth  treasuring  up.  But  time  and 
place  both  forbid,  and  at  the  corner  of  the  streel  we  parted,  and,  lo  my 
expression  of  delight  at  meeting  him,  he  replied,  by  inriling  me  kindly 
to  come  and  see  him,  which  it  was  nnt  likely  I  failed  to  do. 

As  I  strolled  down  the  still  animated  Boulevards,  sparkling  in  the  mid- 
aight  moon-,  I  mnaed  pleasantly  over  the  adventures  of  the  nighL    It 
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was  gnod  fortune  eooagh  to  know  Meytrhter,  but  bow  eatiinBte  such  > 
arixe  as  tbe  acquaiatance  of  the  peerleBa  Jetmy  Lind  !  What  a  priiilege 
It  is  to  approach  men  and  women  of  geniua  ;  to  me,  there  ia  no  escit&- 
Ment,  >o  pure  aad  itiaiulatiog,  at  ill  compirabte  to  it,  Bedimined  itj 
laulta  and  diafigurtd  by  ficea  though  they  maj  be,  still  I  have  never,  . 
whatever  mj  regret,  felt  my  veneration  diminish  far  those  preefous  gifU, 
which  God  has  imparted  to  the  children  of  genius,  the  elite  of  earth,  fot 
eome  especial  and  myaterious  mission.  Id  the  csoe  of  Jenny  Lind,  ba[>- 
{Hty,  toour  admiratifHi  of  the  astonishing  and  brilliant  qualiliea  of  the 
artiste,  is  added  our  respect  for  the  rare  priTate  virtues  of  the  wotDaiit 
Haf^y  and  admirable  creature  t  aa  ahe  wanders  from  land  to  land,  the 
note  of  weJoome  is  only  drowned  in  the  ham  of  enthusiaam  which  fel- 
lows her. 

To  the  trinrnpha  of  tbe  stage  succeed  the  homage  of  society ;  bat, 
amid  this  accuniiilatian  of  honor — this  deep  and  general  recognition  of 
her  genius  and  worth,  Jenny  Lind  remains  calm,  noaffeoted,  gentle. 
Her  mind  lives  far  away  in  a  region  of  serene  and  lol\y  meditation,  while 
tier  heart  obeys  the  aoft  whisperinge  of  the  celestial  being  that  inhabits 
there — the  angel  Charity  I 
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SoKNK  IV. — Cabin  of  the  $kip.    Aloaldk,  Oonsalis,  Prefect,  Lieut 
TROWBKiDflB,  iwd  Okderlv.    All  Utugking  and  driaking. 

Alcalde.  Very  good,  senhor  I  very  good  1  Cqrt.  Effingham  a  bache* 
lor,  and  never  gallant  the  ladies,  Bh  ? 

Trotrbridge.     Never  eir,  upon  my  honor,  I  assare  yon  ! 

Prefect,  itipsy.)  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  1  To-night  you'll  get  a  broadside  from 
them,  and  if  the  Lady  Zarifa — (TVowbrii^e — Zari/a.)  (Enter  Effing- 
ikam— aside,  Zarifa) — be  there,  )our  captain  will  surrender  at  the  iirst 
fire  I  she's  such  a  beaaty,  air  !  [^^'^  all  drink  and  talk. 

Effingham,  {aside.)  I  snrely  heard  the  word  Zarifa.  ( To  Orderly.) 
Keep  the  monk  a  close  prisoner  in  the  cabin  until  a  lady  comes  on 
board;  then  obey  her  orders;  if  he  attempts  escape  put  him  under 
guard;  hand  him  this  note,  and  come  to  me  at  the  Commnndant^a 
bouse  at  eleven.  (To  Ahalde.)  Your  pardon,  gentlemen.  Signor  Al- 
calde, are  you  ready,  sir  T  With  pleasure  we  now  wail  your  invitation  ; 
our  boats  are  manned  ;  whnt  say  you  T     Shall  we  go  T 

Jlc,     We  wait  your  pleasure,  air  ;  but  wfaere'a  our  flrieail,  the  monk  I 
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MO  JUJamtt.  {Ugfi, 

Pref.    Teal  nhere's  Hoctlett 

Efing.  Uoralei  !■— oh  I  out  Tumioaiing  ftiend,  the  Monk!  Eg«d, 
be'a  quite  delighted  wilb  oui  ahip  ;  a  moment  einee  I  left  him  with  tb* 
gOQaer  ;  now,  no  doubt,  he's  with  the  cheplaiu  !  Apropos— gentlemea, 
Irvhbing  Hi  handt  Uaighiagiy,}  how  relish  you  a  joheT  SoppoH.we 
leave  the  priest  behiad  awhile  1  He'll  foUow  in  mj  boat,  utd  meet  h> 
at  the  Coiam  and  ante's ;  our  tars  are  aorrj  chips;  he'll  help  to  uimmI 
their  manners, 

AU;  (nudging  tie  Prrftct — hoth  bmgh.)  A  capital  idea  1  I  like  it 
much !     What  m;  jou,  good  Prefect  1 

Pref.  With  all  my  heart ;  I've  no  objection.  Gentlemen,  I  think 
the  joke's  a  good  one  t  It  is,  at  least,  «  Cbristiaa  virtue  lo  leave  th* 
priest  where  be  can  do  most  good. 

Efing.  Come,  gentlemen,  our  frieod'a  now  in  the  trmorf — a  glus  of 
wine,  and  dien  we'll  go  ashore,  (Goes  doiM,  mad  dri»ica.)  Signor  A^ 
calde,  and  you,  sir,  our  better  actjuaintance, 

Pref.,  (tijui/.)  Capt.  Effingham — {slaggtriiig}—^  thousand  thawks, 
a  thousand  thanks,  sir  I  I'll  drink  to  you,  air — your  vessel,  and  yoar 
gallant  Bearoen,  and  to  an  honorable  peace  between  ua, 

E^ng.,  (cotti.)     On  deck!— Now,  gentlemen,  all's  ready. 

[Exeunl  aU  but  Orderly.     Orderly  locii  tJu  daor. 

£«ter  Morales. 

Morales,  {looking  aroumd.)  Gone  1  {Orderly  leelcs  the  other  rfeer.) 
^7*0  Orderly.)  Where's  your  captain,  sir? — the  Prerect,  and  the 
Alcalde  ? 

Orderly.  On  deck,  sir  1  The  captain  bade  me  show  yon  thro'  the 
cabin ;  here's  a  state-roqm  at  your  service,  air. 

Mortdes,  (A  state-room  at  my  sereiee ;  the  felloto's  drunk.)  Say  to 
your  captain.  Morales  waits  him  in  the  cabin. 

Ord.,  (goes  lo  the  table,  and  brings  Aim  a  note.)  From  Cqit.  Effing- 
ham, sir  1 

Morales,  {agitated — reads  i)  "  On  my  return  I  will  explain  this  seem- 
ing violation  of  the  flag  under  which  yon  visited  my  abip  ;  until  Airlher 
orders  you  must  remain  my  priaoner.  ErFiNeiiAU."  Frianner!  what 
can  this'mean  t  This  is  Zarifa's  work  t— an  hour's  detention,  and  alt  is 
loetl  'Tis  a  damned  plot  to  murder  met  I  must  act  inatantly  I  but 
how  T  Bribe  this  fellow  t  (laughing  over  the  note.)  ( To  Orderly.)  Come 
here,  come  hither,  friend  I  You  underetand  thia  joke  T  It's  capital  I  I 
your  prisoner  I  Eh  i    What  countryman  are  you,  my  brave  fellow  T 

Ord.     A  Pole. 

Morales.  A  Pole  I  a  raoet  gallant  and  noble  race  of  men ;  full  of 
generosity  and  . valor.    You  understand  thisi    (To  Orderly.)  This  is  a 

{oke  of  your  csptain's ;  he's  a  jotial  fellow ;  a  nohle-heaited  sailor ;  and 
ikes  a  joke,  I  see.  Is  it  not  so  t 
Ord.  Sometimes,  when  in  the  humor  ;  but  Ibis  is  not  a  joke  1 
Morales,  (aside.)  My  curses  on  your  head.  Yes,  it  is  ;  hut  by'r 
Lady  I  you  seem  to  take  this  jpke  in  earnestj  I  must  ashore  this  in- 
stant, (offers  a  purse.)  Here,  take  this,  and  let  me  forth.  Yuu're  of 
our  Holy  Mother  Church  ? 

€hd.    I  am ;  but  not  a  traitor  I 
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M«raUi.  Pshaw  !  'tis  a  mere  joke,  I  assure  yon  I  What  hare  I  done, 
thus  to  be  held  a  prisoner  T  It's  a  joke,  my  friend  ;  a  test  of  your  fideli- 
ty ;  take  this — {handt  a  erveifiT) — 'tis  ^oni  our  Lady  San  Lorenza ;  'lis 
sure  protection  'gatnat  all  harm. 

Ord.  Then  keep  il ;  for  by  your  feara  you  seem  to  need  it ;  a  thoii> 
•and  charms  can't  tempt  a  Pole  from  duty  I 

MoTolu,  (walks  wp  and  thunt  in  great  agilatiim — MuUering,  a»d 
vmas  foTioard.'^  My  curses  on  these  Ttllains  !  By  *iolence  only  can  I 
free  myaelf!  'tu  my  last  resort!  Were  she  within  the  confent  walls — 
then  all  were  aafe  1  (pauitt.)  I  musf  to  ihe  town  instantly,  jeat  they 
should  meet,  and  all  be  lost!  (pOMsei.)  I'll  force  a  passage  to  the  deck; 
swim  to  the  shore  ;  and — (goa  up  to  the  Ordtrlg.)  Qive  way  !  or  by  all 
■aints  and  holy  angels,  thy  snul  I'll  send  to  hell  1  Unbolt  your  door, 
and  let  me  psM,  or  instantly  I'll  plunge  this  dagger — {lifting  hit  army~ 
to  your  heart! 

Zarifa,  {enteri,  and  titatehts  ikt  dagger  Jrvm  At'si — crying) — HoH  ! 

MoraUi,  (turning  towards  Acr.)     Zarifa- 

Zar.  You  see  how  faitbfally  I've  kept  mj  promiae,  air.  WiUiin 
there !  • 

EiUerTwQ  Harinrb  armed — tkey  batk  advaiut. 

morales.  You  have,  madam  ;  but  'twill  avail  you  nothing  ;  my  plans, 
aince  now  yon  try  to' measure  them,  are  far  beyond  a  womuo's  penetra- 
tion ;  thia  trick  avails  you  nothing,  tho'  seemingly  so  well  conceived ; 
had  you,  some  five  years  since,  been  as  ripe  in  artifice  as  now  you  are, 
yon  might  have  saved  yourself  a  world  of  wielchedness,  past  and  to 
come  ;  nay  !  you  might  have  saved  yoiir  honor  !  your  mother  had  never 
broke  her  heart!  your  father's  hoary  head  had  been  spared  the  gravel 
jour  friends  and  kindred  ne'er  had  blushed  to  hear  your  name  I 

Zar.  Monster !  thou  liest !  in  thy  teeth,  thou  liest  '■  What  matchless 
impudence  stares  in  thy  guilty  face  '■  Oh  !  I  can  bear  thy  scorn  and 
menace  now,  thou  fell  destroyer  of  my  peace  and  fortune,  and  smile  at 
thy  impoiency  !  The  hour  of  reiribution  is  at  handl  The  snares  tby 
Jesuit  ari!i  hare  planned  to  work  my  ruin,  are  all  discovered!  the  ser- 

fent's  coil  is  palsied,  and  his  jaws  are  fangless  !  Thou  art  my  prisoner ! 
stnnd  on  board  the  ship  of  one  who  soon  will  be  my  husband  and 
avenger. 

Morales.  Knough  '■  enough !  What  is  your  errand,  madam  T  What 
would  you  here  1 

Zar.,  [indignantly.)  What  would  I  here?  Shame  on  thee,  Jesuit! 
Thou  hast  no  bean,  and  therefore  canst  not  guess!  My  child,  my 
jewels,  my  father'a  will,  and  other  things  of  value,  were,  by  your  vile 
mschinations,  sent  to  the  convent,  under  pretence  of  safety.  I  came  to 
seek  them  here;  refuse  me,  and  ere  an  hour  be  passed,  repentance 
comes  too  late  ;  ere  that  elapse  you'll  face  to  face  meet  Effingham  ! 

Morales.  Ere  yet  that  hour  be  passed,  thy  paramour,  lest  I  go  forth, 
will  be  a  corpse  !  {Zarifa — aside — A  corpse  !  no  !  no  !)  A  corpse.  I 
•aid,  (tronicallif.)  The  serpent's  coil  is  not  yet  paralyzed,  nor  are  his 
jaws  as  fangless  as  you  deem!  Lady!  would  you  have  your  child  and 
jewels  I  Bid  then  yoar  guards  ray  liberty  restore,  and  I'll  write  an  order 
for  their  safe  delivery.  [Qoei  to  ikt  lablt,  tad  vrit*i. 
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JUoralet.  This — [hmub  Zarifa  a  nott\ — will  reatore  your  sod  and 
jewels,  madam  !  [Zar.  take*  tkt  note,  mtd  exit, 

MoraUi,  (To  Orderly.)     What's  the  hour ? 

Ord.     Ten! 

MoraJa,  (aiide.)  Eleoen,  twehe  ;  mough  fur  vengeance  and  for  meftf- 
rg!  (Laokiai  his  finger  ring.)  My  ttart !  J  thank  ye  I  WtHumi  tkis  dm- 
momd  ring  that  paper  it 

Re-enter  Zarifa. 

Zar.,  ( To  Morales.)  I  did  forget ;  without  thj  ring,  this— (*Jbws  tJtm 
note) — would  B*ail  me  nothing. 

Morales, .{aside.)  Confunon!    {Oioes  ier  a  ring.) 

Zar.     Not  this;  your  signet  riog. 

Morales,  (aside.)  Nov  aU  is  lost,  I  fear.     (Giees  her  another.) 

[Ent  Zarifa. 
Foiled  hy  a  woman  ;  confusion  !  not  a  moment  must  be  lost  t  ( To  Or- 
derly.) Come  hither,  frien'd  ! — I  honor  your  iideliiy  to  your  commauderl 
you  are  a  brave  and  noble  soldier;  accept,  then,  for  my  rudeness  to 
yon,  this  present ;  (hands  him  a  purse.)  You  did  refuse  it  as  a  bribe  ; 
yni)  cannot,  as  a  gift,  in  token  of  my  admiration ;  and  let  me  pass  ioK 
mediately .' 

Ord.,  (Jtclines.) 

Morales,  (poinltng  to  the  door.)  The  lady  bade  you  let  me  forth ; 
wherefore  attempt  to  stay  me  1 

Ord.    The  lady's  orders  were  "  an  hour  hence." 

Morales,  {agitated.)  I  must,  this  instant,  to  the  (own  I  Business  of 
moment  needs  my  presence  there  ;  your  captain's  life's  in  danger !  ao  lei 
me  forth,  or  by  the {Goes  up  to  the  Ordo'ly.) 

Ord.,  {putting  kitn  aside.)  No  more  of  this  sir!  Nor  threat,  nor 
bribe  can  move  me  ;  until  the  hour  is  up  you  shall  not  go. 

Morales,  (in  perfect  furor.)  Death  and  damnation  !  how  shaU  I  e»- 
capef  He's  armed;  the  lentiifls  are  on  the  deck ;  my  life  andforttae 
hang  upon  a  single  hour  !  this  hand  once  fastened  on  his  throat — mould 
strangle  him.  It  is  my  only  hope!  {Ones  to  the  Orderly,  seites  him, 
dashes  him  to  the  ground,  and  esrapes  to  the  deck.) 

Ord.    On  deck,  there !     Fire  1     (musket  heard.) 


ACT    III. 

ScRHB  I. — Outside  the  Convent. 

Enter  Terence  and  ttoo  Sailors  in  disguise. 

Terence.  Now,  thin,  my  boys,  let's  reconnoitre,  {looks  round;)  there 
lies  the  inemy  ;  and — and  here  we  are,  ready  to  storm  or  boord,  just  m 
the  darlins  plase.  Take  your  places  there,  {pointing  to  the  side  ;)  Cone 
here,  {thry  come  foraard.)  Softly  now,  did  ye  notice  a  couple  of  black< 
ooking  dirils  talking  wid  a  praate  at  the  corner,  as  ye  came  up  1 
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Beth.    Tis,  air. 

Ter.  We'll  have  tfaroulile  irid  that  iame.  I  know  all  about  it  Y«'ll 
aland  fire  now  T  Ye'll  fight  like— «h  T— (nod(,)  and  come  off  vteiortoas. 
To  be  Bure  ye  wilt — give  ua  your  fists.  Now  thin,  for  yer  insihructrrnis. 
Whin  I  have  caplnred  the  prisonera,  you'll  lake  ihemuQcllier  coutoj,  and 
wait  for  me  at  the  garden  gate  below.  Hush — I  hear  fnotiieps  !  Fall 
back! 

EmUt  Zabifa  and  Indian. 

Zar.  {to  Terence.)  Send  this  instantly  to  Capt.  Effingham^he'a  at 
the  CommaDdante's  bouse — remember  do  not  fail  to  put  it  inio  his  hands, 
on  peril  of  your  life.  Wait  my  return,  (ringt  the  htU,)  If  any  persou 
enters  here,  follow  and  ask  for  me.  {Goet  in. 

Ter.  (to  the  men.)     Come  forward.     Did  ye  bear  tbatT 

Min.     WhatT 

Ter,  Nirer  mind,  it's  a  speck  of  war — as  they  call  it — {to  one  of  the 
wwn.)  As  fast  as  yer  legs  can  carry  ye,  go  to  Don  Garcia's  house,  hand 
thia  to  the  Orderly,  and  till  him  give  it  to  his  Caplnin  instantly.  March  I 
Be  the  powers  this  mamsuire  takes  from  me  command  one-third  of  me 
brigade — nivir  mind — divil  a  bit,  if  they  take  the  other.  I'll  be  a  roao 
beside  myself,  an  hare  two  lift  anyhow.     SofUj — the  divils  are  coming  t 

[Retires. 

Enter  Qombalkb  and  Bratob. 

Qoitsaks.  {Terence  littmi.)  Tour  comrades  are  at  the  Fandango 
toom  t     What  three  men  were  those  we  passed  just  now  1 

Both.     Morales'  spies,  we  take  it. 

Gan.  'Tis  well— the  more  the  better.  Tou'll  follow  me  into  th 
Tent.  Zarifa  goes  not  hence  to-night.  You'll  gnard  the  gate, 
attempt  be  made  at  rescue,  ring  the  alarm — and,  {rings  the  bell,) 
rings  the  bell.) 

Ter.  This  is  what  he  calls  sacret  instructions,  I  take  it.  Och  !  whit 
■  divil  of  B  plague  is  it  whin  a  pretty  girl  and  a  large  fortune  male  in  the 
same  person ;  e»en  the  old  Friar  himaelf  can't  help  having  a  hand  in  the 
busioess.  Come,  we'll  follow  suit  j  1  have  the  password  now  (  it's  Mo- 
rales 1  [Exit. 

ScEHi  II.— Interior  of  the  Convent. — Lady  kneeling  at  a  Crucifix  ;  toft 
music  plags. 

Enter  Qovs/lLKb  and  Bratos,  Tbrbnck  and  Cohtanionb. 

Gonsales.  {Lady  rises.)  We  crave  your  pardon,  sister  Ravena,  for 
this  unseasoned  visit ;  we  would  speak  a  word  covering  the  Lady  Znrifa 
and  her  child,  {they  rome  Jbrward.)     They  go  not  forth  to-night. 

Lady  Raveta.  Xot  forth !  A  moment  siuce  she  gave  me  HTJlten  or- 
ders from  Morales,  and  brought  bis  signet  ring.    She  will  be  here  this  io- 

Gon.  Morales' signet  ring T  and  written  order!  When,  how,  where 
did  she  get  it  T  {pause.)    It  must  be  so  I    Morales  was  detained  on  board 
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the  ship;  it  has  btteo  Circed  rrom  him;  but  there's  not  s  moment  to  be 
tost!  Theie  mea  will  guard  the  gate  id  case  or  danger — in  the  meaD 
time  (paiae.) — 

[7Vr.  (atidf.)  More  aicret  instrnctions,  It'i  meself  that  will  be  t 
blockhead  if  I  don't  outflank  lb«  inemy  in  ths  twinkling  of  a  b^mDl- 
■tick.] 

— Take  this;  when  she  cotnes  I  witi  insist  on  her  detention,  and  igne*  * 
bo'tU  to  the  ladjf,)  a  drop  mised  with  some  cordial  will  in  a  momeDt 
throw  her  into  sleep.  'Tia  fVom  our  friend  Morales,  whose  life  and  for- 
tune hang  upon  her  being  here  notil  to-morrow — 'lis  safe — 'twill  do  qo 
harm — but  gire  half  a  dozen  drops — remember,  'tis  safe — and  Morales 
•ayn  it  must  be  done.  [Ches  dowK. 

Ter.    Di*il  a  dhrop  shall  she  take. 

Enter  Zaripa,  Indian,  and  Child. 

Zar.  {cHrtseying  to  the  la(ty.)  Gonaales  here  I  aod,  (atidt,)  gocMl 
heavens  !  what  mean  these  monsters  T. 

Ttr.  {lo  Zarifn.)  Soflly,  be  aisf ,  it's  all  right !  bat  don't  dhrink  « 
dhrop  I  {taJtet  the  hoy  andvaatti  him  out  with  tkt  Indian.) 

Oem.  Your  pardon,  lady.  Morales  begged  me  to  see  the  convent 
guarded ;  the  sailors  from  the  ship  are  in  the  town  to-night,  and  fearing 
rudeness  to  our  pious  sisters  here,  bade  me  request — nay  1  did  command — 
youffo  not  forth  1 

Zar.  (with  much  emotion,  turning  to  the  lady.)  You  have  his  order, 
madam,  and  the  ring;  they  ei-e  my  passports,  sir;  I  leave  immediately. 

[Goitig. 

Gon.  (staying  her.)  Too  cannot  pass  the  threshold  till  to-morrow. 
Guards,  look  to  tbe  gate,  and  see  that  none  pass  or  enter  on  peril  of  your 
lives.  \Ezit. 

Zar.  {laying  hold  of  him.)  Stay  I  in  God's  name  I  charge  you  stay  I 
Be  not  acceasory  to  a  piece  of  villainy  which  will  bring  down  the  wrath 
of  heaven  upon  this  sacred  house.  Let  me  go  forth,  I  charge  you  ;  let  me 
go  forth  !  {he  throm  her  of.)     Oh  !  help  me,  help  me,  {fainti.) 

Ladij  Ravena,  {rings  the  br.ll — enter  sereaut.)  Some  cordial,  instantly. 
(Enter  servant  with  cordial — Lady  gives  a  gla»s  to  Zarifa.)  (StiU 
aints.) 

Ter.  Wait  a  bit,  if  ye  plase,  ma'm,  she'll  come  to,  and  thin  we'll  take 
a  dhrop  all  round,  if  ye're  no  objections.  Hadn't  ye  better  be  whisper- 
ing en  ave,  now,  maybe  aa  she'll  come  to  all  the  sooner  for  it.  Take  » 
dhrink,  lads,  (to  thtBravos,  uho  drink.)  (Aside.)  Two  dead  at  a  swallow  I 
that's  what  I  call  thrating  the  company  handsomely,  (Zarifa  recoeen.) 

Lady  K.     Now  hand  the  cup — come,  take  a  little  cordial. 

Ter.  (shakes  hit  head,  and  makes  signs  lo  Zarifa,)  (to  Lady  Rave*a,) 
Hadn't  ye  better  wait  a  bit,  madam,  if  ye  plase  1 

Lady  R.  Oh  !  no,  'twill  give  her  repose — 'twill  quiet  her  !  (Bram 
atlfep—fall  down — Lady  streams.) 

Ter.  Ozh  I  the  divil  I  Whsl's  the  mather  there  ?  Be  me  throth,  it 
will  give  repose  indade  1  and  to  my  mind  (taking  the  bell  in  hit  hand,) 
it's  the  very  kind  of  dhrink  yonr  ladyship  would  fiod  very  con vnnient  just 
now,  ifye'd  he  after  winking  «t  tbe  dirty  thricks  of  ye  1  Bowlt  tbe  door 
there,  {to  tka  »aiior.) 
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Zar.  Where  am  1 1  Where's  lh>t  monater,  OobBales  T  (riset  and 
eomes/orlk.)  M;  child  !  where  isheT  {to  Termce.)  Who  we  theael 
ipoinU  to  the  faUm  guard*.)  ( TVni'n^  *"  '^  Xoify.)  What  meaoa  thia 
Ti<deDce,  niadani  1  Let  me  go  Enrlh  thia  ioatatii,  or,  ere  an  hour  elapse, 
m;  buaband  afaall  lay  this  coa*«it  in  a  heap  of  raiaB !  {to  Terenee.)  Mj 
ebild !     Where  ie  he  1 

Ter.  Och  1  be  aisj  cm  that  score  !  aafa  enoagb.  iBBdam  !  gone  to  your 
bouse  ;  thej  went  out  of  port  before  the  action  comminced  I  There  lies 
the  killed  and  wounded,  the  spoils  of  war  1  And  now  if  you  plaae,  {ob- 
tequiotuty  boning  to  the  Ladg  Raxena.)  we'll  be  aftba  wishing  you  « 
Ter;  good  night  t  the  coast  is  dare,  madam ;  so  let's  weigh  anchor,  if  je 
plaae,  and  nut  to  aae  1 

Zar,  Fly  instantly,  and  bring  my  child  to  me  at  the  Commandante's. 
I  must,  this  instant,  find  out  Effingham !    Hia  life's  in  danger  I  away  t 

[Emt. 

Ttr.  Silenoe  1  {to  the  old  tadij,  who  boJti  at  the  Cneifix,)  or  you'll 
bare  a  Tipperary  boy  among  the  young  fotka  up  stairs  I  Gooil  night, 
ina'm,  and  help  yerself  to  a  dhrop  of  the  cordial.  lExit. 

SoENi  ni.—HaUofthe  Commmdant^—Tabks,  Chairs,  Wine,  Cigan, 

4-..,  4-.. 

CouHANDANTE  and  an  OFprcER  teated  at  the    Table. 

Eater  Alcalde,  Prefect,  Caft.  Effinqhah,  Lisirr.  TuowBittDai, 
and  the  Chaplain. 

Commandantt.    Most  welcome,  gentlemen  I 

Alcaide.  Seohor  !  I  have  the  honor  to  present  oar  gallant  friends,  th* 
noble  Capt.  Effingham,  Lieut.  Trowbridge,  and  the  worthy  Chiiplaia,  the 
Rer.  Mr.  Easy  I  {thry  txchwige  lalulaiiont.) 

Comm.  (rises  and  bout.)  Uur  good  Alcalde  has  iuformed  you,  CapL 
Effingham,  of  our  reverses  at  Monterey,  and  of  the  armiHice  'tween  our 
armies;  trosting  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  lasting  peace,  we  gladly 
arail  ouraelres  of  the  occasion  to  offer  you  and  your  ship's  company  tbs 
ho^italitiesof  Timull^.  So,  gentlemen,  again  we  bid  you  hearty  wel- 
.  come. 

Effingham.  We  thank  you,  sir,  and  do  most  cordially  accept  your  io- 
*itatioa.  The  armistice  is,  I  trust,  but  the  prelude  to  a  lasting  and  aa 
honorable  peace. 

All.    {Murmurs  of  approbnticn,) 

Comat.    It  was  a  hard-fought  battle,  gentlemen  ;  both  armies  gathered 
laurels  on  the  field — tho'  yours,    (I  grieve  to  say,)   bore  ofT  the  palm. 
Tour  General,  "  Rough-and-Ready,''  Captain  Effingham,  is  both  brave    , 
and  fortunate.     Has  he  been  long  in  the  service,  sir  1 

Effing.  The  annals  of  our  country,  sir,  hath  not  s  brighter  name  in- 
scribed upon  its  pages.  In  war,  always  victorious  and  humane  ;  in  coun- 
cil, wise;  io  action,  energy  personified.  Elements  which  hare  arrested 
or  destroyed  other  armies,  had  no  terror  for  him ;  alike  indomitable,  whe- 
ther opposed  to  tlie  armies  of  England  and  her  savage  allies,  in  the  then 
wilderness  of  the  North ;  or,  with  the  sobtle  enemies  of  our  raca,  the 
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SBTBge  Seminoles,  in  the  moraBseB  of  tfae^uth.  He  hu  taught  hii  aimj 
to  fl|ht,  in  fire,  bb  well  bs  ia  the  pent  ap  city  or  on  the  opea  battle  field. 
HiH  eiperiencB  of  neBfl?  half  a  century  in  tbe  serTtce  and  defence  of  his 
country,  has  enabled  him  to  ahow  to  hia  brother-sol diera  how  much,  of 
what  is  deemed  formidable,  may  be  deSed  by  resolutioa.  He  ia,  senhor, 
tbe  most  perfect  example  of  that  bold  spirit  of  courn^,  which  baa  been 
■o  valiantly  emulated,  and  now  conitituteB  the  proudest  boast  of  the  aer- 
Tice,  and  tbe  country  he  ao  eminently  Bdorns  I 

Comn.  (md  the  Mexieani  boio  in  aehtoaUdgMOit.)  Capt.  Effingham, 
and  geatlemen,  will  yon  do  me  the  honor  of  taking  wiset  we'll  drink, 
■ir,  your  f^allant  Oeneral'a  faealthi — but  where's  our  iriead,  Moraleal 
Come,  gentlemen,  some  wine,  {they  go  dawn  and  talk.) 

lAoaM.sa  alien  iuddenli/,  agitated,  and  his  am  tied  vp, 

Comm.  {to  Morales.)  Morales !  wounded  and  pale !  What  accident** 
befallen  you? 

MoraUs.  Nothing ! — that  ii — I  was  insulted  on  board  the  ship— was 
held  a  priaoner,  and  in  mj  attempt  to  escape,  was  fired  at.  I  awam  to 
the  shore.     There  is  a  plot  against  my  life  and  fortune. 

Camm.     A  plot  1   insulted!  fired  at  !     It  shall  be  instantly  resented. 

MoraUs,  {with  great  emotion.)  No  I  no !  not  now  ! — al  the  fandango, 
where  our  guests  attend  to-night,  be  good  enough  to  keep  aloof  awhiJ& 
I  will  attend  and  meet  ibe  insulter  fac^  to  face.  It  was  perhaps  a — jou 
will  oblige  me,  good  senhor,  and  say  not  where  I  am.  lExii. 

Comm.  {s;oes  down.)  Tour  pardon,  gentlemen,  come  sirs,  let's  drink 
a  toast !  [Jills  gUuses  and  rises.)    Here's  to  peace,  fortune,  and  tbe  !•- 

Effing.  With  all  my  heart,  good  senhor,  and  may  the  lesson  which 
this  war  imparts  to  both  oadons  engaged  in  it,  render  its  repetition  un- 
necessary.    {All  drink.) 

Prefect,  {laughingly.)  Very  good  I  excellent,  Capt.  Effingham  I  t«t 
excellent,  air.  That's  the  way  your  wars  do  always  end ;  you,  (tipsji^ 
jou^^o  go  at  it  in  earnest,  and  when  you  do,  it  is  done  1 

Alcalde.  Come,  gentlemen,  ray  toast.  Here's  to  our  absent  friend , 
(fiKf^tn^  EJinghim,)  Morales.  Hal  ha  I  it  waa  a  capital  joke  I  £h, 
Prefect  ? 

E§ing.  Signor  Commandante,  allow  roe  to  explain.  (Cotnm.  nods  as- 
sent.) We  left  our  fViend  Morales  a  prisoner  on  board  the  ship,  at  the 
letjuest  of  some  fair'lady,  who  wishes  there  to  meet  him.  He's  of  a  gay 
and  gallant  turn  of  mind,  and  'tis  some  intrigue,  some  fancy,  without 
doubt,  and  so  we  left  our  friend  to  bare  his  t6te-a-tdte  alone. 

Conn,  {aside.)     This  is  most  strange  1  what  lady  can  it  be  I  Zarifal 

Effing.    (Zarifa,  again !) 

Comih.  Our  friend's  ashore,  and  though  his  temper  is  somewhat  m^ 
fled,  'twill  all  blow  over  at  ouf  merry  meeting.  Apropos — most  Rer.  rir, 
'we  hold  a  grand  fandango  dance  in  honor  of  our  Lady  San  Lorenza  1  be- 
ware our  ladies,  gentlemen ;  their  eyes  are  piercing  ;  the  passage  to  yonr 
heart  unguarded,  they'll  storm  the  citadel — yardarm  and  yardarm.  Eh, 
renllement  Come,  gentlemen,  let's  wine,  and  then  we'll  breathe  the 
fragrance  of  tbe  orange  and  the  rayrlle  groves ;  'tis  but  a  step  from  thence 
to  the  fandango.  [Gees  <&■». 
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Enttr  Okdkblt — ka»d$  a  note  to  the  Captaik. 

Efing.  {rtadt.)  "  Horalas  iceks  your  life  !  I  hare  not  time  to  tell 
joa  more.  Be  on  your  guard.  I'll  meet  you  ere  an  hour  elapse.  B^ 
ware  Morales !  ZiturA."  Zarifa  !  1  (to  Orderly.)  Who  gwe  jou  this  t 
No  natter  I  The  monk's  ashore;  at  the  dance  to-nighl,  keep  your  eyes 
dose  upon  him,  ipauus.)  Let  the  boat's  crew  be  in  waiting,  and  ready  at 
«  moment's  notice.  [Ooei  duton — Orderly  Exit, 

Conun,     Cigars,  gentlemen,  and  now  let's  to  the  orange  grove. 

\Eieunt  omnet, 

ScKNK  IV.— .df  8eau  2d^Ael  lH—-dark. 

Enter  Terence,  with  yotmg  KpriNOBAH  by  Ike  hand.     Ihi>ian,  with 
tnmk  on  his  back. 

Ter.  Ocb !  throth  an  here  we  ar«  at  last  1  It'a  mighty  sorry  I  am,  that 
the  owld  conTinl  didn't  stand  a  sage  I  It's  a  pretty  opportunity  I've  lost 
for  promotion  !  Now  if  I  bad  only  captured  a  couple  of  the  nuns — iha 
prettiest  of  them  I  mane — never  mind  I — the  diiill — havn't  I  found  me 
Dwld  swBteheart  Biddy,  and  isn't  she  on  some  accounts,  by  her  own 
showing,  as  good  as  any  two  of  thim  same  Targinsl  (To  Ike  Inditai,) 
Dhrop  your  cargo,  Lieut.,  and  dhrop  alongside  of  tbt  young  Captain 
here,  whilst  I  reconnoitre  the  field  I 

[6ms  out,  Lidiaii  sits  domt  on  the  trunk  with  the  child. 

Re-enter  TsKMSci—ieehmiHg  to  the  Indian. 

Upwidyel  (Indian  stares,)  weigh  your  anchor,  sir  ! — the  diril  a  bit 
does  he  understand  at  all  I  (gees  up  to  him,  and  puts  himsttf  m  on  erect 
poiturt.)     Now,  thin,  attintionl     March!     (Indian  aoves  Jbrtoard.) 

[Exeunt. 

Soun  V. — A  Room^Biddy  dretting  her  child,  me  child  sitting  on 
thefioar. 

Biddy,  (tobis.)  Sure  an  a  claner  pair  of  childher  was  niver  ssne,  tho' 
it's  their  own  mother  that  says  it  I  'Throth  an  if  me  dare  Tirence  should 
be  long  wid  the  Captain  now  !  This  counthryman  of  mine,  who  talks  to 
roe  about  Tirence,  bothers  ma  a  great  dale,  does  he  ;  faith  an  it's  meself 
that  would  be  afler  taking  him  for  that  same  Tirence  himself  if  he  didn't 
tell  me  be  knew  him  ao  well ;  sure,  an  he  said  toa,  if  t>.e  praste  was  so 
her  to-night  1  should  be  Misthress  O'  Dougherty,  and  slape  wid  an  officer. 
Och,  an  if  it's  all  thrue  now !  and  the  dare  childher  en  me  misthriss  and 
meself,  wid  our  husbands,  our  officers  an  all,  (faints.)  Och,  holy  vargin, 
support  1 — ( had  knocking  u,ithout — Biddy  hides  ike  children,  and  goes  to 
the  door —  Terence  enters  with  the  child,  and  the  Indian  with  the  trunk.) 

Ter.  (pointing  to  the  child.)  Here's  the  prize  !  (Biddy  takes  it.)  No 
jou  don't  1  Oh,  no  !  catch  a  tar  giving  up  his  prize,  (piifj  Aim  on  hit 
shoulder.)  Isn't  he  a  feather  in  my  cap,  eh  T  A  few  more  of  the  sort 
ud  we'd  bare  i  company  of  light  iafautry  to  show  the  blackguard  ««• 
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rinM  their  Aaif.  Here,  put  him  in  the  dock  ud  tit  him  for  sairice ;  ha 
ffoea  to  sae  lo-nighl.  (Biddy  takes  Jtim.)  (Waggiskbf.)  Attiaiion,  honey  I 
Your  misthriaa  will  be  hero  soon.     You're  all  coming  to  the  fandaDj^, 


where  Mr.  Tirence  O'Dougherty  will  dieplsy  bis  Bhilldsh  atid  dnr 
the  ladies!  Till  me  now,  (laohs  at  the  hot/.)  OcA .'  &b  me  «oiirf  on  it  wo* 
apnint  blank  ihot,  that  of  Capt.  Effingham't.  Till  me  Don,  {Co  Bidd^,} 
look  me  in  the  face  ;  are  the  witnesses  of  the  wakeaew  you  had  a  alight 
touch  of  in  Florida,  aa  much  like  Tirence  O'Dougherty,  their  aocisthor, 
u  this  young  gintleman  is  like  me  master.  Captain  EfGnghsmt  fpttui^,) 
{Biddy  nods.)  I  thought  as  much.  Kow,  thin,  I'm  off  to  me  duty,  uid 
we'll  meet  again  at  the  fandango.  [fixewU  omxes. 

Scene  yi.-~Fandango  dmee  hy  the  Mmeatis  at  (ht  bottom  of  the  ttage. 
Groups  iif  figures  in  a  reatmient  posicum,  playing  dice,  Sfc. 

Alcaide,  Prefect,  BrnMoBAH   cmd  Likltehant,  eomtng  forward. 

E^ng.  Seahor  Alcalde,  you  spend  your  ntghta  most  merrily  in  this 
genial  clime  of  yours ;  your  ladiea,  air,  are  ha  lively  aa  the  larks. 

Alcalde,  {tipsily.)  Yes,  Captain,  yed I  vaA  n  aoBring,  tool  a  nieiTT 
life  and  a  short  one  !  that's  our  motto  I  Your  great  philosopher,  Frank- 
lin, ia  iiitle  heeded  by  our  ladies  or  their  gtllants.  With  ua  life'a  bat  x 
bagatelle  I  All  sanshitie,  air,  and  the  longest  ia  aoon  over.  But  let's  to 
the  Commandante  and  our  friends;  we'll  find  him  where  the  ■oldier's  CTer 
found. 

E$ng.  {taki'g  his  arm.)     With  the— 

Alcalde.     Exactly  bo — the  ladies.     (Tkey  turn  to  go  dawn.) 

Efing.  {tn  the  Indian,  who  enters  with  yowtg  Effingham.)  Wbosa 
child  is  this?  {taktshiminkisartu,  looks  earneMtljf  and  gaxet  on  his  mi- 
niature.) A  noble  Utile  fellow,  seobor  Alcalde ! — bat  come,  let's  join  our 
friends.  [Oott  Jomt. 

Enter  Zarifa,  tn  blaei  mantilla  over  her  bridal  dress—kisses  her  ehUd, 
Zar.  (looks  around.)  Not  yet  arrived  I  (makes  signs  to  the  Iniian.) 
Gone!  oh  no,  iinpossibie !  Why  do  I  tremble  thust  Why  beats  my 
heart  about  its  chamber  as  though  it  sought  escape  T  Surely  be  loves  me 
still !  (pauses.)  He  must  have  got  my  aote,  and  yet,  not  here  1  but  gone! 
Oh,  hoiv  dreadful  this  suspensoT  An  hour  ago  I  fondly  dreamed  my 
years  of  misery  were  at  an  end;  theifountain  of  my  grief  dried  up:  a 
future  full  of  lu*e  and  joy  was  waitinsf  me.  I  stood,  methnugbt,  upon 
the  threshold  of  a  new  existence.  The  tears  of  sorrow,  tears  which 
these  five  long  years  have  coursed  ray  cheeks,  I'd  count  as  penrls,  did 
he  still  but  love  roc!  Bat  notv.  alas!  all  aeems  dark  again,  (pause.) 
(agitated.)  Aai—~(paUse.)  Alas!  I  know  not  what  to  think,  {takes  tks 
ehiid  and  kisses  him — kneels.) 

Enter  MoRALea  and  Bravos,  vfhagodoum. 
Hal  Monies  here  1  my  heart  misgives  me!  the  ashy  paleness  of  Ins 
face  bodes  desperation  !  He's  conie,  oh  !  horrid  thought,  to  murder  Et 
fingham  ! — perhaps  'tis  done  already  I  1  ranst  this  instant  seek  him,  wai 
if  he  falls,  then  let  his  grave  be  mine,  (puts  a  miniaturt  an  the  ehUds 
neci — goes  down  ajier  Morales.) 
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E»ter  TsRBNce,  in  smhr't  dreti. 

Ter.  Now,  thin,  in  ihrue  man-nf-war  style,  I'll  inthrodace  Mr,  Tir- 
«nce  O'Doughert;  to  MiKhr€8s  CDougbertj  that  is  to  be,  provided  1  caa 
find  her,  (lookt  around — Biddy  tnlers.)  Och  1  an  here  she  is  I  {oglei 
Atr,  a»d  goet  vy  to  her.)  Gire  us  yer  fist!  (Biddy  stares.)  Don't  you 
litiow  me  1  la't  B  raan-of-war's-man  you're  shy  of  I  Didn't  I  till  je,  you 
should  aee  your  owld  swateheart  1  (jmlh  off  his  moustache.)  Look  at  me. 

Biddy,  [fainting, Jbllt  into  hit  arms.)  .Och!  blessed  be  the  Holy 
VBT|{in  '.  it's  Die  own  swate —  i^IIer  children  get  under  her  inanthL 

TeT.  Be  the  pnw'rs  l  she's  surrindered  at  the  first  fire  I  {looki  in  Acr 
face.)     And  a  very  dacenl  prize  it  is,  too! 

Biddy,  (reviving.)     Sure,  an'  you're  Tirence  now!  och  I  it's — 

Ter.,  ( To  the  children.)  la  it  there  ye  are  ?  Coma  to  your  father,  you 
young  bng  tbrotters  !  Oh  I  ye  young  spalpeens  !  ( To  Biddy — pointing 
to  the  hoy')  It's  all  right,  is  it  1  (Biddy  nods.)  It's  the  fortune  of  war  ; 
it's  ao  Iriabman's  luck,  barring  it's  twice  the  usual  quantity.  (Looks 
oround.)  Och  I  the  divil !  here  comes  me  Captin!  it's  time  to  weigh 
anchra';  so  we'll  be  off!  (To  Biddy.)  We'll  take  a  walk,  honey,  and 
thrate  the  childher.  \Exeunt  anumg  theeroted, 

Efpinosah,  Lieut.  TaowsKiDaB,  amJ  Okdbrlt,  come /ortoard. 

Efing.  You  saw  MiTsles  in  earnest  coaveTsation  with  a  brace  of  vil- 
lains, did  you  say  I 

TVow.  I  did,  sir.  I  sav  their  hands  clench  od  their  daggers,  as  he 
epoke  to  theia ;  be  looked  a  perfect  demon,  and  bade  them  fallow  on  hia 
heels. 

Effijig.    The  Commandante,  Senhor  Garcia,  wbere'a  be? 

TVoiD.  But  a  moment  since  he  lell  Morales,  and  fell  in  cuUTersation 
with  a  lady  in  a  black  mantilla. 

Eging,  Are  the  men  at  theiryosta  t  They  are  not  suspected  of  b^ 
ing  on  the  watch  t  are  they  1 

Troto.     They're  ready,  sir  1     The  Orderly  has  one  of  ray  pistols 

All's  right: 

Effing.  This  is  a  most  mysteriuna  business !  I  cannot  fathom  it. 
2arifa  must  be  here — (pavset.)  '{Indian  comet  Jbrward  with  the  child.) 
Ah  I  here's  my  litile  midshipmaQ  again  ;  come  here,  my  gallant  little  fel- 
■low ;  (triket  him  in  his  armr.)  What's  this  T  (Sees  the  miniature^- 
much  affected.)  Can  it  be  poa^ibleT  (Morales  <md  his  bracos  advanet 
tomards  him.)  Yes  I  the  mystery  is  explained  1  (kisies  the  child.)  Your 
-name,  my  child!  (Morales  and  his  assassins  nmh  on — Ordtrh/  and 
Lieut,  setae  the  Bravos — Morales  lifts  his  dagger  to  strike  E^ngham.) 

Zar.,  (rushes  in  and  seizes  the  dagger,  and  falls  into  Effinghatn's 
arms.  Hold  1  monster  I  'tis  Gf&agbam,  my  husband  I  (Orderly  dis- 
charges a  pistol — Morales  falls.) 

Effng.  Great  God  !  {gaxing  on  Zarifa.)  It  ia,  it  is  Zarifa  1  (Zarifa 
/aintittg  in  Effingham's  arms — turns  Co  Morales,  teho  is  dying,  and  ex- 
claims,) Villain  1  thou  art  defeated  I  (At  the  sound  of  the  pistol,  lie 
sohole  company  come  around  the  dying  Morales.) 

Ale.    Morales  dying  1     What  has  happened  1    Go  call  the  friar,  Goa- 
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sales.  (Oonaalt)  cones  up,  kneels,  and  holds  the  cross  to  him.  Moralee, 
in  much  agony,  endeavor*  to  kneel — aU  the  Mexicans  kneeling.  Morales 
raises  hinutlf,  and  kneels  to  Zarija — dravJS  a  paakage  from  his  breitst ; 
gaaes  on  the  crats  again,  and  faints.  Preoious  to  Us  death  a  solemn  dirgt 
is  heard  in  the  distance.     Zarija  reeoeers.) 

Morales,  {reviving.)  She, — she  ia  not — gone — not  dead, — {gives  the 
package.)  This  will  eecuTe  your  fortune  to  jou.  Taka  it,  Zarifa — for- 
give, and  let  me  die  in  peace.  [IHn. 

(CUKTAIN  WU.LS.) 
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JOHX  McKEON. 

John  McKeoD  is  the  eldest  son  of  Gaptain  James  McKeon,  vrbose  be- 
loisra  in  defence  of  Fort  Niagara  itJumiDes  a  bright  page  in  the  histor;  of 
our  last  war  with  Britain.  The  patriot  father,  exited  by  misrule,  in  that 
signal  achievement  partlj  afenged  the  wrongs  of  bia  nstive  land,  yielded 
a  rich  return  to  his  adopted  country  for  the  asylum  it  bad  afiiiided  binir 
and  earned  a  renown  which  sheds  undying  lustre  upon  his  name. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New-York,  en- 
tered Columbia  College,  in  the  City  of  New-York,  and  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors,  at  an  early  age.  He  then  commenced  a  course  of 
legal  study,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Hon.  John  L.  Mason,  one  of 
the  present  Associate  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court,  whicli  he  pursued 
with  indefatigable  industry,  until  his  admission  to  the  bar. 

The  death  of  his  father,  near  the  close  of  his  collegiate  course,  and 
a  serious  failure  of  his  health  whilst  pursuing  his  sub8e<]ueat  atudiea,  sub- 
jected his  youthful  mind  to  trials  which  served  to  test  its  strength,  and  to 
fit  him  for  the  arduous  but  honorable  career  which  lay  before  him.  An 
extended  sojourn  in  a  southern  climate,  rendered  necessary  by  his  physi- 
cal  condition.  Chough  it  interrupted  the  regular  progress  of  his  studies, 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  association  with  men,  and  bis  opportunities  of 
observing  and  appreciating  human  character  in  the  various  phases  which 
are  wrought  upon  it  by  difference  in  condition  and  circutnstances. 

From  the  commencenient  of  his  collegiate  course  his  taste  had  ted  bin 
to  the  study  of  histflry,  biography,  political  economy,  and  other  subjects 
connected  with  the  science  of  government.  In  a  word,  whilst  directing 
faJB  attention  for  the  purposes  of  his  future  support  and  individual  inleresi 
in  life,  to  the  study  of  law,  in  its  application  to  private  transactions,  ■ 
loftier  pursuit  seemed  ever  before  him — templing  to  the  acqaisition  of 
skill  in  that  higher  jurisprudence,  whose  office  it  is  to  control  the  actioa 
of  society,  and  to  establish  upon  sure  and  enduring  basis  the  prosperity 
and  the  rights  of  nations. 

His  return  from  the  South  in  renovated  health,  and  with  this  tendency, 
ripened  by  etudy,  happened  to  coincide  with  a  condition  of  public  ailura 
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well  calculated  to  draw  htm  into  public  life.  The  illiutrious  «ai  iron- 
villed  Tenneraeaa,  then  at  the  helm  of  the  goTernnieDl,  was  eogagecl  in 
an  ardaons  ntruKKle  with  the  gigantic  money  power  which  bad  grown  up 
in  oar  midst.  Whether  the  will  of  the  peqple,  spoken  through  their  sui- 
fi-B^ei,  and  reaolulely  Buatained  by  their  DeraocTstio  President,  or  the 
corrapt  and  corrupting  intrigues  of  the  United  States  Bank,  should  ob- 
tain the  ascendancy,  was  the  question  at  issue.  The  son  of  an  Irish 
patriot  could  not  pause  to  reSecC  which  side  he  should  pursue,  or  well 
abstain  from  participating  in  the  conflict  The  same  ardent  temper  which 
made  the  father  an  exile  and  a  hero,  under  the  pressure  of  opportnnity, 
forced  the  son  into  the  arena  of  party  strife,  as  a  champion  of  the  right, 
and  a  foe  to  ibe  domination  of  associated  wealtb. 

It  did  not  iemen  his  incentiTes  to  aaanming  tli is  course  that  General 
Jackaob  had  taken  the  initiatiTe  in  the  establishment  of  free  trade  doc- 
trines, by  recommending  important  reductions  of  our  import  duties  ;  nor 
tbat  be  was  denounced  as  self-willed,  arbitrary,  indiscreet  and  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  gorernment.  In  his  favor  of  the  free  trade 
policy,  Mr.  McKeon  saw  a  just  perception  of  the  cornmon  weal,  which 
refnted  the  latter  charge,  whilst  the  rest  serred  but  to  express  the  keen 
aense  of  bis  power  and  efficiency  as  a  ruler,  felt  by  those  against  whose 
abuses  bis  measures  were  so  energetically  directed. 

It  was  at  such  a  moment,  in  1^1,  when  the  Democratic  party  needed 
arailable  talent,  that  Mr.  McKeon,  then  quite  a  young  man,  commenced 
his  political  career.  In  that  year  he  wrote  the  Address  of  the  Young 
Hen's  Democratic  Committee  at  Tamnany  Hall.  This  addreas  defend- 
ed the  administration  and  policy  of  General  Jackson,  with  to  much 
ability  as  to  attract  general  attention,  and  the  author  was  immediately 
thereaner  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  City  of  New-Vork, 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  In  1832  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member. 
His  first  speech  was  on  a  subject  in  relation  to  which  he  entertained  pe- 
culiar predilections.  During  the  commencement  of  the  session  he  had 
been  a  silent  observer,  taking  no  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  House, 
but  promptly  rose  to  make  a  leeling  and  forcible  reply  to  an  attack  made, 
during  an. incidental  debate,  on  tfaeofficera  and  men  of  the  war  of  1612. 
In  this  he  ably  defended  the  policy  of  that  measure,  and  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  bad  borne  the  heat  of  the  contest  in  the  battle-field  and  on  tbt 
ocean. 

He  waa  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  was  constant  in  his  attention  to  the  duties  it  imposed.  In  the  course 
of  debate  on  the  subject  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  Judges,  Mr. 
HcKeon  look  a  distinguished  part,  and  eloquently  advocated  the 
meaiure. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  a  resolution  was  introdaced  to  insfrurt 
the  senators  from  NeW-Vork  to  vote  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States 

On  that  subject  a  division  was  growing  up  in  the  Democratic  party. 
Id  the  City  of  New- York  an  opinion  prevailed,  that  such  an  instiiutioa 
was  necessary  for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  The  delfr 
gates  from  tbe  city,  then  consisting  of  ten,  ware  equally  divided  on  the 
vote  of  instructions,  but  Mr.  McKeon  was  found  »mong  those  opposing 
the  bank. 

In  1692,  Mr.  McKeon  gave  hii  first  vote  for  PresidenL    It  us  pren 
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tor  Andrew  Jat^xni  and  Mtrtin  Van  Bat«n,  ibe  nomisees  ot  the  De- 

iDoeracj  or  the  Union. 

He  was  elected  again  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  for  tbe  Session 
of  1833.  It  became  maDirest  thai  he  was  likely  to  occupy  a  prominent 
position.  Congress  had  met  under  very  exciting  circumstances.  Tha 
<7oii  vent  ions  of  South  Carolina,  under  the  oppressions  of  the  then  eztM- 
ing  tariff  laws,  had  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  nnllifiealion,  setting  at 
defiance  the  laws  of  tbe  United  State*  for  the  collection  of  the  Retenoe. 
The  President  had  issued  his  proclamation,  in  which  he  had  eiprened 
hia  determination  th;it  the  laws  should  be  enforced.  In  that  documeirt 
were  doctrines  which  might  be  easily  perrerted,  to  anstain  the  opioionof 
the  Federal  party,  as  to  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. This  state  paper,  eloquently  and  powerfully  written,  waa  sub- 
scribed in  the  name  of  the  most  popular  man  the  couDtry  had  known 
aince  the  time  of  Washinguin.  The  popular  feeling  of  tbe  country  wu 
in  favor  of  the  President  who  had  avowed  that  the  Uaion  should  be  pr» 
served.  To  avoid  running  counter  tothe  particular  impulses  which  were 
upholding  the  President — judiciously  to  discriminate  between  the  Fede- 
ral and  Democratic  tendency  of  the  propositions  he  advanced — and  to 
trace  distinctly  the  line  which  the  Democratic  faith  prescribed,  was  a  d» 
licate  task  ;  yet  it  was  accompliahed  by  Mr.  HcKeon  with  signal  succeaa. 
He  Slated  the  true  history  of  the  organization  of  the  General  Govert»- 
menl.  His  argument  was,  that  not  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  bat 
the  States,  in  their  separate  capacity,  made  tbe  compact.  He  avowed 
his  support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  famous  Virginia  and  Kentucky  re^lo- 
tion  of  1798,  but  denied  that  they  authorized  the  doctrines  of  nullifica- 
tion. Hia  appeal  to  the  support  of  the  Union  is  extremely  apprt^riate  at 
tbe  present  time. 

During  this  session  he  introduced  a  bill  to  tax  certain  property,  owned 
t^  companies  known  aa  the  Holland  Land  Company,  and  the  Pultney 
Estate.  The  owners  being  non-reaidents  of  the  state  escaped  taxation. 
Hen  of  great  wealth,  also,  to  avoid  taxation,  in  the  state  of  New-Tork, 
had  taken  up  their  residence  in  other  states.  The  doctrine  advocated 
by  Mr.  McKeon  was,  that  property  should  be  taxed  wherever  it  received 
protection.  It  waa  after  a  severe  struggle,  but  with  the  bill  ably  sus- 
tained by  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  late  Secretary  of  War,  under  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  that  he  succeeded  in  pissing  the  measure. 

In  the  fall  of  1833,  he  was  alone  of  his  colleagues  again  elected,  with- 
out opposition,  to  the  Assembly  of  tbe  State.  It  was  then  that  the  vitv 
lence  of  the  opposition  to  Andrew  Jackson  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  height  This  was  more  immediately  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  ibe 
deposits  of  public  money  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Hia 
opponents  charged  him  notonly  with  violation  of  tbe  charter  of  the  bank, 
foul  of  the  Constitution.  To  such  a  degrer)  was  the  excitement  carried, 
that  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  That  vote,  however, 
has  since  been  expunged  from  its  Journals. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  had.  during  its  struggle  with  the  gov^ 
-ernment,  extended  its  discounts,  granting  facilities  of  all  kinds  to  every 
person  who  in  the  least  degree  could  affect  public  opinion.  Representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  editors  of  newspapers,  were  then  peculiar  favo- 
rites. As  the  election  of, General  Jackson,  in  1832,  had  aeitled  theqaes- 
tion,  that  the  bank  could  not  be  re-incorporated— that  its  days  were  num- 
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bered — it  coramenced  a  system  of  contraction.  It  endeaTored  to  force  & 
continuonce  of  its  existence,  by  pressure  on  the  commercial  community, 
and  thereby  occasioned  a  panic.  At  such  a  crisis,  it  became  necessary 
to  sustain  the  President  io  a  measure  which  it  was  manifest  had  become 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  bank  from  using  the  people's  money  against  • 
tfaemseUes. 

On  the  8ih  January,  1634,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New< 
Orleans,  Mr.  McKeon  introduced  resolutions,  instructing  our  senators  to 
voteaj^ainat  the  reaioration  of  the  public  moneys  to  the  baiik — reiterating 
the  voice  of  the  state  Bgainat  the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  Uuiied 
States.  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Assembly  stood  1 18  in  the  affirmatire 
to  9  in  the  negative.  Such  an  expression  of  a  great  State  operated  power- 
fully tosuaiain  the  administration,  and  to  decrease  the  influence  of  the 
bank  in  CfingresB.  Tliose  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Biate  of  New-York,  having  encountered,  however,  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  the  HcHi.  William  H.  Seward,  now  the  Whig  Senator  in  the 
United  Stales  Senate,  from  the  State  of  New- York. 

'  President  Jackson  had,  during  his  administration,  opposed  &  bill 
adopted  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands.  Mr.  McKeon  carried  through  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New- York  resolutions  sustaining  the  President  in  his  veto,  in 
(^position  to  Mr,  Clay's  bill. 

During  that  session  he  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment.  His  argument  on  the  subject  was  deemed  one  of  the 
most  masterly  efforts  ever  made  in  the  House.  It  occupied  its  attention 
the  greater  portion  of  three  days — in  the  course  of  which  he  displayed 
great  research,  adducing  the  etatieiics  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  greatest  minda,  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy  of  the  mea- 
ture. 

During  this  session,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  he  was  industriously  en- 
gaged in  attending  to  the  many  legislative  enactments  required  by  the 
city  of  New-York.  The  various  religious  and  charitable  societies  of  the 
city  owe  him  much  for  hia  attention  to  their  interests.  He  sustained  the 
amendments  ofthe  Conaticulion  of  the  State,  giving  the  election  of  May  w 
of  the  city  to  the  people.  By  this  amendment,  Cornelius  W,  Lawrence 
was  elected  the  first  Mayor,  thus  securing  a  great  triumph  for  the  De- 
mocratic party,  as  great  efforts  were  made  to  defeat  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  opposition  of  New-York  to  the  President'*  measures, 

Mr.  McKeon  also  introduced,  before'tha  close  of  the  session,  a  resolit- 
tion  for  the  appoiniment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  and  report  at  the  suc- 
ceeding session  of  the  Legislature  what  improvements  couid  be  made  in 
the  system  ofeducation  in  the  Stnie,  He  was  not  a  member  the  succeed* 
ing  sessionof  the  Legislature,  having  in  the  meantime  been  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  No  report  was  made  on  the  subject,  but 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  contemplated  the  establiahment  of 
achools  which  should  occupy  a  position  between  the  Common  Schools 
and  the  Colleges,  in  the  manner  of  the  Free  Academy  at  present  estab- 
lished. He  proposed  that  the  ayaiem  of  education  in  theae  schools  should 
afford  to  the  mechanical  arts  all  the  advantages  which  science  affords  to 
the  various  trades.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  McKeon  was 
not  permitted  to  mature  and  secure  the  adoption  ofthe  measures  he  then 
proposed  in  favor  ofeducation. 
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In  December,  1835,  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  24lh  Coq> 
gresa.  The  session  In  which  he  commenced  his  congretaioual  career 
yi»B  mnrked  by  events  peculiarly  inieresting.  Our  foreign  relations 
attracied  much  of  the  Btienlion  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  France  had 
refused  to  pay  an  inilemnity  which  had  been  promiaed  under  a  ireaij  ne- 
gotiated .between  France  and  theUnited  States,  by  Mr.  Rives,  ihe  AmerW 
can  minister.  The  cause  of  this  refusal  was  imputed  to  certain  expres- 
sions used  by  the  President  in  relation  tu  the  iodemnity.  It  was  an- 
nouuced  that  France  was  increasing  her  naval  force  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
rading  oar  coast.  The  President  was  anxicos  to  obtain  far  our  citizens 
(he  amount  conceded  to  be  due  to  them.  He  recommended  large  and 
speedy  appropriations  for  the  increase  of  the  navy  and  the  fortification  of 
our  ses-board.  He  also  recommended  reprisals  on  French  property  if 
France  shquld  delay  the  pnyment  of  her  debt.  In  these  propositions  be 
was  sustained  by  Mr.  McKeon,  whose  first  address  to  the  House  was  in 
behalf  of  an  increase  of  the  naval  force.  On  this  subject,  however,  tbe 
belter  judgment  of  the  French  Government  prevailed,  and  the  payment 

As  the  Presidential  election  in  1S36  was  then  approaching,  every  effort 
was  made  fay  an  untiring  opposition  to  defeat  the  nominees  of  ihe  DenH>- 
cralic  party.  The  policy  nf  the  opposition  was  to  nominate  sectional 
candidates  the  most  likely  to  obtain  the  suffrage  of  certain  portions  of  (fae 
Union:  Judge  White,  of  Tennessee,  the  friend  and  supjwrter  of  General 
Jackson,  was  looked  to  as  the  candidnte  who  would  unite  the  South  and 
Soulhwest,  whilst  General  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  would  secure  the  support  of 
the  Western,  Northern  and  Eastern  sections  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  bis  friends  were  likely  to  support  Judge  Whhe.  Against  these  can- 
didates the  Democracy  presented  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  Congress  tbe 
struggle  was  to  present  such  issues  as  would  destroy  the  election  of  tbe 
Democratic  candidate.  The  Abolitionists  were  incessant  in  tbeir  appli- 
cations, and  in  presenting  petitions  on  the  stibiect  of  slavery.  On  this 
question  a  committee  of  the  House  was  appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Pincknej, 
of  South  Csrdina,  was  Chairman.  Mr.  McKeon  voted  for  this  commit- 
tee, and  that  the  petitions  be  referred  to  them  to  report  specifically. 
Tbe  committee  reported  resolutions  to  the  effect — that  Congress  pos- 
sessed no  coni'tituiional  authority  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  slavery  in 
any  of  the  United  States ;  that  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  McKeon,  with  tbe  entire 
New-York  delegation,  vMed  for  these  resolutions.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  John  Quincy  Adams  declined  to  vote  on  the  resolution  in  re- 
lation to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence,  the  present 
American  Minister  to  London,  voted  against  this  resolution.  Tbe  efforl 
made  at  this  session  to  reject  petitions,  Mr.  McKeon  strenuously  op- 
posed. The  Committee  alluded  to,  reported  a  resolution  that  all  petitions 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  should  be  received,  but  without  being  printed 
or  referred,  should  be  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  McKeon  voted  with  the 
Democratic  members  in  its  favor.  The  object  of  the  agitation  in  the 
North  was  lo  create  a  false  issue  on  the  right  of  petition.  That  of  tbe 
South  on  the  nuhjcct,  was  to  create  the  impression  that  the  Northern 
Democracy  wns  untrue  to  its  constitutional  duty  to  the  Union. 

Another  important  subject  which  then  occupied  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, was  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  moneys  belonging  tu  the  United 
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States.  The  public  debt  of  the  Union  had  been  disebarged,  and  between 
thirty  and  fort;  millions  of  dollars  remained  in  the  public  treasury.  Tho 
oppoeition  claimed  that  this  money  should  be  divided  among  the  Stales. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  wag  dispoeed  to  adopt  the  sime 
idea,  and  it  became  manifest  that  on  this  question  serious  difficulties  were 
4o  be  apprehended.  Mr.  ftlcKeon,  with  all  bia  energy,  opposed  the  (liE»- 
tribntion.  He  proposed  to  expend  the  surplus  in  increasing  our  Na*;, 
in  building  our  rortifiostiona,  or  in  any  manner  which  would  4>e  conais- 
tent  with  our  duties  under  the  Constitution.  He  contended  that  the 
fates  of  duties  should  be  reduced  so  as  to  bring  the  taies  within  the 
limits  of  the  wants  of  the  General  QoTernment.  That  any  distribution  of 
the  surplus  fund  would  be  changing  the  whole  design  of  the  federal  com- 
pact, and  would  end  in  distracting  the  busineas  operations  of  the  conn- 
try.  An  ultra  supporter  of  free  trade  principles,  he  saw  nothing  but  in- 
jury and  injustice  in  the  dialribution  scheme,  and  as  a  statesman,  great 
violence  to  the  principles  of  a  confederated  goTernmeot  He  voted  uDi- 
tbrmly  on  every  proposition  to  reduce  the  tariflT,  insisting  that  it  was  ty- 
ranny to  exact  m6ney  for  mere  distributioo.  His  appeals  in  behalf  of  tb« 
interests  of  the  laboring  classes  against  the  domination  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  moneyed  power,  were  unheeded.  On  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill  he  etood  in  the  smsJI  minority  of  38  in  a  House  elected  with  a  large 
Democratic  m^ority,  aod  of  which  James  K.  Polk  bad  been  elected 
Speaker.  But  five  members  in  the  Senate  were  found  to  refuse  their 
«anc^n  to  the  measure.  This  vote  tested  severely  the  republican  priu- 
eiples  of  the  Democratic  representatives.  The  minority  stands  before 
Che  country  aa  stesdfsst  adherenta  in  the  hour  of  trial  to  the  Inflexible 
doctrines  of  republicanism.  The  position  taken  by  this  minority  has 
been  unqualifiedly  approved  by  the  Democracy,  aod  is  now  regarded  aa  a 
cardinal  principle  in  the  Democratic  faith. 

Another  question  connected  with  the  revenue  presented  itself,  which 
Hi.  McKeou  strenuously  advocated.  The  treasury  d^srtment  had  issued 
a  circular,  directing  that  tiothing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  should  be  re- 
eeived  in  payment  of  public  lande.  Speculation  hsd  become  rife  through 
BDeans  of  the  paper  currency  issued  by  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
country.  It  was  apparent  that  the  public  lands  would  be  transferred  lo 
those  who  could  obtain  the  favor  of  the  banks.  Tn  the  course  of  time 
the  government  would  have  parted  with  a  great  p<»liou  of  the  public  d<^ 
main,  and  have  held  nothing  but  the  promises  of  payment  of  the  worthless 
banks  of  the  country.  This  measure  of  the  administration  was  defeated, 
and  Hr.  McKeon  again  stood  in  the  minority. 

Arkansas  and  Michigan  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union.  To  the 
former  State  it  was  apposed,  that  eUvery  was  tolerated  within  its  limits ; 
ttnd  to'the  latter  that  in  framing  the  Consiitulion,  and  the  electoral  laws 
under  its  provisions,  aliens  had  been  permitted  to  vote.  This  brought 
down  on  the  new  State  all  the  federal  wrath.  Mr.  McKeon  insisted  that 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  ordinance  organizing  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  Michigan  had  a  right  to  say  who  should  be  vol  era.  It  was 
during  this  debate  that  a  personal  allusion  having  been  mnde  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  pntitictil  power  of  the  adopted  citizens  of  New- York,  he 
Dobly  vindicated  their  right  to  the  protection  of  the  government,  and  sus- 
tained the  policy  of  a  liberal  system  of  naturalization. 

A  resclntion  having  been  ofiered  by  Mr.  Cambreleng,  of  the  Citf  of 
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New-York,  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  abdisbing  the  practice  ct 
gruitini^  protection  to  Beamen,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  of  which  Mr.  McKeon  wu  i  member.  He  made  ■ 
verj  elaborate  report  on  the  propriety  of  repealing  all  laws  on  the  aubject. 
This  report  entered  into  a  history  of  the  legislation  and  diplomacy  on  this 
question,  and  aaserts  ibat  our  character  as  an  independent  nation  re- 
quired that  we  should  repeal  the  laws  inflicting  this  burden  on  our  sai- 
lors. It  assumes  the  position  that  the  ocean  is  open  to  all ;  that  it  is  a 
floating  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  country  ;  that  the  decic  of  a  ship 
is  as  sacred  from  intrusion  as  a  house  on  land ;  that  the  flag  of  oar 
Union  should  be  the  protection  of  all  who  sail  beneath  it. 

No  determinate  action  was  taken  b;  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  this 
matter  sLill  remains,  a  grievance  to  our  sailors  and  a  discredit  to  our  nn- 
lional  dignity. 

To  itae  City  of  Nevr-York,  Mr.  McKeon  was  a  zedous  md  faithful  r»- 
preseniatiTe.  He  advocated  a  measure.of  relief  which  was  demanded  by 
IIS  merchants,  to  the  extent  of  several  millions,  from  a  fire  which  d^ 
nroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  city. 

He  also  Buccessfulty  adrocated  a  bill  reguUtin;  pilotage,  whereby  the 
safe  conducting  of  vessels  into  the  port  of  New-York,  was  opened  to  ibe 
pilots  of  New-Jersey.  His  object  was  to  abridge  the  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  the  New- York  pilots  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  by  competition 
between  them  and  those  of  New-Jersey,  to  increase  ibe  facilities  to  be  tf- 
forded  vessels  entering  the  port.  This  measure  has  been  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  navigating  interests  of  the  country.  He  also  obtained 
large  appropriations  for  buoys  and  light-houses  to  increase  the  security  of 
the  navigation  of  the  harbor  of  New- York. 

After  bis  return  from  Congress,  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  lb« 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also  from  the  Marine  Insurance  companies, 
ior  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  city.  In  1838  be  was  pre- 
sented with  a  magni6cent  silver  vase  by  his  fellow'^itizina,  as  a  token  of 
their  regard  for  a  faithful  public  servant. 

Under  the  administration  ofMr.  Van.Buren,  the  Sab-Treasury,  which 
had  been  recommended  by  him,  immediately  caused  a  division  in  ihe  De> 
mocralic  party  in  the  State  of  New-York.  The  Conservatives,  under  ibe 
lead  of  Senator  Talmadge,  rallied  into  opposition,  but  Mr.  McKeon  stood 
firm  in  support  of  the  great  question  of  a  separation  of  the  government 
from  the  banking  institotions  of  the  country. 

In  the  election  of  1640,  be  was  re-elected  to  Congress,  and  took  bis 
seal  as  a  member  of  the  37th  Session,  When  a  general  gloom  urer^ 
spread  the  prosperity  of  the  Democratic  party  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  was  still  animated  with  the  liope  of  the  eventual 
triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  republican  fuith. 

On  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  r»-election,  he  was  active  in 
support  of  the  principles  with  which  his  name  was  connected,  aa  the  n<^ 
raineeof  the  Democratic  party.  The  political  canvass,  however,  resulted  ui 
the  election  of  Harrison  and  Tyler.  An  extra  session  of  Congress  «ras  held 
in  May,  1841.  General  Harrison  had  departed  this  life,  leaving  the  office 
of  President  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-President,  John  Tyler..  After  the 
reorganization  of  the  House,  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  proposed  a  resola- 
tion  to  appoint  the  usual  committee  to  wait  on  the  President  and  inforia 
bira  that  the  house  was  ready  to  proceed  to  business,    Mr.  MoKeun  Dw?ed 
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to  amend  ihe  reaolution,  b;  striking  out  the  word  "Prtsident,"  and  inseM- 
ing  "  Vice-President,  note  extrcirimg  the  ojfce  of  President."  Mr.  McKeon 
argued  that  under  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Tjrler  was  not  President,  but 
merely  Vice-President  executing  the  duties  of  President.  He  wished 
the  point  settled  for  future  observance,  as  a  precedent  was  then  to  be  es- 
tablished. The  House  refused  to  sustain  his  amendment,  but  before  the 
27th  Congress  closed,  the  majority  would  gladly  hare  acquiesced  in  the 
proposition.  The  same  amendment  was  mored  in  the  Senate,  but  was 
there  also  rejected,  ll  had  the  support,  however,  among  others,  of  Allen, 
of  Ohio,  Benton,  ofMisaouri,  and  Siias  Wright,  of  New-York. 

It  was  at  this  period,  that  Mr.  Clay,  consiilering  the  period  a  prc^ 
pitious  one  for  bia  object,  took  occasion  to  present  bis  mesEurea  eoncero- 
ing  the  public  policy.  His  parpoae  was  to  create  a  Bank  of  the  Cuited 
Slates,  to  increase  the  Tariff,  and  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  satea 
of  the  Public  lands.  In  the  Senate  there  was  a  mejority  favorabje  to 
theae  views.  In  the  House,  the  election  of  Mr.  White,  of  Kentucky,  aa 
Speaker,  was  evidence  that  Mr.  Clay  had  a  majority  in  that  branch  of 
Congress. 

The  first  proceeding  contemplated,  was  a  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treaaury 
law,  and  to  provide  a  subKiitute  in  a  Bank  of  the  United  Stales.  The 
eurrency  question  in  the  Senate  was  referred  to  a  coramiltee  of  which 
Mr.  Clay  was  Chairman,  and  the  Democratic  members  were  Senator! 
Wright,  of  New-York,  and  King,  of  Alabama.  A  similar  committee  in 
the  House  consisted  of  /ohn  Sergeant,  of  Fennsylrania,  as  Chairman, 
and  among  its  members,  the  democrats  were  McKay,  of  North  Carolina, 
HcKeon,i>fNew-York,and  Rhett, of  South  Carolina.  This  committee, 
at  that  period,  was  the  most  important  in  the  House.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
political  history  of  the  country,  that  various  efforts  were  mado  to  create 
some  fiscal  agent,  which  should  take  the  place  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Stales.  A  scheme,  with  the  title  of  "  A  Bill  to  incorporate  the  subscri- 
bera  to  the  Fiaoal  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  was  presented  to  the 
tlouse.  On  this  question,  Mr.  McKeon  made  a  long  argument,  to  show 
the  inexpediency  of  any  such  institution — that  its  action  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  unhesitatingly  proclaimed  that,  as  the  eufv 
porters  of  the  measure  proposed  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sub-Treaaury, 
ihe  Democracy  of  the  country  would  insist  on  its  repeal  whenever  they 
obtained  the  power  to  effect  it.  He  opposed  the  various  schemes  which 
were  proposed  to  supersede  the  Suh-Treasury,  and  institute  in  its  Bleed 
a  bank,  under  the  control  of  the  government,  insisting  that  it  had  not  the 
power,  and  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  currency  and  business  opera- 
tions of  the  country. 

During  this  session,  Mr.  McKeon  thoroughly  discussed  the  policy  o  f 
Ihe  tariff  laws,  avowing  bis  preference  for  direct  taxation,  and  the  greet 
principles  of  free  trade.     He  opposed  and  voted  egainat  the  tariff  bill 
passed  by  that  Congress.     In  one  of  his  speeches  on  this  subject,  be  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  in  the  following  language  : — 

"  Can  I  hesitate  to  continue  this  war  on  the  restrictive  system,  whea 
I  feel  conftdent  that  it  commits  injustice  on  one  portion  of  my  felluw-citw 
xens  to  enrich  another  1  Can  1  hesitate  to  embrace  that  principle  of 
freedom  of  industry  which,  no  less  than  the  principle  of  freedom  of  coit- 
■cience  and  of  the  press,  should  be  enshrined  in  the  innermoat  recesi 
of  the  American  heart  1    Ought  we  to  pause  when,  in  the  spirit  of  t 
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Chrifltlan  fHith  ander  ■  liberal  system,  we  can  cherish  good  will  on  evih 
towards  all  men  1  No,  sir  ;  no.  The  aptrit  of  the  age  cries  aload  againtt 
the  continuance  of  a  barbarous  system;  the  natareof  our  iustilutiuiis  r&- 
be[  against  it ;  the  interests  of  our  whole  country,  the  wants  of  ooi  gor- 
ernment,  all,  all  unite  in  throwing  off  reatrictiona  from  the  industry  of  the 
Dation.  The  hour  of  emancipation  is  at  hand  for  the  industry  of  tha 
country.  A  deep  change  hna  been  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  the  nation, 
and  the  revolution  in  public  sentiment  will  ao<^  produce  ita  reaulte." 
Mr.  McKeon  concluded  hia  remarka  by  declaring,  that  "  the  lofty  battle 
menlB  behind  which  privilege  and  monopoly  had  so  long  secured  the 
plunder  wrung  from  the  people,  would  sooner  or  later  be  razed  to  the 
ground." 

As  a  part  of  ihe  policy  of  the  Whig  administration,  the  Comrnitiee  of 
Commerce,  sustained  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Webster,  r^ 
ported  resolutions  directing  the  President  to  make  known  to  the  Qov< 
ernments  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Hanaeatic  Republics,  Prussia,  Aa»- 
tria  and  Russia,  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  such 
commercial  treaties  then  in  force,  as  contracted  to  allow  the  respective 
parties  to  iraport  on  equal  terms  as  regarda  duties  and  tonnage,  each  into 
the  ports  of  the  other,  goods  other  than  those  of  the  growth  or  mano* 
facture  of  the  nation  in  whose  vessels  the  same  were  carried.  Tbey  were 
known  as  our  Reciprocity  Treaties.  Mr.  McKeon  oppwed  these  resoli^ 
tions,  and  sustained  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  resoluti<Hi  of  the  Coo^ 
mitlee  of  Commerce  in  183*2,  in  favor  of  theprinciplesof  rreecMnmeree. 
In  the  House  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table. 

We  have  »ince  seen  the  views  entertained  by  Hr.  McKeon  on  tha 
•uhject  of  free  trade,  confirmed  by  the  eitension  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  the  repeal  of  her  impost  duties. 

Lord  Ashburlon  had  during  this  administration  arrived  at  WasfainglOD, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  such  questions  of  dispute  as  were  then  er- 
isting  between  the  United  States  and  Grant  Britain.  Mr.  Webster  and 
the  British  Envoy  settled  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  which  was  opposed  by  lir. 
Benton,  Mr.  Allen,  and  others  in  the  Senate.  When  the  qaestion  canM 
before  the  House  on  the  appropriations  neceasary  to  carry  out  the  treaty, 
Hfi'  McKeon  denounced  the  treaty  in  terma  of  aevere  censure.  That  it 
occasioned  an  enlangiing  alliance  by  ita  provisioos  in  relation  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  fleets  of  the  United  States  with  those  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  involved  us  in  unnecessary  expenditure,  obtained 
exemption  for  the  American  flag  from  violation  on  the  high  aeas  by  par- 
chase,  admitted  an  obligation  to  bind  ourselves  to  execute  our  own  laws, 
and  placed  the  honor  of  our  flag  in  the  custody  of  officers  of  British  cruis- 
ers. He  animadverted  on  the  British  doctrine  of  an  assumed  right  under 
fluepicious  circumstances  to  visit  alt  veasela  on  the  high  seas.  In  the 
course  uf  his  argument  he  upheld  the  poaition  taken  by  General  Cass  at 
Parie,  against  the  Quintuple  treaty,  and  insisted  that  it  was  the  duij  of 
the  United  States  not  to  submit  to  any  interpolation  by  Great  Britain  on 
the  great  International  Code,  but  to  maintain  at  all  hazards  the  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  the  aeaa. 

The  Canadian  revolution  had,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  oauaed  great  agitation  in  the  State  of  New-Ywk.  Persons  under 
British  authority  had  crossed  the  Niagara  river,  destroyed  the  steamboat 
Caroline,  lying  on  tbe.American  aide,  and  deprived  those  on  board  of 
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life.  Some  lime  after,  a  peraon  nanied  McLeod  wbb  arrested  in  tlie 
State  of  New-York  for  his  participation  in  that  outrage.  The  Brilieh 
government  avowed  that  it  approved  of  the  coilduct  of  McLeod,  and  that 
Under  the  law  of  nations  he  was  justified.  An  application  was  made  lo 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New-York,  on  hnbeaa  corpus,  to  discharge  McLeod, 
but  this  was  refused.  In  the  House  of  RepreseDtatires,  Mr.  Pickens,  of 
South  Carolina,  submitted  a  report  oppoEing  the  doctrines  of  the  British 
government.  Mr.  McKeon  sustained  this  report,  and  insisted  that  the 
State  of  New- York  bad  a  right  to  try  McLeod — that  the  Caroline  affair 
involved  the  questions  oflhe  invaeion  of  the  terrilor;  of  NewYork,  the 
burning  oflhe  property,  and  the  murder  of  one  ofher  citizens. 

A  violent  feud  having  arisen  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Clay,  it  was 
flup]}nsed  it  would  induce  many  of  the  Democracy  to  become  supporters 
of  Tyler's  administration. 

Mr,  McKeon,  in  a  severe  review  of  Tyler's  appointments  and  semi- 
whig  recommendations,  denounced  the  policy  of  any  union  with  a  leader 
■elected  by  the  opponents  of  the  Democracy,  and  repudiated  an  alliance 
■ought  to  be  secured  by  the  bestowal  of  official  patronage. 

In  1S42,  the  Democratic  party  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Mr.  McKeon 
as  a  representative  in  Cougreas.  The  election  in  that  year  resulted  in 
favor  of  Hamilton  Fish,  the  Whig  candidate,  and  now  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New-York.  On  retiring  from  Congress,  Mr.  McKeon  im- 
mediately resumed  the  duties  of  his  protession,  and  in  1644  was  active  in 
bis  opposition  to  the  nominal iou  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  tlie  Presidential 
candidate.  The  developments  made  during  the  aesuon  of  Congress  had 
in  his  opinion  fully  disclosed,  that  in  the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain, 
arising  out  of  the  burning  of  the  Caroline,  Mr.  Van  Bureii  exhibited  any- 
thing but  the  proper  American  spirit.  Although  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
nomination  of  General  Cass,  yet  to  that  o{  James  K.  Fulk  he  gave  a 
hearty  suppcHt. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends,  disappointed  in  their  attempts  at  a 
third  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  made  strenuous  but  secret  efforts  to 
defeat  Mr.  Polk.  The  country  sustained  hira,  and  the  Democracy  had 
the  proud  gratification  of  witnessing  a  brilliant  administraiion  founded 
on  the  republican  principles  of  Jefferson.  Wheu  it  became  manifest 
that  territory  must  be  acquired  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends  attempted,  through  the  means  of  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso  and  the  discussion  uf  the  question  of  slavery,  to  embarrass 
the  administration.  Bef(>re  the  concluaion  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  Mr. 
McKeon,  in  an  address  presented  by  him  at  Tammany  Hall,  was  the  first 
to  denounce  the  Wilmot  proviso  as  '  a  firebrand  of  disunion.'     The  course 

Eursued  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  relation  to  it — the  injury  sustained  by  the 
lemocratic  party  in  the  loss  of  their  Presidential  candidates,  Cass  and 
Butler,  the  bad  feelings  engendered  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  threatened  disruption  of  the  Union,  have  shown  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
McKeon  in  early  taking  ground  againsl  the  measure. 

In  1845  Mr.  McKeon  was  selected  by  the  Common  Council  as  the 
District  Attorney  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and  was  triumphantly  elected 
by  the  peiiple  lo  the  same  office  under  the  New  Constitution  of  1647. 
-It  is  an  office,  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  arduous  in  the  Stale.  In 
a  large  city  like  New-York,  a  great  tide  of  crime  is  continually  swelling. 
It  Fequirea  activity  and  energy  in  no  moderate  degree  to  conduct  the 
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affaira  oflhe  oi&ce  of  Public  Proaecalor  with  Buccew.  Mr.  McReon  hu 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  a  fearleMneaa  and  zeal  wbich  can 
never  be  aurpaased,  and  aa  efficiency  and  ability  nhich  have  woo  for  him 
additional  honors  as  a  lawyer  and  an  advocate. 

The  election  of  Mr.  McKean  by  (he  people  was  but  a  retponae  to  the 
frequent  resolulions  of  thanks  offered  h;  the  Grand  Juries  for  bis  fuitb- 
I'nl  services. 

Mr.  McKeon  took  a  prominent  part  in  endeatoring  to  obtain  for  the 
emigrants  arriving  in  our  cily  some  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and 
for  that  purpose  advocated  the  law  which  organized  the  present  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

Aa  an  orator,  Mr.  McKeon  is  forcible  and  eloquent,  warm  and  enlbasi- 
astic  He  is  distinguished  in  action  by  his  energy — in  repose  by  his  bF' 
fabilily.  Courteous  in  hia  mannera,  resolute  in  his  temper,  he  nnitea  the 
energies  of  a  strong  will  with  the  warmer  afiecliona  of  the  heart  The 
great  principle  of  human  freedom  has  been  his  polar  star.  It  has  dis* 
played  itself  at  every  phase  in  bia  life.  It  has  governed  his  conduct  and 
guided  his  actions.  Unaided  by  fortune  or  powerful  friends,  he  has,  bj 
his  own  energy,  won  for  himself  a  distinguished  position  and  exalted 
name 

We  cannot  but  trust,  that  in  the  changes  of  the  limes,  be  is  soon  to  be- 
hold' the  restoration  of  the  government,  in  all  its  departments,  to  the 
hands  of  that  Democracy  wboae  doctrinea  be  bas  always  sustained. 


JJUIES  A.  SebDON,  OF  Tdoihu. 
(CoDclDiledJ  ' 

Wk  have  already  nlladed  to  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Seddon,  in  the  contest 
between  Mesars.  Brack  en  borough  and  Cnbell,  for  the  honor  of  representing 
Florida  in  the  29th  Coagress.  Thede  gGDitemen  were  both  the  perBoual  friends 
of  Mr.  Seddon,  more  particularly  the  occupant  of  the  aeet,  who  was  connected 
with  him  by  family  ties.  So  situated,  Mr.  Seddon  was  called  upon  to 
make  up  hiB  judgment,  solely  upon  the  merits  of  Che  case,  baaed  upon  the 
returns  and  the  Ihws  of  FJoridB,  aa  eppliciible  thei'eto.  This  he  did,  wiA 
bia  Dsusl  high-toned  independence  of  character — regardless  of  psity  consident- 
tions,  or  the  claima  of  friendship.  The  reault  was  a  decision  io  Invor  of  the 
contestiint :  nod  the  pawarful  nrgunient  he  delivered  upon  that  occasion  was 
indispensable,  as  explanatory  of  his  prapoied  vote. 

In  the  laat  number  of  the  Review,  when  treating  of  the  connection  of  Mr. 
Beddon  with  the  canvasa  for  the  30th  end  3 1st  Congresses,  some  expressions  were 
used,  which,  upon  reflection,  might  lead  to  erroneona  impresBions;  we  hate 
therefore  thought  It  right  to  recapitulate  more  nccuraCely.  As  the  last  session 
of  the  S9th  Congress  approaches  its  close,  Mr.  Seddon.  impressed  with  a  strong 
disinclination  to  be  again  a  randtdRte,  and  understanding  that  It  was  the  desire 
agnin  to  put  him  io  Dominntion  addresat<d  to  a  personal  friend  a  letter,  designed 
for  publication,  declining  that  honor,  for  reaaona  growing  out  of  hia  preference 
for  private  life.  This  letter  being  communicated  to  some  oflhe  roost  iu  flue  ntial 
Republicans  of  his  district,  elicited  such  prompt  end  energetic  remonstrance,  as 
induced  it  to  be  withheld.  It  wns  strongly  urged  upon  Mr.  Seddon,  that  bia 
withdrawal  at  that  juncture  would  prove  disastrous,  and  that  he  should  poatpcHW 
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bia   penoDBl  pradiloction*  for  the  sake  of  ths  general  cnaie-     Sntimittiog  to 
tfaeas  repreaentatioDi,  Mr.  Seddon  allowed  his  Dame  aenii)  to  be  pnt  Torwurd. 

Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  manifeBtstioD  of  diiaatisfDction  with  hit 
Congreiiional  coarae;  bnt,  on'the  conirary,  there  wm  BTeiy  reaaon  to  believe 
that  it  had  met  the  geoeral  and  cordial  approTal  of  the  Democracj  uf  the  wo- 
tropolitaa  district  of  v  irginia.  A  very  brief  period,'  faeweter,  before  the  ter* 
tnination  of  the  aesaion,  mere  arone  a  warm  cootroversy,  originntiog  in  the  t- 
tack  made  on  Mr.  Calhoan,  hi  conseqaeDce  of  bis  opposition  to  the  Mexican 
war,  and  in  the  action  which  the  Senate  had  taken,  with  reference  to  the  course 
of  the  editors  of  the  Union,  in  game  pubtlcatioas.  reflecting  on  Ihnt  body.  This 
controversy  gave  rise  to  division  and  distraction  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy 
of  Virginia,  more  eapecially  in  the  district  represented  by  Mr.  S.,  where  the 
•eoior  editor  of  the  Union  had  so  lang  lired,  and  yna  to  favorably  known  ss  the 
former  editor  of  The  Ridtmond  Ingtdrer.  The  intensity  and  bitterneat  of  feel- 
ing which  marked  the  controversy  were  there  greatly  incressed,  through  the 
efTorta  of  many  gentlemen  to  ascribe  opposition  to  the  Mexican  war,  and  bo 
BBBsnlt  on  the  liberty  of  the  mass,  as  the  ends  of  those  whose  views  Qjwii  tbe 
points  in  issue  were  at  variance  with  tbeir  own- 
Hence,  tbe  corDcidence  of  opinion  which  it  was  known  Mr.Seddon  generally 
entertained  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  his  affiliation  with  the  party  of  which  that 
great  statesman  was  the  acknowledged  leader,  caused  Mr.  S.  to  be  viewed,  in 
connection  with  this  controversy,  with  somewhat  of  distrust  and  ssperity  by 
nme  of  the  Democratic  opponents  of  Mr.  Calhonn,  possessing  no  little  in- 
fln«)ce  in  the  district.  Previous  to  the  termination  of  tbe  session,  pnd,  of 
coarse,  while  Mr.  Seddou  was  in  Washington  discharging  bis  repreaentative 
dntiea,  meetings  were  held  in  one  or  two  of  the  coanties  of  the  district,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed,  expressive  of  distrnst,  and  condemnative  of  his  sap- 
posed  opinions  npon  the  paints  of  the  pending  controversy,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  summon  a  noninaCing  conventioD,  with  a  view  to  recommend  some  . 
other  candidate. 

On  bis  return,  witbont  loss  of  time,  Mr.  Seddon  visited  tbe  counties  of  the 
districts  where  meetings  were  yet  to  be  held,  and  addressed  tbe  people  in  full  aud 
candid  explanation  of  his  conrae,  both  on  the  general  political  topics  of  ihe  day,  and 
on  tbe  particular  matter  involved  in  the  unpleasant  coutrorersy  above  referred  to. 
Tbe  result  was,  that  in  every  county  where  lie  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
the  people,  complete  satisfHction  was  given  to  the  great  majority  of  the  pai'ty, 
and  delegates  were  selected,  pledged  to,  orknown  tobe  disposed  for,  his  re-nomi- 
nation. 

Wbeu  tbe  coDTsntion  met,  by  a  very  large  majority — we  believe  by  a  majo- 
rity of  the  delegates  from  every  county  of  the  district,  except  one — he  wns 
re-oominated ;  but  after  that  nomication,  a  resolutinn  wns  offered  by  some  of  the 
disaeutients  reflecting  on  the  course  which  bad  been  pursued  by  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  his  frieods.  Under  tbe  idea  entertained  by  Mr.  Seddon's  friends,  thi^c  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  would  aerve  to  conciliate  the  Inke-warm  to  his  sup- 
port, and  remove  whatever  vestiges  of  disBatisfsction  at  his  nominatioo  might 
be  remaining,  it  had  been  permitted  to  pass.  When  notified  of  his  nomination, 
Mr.  S.  WHS  likewise  incidentally  spprised  of  this  resolution,  and  at  once  de- 
termined that  be  could  not  accept  an  honor  which  hsd  been  nccompnnied  by  an 
Intimation  that  might  possibly  be  construed  into  a  censure  on  Ijis  cuurae,  or  that 
might  diminish  hia  moral  weight.  He  conseqneotly  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
ooDveution,  (yet  in  session.)  ond,  after  acknowledging,  in  appropriate  terms,  the 
kindness  intended  to  have  been  manifested  towards  oimself,  positively  declared 
his  inability  to  accept  a  nomination  which,  after  tbe  adaption  of  ibe  resolution 
In  question,  could  not  fail  to  be  nrged  npon  tbe  pnblic,  as  indicative  of  distrust 
on  the  part  of  the  convention,  to  Che  injnry  of  hia  just  inSnence. 

Mr.  S.  made  nA  appeal  for  the  re-consideration  of  tbe  resolution,  as  wns  er- 
nDeously  stated  in  the  Grst  portion  of  this  sketch;  for  he  did>not  entertain, 
nor  did  he  allow  to  prvvail,  the  idea  that  he  would  accept  the  nomination  after 
ttie  paaeags  of  tbe  resolotioa.  _^ 
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The  activity  of  Mr.  Seddon  u  dm  lut  PreBidsntial  canvan,  rabmd  la  !■ 
the  April  auinber  of  Che  Review,  wu  confined,  in  a  great  nieoanre,  to  the  im- 
portant work  of  reconciling  U)  the  auppoit  of  Gin.  Csu  the  nnmerous  andtalepted 
wuig  of  the  Democracy  of  Virginia,  linown  ai  the  frioDdg  of  Mr.  Calhoao. 
Viewing  the  Nicholsoo  Utter,  ai  it  waa  generally  understood  at  the  Soutfa.  Mr.  S> 
hesitated  not  to  direct  his  inflaence  to  this  warkiiDoeeesMrjCosecare  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  State  in  ila  wonted  channel.  His  eSortg,  and  thoae  of  his  fnenda 
ia  this  direction,  were  crowned  with  triumphaot  succesB — the  Calhoun- in aa 
lalljing  with  great  unaDimity  to  tlie  support  of  the  iiaiDiaeea  of  the  Baltioiora 
Conven^oo. 

In  CKplanatioD  of  the  cireniUBtaticea  connected  with  tbe  cannsa  for  the  pres- 
ent Coogress,  we  would  further  remark,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  S.  waa  broogbt 
forward  in  oppoaitioa  to  hta  oft-repeated  wish.  Indeed,  had  it  been  knowa 
that  in  dospite  of  bis  declared  disinctinHtioD  hia  name  wonld  be  brou^il 
before  the  convention,  there  would  have  been  no  opposition  to  hia  nominatioD. 
Instead  of  expecting  or  desiring  a  nomination.  Mr.  Seddon  waa  not  nufreqaeoEly 
aolicitous  for  the  selection  of  luother,  a  peraonal  friend,  and  a  yonug  geutlv- 
man  of  high  talents  and  great  promise,  and  attending  the  conTantioa,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  urged  eemeatly  on  the  inemben  to  prefer  that  gentleman. 
He,  en  the  other  head,  had  been  with  not  leas  friendly  seat,  desirous  to  OTer- 
come  the  repugnance  of  Mr.  Seddon  to  re-enter  public  life,  and  had  onlj- 
acquiesced  iu  submitting  his  name  to  tbe  convention,  under  the  suppositiou  tbid 
Mr.  SedduD's  knowu  disinclination  would  prove  controlling.      Peculiai 


atances  growing  out  of  the  course  which  had  been — at  the  previous  nominatiDg 
convention  of  the  party — pursued  towards  Mr.  Seddon,  and  the  very  geneiu 
impression  that,  iu  consequence,  he  could  most  efficiently  heal  all  remainiw 
diisatisfnctioo  in  the  par^,  as  is  believed,  controlled  the  convention  to  diaiegara 
the  decliired  wishes  of  Mr.  S  ,  and  to  insist  on  making  him  the  nominee  of  th* 
party.  Between  himself  and  his  friend  there  was  no  other  rivalry  than  a  gene- 
rous emulation  to  prefer  the  cause  of  the  party  to  personal  conaideratiooa,  and 
cansiatently,  therewith,  for  each  to  advance  the  preterment  of  the  other.  To  k 
nomiDBtion,  conferred  in  a  manner  ao  flatteriug,  and  under  circumslancea  •> 
peculiar,  a  high  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Mr.  S.  made  acceptance  impertr 
ti'e.  He  accordingly  relioquisbad  his  preference  for  private  life,  and  entered 
ou  me  canvass  with  stl  the  zeal,  ability,  and  activity  he  could  command.  Tbe 
result,  aa  we  have  before  stated,  was  his  election  i|i  a  district — which,  at  the 
Preaidential  canvass  immediately  preceding,  had  given  a  Whig  majority  of 
more  than  400 — by  a  positive  majority  over  the  totea  of  both  his  distioguiafaed 
opponents  united. 

The  task  of  the  writer  would  be  incorapleCe,  were  he  to  omit  referring  t* 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Seddon,  delivered  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives  of  th* 
United  States,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1847,  in  eoswer  to  remarks  submitted 
by  Mr.  Preston  King,  two  days  before,  when  under  the  subterfiige  of  ■  per- 
sonal explanation  ;  that  person  had  Jeauitically  taken  occasioD  to  make  aa 
abolition  speech,  urging,  among  other  points,  the  exclusive  risht  of  the  North 
to  all  the  Cerritories  that  might  subsequently  be  acquired.  In  this  mastarty 
effort,  Mr,  Seddon  clearly  foretold  the  sectional  eatrangeroent,  which  conid  not 
fail  to  spring  from  the  action  of  the  majority,  in  insisting  upon  carrying  out  any 
such  principle  in  the  future  legislation  of  Congreea.  It  i*  difficult,  indeed,  to 
read  this  eloquent  speech  without  being  struck  with  the  almoet-prnph^ic 
aagacity,  marking  his  anticipatiooe  of  the  result  of  urging  the  proviso,  aa  therein 
proclaimed.  Step  by  step,  be  traced  the  purposes  of  the  spirit  of  aoti-alavaryi 
as  they  have  sioce  been  worked  uat;  and  he  no  less  clearly  foretold  what  waa 
to  be  tbeir  effect  upon  the  people  of  the  Soulhera  States,  in  the  matter  of 
shaking  their  devution  to  the  Union.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  lui 
positions  relative  to  the  rights  of  the  South  therein  assumed,  have  been  at 
closely  adhere^  to  by  the  Southern  membera  of  the  present  Con^la,  as  thoagh 
they  had  been  formally  adopted  after  dne  eonsideralion  and  mutnal  agreeoieat. 
Heaven  avert  the  cabmity  to  which  Mr.  Seddon  aigniboant^,  if  indirectly. 
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paJDted  oat,  h  the  certeia  end  of  tbe  BOpramacy  of  Mr.  King's  view*,  upon 
the  duties  md  powers  of  the  general  goverDtnent,  end  thcwe  sjmpatfaizing  with 
him,  a  disaolatioD  of  the  Union — which,  as  all  Ibougtatful  aoa  patriotic  citizeot 
are  already  aware,  looms  up  ia  tbe  not-far- distant  foture — onlj  to  be  everted 
by  tbe  adiainistrfition  of  tbe  gorernmeat  in  tbe  matter  of  the  rights  and  rival 
ioterests  of  the  North  ud  South,  in  the  spuit  io  which  tbe  GonstitutioD  wn» 
framed. 


THE  DREAM. 


I  BA'W  a  viaion  in  my  aleep,  and  deemed 

A  lovelier  my  mind  could  not  have  dreamed ; 

'Twas  pictnrad  ai  in  Bdoa;  there  were  Sowera,  . 

Glowingin  sylvan  beaoty — amidbowen 
Whoie  very  bloom  did  to  the  air  impart 
Elyaiaa  breathings  !  itealiDg  from  the  heart 

Tho  adormtioa  of  ito  deepest  love  I 

II. 
It  was  the  hour  of  veapen — from  above 
The  atart  were  gleaming  in  their  hallowed  light. 
Throwing  a  ayren  beauty  o'er  the  night : 
Tbe  waters  were  all  traDquil  in  their  rest, 
Near  them  the  dove  was  luaotled  in  her  neat. 

Where  palm  trees  waved  Id  cadence  to  the  sighe 
Of  aephyra  breathing  from  the  geotle  skies. 

III. 

Beneath,  a  fountain  rose  io  tranloD  play. 

Laving  the  lilies  with  its  silver  apray ; 
Whose  moonlit  showers  in  light  murmara  fell 
O'er  ruby  coral,  and  fairy  wreathing  shell. 
Sending  soft  evho  to  tbe  woodland  dell. 

IV. 

Acacias  in  IninriaDcedidunfold 

Their  trelJised  leaves  and  bloom  of  richest  gold. 

Mailing  an  alcove  with  tho  branching  boiigba. 
Wherein  a  oymph.  of  graceful  form  and  air 

In  loveliness  reclined — the  dewy  rose 
In  ample  wreath  bedecked  the  glossy  hair, 

Wbich  o'er  her  snow-white  foreboad  seemed  to  wav< 

And  to  her  mien  an  air  of  sadness  gave, 
Yet  'twas  a  placid  sadness — snch  as  grows 
From  the  mind's  muainga,  not  from  mortal  woes. 
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She  WHS  of  forrn  xtheria) :  ber  facs 
Hnd  less  of  mentn]  thoo  innnortal  grane, 
Rasembling  less,  at  the  sweet  hoor  of  even, 

Tbe  lioeftrneats  of  earth  than  those  of  Heaveo ! 
She  WHS  all  gracefulaeaa  ;  ber  step  so  lighC 
You  iDigfat  have  desmed  aome  spirit  of  tbe  aight 
Had  sought  tbe  aolitode,  on  Doiselew  wing. 
Far  fi-om  iti  azaro  region  wandering  ! 
She  was  all  geatleocss  !  ber  brow  was  fraoght 
Witb  the  creation  of  enamored  tbought; 
Her  lot  waa  woman's  in  her  mildeat  mood. 
Beamiog  with  Lotb'b  moat  aweet  beatitude  I 
Her  voice  like  sainted  music,  wbea  she  prayed. 
Is  hymned  at  eve,  and  on  the  ambient  air, 
A  tone  goca  forth  id  calmest  balinea^ 
From  iips  whose  breath  the  heart's  pure  faitfa  exprssi. 
Untainted  by  the  world's  corroding  aio— 
A  spotleaa  •brine  I  where  virtue  reigned  wiAiD. 

VI. 

Before  ber  Pbidian  form  a  barp  appeared. 
While  ever  a  ad  anon  its  train  was  heard 

Now  sad  nowmirtbful,  as  the  beauteous  maid, 
Her  guiling  art  of  minstrelsy  diaplayed ; 
Oncn  in  liflht  strain,  'twas  thus  sbe  aweotty  aang. 
While  to  her  voice  the  chorda  respooaire  rang : — 

Far,  far  from  the  toilsome  world  I  roam, 
'Mid  the  jasmine  jeavea  of  my  native  boma; 
Though  the  sun's  smilin);  rays  in  tbeir  brigbtneas  I  ae*, 
The  moontwams  are  lovelier  and  aweeter  tn  me. 

The  note  of  the  wood-bird  awakens  tlie  mom, 

In  gentlest  reply  to  the  echoing  bom  ; 

But  the  voice  of  that  bird  is  more  gladsome  when 

The  green  woodlands  are  huahed  tbroa^out  wood  and  glen. 

Tn  the  atlllneas  ot  evening  I  moat  delight, 

When  the  Inke  is  illumed  by  the  stars  at  night; 
When  they  brighlly  shine  out  on  its  bosom  so  fair. 
And  the  flowers  are  kissed  by  tbe  tremulous  air '. 

Oh  !  solitode  there  is  a  region  of  love. 

Whose  aweet  voice  is  whispered  in  bower  and  grove  ; 

In  the  silence  of  thought,  in  the  bliss  of  that  hour, 

Love  breathes  forth  enchanting,  in  the  breath  of  Aacb  flower. 

In  that  hour  of  stillneas  we  wander  fcrth. 
Like  the  spirit  of  morlals  departed  from  earth ; 
Though  the  sun's  amilingraya  in  their  brigbtneas  we  sea. 
The  moonbeams  are  lovelier  nod  sweeter  to  me. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

DcKifTB  the  month  of  April,  the  irnpartsdoiM  of  goods  have  boen  eaormoaaly 
brga  ;  and  as  a  consequsDce,  tha  demnDil  for  money,  for  remittaDca  in  pay- 
ment, ai  wall  aB  Kir  dnties,  hu  bseo  large.  At  the  same  time,  there  hia  bMn 
a  dbpositioD  to  ipecnlate  in  real  eatate,  and  many  seeuTities,  ai  well  as  produce- 
It  is  alwavB  the  casa,  that  on  the  opening  of  the  narlgation,  money  cornea  in 
demand,  for  advasces  on  produce,  aiid  rfbr  holding  it  at  the  leading  points ;  and 
this  year,  this  particularly  has  been  the  case.  Tbns,  cotton,  in  the  middle  of 
Apiil,  was  held  in  New- York  city  to  the  extent  of  123,477  bales,  worth 
$6,000,000,  against  67,035  bales  last  year,  worth  |3,(k)0,000.  Id  the  whole 
United  States,  the  Block  held  reached  589,133  bales,  reqnirine  ^34, 450,000  to 
bold  it.  Most  of  this  capkat  wna  required  of  New- York,  while  apeenlatioa 
and  importation  have  raqaired  large  sums,  the  spring  businesa  has  not  answered 
cxpectBtions  in  bringing  forward  paymeots.  Very  many  apotugies  are  offered 
for  remissness  in  this  particular;  but  the  drain  for  California  is  the  moat  tao- 
gible  and  real.  This  is,  hoffever,  being  alleviated  by  the  continued  cooaiderable 
receipla  of  gold  from  that  region,  in  payment  of  goods  sent  thither.  Much  of 
tfaia,  no  doubt,  fiade  its  way  into  the  localities  whence  the  advencurera  proceeded, 
but  a  eonaiderable  proportion  resta  in  the  bands  of  capitalists.  Very  many  of 
those  who  go  are  Dot  successful  in  getting  mora  than  they  expend  in  the  voyage 


price  of  land  and  the  operations  of  trade  ere  affected  by  the  Dombera  aelling 
oat  farms,  and  collecting  capital  wherewith  to  proceed  to  the  £1  Dorado. 

The  banks  are  full  of  fnoney,  and  many  of  the  old  chartered  institutions,  which 
•re  restricted  by  law  to  a  discount  line  of  twice-aud-a-half  their  capitals,  are  up 
to  that  limit,  and,  while  diacouotiug  their  receipts,  vainly  strive  to  obtain  higher 
rates.  The  large  receipts  of  California  gold  create  a  temporary  demand  for 
money.  Thus,  the  gold,  on  its  arrival,  is  not  money,  but  requires  some  sis 
weeks'  time  and  a  journey  to  Philadelphia  and  back  to  make  it  so.  Neverthe- 
less, its  arrival  imparts  an  impulse  to  speculation,  inclining  people  to  embark  in  ' 
enterprises  which  require  present  means.  It  is  true  that  considerable  sums  are 
daily  coming  into  the  market,  but  very  considerable  sums  also  accumulate  in  the 
independent  treasuiy,  and  very  fortunately  so,  inasmuch  as  this  alone  prevent* 
a  more  rapid  march  towards  inflntion.  Without  the  independent  treasury,  wa 
would  now  have  been  on  the  road  rapidly  to  ruin.  The  following  table  of  ciia- 
toms'  receipts  at  this  port  indicates  the  nature  of  the  import  trade,  the  consider* 
able  revenues  of  the  government,  and  the  demand  for  money  for  the  payment 
of  duties : — 

CUSTOMS,  FORT   OF    NEW-TDKK,  FOK    TBE   IHaEK    MONTHS   KNDIHS    MABCB   31. 


'Kiffofieu. 

J.™«r. 

Fohro^J-. 

Minh. 

T«mL 

1B43,   ... 

.    J548,046  .. 

..    $492,216   -- 

. .    $636,596  . . 

-.  «1,676,858 

1844,   ... 

.   1,852,677  .. 

.,  2,131,926  .. 

..   1,641.140  ,- 

..     6,625,543 

1345,   ... 

.  1,675,251  .. 

..   1,347,634  .. 

..  1,602,303  .. 

..     4,526,068 

1846,   .-. 

.  1,471,884  .. 

..   1,255,651   .. 

..   2.608,734  .. 

. .     4,346,869 

M-Uriff. 

1847,   .-. 

.  1,434,836  .. 

..  1,496.716  .. 

..  1,682,092  .. 

..     4.677.644 

1848,  --. 

.   2,357,317  .. 

..  2,416,497  .. 

..   1.653,003   .. 

..     6,326.817 

1849,  ... 

.   1,911,465... 

..  2.070.447  .. 

.,  8,043,396  .. 

..     6.026,307 

1860,  ... 

.  2,961,076   .. 

..  2,918,780  .. 

. .  2,037,805  . . 

..     7,917,061 

roL.   IXTI.' 

—SO.  CXLIII. 
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The  ftmonnt  coIlsctM]  by  the  goTerament  id  the  firat  qvsrten  of  the  bar 
ysara  of  tbeUrilTof  1842  whs  S16,173.75S;  in  the  Mme  qusrtsn  of  the  four 
yrikre  of  the  present  tariS;  834,846,829,  \tamg  50  per  ceot.  mcreaM  ia  fevor  of 
the  bw  tariflf;  wuA  the  amoaiit  collected  for  the  first  qturtsr  of  1B50  baa  been 
larger  thna  ever  before  collscted  in  that  quRrter  of  the  jear.  It  will  >1»o  be  re- 
membered, that  this  large  reveiiDe  has  not  been  the  effect  of  over- ied porta tioiM, 
inasmuch  u  that  eichaogee  are  now  more  in  farar  of  this  eoontiy  than  at  ibe 
mm*  time  hst  year.  Upder  hU  these  circumstaocea,  it  is  surpriung  thsit  th« 
price  of  money  is  not  higher  than  it  ia.  On  the  contrary,  there  never  w«sk 
season  when  it  was  more  in  supply,  and  with  the  progress  of  the  bnaiiteaa  wiU 
become  more  abundant,  la  New-England,  money  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
mnch  higher  than  in  New- Yorii ;  and  the  result  Is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  tba 
banks  of  Boston  have  increased  their  dividends,  UDtil  they  are  new  Dearly  eqna) 
to  those  of  this  city — the  latter  remaining  stationary.   In  Bostoa,  all  the  dividend 

are  declared— April  and  October.     In  New- York,  there  is  no  « " 

The  fbUowiBg  are  tiie  Boston  dividends  for  four  years : — 

BOSTON    BAKK   DIVIDBNM. 

Irividends, 


1S4e-'4T $18,180.000 $603.000 $630,000 $1,SS3.IWI> 

]S47''48 18.930,000 fiS8,300 709,800 1,361.100 

18«-'49 18,380,000 795,550 736,800 1,468,350 

ie49-'G0 19,730,000 743.050 766,050 1,509,100 

l%e  April  dividend  on  ao  increased  capital  has  risen  fnm  34  per  cent.,  fB 
1847,  to  3.9,  in  1B60.  In  NewiYork,  the  dividends  for  the  present  year  vm 
scmcely  larger  than  those  of  last  year.  The  profits  declared  since  Jannaiy  1, 
have  been  as  follows,  on  twelve  banks : — 


«W-TO«    BAHK    DITIDEHDS. 

DhU«<k. 

This  shows  a  decline;  but  one  of  the  banks — the  Merchants'  Exchange — last 
year,  en  the  exiHration  of  its  charter,  declared  a  final  dividend  of  8  per  cent., 
and  commenced  business  under  the  general  law.  The  North  RTver  Bank  earned 
Its  dhidend  of  4  per  cent. ;  bnt  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  institution,  ijone 
was  declared.  The  comparison  shows  thsU  while  the  uniform  high  rate  af 
money  in  Boston  (where  thrf  rate  of  money  Is  6  per  cent,  by  law)  enabled  tlie 
leading  banks  to  divide  nearly  S  per  cent,  per  aonnm  among  stockholdeia,  the 
tmifonn  low  rate  of  mon^  in  New- York  has  prevented  the  institutiDna  here 
from  earning  a  higher  dividend,  although  the  legnl  limit  of  interest  is  7  per  cimt., 
iDsteai)  of  6  per  cenL  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  demand  for  money  in 
boston  )s  not  soother  indication  of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  that  city,  ander  the 
free-trade  impulse  of  more  numerous  nnd  cheap  modes  of  comnmnication  with 
the  interior.  AH  the  business  of  cbia  country,  which  ia  mainly  agricultural,  de- 
pends upon  the  amauut  of  real  wealth  which  may  be  p'roduced  and  exchanged. 
Thus,  if,  by  railmad  communications,  the  area  of  country  accessible  to  market 
on  equal  terms  ta  doubled,  aud  double  the  number  of  farms  send  forth. their  prt>- 
dncIJoni  to  a  common  centre — Boston — and,  under  more  liberal  exIeroBl  com- 
merce, those  increased  sapplies  meet  with  adequate  demand,  it  fallows,  of  conrsai 
that  the  bosiness  of  the  city  Is  doubled.  Both  the  number  of  customers  said  the 
quanti^  each  purchases  may  be  enhanced.  And  this  propensity  reaches  every 
inditidoal  doing  business,  increasing  the  demand  for  stores,  and  the  profits  of 
^~--  --\,  which  enable  higher  rents  la  be  obtained.    Sometl^ug  like  this  rasnlt 
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ii  BMaifMt  Id  Om  retonw  cf  tfas  HMMer)  propei^  of  ^sw-Twk  nd  BmIh. 
wfUlom: — 

AMMIU*  rBtVKKTT  IK    HBW-TOKK  AH*  BOmR. 

Bmmiw 
BmM.  NiW'Taih.  MiL  at  Sn-YtA. 

IMO #94,i81.6m ♦252,335,515 34.0 

IB45 135,948,700 239,038,318 56.0 

1849 154,108,900 2M,197,U3 68.7 

Thiu.  tb*  ratio  rf  property  in  Boalon  to  tfau  of  New- York,  luu  doubled  io 
«itie  jetra.  Id  the  ume  period,  the  export*  of  &rni  pradnos  in  iBoston  biTa 
iocreiaed  50  per  cent.  It  is  obvioas,  that  tn  muhiply  means  of  commaDicatkia, 
bj-which  aew  ■gricultnra]  reiourcsj  ere  opened,  can  facilitite  faotiDou  bat 
■iigbtly,  unlen  the  genenl  policy  of  the  goTsrnment  ii  Bucfa  h  to  peroit  an  out- 
let ibr  the  rarplai.  Tbia  hu  been  the  ceae  in  the  laat  few  jtmn,  wd  the  reeult 
u,  a  rapid  growth  of  btuioeu,  conaleatlv  demaadioE  mora  cefrital  for  it*  coDdniX. 
In  New- York,  tbe  Erie  Railraed  will  thia year  do  for  New- YorttiisopeiiingDew 
trade  ofcoiiDt^torDarkBt,  what  the  New-EDglaadByatem  has  done  ibr  Boaimi, 
Mtd  wa  look,  in  the  next  ten  yean,  fin-  ■  tnore  rapid  growtfa  of  New-Yorii. 
Bat  ihe  tariff  Iiwb  and  fanoage  laws  want  conaider«ile  modUcatioa.  Tbe 
hat  meotiooed  an  partieiiterly  odiona,  white  the  former  are  still  too  high. 

It  4«  uaaalij  the  caae  that  the  northern  apinaera,  hariBg  commaDd  of  capital, 
lay  in  their  atoeks  of  cotton  for  the  year,  in  the  flret  six  moDths,  say  September 
1  ta  March  1,  becense  that  is  the  period  when  the  bnik  of  the  crop  pressing 
■pon  the  market,  canaes  tbe  prices  to  rale  low ;  but,  if  the  market  opens  high, 
with  prospects  of  a  bll  abroad,  they  put  off  their  porchaaea  notil  the  latter  half 
«ftbeyear.  Now, fbrthreeyeara,  tbe  pricesofcottonin  New- York,  Septem.  1, 
when  tbe  year  begins,  and  March  1 ,  when  it  has  half  gone,  have  been  aa  folktwi : 

MOBILK  AND    ItBW-OBLEAIII   COTTOH. FMCKS   IK  REW-IOaK. 

(Mlnin.  MlddUif.  UMH»t  Fill.  PsDr  Fair. 

«opt,  1847 ,..H    ,111 m  Biai 121  «  131 131  a  14* 

Mar.,  1848,..?    a   71 7|  a    fl} 8}  a    s) 81a  sl 

Bept.,  1848,..5ia   61 6|  a   «| 61a    7| 7 J  a  8| 

Har..  I8»...sja    ei 7     a    7J 7 j  a    S   S]  a  > 

Sspt,)840,..9    ■    sl Slalo! ....I0|all4 llj  a - 

liar.,  1850,.  JU  a  1) Is}  a  isf 13    a  13i 13|  a - 

It  will  be  obserred  .hero,  that  1843  opened  at  hi^b  prices,  with  prospecb,  ef 
B  ^11,  which  took  place,  and  that  aioco  184B  came  in  at  low  prices,  the  market 
has  been  oo  the  rise.  We  will  now  take  a  table  of  the  purcliaaes  of  tbe  speci- 
tnens,  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  a*  follows  ; 

■ALES  COTTOH  TAXBN    BT    THB    DKITTD  STATES  HAXrFACTURBKS. 


Total  year, 428,033 343,240....  440,823 365,063 571,883 

Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  at  the  high  prices  which  rated  in  September, 
1647,  the  raanafactnrera  booght  an  eatraordiDBrily  small  quantity  |  when  the 

Sricea  began  to  fail  under  the  new  crop,  they  increnaed  tbsir  purchaaes.  Id  the 
rst  six  months  of  the  year  ending  March,  1849,  their  purchaaea  wera  larger 
than  for  tbe  second  aix  months,  when  prices  had  risen  under  the  great  consump- 
tion abroad.  This  rise  continaed  uoder  fears  of  that  supply,  anda  continually 
ioerenaing  demand  for  goods.  Thia  demand  faaa,  as  seen  In  Che  talile,  compel- 
led menutacturera  to  continue  the  parchasea  here  ;  and  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing March  1,  they  are  larger  thao  ever,  at  higher  price*.  The  usual  effect«f 
■n  ioereased  pries  in  diminiabing  ceDaumption,  has  not  boAB  esperianoed,  be- 
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easK  the  gaiwral  ability  of  cofuainen  to  poKhue  Iim  increaMd  rn  ■  MDrilv 
ratio-  It  if  to  b«  borne  in  mind,  that  tfaese  iDcreisad  pnrebuM  of  the  Amen- 
can  BpioDera  hare  coutiDaed,  although  the  Eoglish  inaanbctiirerB,  chaDgin^ 
from  CDBTM  to  fioe  jama,  mod  workiog  tbort  tune,  have  tovght  te  dimiDish  cob- 
•amptioti,  and  tfaerebj  affect  pricn.  The  conteqaeace  of  these  DkoTomeats  m, 
that  the  maonfactnre  .of  eoane  ckithi  will  be  permaDentlj  traatferrsd  to  lbs 
United  States.  We  may  now  take  from  Engnah  official  table*,  the  quaotitie* 
rf  cloth  exported  to  the  Uoi ted  States  for  1849,  and  the  Dumbar  of  bale*  bought 
by  Uiuted  States  manafactiinn  for  coirespoodiug  yeais,  'ending  March : 

IMPOKT   AND  COItSDMYTIOn  OT    C<nTO|i    CI.OTH, 


n*ia  jiirdK  Djied  f  irda.  ToIiL  _  _  

1S46 10,640,315... :i3,5Se.509 34,196.734 313.340....  41 1,BBe,00a 

1S47 43,3I>1,179....3I,613,43S... ...74,904,997 443.643....  S32.711,fil>0 

1848,....  18,990,569....  4»,844,57I......fi4,4SS.140 585,003.. ..678,075.600 

1B49 30,056,100....  56,S76, 134 116,733,234 57  4,883....  689,865,600 

As  compared  with  the  last  year  of  the  tariff  of  1643,  the  consnmptiDD  in  tfa* 
United  States  is  65  per  cent,  greater  of  raw  cotton.  At  tlie  rate  curreot  for 
^r  cottoD  in  September,  the  msaufBctarete  hsve  paid  the  plaslers,  this  year, 
903,995,320,  against  tl0,297,200  in  1846.  The  fact  that  they  have  done  this, 
and  maintained  good  dividsiids,  where  there  has  been  judiciouB  managemaot,  ■• 
undeniable  proof  of  the  benefit  of  free  trade  in  promoting  their  ioterest.  Ftw 
trade  has  caused  the  importation  of  92,000.000  more  yards  of  Eoglish  cotton,  in 
exchaoge  for  farm  produce,  and  has,  in  addition  to  that,  caused  a  demand  lor  - 
888,000,000  more  yards  of  Americaa  oottons,  that  is  to  aay,  for  every  yard  free 
trade  imports,  it  demsnds  three  yards  to  be  made  at  borae.  Oa  the  other  haod, 
the  monopoly  pn>l«cti*e  system,  which  [»«ren[a  foreign  trade,  destroys  nlw 
domestio  industry. 

A  short  supply  of  cotton  is  confessedly  an  evil,  as  greatly  to  be  dreaded  in 
England  as  a  short  crop  of  grain,  or  a  detteieney  of  potatoes.  It  is  known  that 
hi  Lancashire  3,000,000  souls  lie  dependent  upon  cotton;  in  Yorkabir*, 
1,400,000 ;  Lanarkshire,  500,000.  In  those  three  districts  4,000,000  souls  an 
■applied  with  sastenance  from  the  slave  stales  of  America.  When  they  are 
short  of  food,  the  whole  world  ofTers  them  a  greater  or  less  supply  on  aooM 
terms ;  but  when  the  supply  of  United  States  cotton  is  short,  there  is  no  r*- 
medy.  As  well  might  they  have  no  food  as  no  employment  to  enable  them  ta 
buy  it.  This  state  of  affairs  has  become  periloDS.  The  increase  of  capital, 
and  the  improvements  in  machinery,  have  brought  England  to  a  position  in  which 
■he  can  work  up  more  cotton  than  is  nown,  and  produce  more  cloth  than  is 
wanted.  The  multt plication  of  mannfactures  in  the  United  Stoles  and  in 
Europe  is  constantly  narrowing  her  markets ;  and  while  her  ability  to  mannfiie- 
ture  is  greeter  than  ever,  there  is  less  demand  for  her  services.  In  this  posi' 
tioQ  the  snpplyof  cotton  threatens  to  be  less  than  Is  actually  required  by  all 
conotries,  leaving  Ea^nd  but  a  small  propor^o  of  what  she  requires  to  oiain- 
tain  her  home  trade. 

The  exports  of  cotton  from  the  Dnlted  States  for  several  years,  from  Sept.  I 
to  March  20,  have  been  as  followa : 

XIPORTS  or  COTTOir  rTCM  TBK  OlflTBS  STATES  FftOM  MPT.  I  TO  APUI.  16. 

1847.  latS.  184*.                   IBM 

To  Great  Britain, 506,566 844,038 781,789 498,783 

"  France 168,482 361,853 166.880. 170.619 

"  North  of  ^nrope 38,338 91,069 77,807 :7,737 

»  Other  lar«gn  port* 59,708 107,763 74,680 49.49S 
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Tbnt,  oftb«  whiJe  amonnt  exported  and  eotuatiMd  at  the  high  priceB  that 
haT«  rated  linco  September,  England  bu  taken  bat  45  per  cent,  sgahut  55  per 
«oDt.  iHBt  year ;  while  our  own  manuftctnret  have  taken  17  per  cent,  more  thaa 
last  year.  A  coaaidorable  proportion  of  the  diminisbed  demand  which  now  ex- 
itta  in  Englaad,  airisea  from  gbort  time,  reluctanllj  adopted  by  the  spinnen  u 
a  meaQB  wbkh  has  often  before  aucceeded  in  breaking  a  BpecDlative  market; 
bat  ■  larger  proportion  is  donbtleM  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  changing  from 
eoarte  to  fine  yaraa — an  operation  which  reducea  the  quantity  of  cotton  required 
to  keep  a  certain  number  of  itptDdlea  In  operaiioti  fnlly  30  per  cent.  The  effect 
ofthisJA.  however,  to  enhance  the  supply  of  finegoods,  and  to  throw  np  entirely 
the  compolrtiou  with  western  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  productian 
of  coarse  goods  and  yarns.  Hence  we  End,  that  while  the  English  production 
of  coarse  goods  is  less,  the  French  and  United  States  maonfacturers  take  more 
cotton  than  erer.  The  amount  in  the  table  taken  by  the  latter  is  only  that  after 
Atlantic  spinners  bonght  at  the  potts,  and  does  uot  embrace  the  increasing  qnaO' 
titles  wrought  up  ia  the  interior.  The  result  may  be  an  over-supply  of  fine 
goods,  and  a  scarcity  of  coarse.  'While  Lancashire  taaa  been  bnlding  back  in  the 
hope  that  the  crop  will  be  2,400,000  bales,  and  therefore  enable  them  to  break 
down  prices,  New-England  has  been  pressing  its  production  in  the  faith  that 
the  crop  wilt  not  reach  3,100,000  bates,  and  that  prices  will  rise  nther  than 
fidl.  It  is  now  BTident,  however,  that  under  the  most  favorable  circnmatances, 
die  high  figure  can  scarcely  be  reached.  The  following  table  shows  the  pro- 
greaa  of  the  receipts  in  the  United  States  since  the  last  week  in  Decemtwr, 
when  they  most  closely  approximated  those  of  last  year : — 

KBCEIPTS   or   COTTON    IN    THZ    DltlTED    STATES    AT    DirrEBEHT    DATIS. 

1347.                    181 B.                  1840.  18sa. 

DecenberSI 636,633....      45«.73T....     759,403....  TM.^Te.. 

Jaoaary  2, 6Q3.Ua....     S3'a,T92....      865,280....  812,345....     atMii 

Janaary  U 753,004....     673,571....  1,063,3S3....  971,077....      9S,3S6 

February  1 832,234..-.     747,361....  1,356,289....  1,216,375,,..   140,414 

rebmaryU, 1,119,280....  1,152,987...,  1,560,336,...  1,388,535....  IBI^H 

March  1 1,343,606....  1,344,408.,..  1,689,586.-..  1,441,172....  928.414 

Apiiltf 1,5'22.961....  1,R334»49....  1,967,934....  1.738.191....  539,793 

Haroh2atoAag.3t,  356,239..-.     513,551....     460,516....  300,000....      — 

'  Totalerop, 1,778,500  2,347,506  3,728,500  2,209,758 

The  falling  off,  accompanied  by  a  continued  rise  in  price,  has  been  regolar 
and  tapid  sinca  Janoat;  came  iu,  and  the  deficit  is  now  so  great,  that  if  the  re- 
ceipts become,  from  now  to  September,  fully  equal  to  those  of  last  year,  ibejr 
witlacarcely  bring  lbs  crop  up  to  3,200,000  bales.  The  chances  are,  attboogh 
it  may  be  the  cue  that  some  of  the  wealthier  planters  are  holding  back,  that 
Xbe  receipta  from  now  to  September  will  not  exceed  those  of  1S47,  or.  In  round 
numbers,  250,000  balea ;  which  would  give  short  of  3,000,000  bales  for  Che  crop. 
Tbe  stock  now  on  hand  here  Ls589,ie3  bales;  an  additional  350,000  bales  would 
make  839,183.  Id  export  and  consumption  last  year  for  these  objeuta,  a  larger 
quantity  was  required ;  coDsequently,  there  would,  at  the  same  rate,  be  a  def  dt, 
leaving  not  a  bag  on  band  with  which  to  commence  the  new  year ;  or,  to  keep 
tile  stock  good,  there  will  beadeficitpf  500,000  bales,  knd  this  in  a  time  of  great 
scarcity  of  goods  on  the  continent,  low  prices  of  food,  and  all  the  elemcntsof  an 
extended  consumption.  The  demand  for  goods  in  the  United  States  is  such  as 
to  sustain  pricee,  end  the  supplies  of  foreign  goods,  partJcularly  French,  are 
•cercB  and  high.  The  home  demnod  iu  western  Europe  is  such  as  to  raise 
prices  considerably  over  those  of  last  fall,  and  the  partners  abroad  of  houses  re- 
port the  imposaibility  of  placing  goods  at  old  prices.  With  the  increasing  sup- 
pllea  of  California  gold  spreading  into  those  districts  which  were  drained  of 
moiiey  for  adventures  and  ooiGts  thither,  the  ability  and*  disposition  to  \mj  aid 
pay  increaae  very  perceptibly. 
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rOLITICAL  XI3CELIABT. 


THEspeeeb  of  the  member  Irom  the  6nt  OhiodUtriet.delii'end  MareblStSa 
the  power  of  Congress  orer  the  territories,  hu  baenjiutlj  cocatdered  as  »ae  «f 
the  moat  masterl;  RrgnnieDls  in  &ror  of  that  DuQ-inteneatioD  policj,  which  Ggk. 
Ca8>  ID  Bsrly  eanociated,  and  which  baa  become  the  aationai  policy.  Th* 
New- York  TrUHine,  with  its  usual  hardy  Deodacitj,  charged  that  the  cooTeit- 
tioD  which  Dominated  Mr.  Dianey,  pledged  ilself  to  support  the  Wilmot  Proriea. 
Hr.  DiSDCf  coDdeeceoded  to  poiot  oat  the  falsehood,  as  if  that  was  neccasarj  id 
relatioTi  to  an;  statement  of  a  print,  the  columns  of  which  are  at  the  cominaDd  «f 
any  deiamer,  at  25  ceots  per  line.  The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Disney  before 
die  conTCDtioti,  was  that  of  "  Doo-interTentioii,"  and  en  that  groand  in  the  can- 
tos*, bo  beat  both  his  whig  and  free-soil  competitors.  True  to  the  principles  oa 
whidi  he  etood  before  the  people  of  this  district,  he.  from  his  place  in  the  Balional 
eDnDcibsiutaiiiedtbedoctriiieofnoa<int«n'entioD,withcoosDnimate ability.  With 
•Ingalar  clearness,  be  draws  the  distioctioo  between  the  right  of  CoDgressorertor- 
ritories  as  properly,  and  the  aasamed  right  of  lesislatiog  for  the  people  who  buy 
that  property,  against  their  consent.  Congress  baa  no  power,  except  by  delega- 
tkiD,  and  the  moTemeot  of  a  people  from  a  state  into  a  territory,  confers  no  bbw 
|>ower.  Mr.  Disney  follows,  wilh  great  preciaioa,  the  coorteof  the  gOTeroiBeal, 
•n  the  admisuon  of  ell  new  states,  since  its  formatioa,  lindieatng  the  awmorj  «f 
Jefierson  from  the  ibul  aspersions  irf'  the  Van  BureDilea.  The  inherent  nghta 
•fan  AmoriCBn  citizen  go  with  bira  into  the  teriitories,  and  be  can  do  more  b« 
deprived  of  them  [ban  in  bis  native  state.  The  whole  ailment  is  a  i  '  ' 
efibrt  to  support  that  oatioiiality  which  tcaitwona  agttaton  would  sb«k«. 


Ths  Okeat  Quutioh. — Although  we  do  not  agree  with  many  of  tbe  pmnla 
contained  in  the  following  tetter  npoD  as  esciting  subject,  frem  a  valued  cori«e- 
poodaot,  we  cheerfully  give  it  place,  aa  wall  for  the  purpose  of  placiDg  tbe  pr»- 
polMoa  it  cootaio*  beforo  nor  teadcte.  aa  to  make  some  romarlis  upon  the  gao- 
enl  aasttmptioo,  that  ahvary,  m  k  exials,  ie  an  e*i).  It  is  nndosbtedly  tbe  cm*, 
Aat  Toiy  many  of  the  eouditiana  of  hnniBDi^  are  held  to  be  evila,  a«d  we  would, 
in  our  tboit-sightedoess.  apply  eur  own  aupposed  reiaedy  ierthwitb.  It  bow- 
arerDotoofreiinently  tunMouttintheiiwcrutable  waysofan  all-wise  Providence, 
tfaat  tbe  tUng  which  we  hold  to  be  un  evil,  ia  slowly  aM  svrely  working  oot  » 
great  and  iDdispenssble  good.  This  applies  s«  well  to  comnoBitie*,  •■  to  md»-> 
vidnala — as  well  to  races  of  men,  as  to  nations — and  while  we  afarink  from  tb* 
•gotiatkalblaipfaemy  of  King  AlfbuBo,  when  bo  asserted  that  bad  bebeenpreaert 
at  the  creation,  he  would  have  saved  die  Almighty  maDy  blunders,  it  becoroee 
w  to  refiact  with  awe  and  reverence  upon  tbe  evident  iaterpeeitien  of  Provi- 
dence, in  bebslfof  the  benighted  Africans,  even  by  an  instrument  appiuvntiy  s* 
hanfau  tbe  slave  trade.  By  its  meant  3,000,000  Cbristiaa  btscks,  adnittodly 
■nparior  io-pbysicat  condition  to  any  predial  class,  in  any  olbar  eiviliaed  natioD, 
were  raited  to  this  condition,  from  one  infinitely  belo#  that  of  any  white  race. 
This  bet  stares  us  broadly  in  the  face.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  tbe  race,  and 
to  tbe  Cbrislian  s  tnost  humiliatiDg  matter  of  reflection,  that  while  all  the  mie- 
■ione  of  all  Christian  conntries  to  the  heathen  have  failed  to  spread  the  gospel  is 
any  perceptible  manner  aiWHig  any  oftbedarfcrsees,  the  slave  trade  has  hrusght 
to  Chritdanity  a  bltck  nation,  as  large  sa  were  the  United  States  when  lh«T 
emerged  IlrMa  the  colonial  slate.  '  Tbia  black  nation,  aa  were  tha  laraeEtas 
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of  oM,  M  in  boDdftge  to  aaothw,  more  fotelligeat,  more  powarhl  and  more  nBa«d; 
and  the  Cbristieo  cannot  doubt  that  the  Mme  power  whicb  permitted  their  tnn*- 
lation  to  tbeaa  ahorei.  will  in  due  time  propBrs  tha  Exodus,  which  may  be  to 
carry  back  to  Africa  that  eivilizBtiori,  ChriitlaDttj',  and  progress,  of  which  no 
apait,  since  the  creation,  bai  ever  yecappeered  upon  that  contioent.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  cue,  that  where  tlie  whil«  race  w  rapidly  advancing  and  dofal- 
oplog  the  fact,  tfaat  no  dark  race  caa  exist  where  it  preieots  iCMR,  except  in 
BubjectioD  to  it,  and,  in  that  cage,  dragging  their  inferior  race  along  with  it  in  ita 
path  of  improremenl,  that  the  Africana  are  being  railed  to  a  point  which  will 
aneble  them  to  make  progreaa  on  their  own  account  od  their  own  nadre  oonti' 
□ent  That  this  point  is  not  yet  reached,  i«  evident,  and  we  are  struck  with 
wonder  in  reflecting  upon  the  fact,  that  at  the  precise  moment  when  a  certain 
ctaas  in  England  began,  from  motives  of  false  philanthropy,  to  agitate  the 
emaocipatioD  or  casting  off  of  the  black  race  from  tbeir  depeodeitce  upon  As 
^hite,  the  latter  began  to  weave  that  web  otcotton,  which  has  bound  them  fast 
to  white  civilisation.  Their  present  condition  may  be  in  some  respects  an  evil, 
but  it  is  indispens^le  at  this  time,  to  their  own  welfare,  and  to  that  of  civilized 
Enrope  and  Ameiica.  Until  cotton  can  be  abundantly  raised  by  free  labor,  emaa- 
cipatioD  cannot  take  place.  The  moment  that  point  ia  reached,  slavery  will 
cease  of  itself,  and  wo  donbt  not  but  thatit  is  the  Gnger  of  Pruvidooce  which 
directs  thi«  neceMitv  to  prevent  the  evil  of  rasli  intermeddling.  The  vahie  of 
black  labor  rises  or  falls  with  cotton  ;  that  is  to  say,  prucisely  as  the  circumstan- 
ces of  sis  million  whites  are  aflected  by  the  supply  or  abaodanco  of  the  material 
of  their  existence,  is  the  importoaee  of  black  labor  felt: — 

Ma.  EoiToa: — After  reading  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  Hon.  Daoiel  Web- 
ster in  Congress,  oa  the  subject  of  slavery,  I  was  led  into  ■  train  of  thought  on 
the  subject,  which  resulted  in  something  like  the  following : 

Cannot  some  modebedevised  to  bring  aboal  the  abolition  of  slavery,  that  will 
meet  the  approbation  of  slave-holders,  and  satisfy  those  who  are  opposed  to 
■lavary  T 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  in  slave  coun- 
tries the  character  of  the  child  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  mother ;  for  instance, 
■f  a  bondwoman  bears  a  child,  that  child  is  a  slave  to  the  owner  of  the  mother ; 
if  a  free  woman  bears  a  child,  that  child  is  born  free,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  father ;  therefore  the  bondwoman  only  can  bear  a  slave  child. 
Now,  if  all  the  femelea  at  or  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  held  in  bondage 
can  be  made  free,  and  all  the  (Aher  female  childreo  that  may  be  subsequently 
bom  of  slave  mothers,  shall  be  made  free  at  their  birth,  the  race  of  stave  mothers 
will  cease  in  about  tweniy  years.  In  order  to  bring  about  this  desirable  result, 
I  vrould  first  observe  that  I  don't  ask  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  in  this  coun- 
try, withont  giving  to  each  slaveholder  a  fair  compansatJoD  for  his  interest  in 
them—that  interest  ia  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  I 
would  not  deprive  them  of  it  without  their  consent ;  but  if  they  can  be  persua- 
ded that  their  interest  will  be  promoted  by  a  plan  that  will  oive  freedom  to  the 
slaves,  I  believe  they  would  readily  accede  to  it.  Let  the  United  Sfstes  Gor- 
ernmeut  tben  pnrchaaeoftheowners.  sta  fair  compensation,  all  the  female  slaves 
DOW  owned  in  the  country,  at  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  let  Congress  also 
pass  a  law  that  all  the  female  slaves  stibaequently  born  shall  be  paid  for  by  tho 
government,  and  be  made  free. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  female  children  are  generally  the  least  val- 
uable portion  of  the  slave  population,  because  the  risk  and  expense  of  raising 
them  before  they  can  earn  their  own  living  is  more  than  they  are  worth  ;  con- 
aequently,  they  can  be  purchased  at  that  age,  at  a  small  price,  comparatively. 
But  how  shall  they  be  paid  for  ?  sud  what  will  you  do  with  them  when  they 
are  made  free  T  In  answer  to  the  first  question— how  shall  they  bo  paid  for  t 
I  would  answer— ie(  Viepfoceed*  ojtht  Public  Lattd*  be  appiopriated  to  pay  for 
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tbem.  The  first  pnrcbuer  will  be  the  only  ooe  that  wiQ  require  s  -IsTge  paf- 
meot,  uid  that  ceu  easily  be  proTided  for. 

If,  as  we  believe,  a  large  porcioD  of  the  ilsTsholden  are  deiirons  of  dieponng  ef 
the  alaVBe— if  it  CUD  be  done  without  low  to  them  and  with  benefit  to  the  alavee — 
let  a  proposition  ba  made  to  ^lero  by  the  govemmenti  to  purchase  ail  the  lenialv 
slaves  st  Had  under  sixteen  years  of  ag9,  and  it  wilt  tie  aeon  by  the  followiog 
■tatement,  chat  they  can  easily  be.  paid  for  ottt  of  the  j>roceeda  of  the  PubUc 
Lands.  By  the  last  United  States  census,  the  number  of  slaves  io  the  United 
Elates  was  a  little  short  of  three  miUiooB,  and  by  a  ceDsua  recsDtly  taken  ht 
Massschnsetla,  it  was  found,  that  of  every  one  thoosand  inhabiUints,  there  wera 
three  biiadrad  and  twenty-fire  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under;  if,  therefore, 
the  same  n^  will  apply  to  the  slave  po pal ation,  the  wboie  number  of  slBves,at 
and  under  that  age  in  the  United  States,  will  be  about  one  millioa  ;  if  w» 
Buppoae  that  one  half  of  the  number  are  females,  than  we  have  lire  hundred 
thoDsand  female  slaves  iu  the  country,  at  and  under  slKteen  years  of  aga. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  nature  of  this  species  of  property,  but  as  the  are- 
rage  age  of  the  half  million  wilt  be  only  eight  years,  I  suppose  [hey  may  b» 
purchased,  on  aa  average,  for  fifly  dollars  each ;  at  that  rate,  the  cost  rf  tb» 
half  million  would  be  S^5,000,000;  say  twenty-five  millions  of  doHera. 

By  the  Land  Coramissiocer's  Report  for  the  year  184S,  it  appears  that  th* 
gross  amount  of  sales  of  land  for  the  13  years  previous,  say  from  1833  to  184& 
was  S84,@05,46G,  sey  eigbty-foor  million  six  hundred  and  five  thousand  fonr 
hundred  and  aixty-aix  dollars;  which  would  giveas  the  aalea  of  each  year,  S6,50B,- 
000,  say  six  million  five  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars;  this,  however,  ia 
more  than  the  average  for  the  coming  years ;  but  I  suppose  we  may  calculate 
with  safety  on  $2,500,000,  say  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ao- 
nnally,  and  at  that  rate,  the  sales  for  ten  years  would  pay  for  all  the  slaves  ia 
the  country,  at  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  if  the  government  issue  their 
■crip  for  the  whole  amonnt.  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  af- 
ter ten  years  the  receipts  for  the  sales  of  Public  Lands  will  pay  for  it.  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  the  price  named  as  valne  of  the  slaves  is  below  thoir 
worth ;  very  well,  if  it  is  so,  increase  it  if  you  please,  to  one  hundred  doltara 
each,  you  will  than  require  fifty  millions  of  dolbirs  instead  of  twenty -fire  millions; 
you  have  only  to  proloog  the  time  of  payment  to  twenty  years  instead  of  ten, 
and  the  sales  of  the  Pnblic  Lands  will  meet  it.  After  the  first  payment  ia 
made,  the  subsenuent  payments  will  be  but  small.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
whole  number  oi  female  alares,  at  and  under  sixteen  ^ears  of  age,  is  half  a  mil- 
lion,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  one-sixteenth  part  of  that  number  is  that  of 
the  aonnsl  births,  which  will  give  31,250,  say  thirty-one  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  as  the  number  bom  in  each  year ;  bat  as  the  number  will  gradually  da- 
crease,  it  may  safely  be  calculated,  that  the  amount  of  money  reauired  every 
subsequent  year  after  the  first,  will  be  reduced  ten  per  cent.,  and  tnat  twenty 
years  will  be  sufficient  time  to  liquidate  the  whole  amount. 

But  will  the  slaveholders  consent  to  this  1  They  will,  if  they  believe  it  will 
be  for  their  interest,  and  that,  I  thiok,  can  be  clearly  shown  ;  but  I  would  not 
touch  them,  nnless  the  owners  gave  their  free  consent. 

If  we  can  believe  the  acconnta  that  daily  reach  us  from  the  South  and  West, 
there  are  now  at  least  fire  slave  states  that  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  abolitioa 
of  slaveiy  in  their  states ;  and  they  would  probably  eive  their  immediate  aanc- 
tion  to  the  measnres  -,  others  would  soon  follow,  and  it  the  arrBngnment  cnnld  be 
brought  about  under  the  new  ad  ministration,  what  a  glorious  result  it  would  be 
for  the  country  and  the  world.  It  would  produce  two  very  desirable  results ;  it 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  country,  knd  pot  to 
rest  for  a  long  time,  the  mooted  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  public  lauds  and 
inm:eeds  thereof. 

But  what  shall  be  done  with  the  slaves  after  they  are  made  free  ? 

They  should  be  properly  tak  en  care  of,  either  by  being  left  with  their  motben. 
or  by  the  present  owners,  who  may  retain  them  as  hired  servants,  if  th«y 
pleuo,  or  deaire  it,  or  ibey  may  be  placed  in  other  families,  as  aervanta,  aori  re- 
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eeWe  wages,  ftccordiBg  ta  thnir  aga  and  ability,  until  tbey  HiriTe  at  a  initable 

g'fi  to  take  care  of  themBelTea,  sod  thentaaTe  them  plicMQiider  tbeeare  of  the 
oIonizattoD  Society,  to  be  sent  from  time  tu  time  to  Liberia,  there  to  build  ap 
■  free  country,  and  become  citieeaaof  a  republic  ;  or  a  portioD  of  them  maj  re- 
meiD  ia  tbia  country,  sod  become  hired  •ertBOti  in  familiet. 

We  are  aware  that  some  penooa  at  tbe  Nortb  will  oot  allow  that  slaves  are 
property,  and  will  not  recognize  any  right  la  the  South  to  view  them  ae  soch  ; 
and  thHrefore,  will  Dot  consent  to  pay  for  them  if  they  are  made  free ;  but  ia 
that  good  policy  T  is  it  jostice  T  The  taws  of  the  gtareholding  slates  make 
riaves  Bs  much  property,  as  the  laws  of  the  northern  states  make  ships  or 
factories  property ;  and  the  holders  are  as  much  entitled  to  pay  fortliem,  if  yon 
make  them  free,  as  the  people  of  the  North  would  be  Id  be  paid  for  their  ships 
if  t^e  gOTemment  requited  them  in  any  emergency.  How  do  the  people  at  the 
North  bold  their  land  or  their  bousea.  except  by  law  T  Repeal  all  these  lawa 
wbicb  give  an  individnal  a  right  to  his  farm,  or  his  honse,  and  whst  claim  will 
he  have  to  them  ?  A.,  may  say  he  purchased  of  B.,  end  paid  him  for  it,  an3 
therefore  it  is  hb ;  but  how  came  B.  to  own  it ;  he  only  held  it  by  law,  and  if 
tiielaw  is  abrogated,  be  had  no  title  to  it.  The  laws  of  each  state  roust  be  re- 
spected, or  00  man's  property  is  secared  to  him.  What  was  the  practice  widi 
the  British  goTemment  when  they  abolished  slavery  in  their  colonies  T  Did 
they  presumfe  to  deprive  the  bulders  of  alaves  of  their  property,  without  some 
'  remuneration  t  No;  they  made  liberal  appropriations  to  re-imbDrse  the  holders, 
■od  if  not  to  the  full  value,  they  paid  the  owners  a  satisfactory  compensation, 
and  BO  oDgbt  we  to  do,  if  we  ever  expect  to  be  rid  of  this  great  tivil.  Let  the 
North,  then,  come  forward  io  the  spirit  of  compromise ;  say  to  the  South  we 
are  dcsirons  of  being  relieved  of  this  system  of  slavery ;  we  want  to  be  rid  for- 
ever of  this  institution,  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  our^ace  end  harmony ; 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  yield  to  the  North  withoat  making  you  a  fuir  compensa- 
tion ;  but  we  entreat  you  to  meet  os  od  fair  and  eqniuble  terms,  aod  banish 
forever  from  our  couutry  this  momeotons  evil.  NofttB. 


Among  the  most  frraiifylag  instances  of  the  re-action  of  the  North  against  the 
infamy  of  the  Van  Bureo-Seward  treason,  is  to  be  fbond  the  resolutions  of  tbe 
Hichigna  Legislature,  rescinding  their  mstructious  to  Gen.  Cess  Inst  year,  by  % 
vote  of  24  to  30.  In  oar  January  number  we  expressed  our  coofideDce  that  this 
would  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  elections  in  that  state.  We 
copy  the  resolutions  which  reflect  so  nobly  upon  the  course  of  General  Cbss  : — 

And  be  it  furiher  re$olved.  That  we  view  with  feelings  of  deep  aatislaction  and  pride, 
the  patriotic  eSbrtii  of  utir  own  diitinguiaheil  tla\astiua,  Lewis  Casa,  to  preserve  ibo 
peace,  harmony,  atabilitj.  and  Union  of  (he  Slates,  as  giving  an  nndaniablo  aHarance 
that  Michigaa  vrill  not  be  fonnd,  under  any  circumslancea,  or  in  the  leut  degree,  ac- 
ceaaory  to  lbs  poastble  diamemherment  of  the  Union — that  alin  will,  in  the  emphstio 
langnage  of  Oeoeral  Caaii  "cling  to  the Conatitation,  sa  the  mariner clloga  to  tbe  last 
plank  vrbennigbt  and  the  tempeat  bare  closed  aroaod  faim." 

As  went  the  elections  of  Michigan,  so  have  gone  ihose  of  New- York,  Ohio 
CoDne<;ticut,  and  New- Hampshire.  In  this  State  the  eleotiens  were  for  Sn- 
perrisors,  and  the  resnlts  are  as  follows  in  39  cooiittee  :— 


Whig 289 317 65 

This  shows  a  pretty  severe  rehnko  to  Free  Soil  Wliiggery.  In  Ohio,  the 
elections  of  Delegates  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  resulted  in  the 
(lection  of  58  Democrats,  43  Whigs,  and  T  Free  Soilers,  being  a  tborougb  repu- 
diation of  Giddings,  Root,  Chase  ac  Co.  In  New- Hampshire,  which  has  been 
and  is  grossly  misrepresented  by  Hale  in  the  Seoate,  the  election  for  Uoveruor 
■dmioisters  a  strong  rebuke  to  that  demagogne.  The  result  has  been  a*  follows  t 


.C'.oogic 


WUl  lan.  DMma.  litriM». 

30.107 30.818 711 

Whig* 18,754 IS.SaO 174 

FraeSolleri 7,262. 6,843 419 

But,  perhaps,  the  roost  pleneiDg  result,  becBiis«  tbe  most  distinctlf  niark«d  in 
relation  to  Vaa  Bureniam,  is  tbat  in  Coniiecticut.  When  tbe  CoDventioDa  niBt 
to  nomiDdte  Stale  Officers,  that  of  ihe  Whigs  had  not  fullj  eacaped  from  tbm 
delusion  that  the  whole  conntry  waa  agog  for  Free  Soiliam.  aod  consequ 011117 
the]'  repeated,  thoogh  rather  faintly,  a  declaration  involving  the  principle  of  tfaa 
Wilmot  Provtao.  The  resolutioas  of  rhe  Democratic  Coorention,  on  the  olfa^ 
band,  were  entirely  silent  on  the  aubject  of  Slavery.  This  the  CoDTeotioa 
treated  with  ihe  contempt  it  merited,  but  commended  the  Sab-Treasury,  th* 
present  Tariff,  &c.  When  the  resolution  hnd  been  read,  Mr.  Horey,  of  Nor- 
wich, offered  additional  resolutions,  embodying  the  [irinciple  of  the  WilnMt  Pro- 
viso, and  cnlling  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Bistrict  of  Columbia.  Tfaoee 
Bopplemeotary  resolmioDS  were  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  16S  to  47.  Tbe 
original  resolutions  weie  tfaeo  ouaDiniously  adopted.  Mr.  Childs  therenpoa 
offered  the  following : — 

Rtiolved,  That  ths  resolatioiw  b  relation  to  Blavety,  paved  b;  the  liM  Logidatiira 
be  approved  by  tbii  Caavenlioa. 

This  resolution  was  likewise  bid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  ISI  to  37,  not- 
withstanding tbat  John  Van  Bnren  addressed,  nnder  date  of  Jan.  99, 1S50, 
an  incendiary  letter  to  that  Convention,  from  which  we  extract  aoiDe  paaaagea  : 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  those  who  de«re  to  aee  slavery  prohibited 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  abolished  by  the  general  government 
wherever  it  has  the  power,  were  more  ui-gently  called  npoD  to  speak  and  act 
with  energy  and  decisioa.  •  •  •  'fhe  course  of  Gen.  Cess,  at  the  aaniM 
time,  while  it  is  in  conformity  witb  his  declarations  during  tbe  late  canvass,  leavea 
us  nothing  to  Lope  from  him,  or  those  who  now  sustain  him.  •  •  •  Tbo 
alave  power  is  ever  active,  united  and  faithful  to  itself.  Inaction  by  those  who 
have  the  power  to  determine  this  qu^tion  on  the  aide  of  freedom,  is,  in  truth,  a 
surrender  of  our  territories  to  slavery,  and  the  official  power  of  the  government 
to  its  advocates. 

"  Under  such  circurostaoces,  a  deep  responsibili^  devolves  upon  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery.  They  should,  first  of  alt,  be  troe  to  thoir  principles,  their  or- 
ganization, end  their  candidates.  Thev  should  hold  their  representatives  to  « 
Heid  responsibility,  and  dismiss  them  if  they  falter  or  betray  tueir  trusts.  *  ' 
iTiey  should  Bcout  the  compromise  with  slavery,  which  this  violence  is  intended 
to  aecnre,  and  bold  up  to  the  just  indignation  of  his  constitnents,  any  represen- 
tative ftho  directly  or  iadirectly  assents  to  it.  •  *  "  " 
"  1  au  truly  yours, 

"J.  VAN  BUBEN. 

"  To  C.  W.  FHILI.EO,  Esq.,  Chairman  State  Cent.  Committee." 

In  this  position  the  parties  went  into  the  canvass  with  the  following  reanlti : 


lew.  issa 

Detnocralic 25,106 29,033 3,916 

Whig 27,800 as.209 2,409 

Free  Sail 35,200 2,877 643 

Free  Soilism  has  fallen  beck  to  its  old  abolition  vote,  and  the  new  Legishtnre 
are  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator,  iu  place  of  R.  S.  Baldwin,  Whig. 

As  an  instance  of  the  unblashing  in&roy  of  tho  Naw-lTorli  Tribnne,  that 
paper  slated  in  its  first  leader,  April  4,  that — 

"  The  Democrslic  doctrine  of  Nonrlntervention,  will  have  received  a  lift  from  the 
fcault  of  the  Ooaneo^cut  electioo,  though  in  truth  (be  Wbiga  are  beaten  then  bsiaoM 
tbej  were  accused  and  snipecled  of  nM  rt^'vli'^g  bit  by  the  Proviso." 
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Jntt  68  liaes  farther  down,  in  tfae  mdmi  cotnmti,  the  aame  editor  states — 
"  The  iriitmpb  of  LoaHFocoiun  in  Conoaclical  ia  a  nun  victor;,  mud  iU  price  ii  ■  re- 
peal of  all  ImpeduDeoti  u>  free  drinkiDg." 

This  anme  rabid  disonioDist,  after  tbe  rebukes  adnimiBterod  by  the  people  ■! 
tbe  electiocia,  iibai»doDed  the  Free  Soil  prhicipleR,  and  giiAS  ns  its  precise  raln« 
in  dallars  and  centM.  It  will  be  remembered  tbal  815,00(1,000  was  mentioned 
in  CoDgTBss  BB  B  remnDeratioD  to  Texas  for  that  portion  of  ber  territorj  which 
is  claimed  for  New-Mexico.  Hear  now  what  thie  immacuhite  prioctple-lo-lhe- 
death  Free  Sailer  has  upon  the  subject  : — 

"  Bui  a^ia:  V/a  are  prepared  tonacriSce  macblo  rescue  Nev-Hexieo  from  tha  peril 
or  ibe  fear  of  Texan  iiutyaaarinii,  but  not  lea  much.  If.  we  waive  the  Proviio  la  itns 
end,  that  should  suffice.  To  call  on  us  to  buy  of  Texas  beside,  by  giving  her  savenl 
miltioDS  ofdollaia  fur  ber  prepuslerons  cIbIid.  is  not  fair.  If  we  pay  bar  off,  ore  ought 
not  to  be  asked  to  naive  tbe  Proviso.  (fKtKaitttktFr<mte,vtttto%tdiutltiuktdl9 
hun  off  Ttxai.     The  odds  muBt  not  be  all  agaiust  us." 

Whit  is  meant  hj  snbjngitioD  to  Texas,  ia  probabl  j  etnbrscing  that  conntrj 
in  the  pransionsofthe  treat;  of  annexation.  Now  to  save  915,000,000,  this  con- 
science-con  sticutianalist  is  willing  to  naive  all  question  of  the  "  pro*iHO"  in  all 
the  new  territory.  Tbe  great  principles  of  "  anti-alaTory  extension,"  "  bumao 
freedom,"  "  law  of  God,"  "  coDseienue-goTernment,"  and  all  attached  thereto, 
is  worth  just  815,000,000  lawful  tnouey,  shin-plasters  included. 

Tbe  Connecticut  and  New -Hampshire  Legislature*  now  stand,  as  compared 
with  other  States,  as  follows  : — 


LSOlSLaTDRIS    VISVLTIirS    TWOU    tATI    ■t.lOtlORl. 


W.    F^.    Dam.       TduL        W.       F.S.     Dun.     TotsL 

New-ITsmpshire..  86.,  — ...201 287 1 — 19 13 

Connecticut 102..  8..  .112 SSJ S 1 14 El.... 

Mame 63..—,..  88...,  151....  II....— .. 

Mbj«. 17ft..—..,  65....235....27....— .. 

New-York 83,.—...  65.,.. 188....  17..,,— .. 

New-Jerssy. 33..—...  29,...  58 10.,..—.. 

Maryland 47..—...  35.,..  82...,  H....—,. 

Pennsylvania 5T..— ...  TB....IS3..,.I6,...— -. 

Georgia «1..— ...  67 128,., .24, ...—.. 

Ohio 29..  5...  38....  78,,-. IT....   1.. 

Micbigsn 24. .->...  42....  68.-..  6....—.. 

Illinois 22.. 14...  58... .94....     T....   B.. 

luliao*. 42..—.,.  58.,..100.-..2I-...— .. 


U.  8.  CongteBs...lOa.,IO.,.109,...327....S4,.,.  S,,..34....60....     — 10 

In  Conneolirnt  last  year  the  Whigs  had  108  in  the  House,  and  13  in  the 
"       "         '     "  "    "  '  ■     ,  the  Democratic  gain  is  52  in  the  Hoose  o*ew 

NEW-HAiiraBiRK  CoirsTiTUTioH. — The  vote  on  the  reviskin  of  tbe  Coosti- 
tntion,  to  abolish  property  qaalifieations  for  office,  aod  the  election  of  all  officers 
by  the  people,  from  194  towns,  stands  25,383  for,  to  3,421  against, 

GEoaaiA  Ann  tkk  Kashtillb  ConvEHTion. — Delegates  to  the  Nashville 
CoDveotion  have  been  sppointed  in  the  following  ConKressioDal  districts,  viz. ! — 
1st.  Ex-Goveroor  George  Mscroup,  (dem.^  and  James  Hamilton  Cooper, , 
(whig,)  with  Mr.  W.  C.  Daniell  and  F.  8.  Bartow,  as  their  respective  alter- 
nates. 4th.  Hon.Edward  Y.  Hill,  (wbi):,)andObadlabWarDer,(dein.)  5Ui. 
Simpson  Foucbe,  (dem.,)  and  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller,  (whig.} 

AaKARSAS  AHD  TBE  NASHriLi.E  CoN vEHTiD.i. — A  meeting  has  been  held 
at  Van  Buren,  and  tbe  following  persons  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  Nash- 
ville Convention,  via. :— Eli  Bell,  Geo.  W.  Clarke,  S.  M.  Rutherford,  ]«ba 
B^ia,  Jesae  Tonwr,  B.  T.  ButkI,  N.  A.  Fryer,  and  F.  O.  Ake.  r 


Notictt  of  Hob  Boott.  i^V* 


NOTICES    OF    NEW   BOOKS. 

Tbe  WaRKi  OF  WMBiMamK  Ihtiko — MiDOKCT  AND  HI!  SucousoM.    Bj  WtMug- 

ton  Irving,     a  td1«.    George  P.  Putnam,  1S5  Broadway. 

Tbi  Sd  toIdidb  of  Mabomet,  compleling  tba  work,  roriDi  the  13th  TDlnme  of  tba 
baamifal  (luiilard  edidan  of  Mr.  IrviriR'a  works.  '  Tb  (be  life  uf  Mabomet,  tbfl  singolst 
riis  or  tbe  Moalam  failh.  taking  gtrong  bold  of  Gbt^  Bad  eothiuiaiiic  aatnret,  na>  powoi- 
Tullir  deliaeated.  lu  the  preieot  volurna  the  reader  ia  carried  along  in  that  fall  tido  of 
conqneat  whieb,  after  the  dmtb  of  the  founder  of  tbe  tailb,  was  panned  with  mch 
utonuhiog  aucceues  nnder  ihoae  gallant  leaden  wbo  had  folloned  the  atandtrd  of 
the  prophet.  The  period  embraced  in  from  the  death  of  Mshomet  (S33)  to  the  iavs- 
sioa  of  Spain  (710;)  in  which  period  of  ninety  yean  the  MoBlema  bad  extended  their 
empire  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  Spain.  The;  awept  out  all  the 
haughty  dynaatiei  of  the  Bait,  and  enaarad  the  trinmph  of  the  crracent.  Tbeir  pro- 
greu  ia  marled  with  that  daring  chivalry  and  aplendor  of  iodiridoal  acbieveoieat 
which  lends  aooh  a  poetic  Inilre  to  Eaalern  lalei,  and  which  waa  bolb  a  caoae  and  a 
conaequeDca  of  the  fanatic  eDthoAaam  which  wai  irratialitile.  It  ia  one  of  the  ouM 
attractire  booka  of  tbe  aaMoa. 

QiffaHiiroa  ntox  thk  Foi-rs.  for  Home  and  School.  Belscled  by  tbs  antfaor  of 
"Theory  of  Teaching,"  be.,  &c.  A  new  adiiion,  enlarged.  Boaum:  Williara 
Oroeby  &  H.  P.  Nicboli,  and  8.  G.  Bimpkiaa, 

This  ia  a  very  beanliful  collecdan  of  the  choice  prodactiona  of  Eneliah  and  Amencaa 
ttandard  antkara.  Tbey  are  not  "  elegaot  sitracta."  which  create  diataata  frvm  thair 
fragmenlary  character,  but  each  piece  ii  complete  in  itaalf;  the  whole  pretentiaK  ai 
admirable  an  array  of  mor^  and  naliiral  beaut;  at  any  tangiuge  can  aCTord.  Hew 
necesaary,  in  the  rarmation  of  a  correct  taate,  it  ia  to  familiarize  the  yoang  mind  with 
tbe  fiueat  prodactiona  of  lbs  mind,  ololbed  in  the  moit attractive  manner,  every  teacher 
iaawara;  and  the  Tolnme  uowoBervd,  besnliruLly  boond,  ia  peculiaHy  adapted  to  that 
end. 

Atbeiim  ahorq  nil  Fkotli.    By  Alphonaa  de  Lamartiiie.    Phillipa,  6amp«jn  &.  Co., 

110  WaahiagtoH-atreel,  Boaton. 

Throngh  tbe  past  year.  M.  de  l4amartine  baa  pnbliabed  a  molllhly  joaraal,  called  Tb» 
People'*  Counaellor,  "  Le  ContaUer  dit  Pevpte."  Each  Qambetoftbii  journal  cowaiBa 
•n  Ga»v,  by  him,  on  aome  apeciGc  aubject,  of  preadng  interart  to  the  French  peo]^ — 
generally,  some  poti^cat  aabiect. 

As  a  companion  to  one  of  tbrae  namben,  be  pobliahed  ti»  Eaa^  which  ia  here 
translated.  It  endeavori  to  cooDleract  that  tesdencT  to  disbelief  in  the  ezisteaca  of  a 
Gupreme  Beine,  which,  itia  asserted  by  the  ehurchmen,  is  the  precarsor  to  bamaa 
slavery.  Wa  find  man  always  in  a  atate  of  beatbeniaa ;  aim  in  a  state  of  atgect  politi- 
cal slaverr  i'  and  it  is  claimed  for  the  cbarch,  tbat  how  much  soever  she  may  have 
tframiized  in  her  own  way,  tbat  she  has  uniformly  asucted  the  rishts  of  tbe  sotgcet 
*gBin«t  the  power  of  rnlsrs,  boldin"  the  latter  reaponsHiio  for  their  abuse  of  power.  M. 
Laraarline's  views  are  deserving  oronnsideratlon  ;  but  tbe  egotism  of  bis  sljla  is  nets 
diataatefnl  than  ia  the  quaintnesi  of  Mr.  Cariyle'a. 

Taa  Chukos  aiii>  tbb  Wori.d.  A  Laoture  delivered  Tor  the  Benefit  of  St.  JoliA 
Orphan  Asylum,  Fbiladelpbia.  By  the  Bight  Rev.  John  Hagbea,  D.  D.,  Biabop  of 
New-forti.    Edward  Dunigan,  115  Fulton«treet. 

Biahop  Hnghes  is  certainly  oos  of  Ihe  roost  powerfal  intellscia  of  tbe  preamt  da<r, 
and  bii  prodaclions  have  a  charm  whisb  atlaobes  to  few  of  the  emanatioQaorihepQlpil 
at  the  preaeol  day.  Tba  present  leclure  treats  of  tbe  iuSaeooe  of  the  Church  in  oma- 
'lioratiug  tbe  polilical  couditioo  of  the  manners  of  all  people;  aaserting.  that  the  Cboith 
has  bemi  uniformly  on  the  side  of  real  jemooracy,  io  oppoailloa  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  right  of  kings,  na  taught  by  the  Anglican  Church.  The  latter  hold,  that  powff 
cornea  from  God  directly  to  the  rnlar ;  the  Chorch,  that  power  comea  from  God  to  tbs 
people,  who  delezate  it  to  the  ruler.  In  relation  to  the  reaciion  at  present  apparent 
m  Biirope,  the  Bishop  stales  aunrions  &ct  viz.,  thntlhe  Charch  haa  alone  l>een  emanci- 
patsd  by  the  Revolation  of  1B4S.  Thua,  a  biahop  in  the  Soropean  coontries  cootd  not 
evrreapond  with  the  Pope,  witboat  aeudioa  bis  letter  throngh  the  mintiler,  wbu  claiaed 
tba  right  to  open,  road,  and  B^pieaa  it,  if  lie  ploaasd.   The  biaha{|a  ware 
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Kma  Biiri'a  DkOaHTls: 

b^  Theodore  Hutin.    William  Cmby  &  H.  F.  Nichob,  Boaton. 

Thii  iterliDE  play  vu,  it  tppcan,  tramlated  for  the  Englith  alage  ;  the  part  of  To- 
Isnthe  (one  of  Ibe  moat  eiqauits  creations  of  modem  poetrj)  being  adapted  to  the 

¥raiua  of  Mitt  Helen  Fancit.   It  baa  ■nbteqnentl^  met  nTib  great  iDcceaa  at  the  Btnod 
heatre.    It  ii  DOvr,  in  a  nmt  bdcI  beaalifol  edilloD,  preaenled  to  the  American  poblio 
by  Heaan.  Croabj  &  Nicbola,  Boatoo. 

Tbi  GkLLiBT  o>  Iu.DtT«iai;i  ABiRiaina  ;  ooataitrin^  tba  Portraila  and  Bio^pbioal 
Sketohea  of  TweDty-foar  of  tfae  moat  Eminent  Citicana  of  the  Republic,  aince  the 
Death  of  Waabington.  Dagaeireot^pea  b;  Brady.  ED^vad  hj  D'ATignon.  Edited 
\>j  Ohorlea  Edwud  Leitar.     Biwl/'a  Gilleiy,  SOS  Broadway. 

The  2d  and  3d  aumbera  of  tbii  immenie  nadonal  work  have  made  their  appearance, 
and  very  Dpnwii  to  the  crisia  in  nedoaat  affaira  ;  tbefoncer  conaiala  of  a  moit  inimitable 
portnit  of  Joim  C.  Calhoun,  and  tfae  latter  of  Daniel  TFebaler,  wjtb  aketcbea  of  each. 
Tbe  likeiMaa  a  eiceediagly  fine,  and  eiecoted  in  the  beat  manner.  Tbe  whole  ia  to 
be  eompletsd  dnrine  the  year,  in  twenty-foDr  nnmbsra,  containing  tbs  portrait  and  bi' 
ogTspbical  akelch  ofoor  "  Illuatriona  Americana,"  under  the  editorabip  of  C.  Bdwardi 
Leater,  Etq.  The  portraita  arBengraiod  by  D'Arlgnon.  who  ia  wtlbout  d  rival  in  bia 
anperb  atjle,  Irom  a  aeries  of  very  large  and  eiquiallely  ezecated  dB^oerreatypea,  by 
Hr.  BradTt  whoaa  reputation  in  hia  an  is  verv  generally  and  justly  appreciated.  Under 
Ifae  fivorable  anapicea  wfaleh  altsDd  the  pnbiicalion  of  tbe  work,  we  doubt  not  it  will 
be  contplelad  in  the  mse  aplandid  (ty1«  m  which  it  is  begun.  The  portraits  ihns  far, 
we  Teatore  to  aay,  anrpasa  pnblia  eipeotnlion,  in  erety  respect ;  and  when  complela, 
will  form  foob  a  ^loiy  a*  baa  lone  been  wanted,  and  which  will  transmit,  to  coming 
tiinea,  the  moat  striking  and  beaatiM  portraits  of  onr  public  men,  embeiliifaed  with  the 
ftneet  leltai>pcaas  out  eoimliy  has  prodaced. 

LlTTRft-DlT  PiuniLTTa.  Edited  by  Thos.  Carlyle.  O.  B.  Norton,  71  Chamber»atreet. 
Mr.  Carlyle  baa  oTlale  taken  np  the  codgel  in  favor  of  alrang  government  and  aevere 
nils.  In  hia  quaint,  bat  attractive  style,  ha  attempts  to  show,  that  idleneaa  ia  tbe  caiue 
of  "  tbs  heavy  miaeriea  preaaing,  in  their  rudest  shape,  on  the  great  dnmb,  inarticulate 
olaaa;"  andtbat  tbe  tendency  of  freedom,  both  of  black  and  white  races,  ia  to  diminiafa 
indoatry  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  atrong.  coercive  goTornmetit  is  requisite  to  compel  a 
greater  production  of  tbe  world's  w^lh.  He  has  no  ^itb  in  that  etimulua  to  industry 
which  free-trsde  democracy  recMnizea,  in  the  removal  of  reslroints  aud  taiea,  ao  that 
ever;  man  may  enjoy  thsmiit  of  bis  own  labor.  While  Mr.  Carlyle  cauuot  deny  the 
material  well-being  of  Americana  nnder  tbe  prciimate  operation  of.  this  principle,  he 
finda  it  convenient  to  alien,  that  she  has  done  nothing  beyond  bringing  Id  light  "cotton 
crops  and  Indian  com,  and  dollua."  If  theae  tbicga  would  "  come  to  light,"  aa  they 
Nrely  would,  ander  the  same  system,  in  Ireland  and  panper  England,  the  misery  of 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  complains  would  cease  to  be.  He  aacnbea  the  prosperity  of  iha 
ooontry  to  "in- bom  reverence  for  the  constable's  staff."  But  whence  ia  that  reverence! 
Merely  from  the  tact,  that  every  maais  a  poaaeasorof  properly,  and  bis  reason  tells  bim 
that  its  aeCDrity  exists  in  ibaC  reverence.  In  Ireland  .where  no  man  posseases  property, 
diat  reverence  is  transferred  to  tbe  oroaier.  In  England,  tbe  reverence  is  eniorced  by 
the  bayonet.  Wa  are  to  recognize  in  tbe  conrse  of  Mr.  Garlyle,  however,  the  naDU 
mode  of  the  BritistfGorerement  to  prepare  tbe  pablic  mind  for  changes  in  ila  purposes. 
Tbe  two  "pamphlets"  already  ant  are— 1st,  Tbe  "Present  Time  i"  Sd,  The  "Modal 
Prisons."    A  very  neat  and  cheap  edition,  hj  Mr.  C.  B.  Norton,  71  Chambera-street. 

Lira  or  thi  Pathiblabd.  By  John  Savage.  J.  B.  BedGeld,  Clinton  Hall,  Pabliaher. 
This  little  Tohime  uf  poetry,  which  we  noticed  in  onr  March  nnmber,  wsa  preparing 
hrpnblication,  hasatlength  madeiuappearancein  a  neat  and  attractive  form.  The 
poetry  is  anoh  as  we  might  expect  to  lasne  fiom^e  pen  of  ■  yoang  man  of  a  warm 
and  enthnaiastic  temperament,  wboae  noble  impnlaes  have  been  checked,  and  whose 
Mirations  bava  been  chilled  \>f  the  anhappy  influence  of  nnpropitious  circnmslancea. 
We  can  see  in  the  poetry  tbedifferaat  stages  of  oar  poet's  existence.  When  hebrealhes 
the  "  patriot's  strain,"  to  animate  hia  countrymen  lo  resist  ag^raasion,  we  know  bim 
to  have  been  among  the  tamultnona  elements  which  baa  so  often  agitated  the  lalo  uf 
Brin  ia  ber  onaaocoaaTul  atrogglea.    Tbe  poetry  ia  sBong  and  amotkuutlTe ;   nd 
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thaaghwudiiffiaifiaichcdooaDMtioii  of  ib  part*,  an  ■■  lo  projnca  mam  gT«fcefiilpei». 
yet  breathiug  tba  warm  breath  of  putrialio  aiid  paMonate  feelina,  it  !■■■  a  lifii  elaMi- 
cit7  <vhich  kespi  tba  rasder  inapleawnt  excitement.  Wben  hebeooin»  whoUj  isi>- 
ginitive,  (we  mean  by  that,  wriUag  from  a  ■entimenCat  teit.)  ihsre  ia  a  ■adneaa  thai 
pervadai  tbe' veree,  aod  [nataras  a  mind  deaponding,  "  wbuB  bright  bloaaoma  ofhaf  a* 
have  been  cat  off  loo  carij,  leaiiogit  bare  and  chesrlsM.  Tbe  whole  pradaction  iame 
of  feeling,  and  we  doubt  not  but  will  be  received  with  faro r,  more  parUoularl}  by  ihoaa 
wboM  aympatfaiea  are  enliatad  b;  auociation  and  familf . 

SovTHtr's  ConttovTLAct  Book.    Edited  by  hia  Bon-in-Law,  John  Woodwarter,  BJX 

Harper  Brolbera. 

Tbe  Oommon-Place  Book  of  the  poetlaaraate  posaeaaea  much  intemtt  for  Uie  lilemy 
laarldi  ai  embodying  tlis  cboico  paiiKgea  wLich  had  Sied  the  attratioa  of  Iha  maaaer- 

X'rit.    The  firat  vobime,  oorabining  psrta  t  aad  3,  were  published  aoffls  time  aims,  br 
1  Mesara.  Harpers,  and  were  eagerty  booght  np.    Paru  3  and  t  have  dow  iamaii 
from  that  proliBc  presa.    Eaoh  ralome  haa  a  foU  analTtical  index. 

TBBFiaHSTLTAnii  JodrkuiwPbisoh  DisciFLtH  mn  Pbilakthbopt.    Pnbliataad 

quarterly.    One  dollar  per  annum.    B.  C.  Sc  J.  BJddle,  Pyiadelphia. 

Tbu  Tduable  work,  (or  April,  haa  four  ertinlea — "Belief  to  the  Poor,"  "PeotanriBe 
Priaon,"  "  John  Howard,"  "  Diaoharged  Oonnola,".— with  mneh  intereatiiig  nwtur,  ■ 

•ddlliun.  

MtDoiRs  or  A  HnNOARiiv  Ladt.    Bj  Theresa  Pulizky.    With  a  Hiatorioal  Intradne- 

tioD.     By  Fraacia  Pultxky.     Lea&  Blanchard. 

The  great,  bat  unrorCuaHle  attempt  of  the  year  1S48,  to  asaert  the  natiuDalitj  add  ia- 
dependeace  of  Poland,  haa  fastened  the  attention  of  tbe  world  upon  that  hilhano  cob- 

B natively  popalarly  onknowo.  bal  gallant  peiiple.  Tfae  aacendancy  of  (be  Hooaa  ef 
apiburg  OTerabadowed  the  Kiaj^dom  of  Hungary;  but  the  gallant  atrempt  lo  oaat  aff 
the  oppreuon  haa  created  a  degree  of  nationalily  for  Hangary  in  ^palar  eatiinatin^ 
whiuh,  we  trust,  is  but  tbe  precursor  of  a  political  independence.  Everything  una- 
nected  with  that  country  ia  of  intense  iotereat ;  and  the  present  volume  ia  one  of  the 
most  initructive  and  amuiiae  that  has  yet  been  evolved  by  the  events  of  tfae  paot  two 
yean.  It  Uhon  ander  the  demerit  of  n  dedication  to  the  HarcbioneBS  of  Lanadowna, 
aa  if  the  story  of  Hungary's  wrongs  and  her  people's  oppresiioni  requv^  the  patmnagfl 
of  blood  haltered  arlstocrofy  of  Britain.  The  dunbirul  position  of  lbs  Briliab  Gorem- 
tnent  lent  a  great  moral  aid  to  the  A.ustrisn  butchen  ;  and  the  affected  patniaage  by 
Its  ariatocracy  of  the  victims  ofita  policy,  has  very  miicii  the  aspect  of  a  otage  irick. 
The  bonk  will,  nevertbeleaa,  commend  itself  to  the  American  pubib,  awl  wilt  wdl 

repay  b  careful  perusal.  

Narrative  of  the  Umtxd  States'  Ezpxditiok  to   tbe  Bivek.  Jordak   ard  tat 

Dead  Sea.      By  W.  F.  Lynch,  U.S.N.,  Commander  of  the  Eipeditiou.       With  a 

Map.  from  accurate  surveys.    A  new  and  condensed  edilioo.     Lea  Si.  Blancbaid, 

Philadelphia. 

Il  ia  kuDwa  la  the  public,  that,  on  the  fall  of  Vera  CruE,  May,  1847.  LieaL  hjack, 
with  that  indoDillable  spirit  of  enlerpriae  which  itampa  wilb  nationality  oor  pablic 
o{Rcera,as  well  as  our  private  cittEenB,HiDglil  and  obtaiiwd  leave  Co  circum:iBvigBla  and 
explore  the  Dead  Sea;  and  in  November  nS  Ibe^ume  year,  the  party  sailed  from  the 
pari  of  New-Vork.  The  whole  expedition  was  conducted  with  eitraordinoiy  aucccas, 
■nd  the  Narrative  is  one  of  surpassmg  and  stirring  intereat.  It  is  one  of  the  faat  of  the 
many  books  on  the  list  that  have  lately  made  tbeir  appeacanoe, 

The  Liri  and  Riliqiom  or  Mobahhid  ;  as  contained  in  tbe  Sheeah  Tnditiona  of  Iha 
Hyftl-ul-Koloob.  Translated  from  the  Persian.  By  Rev.  Jamea  L.  Merrick,  11»- 
sianary  lo  the  Persians.    Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  hialory  of  thai  religion  founded  in  (be  Tth  century  nf  tbe  Chrinian  era.  by  tba 
extraordinary  man.  whose  empire  so  speedily  spread  over  Northern  Awa  and  Noitheia 
Africa,  following  the  arms  of  the  crescent,  even  to  the  conqaeat  of  Spain,  is  comfuv 
tively  very  little  known  to  the  Chriatian  world;  which  has,  in  its  eSbrls  lo  ChrisliuiEe 
the  heathen,  in  a  good  degree  ueKlecled  the  Moalom.  Tbe  learned  aiilhor  ef  the  work 
before  us  bos,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  growing  inqairy  for  Information  upon  the  lelipao 
of  the  Moslem,  irauslaled,  with  great  skill,  the  most  popular  alandard  among  tbaPer- 
aiana.  The  iranslator  conceives,  we  think,  justly,  that  it  is  incumbent  upoa  all  to  ba 
well  informed  in  relation  to  thai  religion,  which  iaabout  lobe  ttibmitled  BMMedetOMly 
to  the  lurca  of  Cbristiaii  orgumojit. 
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Thb  Kotiir :  coraoiaiily  called  the  Alooran  of  MohamiiMd.  Tranristed  into  EnftUih 
immediatel;  from  tha  original  Arabic  With  eiplanalnryiiotea.  tahan  froin  themoit 
approved  commentalora.     To  which  is  preiiied  a  prelimiaary  diiconna.     By  Gagr^ 

Sale,  Q»nt.     A  naw  edition,  with  a  rnemi-'- -''''-  * ' — '  — "' ■* 

{ngs  and  illnitralive  nateafrom  Savarj'a 
Cheuiut-alTeet,  Pbiladelpbia. 
A  new  and  valuable  edition  of  the  Koran  ia  peculiarly  acceptable  at  tbii  time,  wfaen^ 
the  altentiun  of  the  icieDtificaad  reiigloiu  world  bu  been  altractad  lo  the  EbiI,  parti-' 
Gularly  thoaa  coiintrie*  nrbich  are  pouewed  by  Ifae  fallowen  of  the  propbet.  Tfiii 
traDslation  by  Sale  ia  univenally  adiiiilted  to  be  acoarale.  When  we  r^ect  upon  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  religion  of  whjcb  this  work  a  the  teit-book,  and  tbe  dercut  adhe- 
rence of  its  believera  lo  their  faith,  putline  altogelher  to  abame  the  fnitb  of  CbriBtiaua 
in  that  pBrticular.  and  of  the  neoenity  which  BiistB  of  aapplantioe  ibal  faith  with  the 
Goipel,  waundentaod  bownecesury  it  ii  to  become  aoqnainted  witb  the  Koran,  which, 
-written  on  matlon  ihonlder-blades,  for  1200  yeera  baa  been  read  aload  daily  io  the 
moiqoe*.  Thirty  relayi  of  prieati  takeilap  daily,  nod  get  throagh  tbe  whole  each  d^. 
There  are  Moalem  Doctor*  who  have  read  it  70,000  times  f  Irving  has  jiut  given 
to  the  world  a  moat  attractive  hiator;  of  thia  prophet  and  hia  anccegnrn — Ifaoae  bold 
andeoergeiio  men  who  carried  the  Koran  ihroughaat  tbeEul  andlhe  Mediterranna — 
and  the  book  itself,  shnnld  be  io  Uie  Imoda  of  aU.  Tbe  ediiion  by  Mr.  Moore  ia  admi- 
rable b  type  and  execution. 

IiMTDitiB  CM  AsT,  and  Poiks.    By  Wadilngtoa  AIlRon,    Edited  by  Bicfaard  Henry 

Dana,  Jr.     Baker  b.  ficribner. 

The  facae  of  Allaton  aa  an  artiat  ia  not  only  national,  but  coamopolitaa.  With  the 
true  fire  of  geaina,  he  early  dsvated  bis  life  lo  the  cultivation  of  tbe  fine  arti,  and  nndar 
favorable  antpicee  aomi  obtained  an  enviable  fame.  Towarda  the  close  of  hia  brilliant 
career,  be  prepared  for  delivering  before  a  aelect  audience  ofartiata  and  men  of  letters, 
«  aeltee  ofleolarea.  FDaroftheae — viz..  Introdnctorj,  Art,  Form,  and  Compositioa — 
he  completes ;  and  theae  are  now,  together  with  bis  Poema.  combined  in  tbe  present 
volame,  edited  by  hia  brotber-in-law,  Mr.  Dana.  The  volume  ia  in  the  moat  neat  and 
beaaliful  style  of  typography,  for  which  Massra.  Baker  &  Boribner  have  become  fa- 

Tb«  Works  or  J.  FiHMiaaRi  Coopib— Thi  Wiia  of  tat  Btowj  kTMb.    Bythe 

author  of  "  The  Spy,"  &c.,  &c,  v 

Tbia  new  work  of  Mr.  Cooper  recalls  as  to  his  earlier  and  morepopnlar  prodactioiM 
than  tboie  wbicb  have  been  woni  lu  bear  bta  great  name  of  lata  yean.  The  acene  ia 
mostly  on  Manhattan  laland,  and  the  narration  mainly  of  the  evila  of  tbe  adminialiatiaii 
of  criminal  justice,  Tbe  new  code  of  |>rocedure,  with  other  iuDovations,  end  man^  of 
the  foibles  mid  abnaes  nf  the  preaent  day,  are  hamlled  with  much  aeverit?  and  justice  ; 
more  particularly  tbe  abuie  of  jnnrnaliam,  which  haa  uudoubtedly  reached,  in  the 
hands  of  nuprincipled  and  hypocritical  men,  a  point  at  whic'i  reform  baa  become  ioev- 
liable,  from  the  very  force  of  corraptiou.  Mr.  Cooper  himaeif  haa  been  eminently  the 
viciim  of  this  tyrannical  power,  which  makes  and  mara  reputations  almoal  at  the  will 
of  viadiclive  and  mercenary  individuaia.  Aa  baa  been  naual  with  most  of  tbe  lata 
Warluuf  Mr.  Cooper,  bi«  political  views  are  expreaaed  freely,  and  these  assume  not 
tmfreqiiently  a  strange  vanely.  Thus  be  holds,  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Conslitntion, 
Congreaa  baa  the  power  over  alavery  in  the  Slatea.  Thua,  Art.  V.  provides  that  two- 
tfairda  of  ali  tbo  Stales  may  call  a  Conveutiou  to  amend  tbe  Conatitulion  ;  and  ihree- 
fonrtba  of  tbe  States  having  ratified  them,  ibey  shell  be  valid.  Hence  if  those  State* 
give  Congress  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  remaining  fourth,  tfaey  most  anbmit. 
Mr.  Cooper,  however,  alroogly  coodemna  auy  attempt  Eo  meddle  with  tbe  matter. 
Tbs  alory  is  of  intense  interest,  aud  Ibe  cbaractera.  for  variety  sod  atreuglh  of  delinea- 
ationa,  are  eqaal  to  the  beat  of  Mr.  Cooper's  prodncliona.  It  ia  tbe  fashion  with  a  cer- 
tain claaa  lo  ouert  from  mouth  to  moulh,  that  Leaiher  Stocking  ia  the  only  creation  of 
Mr.  Cinper ;  aud  that  whether  on  tbo  deck  or  the  prairie,  the  indivuiaal  ii  tbe  tame. 
Tha  idea  origioaled  probably  in  Iha  fiict,  that  Ihu  impnsiag  strength  with  which  that 
character  was  drawn,  haa  ao  posaessed  eo  me  readers,  that  their  judgments  are  led  blind- 
fbid  in  his  train.  Witb  a  discriminating  public  the  charge  passes  for  what  it  ia  worth, 
and  the  malice  of  tbe  few  is  lost  in  the  admimion  not  alone  of  English  readen,  but  in 
that  of  the  lovers  of  uelore  in  all  the  tanguages  of  Europe.  The  volume  if  uniibrm  with 
the  *tandai^  editionof  Cooper's  works,  now  in  proceaa  of  publication  by  Mr.  Fuuani. 
Ilitin  iu  general  character  highly  exoitiag,  •odof  istense  local  intereet. 
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of  sD  tfae  book*  irfaich  the  Mexican  war  bM  prodqeed  op  to  thia  time,  the  wotk  of 
Lient.  Wue  for  po  war  and  tmlh  of  dsKripIiOD,  tor  keeo^ijhtad  detectioa  of  tba  attno- 
tiTs  pointi  ofadTenlare,  mad  ■  whol»«iDlsd  spprtociuioD  of  muiDen,  fao,  and  frolic,  i> 
pre-eminenL  For  him,  emerElDg  fnini  ihs  11110  nbieb  he  detesu,  there  are  no  cloDdi 
or  torrom  in  abore  life.  4I«  lottiDctiTel;  repela  tbat  whidi  ia  tristhil,  and  at  a  daih 
givea  joa  the  a^nwable  pbue.  He  falli  in  wiih  a  jonng  ladj,  wfaoae  lover  on  the  eve 
of  marriB^  fauf  taddeoly  died,  end  wboes  life  waa  dBroled  to  faumemorj.  Altfaoaeh 
the  facta  are  briefly  atated,  no  logobrlona  reflectio        *      '    '       '  --•>''!- 

bat  kiod'hearted  Lieat. ;  but  be  Cella  <u  of  ihndiac 

my  taTDnte — loTetj  Garmeiieita  1  She  ' 
.      .      .,      .   lalf  ahnt  with  roanery,  or  coqaelry :  an  ^         ^  „        ,        _ 

what  with  a  fairy  toach  of  the  guitar,  a  aoh.  plaiolite  toice.  and  a  fbadneas  for  <3ga- 
rittaa,  we  thoaght  her  one  of  tha  moat  eDcbasliDg  amonretlea  imagiaab!e."  Thta  clear 
deacripEioD  placet  hia  fair  one  before  as  at  a  daah,  and  ia  better  than  volamea  of  aenti- 
DteDt^iain.    Again,  he  ii  tormented  wiifa  fleai,  bnl  the  iniecta  pay  toll  in  fan  after  Ihii 

"  I  remember  one  mild  afCemoaii  awuitering  on  the  Almendral,  when  my  attentiMi 
waa  drawn  to  a  little  young  damael  an  tlie  aide-walk,  who,  whilat  trippioi;  along  wJA 
dainty  gait,  aoddenly  gave  her  foul  a  backward  twiat,  with  a  dexterona  pinch  at  Ibe 
pretty  ancle,  and  again  went  on  like  a  bird.  She  bad  captured  a  flea .'  Bnt  it  waa  ■ 
Style  of  pridermaln  worthy  oflfae  great  Adrien." 

In  all  poaitiona,  whether  imbibing  pnnch  of  a  atormy  Saturday  ni^t,  in  the  abip*! 
cockpit,  or  anSering  a  march  over  tha  aanda  of  Caliromia,  danciu  a  (asdango  in  Mes- 
ico,  akimu'ahine  with  cavalry,  alseringalannch,  raisingarow,OTrMingaiieipreaa,  tben 
ia  the  nme  iadomitable  and  fearlesa  hilarity  of  temperament.  Tha  narrative  eontraaca 
very  favorably  with  that  of  Lieut.  Buxton,  in  the  Bdme  region,  being  free  tn>iD  that 
pompons  MqjoT  Longbow  aystem  wtiich  marks  the  Englialmaa'a  at»ry. 

PioFLS  I  H^Ti  Mit;  or,  Pictnrea  of  Society  and  People  of  Hark.  Drawn  under  ■ 
thin  veil  of  fiction.  By  N.  Parker  Willis.  Baker  &  Scribner,  Its  Naaaao,  and  36 
Park  Bow. 

Tliia  beautjfutly  printed  valame  comes  to  ns  laden  with  tboae  graces  and  cfaaraM 
which  are  peculiar  to  Mr.  Willia'  writings.  Itcouaistaaf  clBar,instmctive,and  in  aome 
oaaea  very  amnaing  delineation  of  characters,  which  almoit  every  one  encoantera  in  bis 
aoeiat  interconraa.  Althonghnot  anfficiently  indiTidnal  to  excite  the  nerTooateas  of 
any  particalar  peraons,  they  poaaeaa  in  a  high  degree  the  artutic  excellence  of  fUtfafnl- 
neaa  to  natnre.  Tbe  follies  and  falbles  of  that  brilliant  bat  ephemeral  class,  the  paltir 
pnrtnits  ol  which  eonaiat  in  the  combination  of  the  iki)l  of  milliners  and  tailors,  wi^ 
the  adroitnesB  of  naitera  and  gentlemen  nahera,  and  tha  result  of  which  is  moral  de- 
basement, are  wull  and  truthfully  tonched.  Tbe  pungent  satire  of  Mr.  Willis  ia  the 
more  effective,  that  hu  shaft  is  tipped  with  tmth,  and  festhered  with  grace.  Tbe 
scenes  of  New- York  life,  where  reeublicaniam.  debancbed  with  ephemeral  wealth,  and 
aping  throa°h  the  instmction  of  hired  menialg,  discarded  by  a  foreign  sriitoeracy,  the 
manners  of  that  ariitocracy,  conlraata  with  glimpses  of  the  social  splendor  of  tbe  conn  pt 
gentry  of  England.  The  latter,  with  iia  hereditary  privileges,  baa  for  ages  wmng  iron) 
the  laboring  many,  enormons  wealth,  which,  placing  them  above  all  peconiarj  cares, 
has  permitted  the  growth  of  an  intellectaal  reftnemenU  unknovm  in  olh«-  conntries  aa 
tha  character  of  a  claas.  The  splendor,  the  faabion,  and  the  etiquette  of  their  toeid  ex- 
istence are  but  auxiliary  to  tbeir  position.  In  New-York,  when  socceaa  has  crovmed 
the  labnrs  of  a  life  spent  in  boneat  indnsciy,  tbe  posaessor  of  wealth  abandona  hia  nato- 
rally  noble  posilioo,  and  seeks  only  as  tbe  highest  end  of  life  those  absnni  formalities 
to  which  he  la  leaa  accnatomed  than  the  Engli^  servanta,  who  partake  of  them  in  com- 
mon with  their  employers,  without  the  mental  refinement  which  impart*  any  vaine  to 
them.  He  becomes  simply  conlemp^ble  and  absurd,  and  is  the  legi^mate  object  for 
ridicule  ;  and  be  will  meat  the  disappointment  and  punishment  dne  to  a  mis-spent  life. 
Mr.  Willis  has  met  these  people  in  both  hemiapberes,  indhiajiutobBerrationbaarDand 
eipresaion  in  appropriate  longnage. 

NlnUT  iMD  MoBniva:  A  Noyel.    By  Bir  E.  Bnlwer  Lytton,  anthorof  "The  Caitons," 

Aw.,  &o„  &o.    Haiper  Brothers. 

Thia  celebrated  and  atlraciive  work  of  Mr.  Bnlwer  has  made  its  appearance,  aa  No. 
1S9  of  tbe  Measn.  Harpers'  Library  of  Select  NdtcI*.    Tbe  whole  noTel  ooniplete  iot 
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DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 


TUnS,    18S0. 


MILITARY  PRESIDENTS. 

Military  j^orjr  hu  ever  been  the  idol  of  minkiiid ;  the  iobject  on 
which  poetry,  tradition,  and  historj  hnve  moat  delighted  to  dwell.  Like 
beauty  in  women,  it  hides  a  mnllitude  of  Taultt,  and  attracts  by  an  ine- 
siatible  fascination.  Nor  ia  it  without  reason  that  ancceseful  warriors  are 
objects  of  snch  general  admiration ;  for  the  man  who  has  shown  himsdf 
capable  of  defending  or  vindicating  the  rights  and  honor  of  his  country 
in  time  of  danger,  possesses  the  higbest  claim  to  its  confidence  and  grati- 
tade.  Succesa  in  war,  (hough  it  may  sometimes  be  the  result  of  accident 
or  good  fortune  in  a  single  instance,  yet  if  nniform,  and  long  continued, 
furnishes  decided  evidence  of  courage  and  capacity,  at  least  in  military 
affairs  ;  and  when  earned  in  a  righteous  cause,  merits  the  highest  dtsltnc- 
tion  among  men. 

Bui  it  does  not  follow  that  s  man  who  has  gained  a  victory,  or  a  suc- 
cession of  victories,  is  for  that  reason  qualified  to  govern  the  country  ha 
has  defended.  The  duties  of  a  civil  magistrate  are  widely  different  from 
those  of  a  military  commander,  end  require  different  qn  a)  i  Beat  ions.  Mili- 
tary laws  and  regnlations  are  in  direct  contrast  (o  the  civil  rights  of  free 
citizens  ;  and  that  principle  of  complete  subordination  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  one,  ia  totally  incompatible  with  that  fVeedom  of  action 
and  political  equality  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  other.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  although  the  nominal  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  is  not  expected  to  take  the  field,  or  go  on  a  cruise 
to  the  distant  regions  of  the  earth  ;  for  he  cannot  do  so  without  deserting 
bis  most  important  duties  as  a  civil  magistrate,  and  virtnaJly  abdicating 
his  authority  at  home  lor  the  purpose  of  exercising  it  abroad.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  bis  military  skill,  or  capacity  for  leading  armies,  but  hia  civil 
courage,  his  qualiScations  as  a  statesman,  and  bis  experience  in  political 
affairs,  tha^  are  brought  into  j-equisition  when  placed  in  a  position  to  give 
tone  and  character  to  the  government.  Military  talent  is  not  what  we  want 
in  a  President  Werequirea  man  versed  in  the  foreign  and  internal  policy 
of  the  country,  and  the  character,  the  rights,  and  the  interests  of  the  pec 
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pie ;  who  comes  into  office  not  to  learn,  but  to  teach ;  not  to  be  goreined, 
but  to  govern.  We  want  a  leader,  not  a  tool ;  we  want  a  unit,  not  a 
cipher. 

Washington  was  a  military  man,  but  not  excluai*el]'  so.  Those  who 
faave  read  his  letters  to  the  old  Revolutionary  Congress,  Goveraors  of 
States,*  and  diatinguished  cotemporarieB,  during  tbe  progress  of  the  great 
struggle  fur  liberty,  will  at  once  perceife  that  he  was  a  staieBtnan  as  well 
as  a  solJier  ;  that  his  counsel  and  suggestions  influenced  almoet  every  act 
and  measure  of  Congress,  and  that  his  wisdom  in  the  cabinet  was  equal 
to  his  valor  and  conduct  in  the  field.  Through  a  period  of  eight  years  of 
intestine  war,  he  was  at  school,  learning  the  art  of  government ;  and 
alnost  bis  first  action  after  laying  down  tbe  sword,  was  as  President  of 
tbe  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Here,  surrounded  by  statesmen,  sages,  and  philosophers,  he  listened  to  dis- 
CQseioQS  involving  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  tbe  rights  of  states,  and  of  citizens,  aud  the  entire  circle  of  political 
acience.t  He  came  therefore  iuto  the  Presidency  deeply  inbued  with  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  its  duties,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  great 
landmarks  which  were  to  direct  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  high  ranclions 
as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  United' States.  He  had  tbe  chart  before 
him,  and  steered  the  ship  accordingly  ;  with  what  success,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  state.  The  history  of  the  country  is  his  beet  eulogium,  and  tbe 
admiration  of  the  world  his  everlasting  moDnment. 

Genera)  Jackson  is  also  principally  known  to  the  world  as  a  military 
man.  But  he,  too,  like  Washington,  had  been  schooled  in  civil  life,  b& 
fore  he  undertook  to  direct  the  affairs  of  his  country.  He  bad  sat  on  tbe 
bench ;  in  Congress ;  and  at  two  different  periods,  once  in  his  youtfa,  and 
next  in  mature  age,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  wss  a  judge 
and  a  legislator,  as  well  as  a  soldier,  nnd  did  not  epring  at  one  boaud 
from  the  camp  to  the  cabiaet.  But  even  had  not  this  been  tbe  case, 
Andrew  Jackson  was  an  extraorditiary  man ;  such  a  man  as  we  see  but 
once  in  an  age,  and  soraelimes  In  many  ages.  We  never  saw  Washington, 
and  it  has  always  been  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that  we  could  not  embody 
from  memory,  the  form  and  features  of  one  of  the  iwbleat  beings  tha;  ever 
trod  the  earth.  But  we  knew  Andrew  Jnckson,  from  having  been  do- 
mesticated with  him  at  Washington,  during  the  winter  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  war  of  1814  ;  and  especially  from  sharing  his  hospitality  for 
some  weeks,  at  tbe  Hermitage,  about  two  years  before  he  became  immor- 
tal in  both  worlds. 

He  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  raan ;  the  only  man  we  ever  saw  that 
excited  our  admiration  to  Uie  pitch  of  wonder.  At  the  period  in  which 
we  visited  him  at  the  Hermitage  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  physical 
debility;  but  his  intellect  Vas  as  clear  and  bright  as  ever.  He  was 
but  the  shadow  of  a  man,  and  it  seemed  that  the  only  principle  of  vitality 
by  which  he  was  supported,  was  the  vigor  of  his  mind.  Tali,  airaiglit  as 
an  arrow,  without  flesh,  and  with  a  profusion  of  snow-white  t^ir,  bis  ap- 
pearance was  sublime  ;  and  his  manner,  more  kind,  graceful  and  benevo- 


■  8o"nio«l  especially  Me  circular  to  the  goTornon  of  each  of  tba  atateSi^aled  Now- 
'gfa,  June  Ifltl],  1783.  &c.,  &c. 
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tent  than  that  or  any  man  wbo  has  ever  fallen  under  our  obserratton.  It 
was  not  the  studied  poliieness  of  conventional  habits,  bat  the  courtesy  of 
the  heart;  and  his  deportment  towards  hia  family,  his  guests,  and  bis 
slares,  was  that  of  a  patriarch  of  old,  presiding  over  his  flocics,  his  herds, 
and  his  dependents.  At  this  period  he  might  be  almost  said  to  live  wilh- 
ont  food,  fur  he  ate  less  than  an  infant.  |Tis  long  table  was  almost  every  day 
crowded  by  visitors  from  different  quarters,  who  came  from  far  and  near 
to  see  him  ;  and  though  he  sat  down  with  them,  and  shared  in  the  gay, 
freedom  of  the  hospitable  board,  he  never  tasted  anything  but  a  liiUe  rice 
and  milk. 

We  cannot  belter  indicate  the  character  of  his  intellect,  than  by  saying 
he  was  a  man  to  whom  knowledge  seemed  entirely  unnecessary.  He  saw 
intuitively  into  everything,  and  though  he  seemed  never  to  take  aim  de- 
liberately, was  always  sure  to  hit  the  mark.  He  had  a  short  cut,  by  which 
he  reached  a  conclusion  while  others  were  beating  ihe  bush  for  their 
game.  His  reasoning  was  impulse,  and  his  impulses  inspiration.  His 
genius  and  his  courage  were  his  guides.  One  pointed  out  the  path  ;  the 
other  prompted  him  in  the  pursuit.  He  never  sought  an  object  that  he 
did  not  succeed  in  attaining  ;  and  never  fought  a  battle  that  he  did  not 
win.  His  political  opponents  ascribed  his  success  to  good  fortune; 
hnt  Fortune,  though  she  oflen  does  ua  a  single  good  turn,  soon  becomes 
tired  of  tagging  at  the  heels  of  imbecility  and  ^lly.  To  always  win  is 
tiie  best  proof  of  skill  in  the  player. 

He  began  hia  public  career  in  Tennessee,  where  the  men  are  all  brave, 
and  the  women  handsome ;  and  was  one  of  the  enrly  settlers  at  a  period 
when, — as  an  old  lady,  who  came  up  with  the  first  party  to  Nashville, 
once  tdd  us — ^"  there  was  neither  law  or  go^el."  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  personal  qualities  give  the  law,  and  courage  assumes  its  proper 
rank  sg  the  first,  because  it  is  the  great  conservative  of  all  the  other  vit- 
taes,  which  never  are  to  be  depended  upon  in  any  man  who  may  be 
frightened  out  of  them.  Here  he  soon  gained  that  ascendency  over  the 
wild  spirits  he  had  to  cope  with,  which  he  ever  after  maintained  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow  men.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  in  Nashville  of  his 
quick  decision,  his  indomitable  courage,  and  inflexible  determination,  but 
we  forbear  to  give  them  in  this  brief  sketch.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
became  ihe  master  spirit  amoug  men  who  had  no  other  master.  There  was 
nothing  on  earth  he  despised  so  much  as  cowardice,  and  his  highest  eulo- 
gium  on  his  favorite.  General  Cofiee,  whose  fine  portrait  hung  up  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, was,  "  Sir,  he  was  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  lived,"  When  he  re- 
turned home  from  the  battle  of  New  -Orleans,  it  was  to  inhabit  s  log-house, 
which  was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  occupied  by  two  or 
three  superannuated  slaves,  one  of  whom  had  been  Mrs.  Jackson'a  nurse. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  administration  of  such  a  man  was  brilliant 
and  successful.  He  seized  the  helm  at  once.  He  did  not  shrink  from  the 
high  functions  delegated  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  and  which  no  man 
has  a  right  to  shufHe  off  on  others,  but  look  the  responsibility  of  his 
own  acts  on  his  own  shoulders.  He  wrestled  with,  and  overcame  the 
roost  potent  engine  of  corruption  that  ever  existed  in  the  United  States. 
He  scattered  to  the  winds  its  pensioned  tools  in  and  out  of  Congress,  for 
he  rested  for  aupporl  on  his  own  integrity,  and  that  of  an  uncorrupted 
people,  who  sustained  him  manfully,  aa  they  always  have  done  and  always 
will,  an  honest  and  courageous  niler^  who  does  not  shrink  frc»n  that  terror 
to  weak  and  dishoaeqt  minds — "Responsibilitx."  '■^'^ 
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Of  Qeneral  HarriaoD  it  b  uaaecessary  to  speak,  u  be  died  before  hia 
acts  coultl  gire  character  to  hia  admiDistration. 

Tlie  fourth  inilitar;  Preiideot  is  the  gentleman  who  dow  occupies  tfaal 
high  and  unique  station.  We  have,  heretofore,  spoken  of  the  illustriooi 
dead,  and  shall  now  speak  of  the  illustrious  living,  we  truat,  with  eqnal 
justice,  though  not  with  equal  praise.  As  to  Genera)  Taylor's  militarj 
talents,  we  accord  with  the  Beniimeot  of  the  people  who  elected  bim ;  al- 
though we  cannot  help  expressing  an  opinion,  that  there  is  a  certaia  co- 
temporar;  of  his,  who  has  equalled  the  first  conqueror  of  Mexico  in  skill 
and  valour,  and  far  exceeded  him  in  clemency  and  generosity,  who,  if 
mditary  exploits  in  two  wars  are  to  be  the  teaia,  might  wdl  dispute  the 
palm  with  the  hero  of  Buena  Vista.  In  saying  this,  we  neither  wish  to 
elevate  oae,  or  undermine  the  other.  Both  well  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
their  country  ;  both  were  followed  by  aimiea  of  heroes,  and  both  were 
worthy  to  lead  ihem. 

But  General  Taylor,  though  crowned  with  well-earned  laurels,  we  fear, 
is  neither  a  Washington,  nor  a  Jackson.  Hia  whole  life  has  been  a  se- 
ries of  military  services,  ending  ia  a  blaze  of  glory.  He  is,  according  to 
bis  own  frank  and  honest  declarations,  utterly  unskilled  in  matters  of 
state,  and  divested  of  all  experience  in  civil  affairs.  Par  be  it  from  us  to 
object  to  any  man  being  President  of  the  United  States,  because  be  b 
not  a  hackneyed  politician,  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  parly  squab- 
bles and  personal  rivalries,  from  which  men  but  toooi\en  learn  nothing  bat 
paltry  tricks  and  siralageois  to  overreach  each  other,  and  becorae  mere 
political  pettifoggers.  Still  we  cannot  help  thinking  a  man  should  know 
something  beaidea  marshalling  a  squadron  in  the  field,  before  he  aspires 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  moat  powerful  republic  in  the  world.  It  ia  not 
every  general  who  bas  gained  a  victory,  or  a  series  of  victories,  that  is 
worthy  of  such  exalted  honors,  or  capable  of  suataining  such  stupendous 
duties.  If  he  is  not  one  of  nature's  most  chosen  productions,  either  self- 
made  or  self-taught,  he  should  be  matured  by  study  and  reflectiiMi,  and 
above  all,  experience  in  preparatory  stations,  to  supply  the  absence  of  ge- 
nius or  innate  capacity,  else  there  may  he  great  danger  that  the  laurels 
reaped  in  the  field  will  bewilhered  in  the  cabinet. 

Is  General  T.iylor  thus  qualified  hy  nature,  or  by  atndy  and  experience  f 
We  are  compelled  to  shake  our  heads  and  doubt,  if  not.decide.  It  maj 
be  urged  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  President  has  as  yet  done  nathin|r  bf 
which  his  capacity  for  the  duties  of  his  high  station  could  be  tested,  and 
that  our  opinion  ia  therefore  premature.  It  is  from  the  very  fact  of  his 
having  done  qpthing  but  look  on,  that  we  are  obliged  to  doubt  his  capaci- 
ty to  do  anything  else.  He  haa  been  in  office  more  than  a  year,  during 
a  great  portion  of  which  the  country  has  been  almost  convulred  by  iotM- 
nal  sectional  struggles,  and  when  if  ever,  the  direct  and  vigorous  exercise 
of  all  the  Executive  wisdom  and  influence  in  allaying  it  was  not  oalj 
justifiable  but  obligatory  on  him, — and  what  has  he  done  f  Ifhehasnot 
fed  the  fire,  or  blown  the  coiils  of  dissension,  he  bas  stood  looking  on  as 
an  idle  spectator.  So  far  from  doing  any  thing  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
it  is  universally  understood  that  he  has  voluntarily  divested  himself  of  all 
power  of  action,  by  abdicating  his  authority  to  those  who  it  would  ap- 
pear are  afraid  or  ashamed  of  the  responsibility  of  its  exercise  in  any  thing 
but  removing  officers,  and  settling  old  accounts. 

Nothing  but  an  innate  consciousness  of  incurable  ineo^petenej  can 
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justify  &  man  chosen  by  the  free  safiVages  of  a  great  people  to  adminis- 
ter the  laws  of  the  land,  and  direct  the  fnreign  policy  of  their  government, 
in  tims  throwing  down  his  arms  aad  surrendering  at  discretion  to  his  niin- 
iatera.  A  man  so  brave  in  the  lidd  as  General  Taylor,  should  not  ex< 
htbit  such  a  cowardly  will  in  the  cabinet.  Tlie  people  require,  and  have 
a  right  to  require  something  from  iheir  Chief  Magistrate,  a  little  beyiind 
the  iocarnation  of  King  Log  of  the  Fable.  They  bestowed  certain  pow- 
ers on  him  and  him  alone ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  these  they  expect  him 
to  be  responsible.  They  don't  want  to  be  governed  at  second  hand,  and 
look  to  subordinates  for  what  should  be  done  by  the  principal  or  at  least 
by  his  direction.  There  is  a  little  too  much  of  Royalty  in  this  to  be  rel- 
ished by  Republicans.  It  may  do  very  well  for  a  King  by  divine  or  heredi- 
tary right  to  shield  himself  from  all  responsibility  for  his  acts  of  folly, 
caprice,  or  oppression,  by  throwing  it  on  his  miniaters,  and  thus  securing 
himself  from  the  Just  iadii;nation  of  the  people.  But  it  won't  do  hera. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  must  stand  before  (he  people  at  full 
length,  in  his  own  proper  person,  and  be  judged  like  other  men  by  hia 
own  acts,  and  not  lag  behind  his  corporals  in  the  day  of  battle.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  a nti- republican  policj  than  this,  or  one  more  directly 
calculated  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  force  of  public  sentiment;  when 
brought  to  bear  on  the  acts  and  policy  of  the  administration.  The  pub- 
lic disapprobation,  if  thus  excited,  must  concentrate  itself  not  on  the 
principal  offender,  but  his  mere  instruments,  who  thus  become  the  scape- 
goats of  him,  by  whom  they  are  chosen  and  changed  st  pleaaure.  In  this 
way  a  President  virtually  evades  all  personal  responeibility  for  his  mea- 
sures, by  laying  the  blame  on  hia  minisiers  for  an  unpopular  act,  and  ex- 
emplilies  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy,  that  "  the  King  can  do  no  wrong," 
liecause  of  himself  he  does  nothing. 

Justice  to  a  brave,  and  we  fully  believe  an  upright  man,  compela  us 
here  distinctly  to  admit,  ibat  in  adopting  this  conrse  of  policy  the  Presi- 
dent has  deceived  nobody,  and  violated  no  pledges.  When  invited  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  frankly  acknowledged  his  inca- 
pacity and  entire  want  of  experience  in  civil  affairs ;  and  if  the  people 
who  elected  him,  did  not  take  him  at  his  word,  it  is  their  fault,  not  his. 
He  gave  them  fair  warning  that  they  must  take  him  for  better  for 
worse.  He  intimated  lo  them  pretty  distinctly  thai  they  must  make 
choice  of  two  atiernatiyes.  namely  :  either  of  being  governed  by  a  man 
without  a  particle  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  to  the  task, 
or  by  deputies,  for  the  wise  and  discreet  selection  of  whom,  this  same 
want  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  a  great  measure  disqualified  him. 
We  are  far  from  blaming  the  President  for  adopting  this  latter  course. 
Necessity  has  no  law ;  and  what  a  man  cannot  do  for  himself,  he  must 
either  leave  undone,  or  get  others  to  do  for  him.  We,  hovrever,  take 
leave  respectfully  to  observe,  that  in  our  opinion,  the  President  cannot 
be  fully  justified  in  aspiring  to  a  station,  for  which,  according  to  his  own 
acknowledgment,  he  was  so  eminently  disqualified.  He  should  have 
rested  under  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  and  been  content  to  pass  onward  to 
future  generations,  as  a  gallant,  successful  warrior,  rather  than  an  in- 
competent statesman.  There  is  great  wisdom  in  knowing  where  lo  stop, 
and  when  to  retire ;  and  history  is  filled  with  examples  of  men  who  broke 
their  necks  by  walking  over  a  precipice  for  want  of  this  saving  discretion. 

Nor  have  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  a  right  to  accuse  the  Pr^n-, 
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dent  of  violating  bii  p)edgea — except  perhaps  in  one  iasUnce,  whidi  wiD 
be  herearter  discumed — or  acting  inconsistent!;  with  bis  declaration  of 
pnnciples,  for  he  made  none.  He  simplj  announced  himself  a  "mode- 
rate federalist/'  which  may  mean  one  of  three  things— either  thai  a 
man  is  moderate  in  his  principles ;  or  that  he  acts  upon  them  with  mode- 
ratioa ;  or  that  in  the  indulgence  of  the  utmost  extreme  of  political 
persecution,  he  is  perfectly  coot  and  di  spas  si  on  ate.  The  President  hat 
certainly  not  violated  hia  pledge  in  either  of  these  ways.  His  ministen 
may  indeed  have  done  so,  but  they,  it  seems,  are  entirely  independent  of 
his  authority,  and  not  responsible  to  him  for  its  exercise.  For  himself, 
be  does  nothing ;  he  has  done  nothing ;  and  it  seems  he  means  to  do  no- 
thing. He  baa  borrowed  a  leaf  from  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  is  content 
with  being  a  mere  drawing-room  pageant,  enjoying  all  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  power,  without  any  of  its  labors,  vexations,  disappoiDtiaeDts 
and  responsibilities. 

This  is  doubtless  a  plessanl  positiun.  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was 
burning;  and  the  President  may  laugh  and  grow  fat  in  his  easy  chair, 
while  the  republic  is  rocking  with  earthquakes.  If  it  should  cbanco  to 
be  swallowed  up,  or  riven  to  atoms,  it  is  nothing  to  him  ;  he  has  washed 
his  bands  of  the  dirty  business  tif  governing,  and  you  must  look  to  the 
agenrs,  not  to  the  principal.  He  is  fast  asleep  in  his  easy  chair,  and  it  it 
8  pity  to  disturb  him.  And  who  has  a  better  right  to  s  comfortable  ni]i 
than  the  President  T  He  told  the  people  honestly,  that  he  was  Incapable 
of  steering  the  ship  ;  he  haa  chosen  bis  pilots,  and  if  ihey  run  her  on  the 
rocks,  the  underwriters  are  responsible.  This  digni6ed  repose  amid  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  this  total  abstrBCtlon  from  all  agency  in  count eractiug, 
and  all  participation  in  its  consequences,  is  the  perfection  of  Presidential 
philosophy.  It  comprises  the  great  secret  of  separsiing  the  hitler  from 
the  sweet ;  the  grain  from  the  chaff;  the  rose  from  the  thorn  ;  and  is 
doubtless  the  su'iimum  bonum  which  so  completely  confounded  all  ancient 

But  much  as  we  may  admire,  we  cannot  quite  fully  approve  of  this  dig- 
nified abatraciion  from  the  exercise  of  all  constitutional  functions,  and 
this  abstinence  from  all  declarations  or  principles  accompanied  by  pledges 
to  act  in  accordance  with  them.  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  republicao- 
tsm,  and  in  direct  contravention  of  the  great  principle  of  representa- 
tion, which  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  system,  for  its  destroys  all  account- 
ability of  the  representative  to  bis  conacituents.  Of  what  value  is  the 
privilege  of  choosing  a  ruler,  if  it  is  to  be  done  unsight,  unseen  t  Id 
other  words,  if  we  are  to  choose  him  without  knowing  what  are  his 
opinions  on  certain  great  fundnmental  doctrines,  and  certain  leading 
measures,  which  constitute  the  line  of  division  between  conflicting  par- 
ties, aud  without  receiving  his  pledge  to  act  up  to  them  I.  The  people 
might  just  as  well  trust  to  the  accident  of  birth,  and  resort  at  once  to  the 
principle  of  hereditary  succession,  instead  of  suSering  themselves  to  be 
eternally  tossed  on  the  sea  of  political  strife — and  for  what?  Merely  to 
choose  a  ruler,  of  whose  principles  ihey  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  who 
may  for  aught  they  know,  act  on  all  occasions  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  wishes.  A  free  people  before  they  exercise  tbeir  sovereign  preroga- 
tive of  choosing  a  President,  ought  tn  know,  and  have  a  right  to  know 
who  and  what  he  is.  They  don't  choose  a  pig  in  a  poks,  but  want  la 
know  at  least  the  color  of  his  bristles. 

'  ..Cookie 
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Thifl  was  moat  eapecially  neceasarj  with  respect  to  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate,  who  had  been  all  his  life  a  soldier,  and  a  gallant  soldier  too, 
and  had  nerer  been  before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  their  suffrages. 
As  a  statesman  tbey  knew  no  more  of  him  than  they  did  of  the  most  ob- 
scure man  in  the  nation.  He  came  before  them  in  this  instance  a  per- 
fect stranger;  for  though  as  a  soldier  every  man  knew  bim  by  heart,  as  a 
statesman  he  was  atterly  unknown.  It  was  their  business  to  become  ac- 
qoainied  with  him  ;  to  bear  from  himself,  from  his  own  mouth,  or  under 
his  awn  band,  on  what  principles  he  would  administer  the  government, 
if  they  placed  him  at  its  head.  But  they  contented  themselves  with  vague 
declaratioDB  signifying  nothing,  and  did  not  even  ask  any  pledge  that  they 
should  be  fulfilled.  They  ndmilted  him  into  curamunion  without  any 
confession  of  faith;  tbey  placed  the  reins  in  his  bands  without  any  direc- 
tions as  to  the  road  he  was  to  travel,  or  any  testimonials  to  faia  capacity 
as  a  driver ;  and  if  he  plunges  them  into  a  ditcb,  or  whirls  them  over  a 
precipice,  they  have  no  right  to  complain.  If  they  find  they  have  bees 
worshiping  an  idol,  they  cannot  deny  that  it  is  one  of  their  own  raising. 

There  is,  however,  one  pledge  the  President  certsinly  did  make,  and 
which  he  is  accused  of  having  violated.  He  most  assuredly  did  slate  in 
so  many  words  in  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  that  he  would  make  no  r^ 
movals  from  office  except  for  nn faithfulness,  incapacity,  or  active  politi- 
cal opposition.  We  have  not  the  letter  before  us,  but  this  it  is  believed 
is  the  substance  of  the  pledge.  The  intention  in  making  it  was  doubt- 
less to  disarm  and  neutralize  the  exposition  of  all  those  who  had  been 
appointed  lo  ofBce  by  his  predecessor,  and  it  undoubtedly  had  that  elfect, 
if  not  in  all,  in  a  great  many  cases.  But  such  a  pledge,  however  effica- 
cious in  the  first  instance,  is  sure  eventually  to  involve  the  man  who  ' 
makes  it,  in  inextricable  difGcuItiee.  If  carried  out  in  its  spirit,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  bring  every  official  to  trial,  and  just  to  allow  him  the 
means  of  defence  before  condemn  at  ion.  Who  is  to  do  this  T  The  ac- 
cuser is  the  judge  in  ibis  case,  and  the  wicoesses  parlies  in  the  event. 
This  is  not  the  only  ohjeciiou.  If  the  charge  of  pariisanship  cannot  be 
sustained,  and  still  the  incumbent  is  displaced,  his  character  for  either 
fidelity  or  capacity  is  directly  assailed,  and  he  loses  his  reputation  with 
his  office.  Such  a  system  cannot  he  carried  out  in  good  faith  ;  it  is  in  its 
nature  impracticable.  It  is  bringing  men  to  trial  before  an  irrcapoDsible 
tribunal ;  it  is  a  political  inquisition. 

If,  however,  the  judges  of  the  secret  tribunal  have  acted  strictly  on  the 
principle  announced  by  the  President,  there  must  have  been  a  most  un- 
due proportion  of  rogues  and  blockheads  in  office,  and  it  was  high  time  to 
make  a  sweep  among  them.  Some  eight  or  ten  thousand  must  have  been 
terribly  out  at  the  elbows  as  to  character  and  capacity.  We  think  we  see 
the  good  old  President,  like  .Ssop,  with  his  lantern,  groping  about  among 
the  Public  Offices,  in  searcb  of  an  honest  man,  and  every  day  returning 
home  in  despair.  Such  a  collection  of  sad  feltows  assuredly  never  were 
selected  from  their  fellow-citizens  in  compliment  to  their  character  and 
qualifications.  If  the  President  was  sincere  in  his  pledge,  every  Public 
Office,  every  Ministerial  Bureau,  and  every  Custom  House  must  have 
been  a  penitentiary,  or  hospital  of  incurables.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
crimes  are  increasing  so  rapidly  of  late,  when  we  find  ao  many  wicked 
offenders  set  at  large  by  this  general  jail  delivery  nf  the  President.^-or 
t  tibex  bis  cabineL    For  oHraelves,  we  bare  purchased  a  revolver,  and 
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■hill  kee{>  &  sharp  look-out  until  these  Dotovioas  daliaqoentsare  apaio 
■hut  up  in  ihe  Tombs  or  the  public  offices. 

To  be  serious,  howeyer,  ne  have  aiwajs  coDsidered  thia  clamor  about 
reojorals  from  office,  as  equally  unfouDded  and  ridiculous ;  viewing  theoi 
as  only  reprebenaibie  when  practiced  in  contra venti on  of  a  pledge  to  tb» 
contrary.  The  Ezecutiye  Branch,  is  one  of  the  balance- wheels  of  the 
Governnient.  It  is  one  of  the  elemenla  of  thai  ba>ance  of  power,  IbU 
dlvisioQ  of  functions,  without  which  BTery  goTernment,  whatever  maj  be 
its  name,  is  virtually  de^Kitic.  Next  to  the  character,  talents,  and  popu- 
larity of  the  President,  (he  chief  support  of  his  authority  snd  influence  is 
the  executive  patronage,  which  was  bestowed  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
expreM  purpose  of  preserving  the  equipoise  between  iha  diSer«it  branches 
of  government  The  prerogative  of  removals  ud  appointments  is  b» 
much  the  constitutional  right  of  the  President,  as  the  right  of  rejection  i« 
that  of  the  Senate.  It  is  an  absolute  right  without  any  restriction,  ex- 
cept the  negative  of  the  Senate,  which  eztends  only  to  appointments  and 
not  to  removals.  The  Senate  in  this  latter  case  has  no  other  control 
but  (bat  of  rejecting  all  nominations,  to  fill  the  place  of  the  officer  re- 

The  right  of  removal  &nd  appointment  is  clear,  and  it  only  remains  to 
enquire  into  the  justice  and  expediency  of  its  exercise.  In  Europe,  where 
the  hereditary  principle  pervades  the  very  spirit  of  the  government,  and 
enters  into  all  social  and  political  relations,  the  holding  of  an  office  for  anj 
number  of  years,  is  considered  as  giving  a  sort  of  claim  to  perpetual  pos- 
■ession.  If  a  father  baa  been  fed  at  the  public  crib  all  his  life,  it  is  held 
a  good  reason  that  the  son  shall  succeed  him — on  the  score  of  his  long 
.  soTvicea.  But  in  this  republican  land,  pubhc  offices  are  not  held  in  lee 
simple,  or  by  iuheriianre.  The  Democratic  doctrine  ia  rotation  in 
office ;  and  that  a  man  who  has  been  long  in  a  snug,  comfortable  publie 
position,  or  that  the  son  should  succeed  his  father — because  the  latt^ 
enjoyed  it  all  his  life,  so  far  from  being  considered  a  good  claim,  » 
rather  held  to  be  a  disquaiitication.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not,  therefore,  consider  it  unjust,  or  unfeeling— except,  perhaps,  in  their 
own  individual  cases — for  a  President  to  displace  on  old  incumbent,  and 
put  in  a  new  one.  It  is  considered  that  his  salary  has  been  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  bis  services,  and  that  if  the  bread  is  taken  out  of  one  man's  mouth 
it  is  only  (o  put  it  in  that  of  another,  who  is  quite  as  hungry,  and  per- 
haps quite  as  deserving.  On  the  great  general  principle  of  equality,  there- 
is,  therefore,  no  injustice  in  this  rotation  in  office,  and  all  we  have  a  right 
to  require,  is  that  the  public  does  not  snfTer  by  the  change.  It  is  equally 
applied  to  the  President,  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  any  peculiar 
hardship  to  his  subordinates 

With  respeiit  to  the  expediency  of  removals  from  office,  on  the  accee- 
■ion  of  a  new  President,  elected  by  a  party  in  opposition  to  his  predeees- 
■or,  the  case,  we  think,  is  equally  clear.  The  appointing  power  ia  the 
main  prop  of  Executive  authority,  as  before  observed,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent made  no  removals,  would  in  a  great  measure  lie  dormant.  Bal 
there  is  another  very  strong  reason  for  removing  opponents,  especially 
hitter  ones,  from  office.  The  President  is  charged  with  the  execution  trf" 
the  laws,  and  must  necessarily  depend  on  hia  subordinate  officers  for 
the  faithful  discharge  oftbii  great  paramount  duty.  Can  be  rely  on  those 
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who  did  all  in  tbeir  power  to  t^poie  hia.election  t  who  hale  his  peraonf 
abhor  his  polilical  principles,  and  would  triumph  in  bis  downrall  and  dis- 
grace T  and  is  he  bound  to  leave  raeo  in  oflice  wlio  h«  knows  will  use  all  the 
influence  their  pcsition  gives  them,  to  displace  bim  aa  roon  as  possible  t 
There  is  no  code,  at  least  no  code  of  polilical  morality  thsl  demands 
aucb  aacrifices.  No  complaint  can  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  be  urged 
against  the  President,  for  having  displaced  an  army  of  officials  greater  than 
that  with  which  he  gained  all  his  laurels,  bad  he  not  pledged  himself  to 
the  contrary.  With  this  he  stands  charged,  and  of  this  we  cannot  acquit 
him. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because  the  subject  of  re- 
niovafs  generally,  lakes  the  lead  in  the  list  of  Executive  enortnities. 
Instead  of  looking  to  great  principles,  and  basing  our  opposition  upon 
their  violation,  the  whole  atmosphere  is  tilled  with  clamors  of  removals,  aa 
if  nothing  was  ol  issue,  and  noihtDg  to  be  gained  by  victory  but  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished.  These  unmanly  coaiplainls,  these  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  are  disgraceful  to  the  great  cause  for  which  the  mass 
of  the  people  light.  They  don't  scramble  for  offices,  but  principles  ;  they 
labor  to  build  up  and  sustain  the  Republic  an  the  basis  of  Liberty  end 
Equality  :  but  ibis  eternal  howling  about  removals,  gives  a  base  and  sor- 
did aspect  to  conflicts,  which  we  trust  are  with  our  fellow- citizens  at 
large,  for  greater  and  nobler  objects  than  office  and  emoluments.  Whatever 
their  leaders  may  be,  the  people  are  always  honest  and  patriotic.  Vox 
Popalii  is  only  Vox  Dei,  because  inafreecountryit  is  not  only  omnipotent, 
but  well  intentioned  and  sincere.  The  people  are  no  hypocrites,  and 
never  act  wrong  but  when  misled  b;  those  in  whotn  they  confide.  They 
may  not  he  always  wise — for  who  can  boast  of  infallibility  except  Quack 
Doctors  and  fanatics — but  ihey  are  always  honest  in  ibeir  political  prin- 
ciples, and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  men  to  mean  right  It  goes  a  great  way 
towards  doing  right.  A  good  intention  is  at  least  half>way  (o  a  good  act. 
It  is  the  needle  that  always  points  to  a  safe  hartmi. 

For  this,  at  least,  we  unhesitatingly  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  full  credit.  We  believe  he  meant  well,  when  sensible  of  his  inca- 
pacity and  inexperience,  he  shifted  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  bis 
high  station  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of  others.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  before  taking  this  decisive  and  important  atep,  he  should  have 
been  careful  in  the  selection  of  those  to  whom  he  was  about  to  delegate 
such  high  and  critical  functions.  In  our  poor  opinion  they  should  have 
been  men  looked  up  to  as  leaders  by  their  own  party,  or  known  to  the 
nation  at  least  by  name.  They  should  have  been  prophets  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home ;  and  occupied  a  station  before  the  world  which  would  have 
been  in  some  measure  a  guaranty  that  they  would  not  lightly  or  wantonly 
hazard  the  position  they  bad  already  acquired  in  the  public  estimation.. 
In  short,  designing  to  clothe  them  with  such  boundless  authority  within 
the  sphere  they  occupied,  the  President  should,  we  think,  have  bestowed 
it  on  men  whose  name  and  character  would,  if  not  Justify  sucb  unlimited 
confidence,  at  least  carry  with  them  an  influence  which  might  give  dignity 
even  to  their  blunders. 

We  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  peraooalities  ;  but  tbe  occasion  aeeras  to 
justify  the  inquiry,  whether  the  President  has  exercised  a  sound,  disorimi- 
aatiug  discretion  in  the  selection  of  the  men  who,  though  called  bismin- 
istera,  are,  it  would  seem,  virtually  bis  masters  t    Let  us  briefly  past 
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them  in  renew,  like  the  shadows  ofposterity  of  the  BaDqiio,  and  like  them, 
probably  to  appear  but  once  berore  the  audience,  to  pass  aws;  foTever  and 
be  seen  no  more.  They  are  the  great  pillars  of  the  temple,  and  we  judfc 
of  its  strength  by  its  supporters. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  of  course  the  leading  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  director  of  our  foreign  policy,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
speeches  in  the  Senate,  possesses  a  very  lawyer-like  understanding,  and 
is  better  qualified  for  discussing  a  single  point,  than  analyzing  a  great  sys- 
tem of  national  policy.  He  can  see  better  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than 
a  telescope  ;  and  comprehend  an  atom  at  the  end  of  his  nose  much  more 
clearly  than  a  world  at  a  distance.  The  practice  of  law  is  not  the  best 
school  for  a  statesman.  Lawyers  are  too  apt  to  argue  a  question  of  great 
national  interest  as  if  it  were  a  point  of  law  instead  of  policy,  and  treat  U 
like  pettifoggers  rather  than  statesmen.  Tbe;  deal  more  in  mnnieipal 
than  international  codes,  and  their  oracles  are  Coke  upon  Littleton  or  the 
statutes  at  large,  instead  of  Grotius  and  Vattel.  They  seldom  look  at  a 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  but  peck  at  it  here  and  there ;  see  but  one 
point,  and  one  side;  consult  authorities  without  regard  to  change  of  time, 
place  or  circumstances;  and  instead  of  reaaons  resort  lo  precedents. 
They  nibble  at  the  excrescences,  and  seldom  penetrate  beyond  the  rbind. 
They  study  the  statutes  of  England,  rather  than  those  of  the  United 
Stales ;  and  in  discussing  a  question  of  national  rights  and  honor,  are 
prone  to  mistake  the  common  law  for  the  law  of  nations.  We  are  indif- 
ferently versed  in  modern  history,  but  do  not  recdlect  a  single  great  prac- 
tising lawyer  who  could  ever  get  beyond  precedenia  in  discussing  impor- 
tant political  (Questions.  Take  these  from  him,  and  he  is  without  rudder 
or  compass ;  for  he  has  never  been  accustomed  to  depend  on  his  ows 
judgment,  but  on  that  of  my  Lord  Mansfield,  or  Sir  Williacn  ScolL 
During  the  late  war  with  England,  which  was  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree provoked  by  the  decisions  of  the  British  Admiralty  Court,  over 
which  Sir  William  Scott  presided,  his  authority  waa  decisive  in  our 
courts ;  and  we  recollect  to  have  heard  it  triumphantly  quoted  by  a  Seoa- 
tor  of  the  United  States,  acting  as  counsel  before  the  Supreme  Bench, 
who  had  voted  for  that  very  war. 

The  distinction  between  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman  is  radical.  A  law- 
yer always  looks  behind — a  statesman  should  always  look  forward.  One 
relies  altogether  on  the  past,  the  other  studies  the  present  and  the  future. 
One  acts  on  the  judgment  of  others,  the  other  on  his  own.  It  is  not 
what  dead  men  have  done,  but  what  living  ones  are  to  do.  The  law,  at 
least  by  courtesy,  is  always  the  same  ;  the  relative  position  of  nations  is 
perpetually  varying,  and  no  precedent  can  be  exactly  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  the  present.  There  is  no  supreme  court  of  nations  but  that 
of  heaven,  and  notwithstanding  they  profess  obedience  to  a  certain  code 
of  laws,  all  history  demonstrates  that  it  is  only  weaker  slates  that  are  will- 
ing to  adhere  to  it  implicitly.  The  right  of  the  strongest  is  the  only  law, 
and  conquests  the  only  precedents  that  carry  any  authority. 

We  apprehend  the  Secretary  is  a  much  better  lawyer  than  statesman, 
thongh  we  must  in  candor  confess  that  this  is  only  a  surmise ;  for  as  yet 
we  don't  know  posKively  that  be  has  actually  committed  himself  on  any 
great  point  of  national  policy.  He  has  made  many  removals  and  ap- 
pointments ;  hut  this,  after  all,  is  no  great  feat  of  statesmanship ;  and  be 
has  quarrelled  with  the  oply  Republican  Ambassador  we  are  ever  likely 
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to  receive  from  Europe,  and  especially  Republican  Prance,  on  a  pretext 
that  appears  to  ua  worse  than  friroloug.  What  he  has  done,  or  what  he 
is  doing,  in  the  afikir  of  the  Isthmus — a  queslion  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  which  ought  promptly  to  be  settled,  in  order  that  the  canal  may  be 
commenced — nobody  knows,  or  seems  likely  to  know  for  the  present,  or 
at  any  deGnite  period.  It  is  said  that  he  has  made  treaties,  but  where 
are  tbey  ?  The  natioD  knows  no  more  about  them  than  the  King  of  the 
Musquitos — the  protogee  of  my  I^rd  Falraerston.  Nobudy  knows  any 
thing  concerning  these  mysterious  documents,  where  they  are,  or  what  is 
Id  be  done  with  them.  In  the  meantime,  the  canal  ia  delayed ;  our  com- 
merce is  passing  away  round  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
instead  of  by  the  short  cut  of  the  Isthmus ;  the  British  Government  is 
quietly  proceeding  in  its  encroachments,  and  estsblishing  its  influence  in 
thatquarier,  by  "  protecting"  the  savages  and  overawing  the  white  man; 
and  what  might  have  been  prevented  by  timely  measures  wisely  adopted, 
and  Grmly  adhered  lo,  without  a  war,  may,  and  probably  will  at  some  future 
period,  be  remedied  only  by  a  resort  to  arms.*  But  (o  do  him  justice,  the 
Secretary  is  not  alone  ,*  in  addition  to  the  seven  sleepers  in  the  Cabinet, 
he  is  kept  in  countenance  by  (he  other  branches  of  Government,  who  all 
seem  so  completely  monopolized  by  the  affairs  of  Africa,  that  they  have 
fiirgotlen  every  thing  else  ;  and  instead  of  making  an  issue  on  the  Nicara- 
gua question — one  of  the  moat  important  that  ever  did  or  ever  can  present 
itself  lo  their  consideration — are  one  and  all  higgling  about  sn  abslraclion 
which  menaces  the  very  existence  of  the  Union.  We  do  not  venture  to 
condemn  the  Secretary  on  mere  circumstantial  evidence,  or  to  deny  that 
at  all  events  he  ia  in  good  company,  and  has  precedenta  to  justify  him, 
which  is  enough  for  a  lawyer. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  also  a  lawyer,  and  stood,  we  believe, 
in  the  highest  rank  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  which  has  long  been  pro- 
verbial. To  "puzzle  a  Philadelphia  Lawyer,"  has  hitherto  been  coneider- 
ed  the  highest  feat  of  logic;  and  yet  the  Secretary  appears  lo  have  been 
a  little  puzzled  with  the  celebrated  Galphin  claim  which  takes  place 
evea  of  Amy  Dardin's  horse, t  both  in  antiquity  and  longevity.  But 
though  the  legal  reputation  of  the  Secretary  is  well  estsblisbed  at  home, 
his  statesmanship  is  yet  in  embryo,  and  bis  political  principles  remain  to 
be  demonstrated  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  To  ua  he  happens  to  be 
known  as  a  staunch,  unbending  federalist;  a  federalist  by  inheritance; 
a  federaliBt  by  habit,  and  a  federalist  by  conviction — a  plain,  honest, 
downright  federalist  of  the  Harnilionian  school ;  just  such  a  federalist  as 
his  great  uncle,  the  late  Governeur  Morris,  was  before  him,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  brilliant  genius.  If  this  is  what  General  Taylor  means  by  s 
"  moderate  federalist,"  the  Secretary  certainly  belongs  to  that  school. 

If  we  do  not  greatly  err,  his  moderation,  ant)  that  of  all  his  tnoderado 
colleagues,  will  exhibit  itself  in  a  distrust  of  the  pet^Ie ;  a  confirmed  con- 
viction of  their  incspacity  for  self-government,  and  a  systematic  policy 
based  on  that    assumption,  to   restrict  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
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judgment  &iid  their  will,  jnst  so  far  u  it  can  be  done  wilhoat  an  open 
avawal  and  display  of  their  covert  policy.  Neither  moderate  federalism, 
nor  aay  other  aUas  of  federalism,  consists  in  a  single  measure ;  neither  in  m 
National  Bank,  a  High  Tariff,  Internal  Improvements  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, Extravagant  Expenditares,  Loans,  or  any  one,  or  all  put 
together.  Its  maxims  are  fundamental,  and  their  influence  pervades 
enry  vein  and  artery,  and  nerve  and  sinew  of  the  body  politic.  Thas, 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  may  have  become,  as  Mr.  Webster  declared, 
"  an  obsolete  idea,"  but  the  principle  on  which  it  was  based  is  still  in 
full  vigor ;  and  whoever  lives  to  see  the  time  when  snch  an  insti- 
tution, either  openly  or  in  disguise,  can  be  established,  without  over- 
throwing a  Federal  administration,  will  soon  learn  whether  it  baa  become 
an  obsolete  idea.  At  present  Federaliem  cannot  show  itself  to  the  people 
under  its  old  flag.  It  must  come  in  disguise,  and  under  some  new  aiiat. 
It  was  onoe  National  Republicanism;  it  is  now  Whig  or  Moderate 
Federalism;  andif  necessary  it  will  become  Anti-Rentiam  in  New  York  ; 
Abolitionism  in  New  England;  and  anything  anywhere  else,  that  may 
aid  it  in  sweeping  together  all  the  rubbish  of  Faction  and  FaoHticism. 
But  though  it  may  osst  it«  skin,  it  is  still  the  same  old  serpent.  It  is  still 
governed  by  the  same  radical  principles  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  that  b 
hostile  t»  the  progress  of  freedom  in  the  New  and  the  Old  World,  Never 
will  it  be  found  to  sympathise  with  the  struggles  of  liberty  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  never  will  it  emancipsle  itself  from  ita  habitual  subserviency  to 
British  influence ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  found  conceding  any  thing  to  llie 
people,  except  with  a  view  to  cheat  tbem  of  their  suffrages,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swindling  them  of  their  rights  afterwards. 

Of  all  administrations  with  which  a  country  can  be  afl9icted,  defend  us 
from  one  which  dares  neither  come  abroad  under  its  own  flag,  or  answer 
to  its  own  proper  name.  Its  entire  policy  must  necessarily  consist  in 
hypocrisy,  and  mystery,  and  subterfuge.  It  must  perpetually  work  under 
ground,  and  in  the  dark.  It  must  creep  on  all-fours  instead  of  walking 
upright;  and  if  it  cannot  succeed  in  the  practice  of  concealment  and  de- 
ception, be  content  with  the  profits  of  office,  and  quietly  ait  down  ilbder 
the  shade  of  its  own  imbecility.  We  cannot  conceive  a  more  degrading 
position  than  that  of  a  Cabinet  which  is  only  tolerated  because  its  true 
character  is  unknown,  or  which  is  so  perfectly  insignificant  as  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  indifference.  Such  seems  the  case  with  Genersl  Taylor's  Cabi- 
net of  "jModerate  Federalists  :"  moderate  in  talents — moderate  in  expe- 
rience— moderate  in  every  thing  except  turning  men  out  of  office,  and  pay- 
ing interest  on  old  claims. 

We  believe  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  lawyer  too.  But  of  this  we  are 
not  certain.  He  is,  we  think,  a  son  of  the  late  William  H.  Crawford,  a 
giant  in  frame,  and  a  giant  in  intellect,  to  whose  memory  we  are  always  rea- 
dy to  do  justice.  Had  he  preserved  his  health  and  mind,*  he  would  unqnes* 
tionably  have  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe  in  the  Presidency,  and  in  all  probabili- 
ty prevented  that  confusion  which  has  since  so  fatally  operated  on  the  for- 
tunesofthe  Demoi-.racy.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  great  weight 
of  character.  Firm,  upright,  and  decisive,  he  had  not  only  skill  to  drive 
the  team,  but  strength  to  hold  the  reins.     Of  the  son,  we  know  little. 

*.Mr.  Crawford  was  struck  bypanljiii. 

.C'.oogic 
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His  repatatioQ  bad  seter  beeooie  national,  and  his  firat  appearuica  on  tb« 
great  stage  of  political  life  has  been  as  a  "  star."  Obscutity  is  said  to  be 
akin  to  the  sublime  in  pMtry,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  ia  so  in  politics. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  capacity  of  tlie  Secretary  to  disiinguiah  hirasetf  in 
the  great  drama  of  political  life  ia  yet  to  be  exhibited.  As  agent  for  the 
Galphia  claim,  he  baa  been  eminently  auccesafiil ;  and  if  he  undnrstandB 
managing  public  affairs  as  well  as  he  does  private  ones,  the  people  wilt  no 
doubt  be  satiaGed.  As  ihia  subject  is  now  before  Congress,  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  merely  expressing  the  opinirai,  that  law  or  no  law, 
no  man  occupying  so  high  a  station  in  the  gofernment  as  this  gentleman, 
OQght  to  have  condescended  to  act  as  an  agent  in  any  claim,  most  espe- 
cially one  against  a  government  of  which  be  jvas  so  distinguished  a  mem- 
ber. The  committee  may  acquit  him  and  bis  colleagues,  of  doing  any 
thing  illegal;  but  the  people  will  condemn  him,  and  they  will  be  right. 
The  example  is  [ternicioas,  and  cannot  be  justified  by  all  the  legal  dogmas 
in  the  world.  The  judgment  of  every  man,  who  feels  as  be  ought,  and 
•sees  the  consequences  of  aucb  a  perversion  of  official  influence,  will  con- 
demn it  without  hesitation,  as  bringing  private  and  public  duties  in  direct 
conSict  with  each  other,  and  leading  men  into  great  temptations  in  ats- 
tions  where  there  are  already  too  many. 

The  auhject  of  claims  on  Government  is  one  of  great  delicacy.  The 
centre  of  power  is  the  focus  of  corruption.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
those  who  exercise  ^ower  are  more  corrupt  than  other  men ;  but  that 
they  are  placed  in  situations  of  greater  temptation.  Those  who  have 
much  to  give  away  will  be  surrounded  by  beggars;  and  where  by  prac- 
ticing imposition,  or  acquiring  favor,  men  at  once  make  their  forluoea, 
the  cunning,  the  selfish  and  the  unprincipled,  will  always  be  attracted  by 
an  irreaistible  instinct.  It  is  necessary  to  the  public  interest  for  men  in 
power,  and  most  especially  those  wbo  stand  guard  over  the  Treasury,  to 
be  ever  on  the  watch,  for  they  will  assuredly  be  perpetually  assailed  by  a 
thousand  false  or  frivolous  claims  that  have  no  foundation  but  a  short- 
sighted selfishness,  or  a  deliberate  plan  of  deception  against  which  the 
Government  bas  no  defence,  but  the  most  wary  caution  and  the  most  stern 
incorruptibility.  There  are  honorable  exceptions,  but  a  large  portion 
come  under  this  description. 

To  those  who  hace  had  no  experience  in  these  matters,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able with  what  zeal,  art  and  perseverance  these  claims  are  urged,  either 
by  principals  or  their  agents— 4ome  of  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  said  are  mem- 
bers ofCongress,  and  Senators,  who  in  the  event  of  their  being  brought  into 
either  House,  are  to  decide  on  their  validity.  They  never  remit  theit 
exertions,  and  never  despair ;  fiT  experience  has  taught  them,  that  aoroe 
time  or  other,  chance,  management  or  good  fortune  will  befriend  them  ; 
and  that  a  new  Secretary,  a  new  accounting  officer,  or  a  new  Congress, 
a  thin  Houae,  or  a  last  night's  Session,  wilt  at  lengtli  reward  their  latmr 
and  perseverance.  Like  the  King  of  England,  a  claim  never  dies.  It 
may  have  been  examined  aud  rejected  by  a  succession  of  Secretaries  and 
accounting  officers,  but  the  moment  a  new  one  comes  in,  it  is  sure  to  be 
revived  again,  under  pretence  of  new  facts,  new  evidence,  and  additional 
vouchers.  Thus  the  time  of  the  new  incumbent  is  waaied  in  re-examiit- 
ing  cases,  already  examined  and  decided  perbapa  a  dozen  times,  instead 
of  being  employed  in  attending  to  ihe  affairs  of  the  nation.  When  all  else 
fails,  a  last  appeal  is  made  to  Congress,  which  refers  it  to  a  committee  of 
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cluflu,  which  if  il  had  the  will,  h«s  not  the  power  of  laTgligWiiif  ibe 
njrimda  of  casta  presented  for  its  coandeniian- 

b  ■bould  be  specUllf  noted — far  this  circnnMtuice  maka  nch  dains 
tmi  gemeri* — that  all  tbe  eridenee  broogbt  Torward  in  iheir  Bapport.  is  a 
parte — all  on  one  Bide.  A  pnUic  department  is  no^  a  coon  of  law, 
where  wilnesMs  are  examined  and  cron-qaestioned,  and  their  claims  lo 
coolideace  clmdj  investigated  ;  nor  is  ao;  coonter  teatitnonj  aceeviUe, 
nnlcM  an  officer  is  specially  deputed  to  eoqaire  into  tbe  afiir  on  the  spot, 
and  esfdore  tbe  aecr^s  of  past  ages ;  for  most  of  these  great  claims 
'  originate  in  ibe  obacaritj  of  remote  antiqaity.  Wboerer  bas  bad  the 
good  Ibrtiine  to  be  beleaguered  bj  these  claimant^  moat  have  iMiliced, 
that  when  a  claim  was  rejected  for  want  of  proof  as  to  some  easential 
point,  that  proof  Derer  failed  to  be  fmifacoming;  and  tboagh  in  point  of 
conscience,  the  Secretary  or  the  accounting  officer,  might  be  satisfied  that 
imposition  bad  been  practiced,  in  point  of  law  the  proof  would  be  «nffi> 
cienl,  becaose  there  is  no  tesiimooj  to  the  contrary. 

Claims  on  Gorernment,  though  thej  involve  general  legal  principles, ' 
are  not  to  be  settled  by  the  iptt  dixit  of  lawyers,  or  the  precepts  of  tbe 
decalogue.  Host  of  them  are  governed  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  in- 
tended for  the  single  purpose  of  protecting  Government  from  frand  or  im- 
position. They  prescribe  certain  duties  to  officers,  and  certain  restraints 
in  the  ptynoent  of  clainu,  whicb  experience  has  shown  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  and  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  without  incarring  a  just 
responsibility  for  misapplyiug  the  public  money.  To  guard  the  pnblic 
treasury,  men  sbould  hare  argus  eyes,  iron  hands,  and  flinty  beans.  The 
whole  nnited  force  of  fraud,  selfiahnesa,  cnnning,  and  influence,  is  perpetu- 
ally arrayed  against  them,  and  sospicton  is  the  greatest  of  their  virtoes,  b» 
cause  in  a  vast  many  case*  it  ia  their  only  defence.  They  have  no  right  to 
be  obarttable,  or  benevolent,  at  the  expense  of  the  people ;  nor  to  permit 
their  feelings  to  operate  in  favor  of  a  particnlar  claimant;  to  oblige  a 
friend,  or  conciliate  a  colleague  in  office.  What  would  be  amiable  and 
praiseworthy  in  private  life,  ia  often  a  base  desertion  of  onr  duty  to  oar 
country,  and  the  philanthropy  of  the  citizen  an  ofience  to  the  State.  The 
public  officer  when  he  bestows  the  money  of  the  people  where  it  ia  not 
justly  due,  cannot  boast  of  his  charity.  He  makes  no  sacrifices  ;  he  don't 
pat  his  hands  into  his  own  purse,  but  into  tbe  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
has  DO  right  to  be  benevolent  at  the  cost  of  others.  Much  less  should 
any  man,  let  him  be  who  or  what  be  will,  standing  high  in  office,  and 
clothed  with  Executive  powers,  which  authorize  him  to  act  in  many  cases 
according  lo  his  own  judgment  and  will ;  or  any  representative  of  the 
people,  whose  function  it  is  lo  make  the  laws,  become  the  paid  agent  of 
a  party  having  a  claim  against  Government.  In  one  case  he  must  employ 
his  official  influence  in  a  manner  totally  inconsistent  with  his  official  duly; 
in  the  other  he  becomes  interested  in  a  claim  on  which  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  decide  aa  a  legislator.  There  may  be  no  law  against  it.  but 
there  is  reason  amply  Bufficient  to  mark  it  with  reprobation.  Il  is  radically 
wrong  in  principle,  and  disreputable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  practice, 
nor  can  the  example  of  any  man,  or  any  number  of  men  however  dis- 
tinguisbed,  sanction  a  policy  which  makes  it  the  interest  of  those  whose 
great  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  Public  Treasury  from  being  plundered,  t<i 
become  aoci>mplices  in  its  plunder. 

While  writing  this,  we  perceive  that  SenMor  Hooter,  of  Virginia — t 
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man  ever;  way  worth;  to  repiesent  that  fruitful  mother  of  PresidentB 
aodPatiiutH — has  brought  forward  a  Bill  eatablUhiDg  a  tribunat  for  the 
examination  and  final  settlement  of  contested  claims  on  Governmeut. 
Tbe  theory  ia  good,  but  the  practical  result  will,  we  fear,  scarcely  justify 
the  experiment  The  same  influences  will  be  brought  to  bear  uikhi  the 
members;  the  samfe  acts  and  impositions  practised;  and  the  same  ex 
parCe  evidence  offered.  The  tribunal  must  necessarily  be  left  to  decide 
irreTocably  in  the  last  resort ;  for  if  an  appeal  is  had  to  Congress,  precise- 
ly the  same  state  of  things  will  occur,  as  that  which  this  court  is  designed 
to  remedy.  Such  a  triounal,  clothed  as  it  muat  necessarily  be  with  dis- 
cretionary powers,  will  be  assailed  by  great  temptations,  irresistible,  ex* 
cept  when  met  by  the  most  inflexible  integrity  ;  and  by  impositions  only 
to  be  detected  by  the  most  wary  sagacity.  Shortly  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  late  war  with  England,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  authorized 
by  Congress  to  adjust  the  claims  for  damages  committed  by  tbe  British  ia 
their  inroad  at  Waahington.  They  proceeded  to  buainess,  and  were  so 
exceedingly  liberal,  that  Mr.  Madison  was  compelled  to  suspend  their 
functions,  lest  the  treasury  might  be  exhausted,  and  it  was  abolished  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  Good  laws  are  worse  than  a  dead  letter 
unless  there  are  good  men  to  administer  them.  But  to  resume  our  Gal- 
lery of  Portraits. 

The  Head  of  the  Home — or  the  Omnium  Gatktrutn  Department  as  it 
might  be  called — is,  we  believe,  also  a  lawyer.  It  is  rumoured — and  we 
know  nothing  of  him  but  by  hearsay — that  he  is  peculiarly  dextrous  in 
decapitations,  insomuch  that  it  has  been  affirmed  he  has  cut  off  more 
heads  than  any  Fig  Butcher  in  the  great  Stale  of  Ohio,  which  has  growa 
BO  fast  that  it  seems  to  have  outgrown  its  discretion  grievously.  But  be 
is,  we  presume,  a  "  Moderate  Federalist,"  and  does  the  feat  with 
exemplary  moderation.  Like  his  namesake.  Sir  Thomas,  ia  the 
Ballad,  "It  grieves  bis  heart  to  cut  the  rasculs'  throats — and  theu  he 
cuts  them."  Though  we  cannot  learn  that  he  baa  any  great  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  his  country;  report  says  he,  or  his  kinsman,  has,  or  had, 
heavy  ones  on  the  Government,  which  have  been  conceded  with  singular 
tiberality.  If  his  career  should  not  be  exactly  honorable,  there  is  every 
appearance  it  will  be  highly  profitable;  and  the  art  of  feathering  one's 
nest  in  office,  his  held  by  a  certain  class  of  statesmen,  the  highest  branch 
of  political  ethics. 

Enter  the  Post  Master  General,  carrying  a  mail-bag  filled  with  the 
heads  of  six  thousand  defunct  Deputy  Post  Masters.  He  drinks  six  glasses 
of  cold  water  to  quiet  his  conscience,  and  proceeds  to  attend  an  abolition 
meeting  to  denounce  the  constitution.  KUdicit.  He  says  nothing,  and 
we  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  him,  being  impatient  to  pay  our  respects 
to  the  great  lawyer,  par  excellence,  every  one  of  whose  optnlQus  is  worth 
its  weight  in  California  gold. 

The  Attorney  General,  we  are  happy  to  aay,  is  more  illustrious  than 
some  of  his  colleagues  in  office.  He  has  been  heretofore  pelted  with 
something  more  substantial  than  bills  of  a  broken  bank,  by  a  parcel  of 
turbulaut  Democrats,  who  got  into  an  unreasonable  passion  at  having 
their  pockets  picked.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  Federal  Patent  of  nobility. 
He  has  been  President,  or  Director,  or  Receiver  of  a  Bank  which  dis- 
appeared, leaving  not  a  wreck  behind,  except  some  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  bills,  for  tbe  payment  of  which  it  appeared  neither 
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President,  Directors,  or  Receirera  were  responsible.  Of  course  nobodj 
doubts  the  talentiof  the  Attorne7  General,  both  as  a  I  aw jer  and  financier. 
In  oar  opinion  he  ought  to  bare  been  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Treasarj, 
for  probablf  no  man  better  understands  the  science  of  "  raising  the 
wind."  Bat  on  the  other  hand,  be  is  b;  general  suffrage  of  his  cot- 
leagues,  considered  the  most  profound  lawyer  ^mong  them,  and  bia  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  claims  on  Govemnient  is  decisive.  Whether  he  con- 
tinues to  take  fees,  Irora  the  mere  force  of  habit,  is  a  curioaa  anbject  for 
future  inrestigaiion. 

In  referring  back,  we  perceirethat  (be  Secretary  of  the  Nary  has  been 
omitted  in  bis  proper  place,  certainly  from  no  di^ioeitioD  to  treat  bim 
with  the  slightest  disrespecL  As  sn  execntive  officer,  little  is  known  of 
him  ;  but  as  the  Cabinet  is  said  to  be  a  unit,  a  eixtb  part  of  it  must  be 
pretty  near  a  cipher.  We  hope,  however,  he  is  not  the  derotee  of  steam 
power,  and  looks  askance  at  "Old  Ironsides"BndthBt  class  of  vessels  which 
bore  our  flag  so  triumphantly  doring  the  late  war  with  England.  We 
recommend  him  to  pause  and  reflect  a  little,  before  he  relinqaiahes  x  mode 
of  warfare,  in  which  the  Americans  are  confessedly  superior,  for  one  in 
which  the  British  are  much  more  experienced  than  ouraelves,  and  tmsta 
the  honor  and  interests  of  the  country  to  engineers  and  steam  engines, 
instead  of  gallant  officers  and  nautical  skill.  It  would  perhaps  be  well 
also  fojr  him  to  bear  in  mind,  that  steam  vessels  bare  never  yet  been  test- 
ed through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  nor  their  superiority  over  Old 
Ironsides  decisively  established.  A  ship  of  war  is  not  exactly  a  locamcv 
tive,  but  requires  to  combine  other  qualities  with  speed.  We  hope  and 
(rust  the  influence  of  our  more  able  and  experienced  naval  officers  will 
be  exerted  againsl  every  plan  to  snbstitnte  steam  for  canvass  in  onr  navy, 
except  as  an  auxiliary,  merely  because  England  has  set  the  example. 

We  hope,  too,  the  Secretary  will  not  slop  honest  Jack's  grog,  for  it 
would  be  cruel  to  deprive  him  of  almost  his  only  solace  during  his  long 
exile  at  sea.  Except  when  our  commerce  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, it  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  man  a  squadron,  and  even  single  ships 
have  sometimes  been  delayed  for  months  for  want  of  men.  It  needs  no 
ghost  to  come  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  that  this  difficulty  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  cold  water  system  in  our  Navy  ;  and 
that  diacontent  and  mutiny  will  become  more  common.  The  public  have 
been  led  to  suppose  that  our  sailors  are  allowed  sufficient  whiakey  to  in- 
toxicate them  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  They  receive  only  enough  to  cre- 
ate an  innocent  and  agreeable  excitement,  to  which  they  have  as  good  a 
claim  as  the  gentleman  has  to  bis  bottle  of  claret,  or  glass  of  whiskey 
punch. 

It  were  we  think  much  to  be  wished,  that  a  certain  class  of  pious  r^ 
formers,  whi>  in  hunting  the  wolf,  leave  all  other  beasta  of  prey  to  scour 
the  forest  free  from  restraint,  would  be  content  to  abstain  themselves,  and 
set  a  good  example,  without  inflicting  abstinence  on  others,  whose  coa- 
ditioQ  and  habits  are  altogether  different.  There  are  many  far  more  dan- 
gerous excitements  to  contend  with  in  this  world  than  that  of  alcohol; 
many  more  deadly  and  destructive  indulgences  of  the  passions  and  appe- 
tites than  drinking;  and  the  cool  depravity  of  the  seducer,  the  artfol 
duplicity  of  the  swindler,  or  the  deadly  venom  of  the  slanderer,  strike  in- 
finitely more  deep  into  the  vitala  of  society  than  the  occaaioaaj  e 
of  the  tippler,  though  they  don't  make  quite  so  much  noise. 
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We  are  far  from  adrocatinft  nr  defending  excessea  of  an;  kind;  for  all 
cxceasea,  eren  those  of  well  meaning  men,  are  mure  or  leaa  miachieroua 
or  dangerous.  But  it  aeenis  to  us  that  it  is  not  the  best  posaible  mode  of 
reforming  mankind,  to  pledge  them  to  abstinence  from  a  single  vicious 
indulgence,  and  leave  them  their  full  sweep  in  every  other.  To  incul- 
cate moral  and  religious  principles,  and  assail  the  entire  forlresa  of  human 
depravity,  by  undermining  its  foundation,  and  going  to  the  root,  is  much 
more  effectual  in  reforming  mankind,  than  attacking  the  mere  outwarks, 
and  white  haltering  down  one,  leaving  (he  great  enemy  to  erect  others 
still  BtroDger  in  its  place,  without  opposition.  Men  are  very  apt  to  con- 
vert abstinence  from  one  vice  into  a  warrant  for  the  indulgence  of  others, 
and  quiet  their  consciences  by  making  it  the  acape-goat.  A  very  worthy 
and  zealous  clergyman  of  our  acquaintance,  in  spenking  on  this  subject, 
informed  us  that  among  hia  parishioners  was  a  man  who  be  bad  frequent 
occasion  to  lecture,  for  being  a  bad  neighbor,  an  unkind  husband,  a  tyran- 
nical father,  and  various  other  transgressions,  all  which  he  confessed  with 
great  complacency,  never  failing  to  wind  up  with, — "  But  then  you  know 
sir,  that  I  have  taken  the  pledge." 

In  all  commercial  and  maritinie  nations,  sailors  are  a  class  indispen- 
sable to  the  social  state;  and  every  profession  has  its  own  peculiar  habits, 
manners  and  characteristics,  which  however  offensive  ihey  may  be  to 
cKhers,  are  in  a  great  measure  indispensable  to  their  usefulness  in  that 
position  where  accident  or  inclinaiion  has  placed  them.  To  make  any 
radical  change  in  them,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  destroy  their  usefulness 
in  their  particular  vocation.  This  is  most  especially  the  case  with  sailors, 
whose  home  is  on  the  seas,  and  whose  habits  end  experience  are,  and 
must  necessarily  be  entirely  different  in  many  respects  from  those  who 
-  live  on  the  land.  We  don't  expect,  nor  have  we  a  right  to  expect  them 
to  govern  themselves  by  the  same  maxims  of  prudence,  economy  iind  dis- 
cretion, which  operate  on  farmers  and  mechanics,  for  if  they  did  we  should 
have  few  experienced  sailors.  They  would  save  their  money,  buy  a  farm, 
and  stay  at  home.  If  you  want  sailors,  you  must  not  go  to  church,  or 
locate  your  recruiting  offices  among  the  saints.  You  don't  ship  them  for 
their  morality,  but  their  skill  and  experience  on  the  wild  waves  ;  nor  for 
their  piely  ia  kneeling,  like  the  modern  Greek  sailom  before  a  picture  or 
a  wooden  image,  when  they  should  be  breasting  the  elements,  or  con- 
tending with  the  enemy.  VChile  at  sea,  they  are  for  months  debarred  in 
a  great  measure  from  all  the  indulgences  of  life;  confined  to  the  ship, 
and  under  severe  discipline.  Ia  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  suddenly 
released  from  "  the  prison-ship,"  they.act  like  children  just  out  of  school, 
run  wild  with  joy,  and  spend  the  earnings  of  a  twelvemonth,  in  a  few  daya 
of  riotous  extravagance  1  If  they  did  not  do  this  we  should  never  roan 
our  navy,  for  Jack  never  goes  to  sea  till  his  purse  ia  empty  and  his  credit 


We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  which  is  under- 
stood to  wield  the  entire  executive  authority,  aided  by  the  fe^le  glow- 
worm light  diffused  around  them.  As  yet  it  must  be  confeaaed,  they  have 
not,  at  least  openly,  displayed  any  extraordinary  talent  or  energy,  except 
in  removing  officers  and  settling  claims ;  but  ihej  may,  perhaps,  improve 
in  time.  There  are  men — not  however  qnite  as  plenty  as  blackberries^ 
whose  genius  rises  with  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  ;  who  climb  the 
higher  the  steeper  the  ascent,  and  see  the  clearer  the  wider  the  sphna 
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ibey  contemplate :  meo  who  apptoxim&te  to  Ibe  magnitude  of  the  objects 
they  wrestle  with,  and  become  great  by  an  association  with  greatneaa. 

There  are  othera^and  these  constitute  a  much  more  numerous  daa^ 
who  may  be  said  to  sink  as  they  rise,  and  whose  littleness  becomes  onlj 
more  con^iicuoua  by  being  contrasted  with  the  magnitnde  of  their  fiinc- 
tibni — men,  whose  genius  instead  of  growing  brighter,  like  the  sun  aa  it 
reaches  its  meridian,  becomes  only  more  dazzled,  dizzy,  and  confoanded 
by  the  height  to  which  they  have  aacended,  and  who  have  no  resoarce  fof 
getting  out  of  one  blunder  except  by  making  a  greater.  To  which  <^ 
tbeae  classes  the  members  of  the  cabinet  belong,  time  will  show,  and  to 
time  we  leave  them.  In  the  high  stations  they  occupy,  inc^aciij  or  cor- 
ruption cannot  be  long  concealed.  The  light  is  too  strong,  and  ibe 
BCrutinizers  too  many  and  too  keen.  The  people  have  eyes  tosee,  ears  to 
hear,  and  common  sense  to  judge.  They  will  in  good  time  discoTcr 
whether  the  inaction  of  the  gentlemen  in  question,  in  thia  alarming  crisis 
of  out  affairs,  is  real  or  pretended;  and  whether  white  affecting  to  da 
nothing  they  are  not  in  reality  blowing  the  coals  of  diaoension  aad  dis- 
noion.  We  shall  ere  long  discover  if  they  are  or  are  not  accomplices 
in  the  grand  conspiracy  of  fanaticism  against  the  laws  and  the  ConsiitD- 
tion ;  and  whether  in  taking  an  oath  to  maintain  and  support  the  latter, 
it  was  not,  like  Senator  Seward,  with  a  secret  proviso,  that  it  did  not  go 
against  their  consciences.  If  tbey  are  leagued  with  the  Aboliiiooiats, 
aa  there  ia  too  much  reaaon  to  believe,  they  are  playing  the  de^cable 
game  of  hypocrisy  ;  if  tbey  are  really  neutral  aa  tbey  pretend,  tfaeir 
neutrality  is  little  short  of  treason.  We  think  it  high  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  resume  the  helm  before  the  ship  is  stranded.  Let  him  do  aoow- 
thing,  if  it  be  only  to  play  Diogenes,  and  roll  bis  tub  abont  Waatm^ton. 


MARINE  AND  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.* 

Thb  time  was  when  any  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  art  of  boilding  m 
ship,  whether  designed  as  the  btrbingerof  waror  (he  messenger  of  peace, 
could  only  emanate  through  charinela  prepared  to  scatter  jftv,  blood  and 
death.  So  intimately  connected  with  the  bloody  track  of  tear,  was  the 
science  of  ship-building,  that  a  work  upon  the  aubject,  without  a  foreign 
Naval  imprint,  would  surely  be  mantled  with  the  oblivious  drapery  of 
utter  neglect.  But  matters  are  undergoing,  if  indeed  they  have  not  «!• 
ready  undergone,  a  most  pleasing  revolution.  There  ia  indeed  acarcelj 
any  branch  of  literature  upon  which  home-authorship  has  not  poured  ad> 
ditional  light.  We  were  led  to  these  reflections  after  examining  a  work 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  author,  the  title  of  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  A  perusal  of  this  work  cannot  fail  to  fix  the  con- 
viction in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  the  author  brings  to  this  important 
Bobjecl,  a  mind  imbued  with,  not  only  the  knowledge  possessed  by  his 
prMlecessorsof  the  Old  World,  but  a  mind  of  safficieDt  calibre  to  grsi^ 
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the  subject  in  all  ita  bearing, — being  not  only  a  practical  man,  but  a 
bighlj  snccessful  ship>bui1der.  In  all  ages  the  art  of  bnilding  sliips  baa 
been  regarded  ae  absiruae ;  consequently  the  law  of  precedent  became 
the  watcb-wwd,  rather  than  cause  and  effect :  thus  the  whole  commercial 
world  became  wedded  to  old  habits,  and  there  were  fev  indeed  who  made 
any  advancement  beyond  the  path  of  their  aires.  The  art  bad  long  beea 
manacled  with  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  a  fixedneea  of  mind  seemed  to 
hold  commercial  pursuits  in  a  state  of  eternal  childhood,  and  although 
the  ocean  had  been  navigated  from  an  antiquity  more  remote  than  profane 
history  could  trace,  yet  we  had  no  evidence  that  the  firat  principles  were 
understood  by  the  ancients.  But  it  is  plain  that  they  were  not ;  and  if  we 
may  believe  no  less  authority  than  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  they  are 
nbt  now  understood  in  Europe.  Such  being  the  limited  amount  of  scienti- 
fic knowledge  pertaining  to  the  construction  of  this  stupendous  fahric, 
the  fact  is  palpably  plain  that  thla  work  must  be  rendered  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  the  commercial  world.  The  author  has  shown  himself  to 
be  in  possession  of  that  skill  necessary  to  make  all  the  parts  of  a  con- 
tinued process  tend  to  a  result  in  which  the  truth  is  clearly  and  firmly 
established,  harmoniously  blending  tcienee  with  practice  in  contradistinc- 
tion with  the  practice  of  the  age.  Commencing  with  the  history  of  ship- 
building, the  reader  is  involurtarily  led  through  the  misty  labyrinths  of 
commingling  thought  to  the  birth-place  of  their  eniatence,  and  cannot 
with  hoi  dlhe  admission  that  eommn-ce  is  the  great  engine  by  which  the  bles- 
flings  of  civilization  are  diffused  throughout  the  world :  and  that  it  is  ta  com- 
merce we  oweadebt  of  gratitude  for  the  boon  of  civilization,  by  which  the 
amplest  openings  have  been  afforded  tocomraercial  activity,  andnamberless 
valuable  productions  laid  under  contribution  to  the  inaatiable  luxury  of 
man.  Although  not  the  author's  province  to  induct  his  readers  into  the 
glories  of  that  eomnuree  that  civiHzea  the  world,  amid  the  smouldering 
portals  of  antiquated  cities,  tike  Tyre  or  ancient  Sidon,  whose  once  spa- 
cious palaces  have  become  the  lair  of  beast,  or  have  been  supplanted  by 
miserable  hovels,  of  which  vaulted  cellars,  once  the  store-bouses  for  the 
treasures  of  the  commercial  world,  havo  become  the  abodes  of 
indigence,  retaining  scarcely  a  vestige,  indicative  of  what  were  the 
advantages  of  commerce  to  the  mother  of  Phccnician  cities.  He  pauses 
not  to  take  a  fanciful  glance  at  the  Argo,  when  on  her  fabled  Argonautic 
expedition  to  Cholcis,  afler  the  golden  fleece  of  Fhyrxus ;  be  lingers  not 
in  bis  march  through  the  vista  of  time;  not  even  around  the  cradled  in- 
fancy of  his  country,  to  scan  the  Mayflower,  the  favored  car  of  Nep- 
tune, that  conveyed  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  this  Western  World.  And, 
though  he  only  opens  the  vein  of  thought  by  bis  brief  descriptions  of  the 
history  of  commerce  and  ship-building,  its  legitimate  offspring,  he  makes 
the  subject,  with  all  its  concomitants,  one  of  irresistible  interest.  The 
reader  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  thorough  practical  know- 
ledge, as  a  necessary  qualifica'.ion  to  the  production  of  a  work  upon  this 
subject;  a  quality  rarely  found  among  the  authors  of  Naval  Architectural 
works  of  the  Old  World.  This  fatal  shoal  has  wrecked  the  usefulness  of 
the  many  European  works  that  have  been  published  on  the  subject  of 
building  ships,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ship-builders  of  the  United  States,  vrho  said  that  it 
had  always  appeared  to  him  that  Naval  Architects  had  done  all  they  could 
to  mystify  the  subject  of  ship-building ;  subjects  that  were  plain  in  tfaem- 
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■elres  were  reDdered  imricate,  and  costljr  woiks  were  ^andoned  on  thia 
account.  Tbus  it  will  be  perceiTcd  thai  theory  alone  bewilders  and  per- 
plexes, but  does  not  instruct  the  operative  mechanic  The  art  of  ^ip- 
building  has  justly  been  regarded  as  a  branch  of  mathematics,  aod  al- 
though intimately  connected  with  that  beautiful  science,  it  has"  always 
proved  a  barrier  to  the  scrutiny  of  scientific  mon,  who,  by  the  aid  of 
science  alone,  have  endearored  lo  investigate  its  principles.  In  this,  doubl- 
Ies6,  more  than  in  any  other  science,  there  are  abstract  questions  beyond 
the  gtasp  of  mathematicians  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  practice  without 
science  is  nearly,  if  not  equally,  as  dark.  Experience  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  only  grand  palladium  to  success  in  this  complicated  art; 
but  when  scieniitic  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  advantages  which  are  che 
result  of  common  practice,  they  tend  to  satisfy  the  mind,  and  impart  a 
pleasure  in  the  prosecntion  of  our  labors.  The  importance  of  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  lirst  principles  of  ship-building,  are  clearly  and 
forcibly  set  forth  in  the  first  and  second  numbersof  this  work,  and  we  have 
never  perused  a  work  on  architectural  science  possessing  an  equal 
originality  of  thought;  indeed,  a  quotation  from  the  fourth  number  will 
express  all  that  we  might  be  able  to  say  upon  this  point.  In  endeavoring 
to  portray  the  imminent  danger  attending  any  interference  with  the  pre- 
judices of  the  age,  the  author  tells  us  that  hehasollen  realized  thit  truth, 
that  it  is  less  hazardous  to  disturb  the  person  of  an  individual  than  his 
prejudices  ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  has  resolved  to  cut  the  line,  regardless 
of  the  ill-deserved  censures  he  rosy  bring  upon  himself,  by  inlerferiog 
with  many  of  the  hereditary  notions  of  the  age  in  the  art  of  building 
ships.  It  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  gainsayed,  that  few  indeed  there  are 
who  dare  think,  much  less  act  for  themselves,  in  alt  their  connectioos 
with  the  construction  of  this  important  fabric.  A ncien^ tradition,  lilie 
a  mighty  screw,  binds  the  mind  and  prevents  it  from  preserving  its  equili* 
brium.  It  loves  its  wonted  activity,  by  being  fettered  with  an  unen- 
lightened public  opinion;  not  that  noble  public  opinion  that  gives  har- 
dihood and  unshrinking  fearlessness,  butlhai  wayward  offspring  of  fashiM 
and  fear — that  intolerant  public  opinion,  which  weighs  actions  by  their 
popularity  and  not  by  their  effects  ;  which  bids  us  do  that  which  is  cus- 
tomary, rather  than  that  which  is  right;  a  dishonest  time-serving  syco- 
phancy, that  is  like  an  incubus  upon  our  boldest^  thoughts  and  best  exer- 
tions ;  making  cowards  of  the  brave,  and  checking  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge ;  that  darkens  both  land  and  sea  with  its  prejudices,  and  chills  ibe 
heart  with  its  cold  decrees.  In  the  whole  catalogue  of  arts,  not  one  is 
found  possessing  an  equally  extensive  6eld  for  independent  thought  and 
action  ;  hence  the  importance  of  inviting  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  age 
to  launch  the  bestexeriionsof  an  energetic  mind  upon  this  sea  of  science. 
The  author,  in  the  first,  and  more  particularly  in  the  second  number,  ex- 
hibits the  unjust  bearing  of  the  tonnage  laws  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  shows  conclusively,  that  were  those  laws  what  they 
should  be,  those  splendid  European  pncket-ships,  the  pride  of  this  com- 
mercial metropolis  and  of  these  United  States,  might,  and  would  be,  the  bul- 
warks of  her  defence  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  a  foreign  power;  and  bs 
very  justly  remarks  that  ship-owners  proceed  with  caution,  lest  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  mischief  should  provoke  national  legislation.  And  thus  it 
is  that  avarice  is  permitted  to  riot  without  conlroT.  To  what  extent  the 
abridgment  of  human  life  is  consequent  upon  avarice  in  this  particolu, 
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H«BTen  alone  ean  tell.  %ut,  certBiTiit  ia,tIiatto  make  the  lonn;ige  laws  whnt 
they*  should  be,  would  be  to  set  a  higher  eBtimate  upon  the  lives  of  con- 
fiding passengers,  and  of  those  whose  home  is  on  the  deep.  In  every 
other  in'tetlectual  art  we  tmtj  Qnil  some  relic  of  antiquitj  to  guide  the 
genius  of  modern  times.  But  where  are  the  monuments  reared  to  point 
generations  yet  unborn  to  the  sicill  of  Marine  or  Naval  Architects  T  The 
remnants  of  ancient  mechanism  crumble  into  dust  only  with  the  weight  of 
centuries,  and  then  are  taken  from  the  earth  with  the  fossil  of  antiquity. 
But  the  Marine  Architect  finds  no  towering  pyramids  ;  no  massive  column 
pointing  to  the  skill  oT  his  ancestors;  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  the  pencil 
of  the  artist,  have  Derer  been  eierled,  to  show  in  afier  ages  what  ship-build- 
ingwas  in  the  days  of  his  sires.  Nothing  remains  above  the  mountain- 
crested  billow  to  show  whnt  was  the  form  of  that  engine  of  war  or  the 
messenger  of  peace,  but  the  musty-faded  sheet.  The  voracious  jsws  of 
his  mother  earth  have  furnished  no  spot  to  do  honor  to  Marine  or  Naval 
Architects;  while  the  mantle  of  oblivion  has  been  thrown  over  the  dis- 
crepancies of  the  art  by  the  foaming  crest  of  old  ocean's  billowy  tide.  The 
tonnage  laws  of  other  nations  occupy  a  place  in  the  second  part  of  ihia 
work,  followed  by  the  laws  of  resistance  in  connection  with  the  laws  of 
propulsion.  After  descanting  upon  the  tawa  nf  displacement,  or  the 
e<]nality  of  weight  existing  between  the  entire  body  and  bulk  of  water  set 
aside  by  that  body,  he  furnishes  the  most  admirable  enposilion  upon 
the  laws  of  stability — its  vast  importance  as  a  first  consideration  when 
modelling  vessels.  Namber  three  contains  the  author's  discovery  of  the 
centre  of  expansion  from  the  model,  and  conclusively  shows  that  it  can- 
not be  obtained  from  the  draft,  althouE^h  Naval  Architects  for  the  last  half 
century  have  assumed  that  the  "  base-line"  furnishes  the  required  index  to 
expansion.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  discerning  mind,  that  if  a  ship 
well  divided  by  a  line  running  longitudinally  through  the  centre  of  the 
keel,  etera-post  and  deck,  and  one  of  those  half  sections  fiallened  into  a 
plane,  the  rotundity  would  be  spread  in  all  directions;  hence  it  follows 
that  a  straight  base-line  does  not  furnish  the  centre  of  expansion.  And 
strange  to  aay,  although  Naval  Architects,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
World,  have  for  years  been  working  by  a  straight  expansion-centre,  not 
one  has  discovered  the  error ;  and  if  they  have,  not  one  has  endeavored 
to  correct  it.  The  author  follows  those  expositions  by  a  beautiful  tribute 
lo  the  fecundity  of  American  genius,  in  the  invention  of  the  model, 
this  proud  emblem  of  Yankee  skill.  The  kind  of  model  alkded  to  is 
peculiar  to  the  New  World:  skeleton  models,  or  such  ris  exhibited  the 
shape  of  the  vessel  by  the  f-ames,  is  ofEuropean  origin.  The  advantage* 
of  models  arc  clearly  set  forth,  and  followed  by  instructions  for  making 
them.  The  fourth  number  shows  the  manner  of  taking  off  the  tables  for 
distribution  on  the  floor  of  the  mould-lofl,  and  is  foIldVved  by  appropriate 
illustrations  npon  the  subject  of  sheering;  showing  the  intimate  con- 
nexion it  sustains  to  the  appearance  of  vessels.  The  author  launches  forth, 
bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  proportion,  or  fitness  for  the  purpose,  and 
proportion  to  effect  thesame  ;  and  we  would  reiterate  his  inquiry,  "  why 
has  not  proportions  been  the  rallying  watch-word  T"  We  see  proportions 
exhibited  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  from  the  glow-worm  that  lights  our 
path,  to  the  rainbow  that  spans  the  Heavens.  Without  this  proportion  in 
(he  elements  we  navigate,  the  oceau  would  be  but  a  wide  waste,  and  of 
no  service  to  man.    Vessels  might  be  built,  but  they  never  could  be  <eiftfe|^ 
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to  wfti  The  prepoudcTUiDg  power  of  the  ocean  presauig,  as  it  aodoobt- 
edly  «rou)d  apon  every  shore,  and  upon  ever;  river  and  outlet,  would 
Torever  lock  every  vessel  to  its  native  shore.  The  star  spangled 
banner  that  now  waves  in  every  clime  would  no  longer  be  seen  abroad. 
This  would  most  assuredly  be  the  eSect  or  a  removal  of  this  grand  fulcrum 
upon  which  our  commercial  wealth  depends.  Proportion  b  only 
another  name  for  equilibrium  in  fluids;  he  bflses  his  theorems  upoD  thu 
platform,  and  from  whence  he  cannot  be  removed,  inasmuch  as  he  har- 
moniously blends  science  and  practice.  Number  fire  shows  the  fallacy 
of  assuming  the  parallels  to  the  line  of  flotation  to  actual  water-lioes,  an 
error  that  must  be  at  once  detected,  if  we  bat  reflect  upon  the  right- 
angled  pressure  consequent  upon  the  equilibrium  of  fluids.  Tfaeae  d^ 
ductions  are  followed  by  farther  illustrations  upon  the  floor,  both  from  ihe 
drafl  and  the  model,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  and 
canoot  fail  to  commend  themselves  to  the  inquirer  after  this  branch  of  me- 
chanical knowledge.  Chapter  aix,  composing  the  June  number,  fur- 
nishes mathematical  demonstrations  in  modelling  vessels  by  diagonal  and 
water-lines,  which  is  the  complete  system  of  shaping  vessels  of  all  descrip- 
tions below  the  load-line  of  flotation  by  calculations.  The  efforts  to  ac- 
complish this  by  mechanical  methods  have  never  proved  successful,  although 
attempted  by  many  of  th^  ship-builders  of  Europe.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely 
a  builder  in  Europe  who  is  not  in  possession  of  some  such  empirical  system 
to  enable  him  to  form  the  body  of  a  ship  ; — thus  endeavoring,  by  crude 
notions,  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  more  correct  principles  od  which 
to  found  the  design.  We  say  crude  notions,  because  the  builder, — it  mat- 
ters not  who  he  may  be,  whether  in  the  Old  m  New  World — whose  judg- 
ment n  sufficiently  sound  to  enable  him  to  arrange  facts  and  classify  (^ 
servations,  whose  experience  has  been  of  sufficient  extent  to  have  fur- 
nished him  with  an  array  of  truths,  from  which  to  deduce  principles,  will 
abandon  all  such  attempts  as  futile,  and  will  pursue  the  study  of  the  an 
in  a  manner  in  which  it  can  alone  be  studied  to  certain  advantage,  or  as 
an  inductive  science.  The  author  has  wisely  adopted  the  latter  course  ; 
and  if  the  result  of  his  labors  is  an  index  to  the  calibre  and  fertility  of  his 
mind,  his  genius  and  memory  are  vast  ctore-housea  teeming  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  an  experience  of  no  ordinary  cast.  His  deductions  in  those 
calculations  are  drawn  from  those  certain  particular  principles  which  are 
attached  to  every  art,  on  which  its  theory  is  founded.  Tbese  principles 
must  be  found  to  depend  on  certain  truihs,  which  recognized  by  every 
one  as  indisputable,  oblige  the  mind  to  concur  in  the  deductions  that  re- 
sult from  them.  In  applying  these  truihs  to  the  art  of  ship-building,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  ships  are  not  built  in  accordance  with  such  princi- 
ples as  would  ensure  their  succeas — the  shadow  too  alien  has  been  mis- 
taken for  the  substnijce;  and  while  ne  pride  ourselves  on  the  beauty  of  our 
ships,  we  forget  the  maxim  of  the  French  rhetoricians,  that  there  is 
nothing  heautifil  that  is  not  trve,  and  that  beauty  consists  only  in  fitness 
for  the  purpose  and  proportion  to  effect  the  object  designed.  The  author 
follows  up  bis  expositions  by  beautiful  engravings,  more  than  fifty  of 
which  he  promises  to  distribute  through  the  work.  But  the  great  and 
leading  characteristic  of  this  work  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  yet 
noticed.  It  is  a  work  principally  devoted  to  Marine  Architecture.  The 
author  seems  well  to  understand  the  reasons  why  European  works  have 
been  abandoned      Chapman,  Steel,  Clanbois,  Stalkartt,  Murray,  Finch- 
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■in,  Craize,  Fiahbcnrne  and  While,  hare  all  b«en  repndiitad,  principally 
on  account  of  (heir  exclueire  de7otian  to  Daral  operationa.  Nine-tenths 
of  American  ahipwrighte  know  little,  and  care  less,  about  na*Bl  opera- 
tiona. When  the  joung  mechanic  pmcurea  a  European  nork  on  Naval 
Architecture,  he  is  chagrined  (o  find  that,  instead  of  being  aeaialed  in  his 
efforts  to  learn  to  la;  off  a  ehip  on  the  floor,  he  ts  retarded  in  his  progress. 
The  expositions  are  dark  and  ahstruse,  the  number  of  engraTings  too 
limited,  the  technical  terms  are  in  many  instances  altogether  di&rent, 
and  last  hat  not  least,  many  of  the  theorems  come  in  direct  collision  with 
the  tangible  demonstrations  of  his  own  experience  ;  he  turns  from  the  book 
disheartened,  and  is  ready  to  reject  all  science  as  a  phantom  of  the  imagi- 
nation.  In  all  those  particulars,  the  author  of  this  treatise  has  admirably 
adjusted  those  difficulties  ;  and  if  the  remaining  six  parta  sustain  the  high 
CDCoraiDms  he  has  already  won,  we  are  well  assured  that  it  may  justly  be 
termed  the  Shipwright's  Vade  Mccvm. 


THE  REVULSION. 


CHAPTER    IT. 

A  (priiig  tbere  ii,  nhon  atrer  vaten  ibow, 
C1«ir  H  a  gla«,  tbs  ihiaiag  nadi  below '. 
Eternsl  sreeog  the  mowy  nmrgiiu  grace, 
Wfttchadby  the  RylvangHTiiiii  of  Ibe  place. — Fori. 

Hr.  Park  and  party  reached  home  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  The 
weather  was  delightful,  and  upon  urgent  solicitation  Mrs.  Russell  con* 
aented  to  remain  at  his  residense  for  a  week,  remarking  that  "  Sophia 
needed  rest  from  the  journey" — upon  which  Emma  blushed  rery  deeply, 
although  no  one  had  spoken  a  word  to  her.  Hiram  was  silling  on  lbs 
cqtposite  side  of  the  room  conversing  with  Mr.  Parr.  This  little  arrange- 
ment was  made  the  morning  after  they  arrived  at  "  Sylvan  Place,"  Hr. 
Parr's  residence. 

The  plantation  was  some  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  town  uf  H.  in  Ala- 
bama, a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  river  Tennessee.  The  residence 
was  perched  upon  the  brdw  of  a  long  gently-swelling  eminence,  at  the  foot 
of  which  Sashed  in  diminutive  billows  (he  waters  of  a  stream  whose  foun- 
tains were  born  amid  the  pine-crowned  mountains  in  northern  distance. 
The  house  itself  was  a  large  airy  structure,  and  was  what  in  rural  lan- 
guage is  called  "  a  framed  building."  On  iis  north  was  an  ell,  as  it  was 
called,  running  west,  which  caused  the  house  to  front  north  aa  well  as 
east.  A  double  (i.  e.  two-aloried)  portico,  both  in  front  and  rear,  added 
to  the  comfort,  while  it  served  to  relievo  the  eye  from  the  otherwise  broad 
walls  of  the  building.  To  (he  east  was  the  high-way,  which  following  the 
slightly  meandering  little  atream  first  mentioned,  at  no  point  approached 
nearer  than  half  a  mile  of  the  mansion  of  Sylvan  Place.  A  broad  white- 
pebUed  way  swept  by  (be  immediate  front  of  the  building,  in  an  elliptic 


cnrre ;  so  that  by  eoteting  one  gate,  and  ftdlowiug  tbe  (reded  eurre,  jou 
passed  out  at  tbe  other  some  ttiree-iourlbs  of  a  mile  from  the  Qrst  oae. 
On  either  aide  of  this  elliptic  way,  grew  ia  clusters  tastefuli;,  though 
faatasticallj  arranged,  many  evergreent — hut  cbieSy  tbe  cedar,  the  pine, 
aDd  tbe  holly.  All  in  front  from  tb«  mansion,  and  for  some  distance  on 
its  aortbern  and  southern  flank  to  the  public  road,  grew  a  forest  of  aauve- 
bom  trees,  and  here  and  there  intermixed  irere  specimeoa  of  every  tree 
from  all  the  adjacent  regions  that  with  the  greatest  care  could  be  caused 
there  to  grow.  The  beecb,  the  cedar,  and  the  maple,  were  put  under 
contribution  in  many  cases,  to  describe  with  their  bougha  erery  mathe- 
matical and  architectural  figure  that  the  fancy  of  Mr,  Parr,  during  the 
experiments  of  fiHeea  summers,  could  plot  and  plan.  The  verdure  of 
the  cedar  grew  into  globes,  circles  horizontal  and  vertical,  coitea  and 
pyramids;  while  here  and  there  were  beechen  arches,  domes,  irtanglea, 
rectangles,  and  ellipses.  Erery  wild  vine  of  that  region  was  aurtur^  ia 
this  many-acred  park.  Immediately  soulh  of  the  mansion  was  the  gar* 
den,  in  which  bloomed  not  only  the  usual  horticultural  Flora,  but  every 
specimen  that  flowered  in  the  wilds  of  mountain  and  dell  around.  From 
tbe  centre  of  one  of  the  larger  bowers  of  the  garden  a  fountain  of  limpid 
water  gushed  forth,  forming  a  trickling  streamlet,  that  hastening  from  the 
garden,  found  its  way,  aHer  many  a  graceful  curve,  through  the  park  to 
the  stream  first  mentibaed.  The  bottom  of  this  streamlet  was  lined  with 
a  fine  white  sand,  that  much  resembled  petrified  snow,  over  which  tbe 
clear  coo)  waters  of  tbe  fountain  wonid  glide  with  a  laughing  rapidity. 
To  the  north  of  tbe  residence  were  the  orchards,  where  ripened  apple, 
peach,  plum,  cherry,  et  id  omne  genus.  Pomona  was  there  in  her  beauty  ' 
from  May  to  November.  Many  an  undulating  meadow  between  the  or- 
chards and  the  stream  relieved  the  eye  of  the  observer  ;  while  still  to  the 
north  and  west  lay  expanded,  filling  up  the  outlines  of  tbe  plantation,  tbe 
broad  fields  of  the  cotton  plant ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  which  production 
vibrates  through  Christendom.  In  tbe  back  ground,  as  you  looked  east 
and  north,  were  grouped  in  irregular  masses,  mountains  crowned  with 
dense  forest  of  dark  pines,  bathed  Jn  an  atmosphere  whose  transparent 
softness  was  Italian.  All  things  considered,  Emma  had  a  charming 
home  : — pity  any  one  should  wish  her  to  leave  it. 

During  the  week  that  Sophia  and  her  mother  remained  at  Sylvan  Place, 
they,  with  Emma  and  the  other  members  of  the  family,  were  dined  and 
Jeledhy  several  of  the  neighboring  planters,  who,  in  turn  with  their  fami- 
lies, were  t!ie  happy  visitors  at  Mr.  Parr's  hospitable  abode.  On  such 
occasions,  Hiram  Russell  was  the  happiest  being  in  the  world,  unless 
Miss  Emma  could  dispute  with  him  tbe  palm.  And  why  should  they  not 
be  happyl  "Were  they  not  both  young,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  J  Was 
she  not  beautiful  1  and  was  he  not  graceful  T  Yea — they  were  happy  ;  for 
ftoia  their  young  hearts  gushed  as  strong  and  as  pure  a  love  as  ever  glad- 
dened the  human  bosom- 
It  was  ten  o^ clock,  forenoon,  and  in  an  elegant  spacious  garden  &  young 
gentleman  with  two  very  beautiful  young  ladies  was  walking  amid  its 
parterres 'and  bowers;  and  afler  thus  spending  some  half  hour,  they 
seated  themselves  in  a  cool  recess  near  a  fountain.  Just  it  that  time  one 
of  the  young  ladies  recollected  that  she  had  not  finished  reading  Old 
Mortality,  and  leaving  her  companions,  immediately  hastened  to  the  man- 
sion.   The  young  gentleman  gave  a  smile  as  he  turned  away  bis  head; 
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but  Slid  not  a  word.  The  ^onng  lady  called  after  her  companion,  and 
inaiated  on  her  remaining  with  them,  bo  that  they  might  all  return  to- 
gether to  the  bouse ;  but  it  was  rather  Bingalar  she  did  not  thus  insist 
until  the  other  lady  was  beyond  the  garden  gate.  The  gentleman  and 
lady  again  seated  themselves  in  that  quiet  bower,  where  the  waters  of 
the  fountain  were  perpetually  sparkling  as  they  busted  away.  The  gen- 
tleman had  just  passed  his  tweniy-first  year.  He  was  of  medium  height, 
bold  and  erect  in  caniage,  graceful  in  figure,  and  to  features,  on  which  a 
marked  ezpresaion  of  thought  and  feeling  was  written,  was  added  the 
fascination  of  an  eye,  dark  and  lustrous,  that  charmed  and  captured 
where  it  gazed.  Fosseased  of  a  mind  stored  with  the  treasures  of  litera- 
ture and  elemental  science,  he  had  the  faculty  of  communicating  the 
same  in  language  rich  and  fervid,  in  a  manner  polished  and  natural. 
Oified  with  warm  impulses,  they  acted  on  his  finely  balanced  intellect 
like  a  stream  of  oxygen. 

And  now  they  were  all  alone.  The  day  was  glorious.  The  glad  sun- 
■hine — the  balmy,  bracing  air — the  clear,  deep  sky— the  mountains  in  the 
distance  clad  in  the  fading  verdure  of  autumn,  with  here  and  there  a 
forest  of  evergreens — the  bluey  dimness  resting  on  the  horizon — the 
tracery  of  dying  vegetalion,  with  its  soft,  delicate,  almost  spiritual,  tints 
— and  tbe  sad,  but  entrancing  notes  poured  forth  by  the  birds,  commemo- 
rative of  the  vanished  season — each  and  all  multiplied  the  happiness,  the 
joy  of  the  hour.     The  gentleman  moved  nearer  the  lady. 

"And  do  you  not  remember  what  you  uttered  at  the  Springs  two 
inoDibs  ago^wbat  you  vowed  over  and  over  again  to  me— that  you 
wonld 1" 

Emma  gazed  on  some  anturonal  flowera  a  moment,  her  eyes  fell  to  tbe 
ground,  and  a  tear  gathered  in  each. 

"  How  can  I  answer — hare  I  not  always  said  father  must  know  all  be- 
fore I Now  do  spare  me — let  me  only : " 

And  still  the  tear  would  not  leave  her  eye.  Hiram  gathered  her  hand  in 
his,  and  his  large,  bright,  kindling  eyes  riveted  on  her  flushed  features, 
said  ;— 

"  Give  me  this  hand,  and  your  young  heart  with  it, — I've  given  yon 
mine  with  all  its  affection,  with  all  its  devotion,  with  all  ita  wild,  happiest 
love  I  Give  me  your  heart,  and  a  purer  rapture  than  mine  never  <|uiv 
ered  in  mortal  breast  I  Eden,  without  you,  would  be  a  blank — a  rum — 
a  desoiation  t" 

"  Oh  I  let  me  weigh  this — give  me  lime  to  collect — to  tel! " 

"  Emma — look  at  this  sweet  lender  flower,  fitly  named  the  morntng- 
[iory  ;  ere  night  it  wilt  have  bloomed  and  withered  and  vanished  forever. 
)oes  my  own,  my  dearest  Emma,  my  tenderest  flower,  wish  to  bloom, 
and  fade  from  earth — to  vanish  to  the  skies  without  her  Hiram  T  Does 
she  separate  her  destiny  from  his  1  or  is  she  linked  with  him,  and  will 
she  travel  on  to  the  upper  world,  leaning  on  his  arm — reposing  on  the 
bosom  of  his  love  1  Or  will  she  reject  the  proffered  treasures  of  bis 
bean  t" 

"  Hiram  !  My  own  Hiram  ! — this  is  intolerable.  I've  loved  you — do 
love  you — and  through  life  lotS  love  you  I" 

"  Say,  then,  that  you  will  make  me  happier  than  a  world,  than  Eden 
eould  make  me,  separated  from  thee  1" 

Emma's  bead  rested  on  tbe  bosom  of  her  lover,  her  curls  were-ov«  bw 
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burning  face,  her  bright  blue  eyes  filled  with  tearB ;  be  h«ld  both  bet 
hands,  and  g&zed  with  intense  emotion  on  her  lorelf  form. 

"  Yes." 

"  Angel."  And  in  >  moment  that  joang  gentleman  was  kissing  that 
most  charmiDg  young  lady,  whom  no  gentleman,  except  her  Tatber,  bad 
ever  dared  to  kiaa  before ;  he  even  pat  bia  arm  around  bei,  which  she  en- 
desTored,  not  vfry  resolutely,  to  disengage. 

"Mr.  Ruaaell,  will  you  please  tell  me  the  hour  of  the  day  t" 

"  Why,  Emma  !  Mr.  Jtvssell  !  If  you  call  me  that  again,  I'll  exact 
half-a-dozen  kisses,  and  double  the  tax  for  every  offence.  Let  me  see — 
it  if  rather  lale.     When  does  your — nrhat  is  dinner  hour!" 

"  Half  past  two." 

"  Well,  I  think  by  the  time  a  certain  young  lady  looks  at  her  curls, 
and — it  will  be  dining  time.     Did  aiatei  Sophy  leave  the  garden  1" 

"  Mr.  Ruaaell— r- 

The  next  rooment  Emma  paid  the  tax  as  reluctantly  ae  a  nullifier. 

"  I  always  collect  my  dues." 

"  Taxation  without  repreieatation  is  pure  tyrannj." 

"  Did  not  you  voteT" 

"  No." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but—" 

"Howt" 

"  Why,  in  the  affirmative," 

The  next  minute  they  entered  the  mansion,  and  in  half  an  hour  din- 
ner was  announced. 

"  Well,  Misa  Sophia,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  when  yo*  leave  us," 
spoke  Mr.  Parr. 

"  0 1  but  you  have  my  friend  Miss  Emma,"  replied  Sophia. 

"  Yes,  but  then  she  is  so  inattentive :  I  have  forty  unanswered  letters, 
and  made  her  promise  to  asaist  me  this  forenoon,  and  for  four  houra  I 
could  find  her  nowhere — not  in  the  library  nor  drawing-room — not  even 
in  i\M  fountain-hotBcr  of  the  garden  :  I  suppose  she  has  had  a  morning 
xide — very  impolite  without  taking  you — and  doubled  the  time  by  gai- 
ing  at  the  mountains — eh  T     What  says  Miss  Emma  T" 

"  Why,  pa  I  I've  not  been  from  home  I"  blushingly  spoke  the  accused, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  young  gentleman's  face  became,  momen- 
tarily, very  red. 

That  night  Emma  did  not  perform  ui  the  piano  as  much  as  usual, 
leaving  Sophia  to  supply  her  place,  while  she  and  Mr.  Russell  spent  the 
evening  very  interestingly  together,  in  a  corner  near  a  window.  When 
she  retired  that  night,  a  diamond  ring  sparkled  for  the  first  lime  on  one 
of  her  fingerq,  and  just  before  she  blew  out  the  candle,  she  gazed  very  in- 
tently, sometimes  kissing  it,  on  what  would  novi  be  called  a  daguerreo- 
type ;  biit  the*  that  acience  was  not  born  ;  so  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing else. 

Mrs.  Russell  and  children  arrived  at  home,  not  many  miles  from  We- 
tumpka,  about  the  6th  of  November,  and  Sophia,  so  far  from  being  di^ 
pirated  by  the  journey,  looked  as  blooming,  fresh  and  lorely  a  being,  n 
ever  gathered  a  flower  or  kissed  a  rose. 
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And  if  Ibera  be  ■  bnitun  tsar 

Frota  Fauion'i  drou  re&aed  and  claar — 

A  tear  •»  limpid  and  bo  meek 

It  would  Dot  atain  an  Angel'*  cheek — 

Til  that  which  piona  falhen  ihed 

Upon  a  dulBOQi  daaghter'a  head. — Scott. 

Hiram's  father  hid  been  doad  some  six  moniha,  and  Sophia  and  he 
being  her  onlj  children,  Mrs.  Rusaelt  determiaed  to  visit  Kentucky,  (in 
which  state  Hiram  was  just  thenfinishing  his  collegiate  course,)  withina  fei* 
weeks  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Therefore,  in  the  preceding  July, 
she  and  Sophia  were  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Parr,  who  had  preasingly  invited  them  to  join  bis  family  in  their  northern 
hMir.  The  preceding  occurrences  are  thus  easily  explained,  especisJI; 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Parr  and  the  deceased  Mr.  Russell,  were 
classmates  at  the  same  college — and  had  emigrated  to  their  new  hornet 
about  the  same  time,  and  had  through  life  been  fast  and  deroted  friends, 
IS  were  also  their  families,  although  separated  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Russell  had  left  a  will.  His  executor  had  renounced,  i.  e.  declined 
taking  apoa  himself  the  execution  of  the  will,  and  Hiram,  upon  the  ad- 
Tice  of  a  piofessional  friend  of  his  father's,  had  become  admiiiistrator, 
wilk  the  mU  annextd.  The  will  was  liberal,  and  was  made  chiefly  to 
secure  Mrs.  Russell  and  Sophia  from  possible  penury, — while  Hiram  was 
well  provided  for.  The  estate,  after  paying  debts,  was  rated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  an  income  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
thousand,  as  rose  or  fell  the  great  staple.  Fifty  thousand  was  settled  on 
her  mother  and  fifty  thouaaodon  Sophia,  and  the  remaining  fifty  thousand 
dollars  went  to  Hiram.  His  share  was  made  up  of  debts  due  the  estate, 
bank  stock,  and  some  half  a  dozen  slaves — no  part  consisting  of  real 
estate — while  it  was  burlhened  with  the  payment  of  some  eight  thousand 
in  debts.  Still,  as  above  intimated,  bis  share  in  value  was  supposed  to 
equal  that  of  either  his  sister  or  mother. 

In  managing  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  young  Russell  learned  more  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  sublunary  concerns  are  carried  on,  in  the  brief 
apace  of  six  OHinlhs,  than  he  bad  ever  learned  before  in  six  years.  H« 
had  many  suits  to  bring  in  the  cdlection  of  notes  and  claims  due  the 
estate,  trips  to  make  to  this  point  and  to  that  point,  (o  this  Court  and 
that  Court,  had  to  obtain  testimony  (evidence)  of  this,  that,  and  every 
kind — and  in  short,  had  his  hands  full.  Although  he  saw  many  things  in 
law  at  which  to  wonder,  yet  what  chiefly  surprised  him  was  the  appa- 
rently interminable  duration  of  what  lawyers  call  tm  importtmt  cate. 
However,  being  assisted  and  governed  by  an  able  and  highly  valued  legal 
friend  of  hie  father,  he  triumphed  over  difficulties  and  troubles,  in  a  man- 
ner that  he  had  never  dared  to  anticipate. 

In  thus  managing  the  estate  there  had  arisen  no  necessity  for  sell- 
ing the  goods  and  chattels  thereof, — there  had  been  no  hiring  out,  or 
separating  of  servants, — no  farming  out  of  fields  or  plantations;  but  affairs 
at  home  had  glided  on  in  the  same  systematic  manner  in  which  they  were 
arranged  and  carried  out  by  b>B  worthy  father.    The  young  genilemw 
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had  iodeed  axtended  to  a  tuI  amount  ot  business  since  he  became  admin- 
iBtrator,  and  glad  indeed  was  he  when  he  supposed  that  ibe  afiaire  of  ibe 
estate  were  being  brought  to  regularity  and  order ;  so  that  thereby  be 
might  bring  tbem  to  a  final  winding  up.  In  bis  raind's  eye  every  thing 
wore  an  aspect  that  promised,  if  not  a  speedy,  yet  a  sure  and  satisfactory 
settlement. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  a  certain  young  gentleman  at  Sylvan  Place, 
was  spent  by  himself  and  Miss  Emma,  as  pleasantly,  doubtless,  as  ever 
two  young  persons  spent  a  day  who  were  exceedingly  pleased  with'One 
another.  They  went  into  the  garden,  admired  (of  course)  its  beau- 
ties— sat  iK  on«  of  its  bowers — passed  through  the  walbs  and  over  its 
grounds — passed  from  the  garden  to  the  elliptic  avenne — walked  np 
■od  down  its  pebbled  surface— examined  the  many  fantastic  figures  into 
which  her  father  had  caused  mwiy  of  the  trees  to  grow — retreated  to  the 
<lrawing-roora,  (as  the  day  advanced) — sang  and  played  on  her  piant^^ 
talked  of  this  book  and  that— on  this  sabject  and  that — and  were  at  bH 
times  very  happy.     In  the   afternoon   they  rode  out  on  horseback — ap- 

Eroached  near  the  mountains— dashed  through  this  grove  and  over  that 
ill— ^nd  as  the  dewy  influencesof  twilight  were  spreading  oter  tbe  land, 
returned  glad  and  joyous  to  her  father's  happy  home. 

The  young  gentleman  spent  three — he  had  intended  to  spend  only  two 
— and  before  he  knew  it  he  had  been  five  days  at  Sylvan  Place.  Having 
some  important  business  of  a  legal  nature  to  attend  to  at  N.,  he  reluo 
lanily  left  the  abode  of  Emma,  promising  soon  to  return  to  claim  her 
promised  hand. 

His  visit  at  N.,  from  unanticipated  eaases,  was  lengthened  from  two  to 
six  weeks-,  but  receiving  a  letter  from  Emma  one  night,  he  left  next 
morning  for  Sylvan  Place,  where,  after  a  journey  of  two  days'  rapid 
traveling,  ho  arrived  on  his  noble  horse  "  Ehan,"  having  rode  in  that 
time  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

Mr.  Parr  had  been  in  his  chamber  for  seven  days.  Tbe  fever  (typhus) 
in  its  most  violent  form  was  upon  him.  His  wife  in  her  tenderest  care, 
his  daughter  in  her  kindest  devotion,  were  with  him — watching  and  wait- 
ing by  day  and  night  His  physician  was  with  him  almost  hourly.  On 
the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  his  symptoms  were  worse.  Hirmn  was 
with  him  that  day,  bestowing  his  undivided  attention,  and  fulfilling  every 
uttered  wish  of  the  wasting  invalid.  The  ninth  day  dawned — the  sun  was 
an  hour  in  the  sky — and  then  it  was  twelve — the  physician  announced 
that  the  crisis  was  at  hand — and  as  twilight  closed  the  dsy,  all  hope  of 
recovery,  every  anticipation  of  surviving,  vanished. 

As  the  sun  went  down  he  beckoned  for  Emma  and  her  mother,  with 
his  other  two  children,  Alice  and  Henry,  (of  ten  and  thirteen,  respective- 
ly,) to  draw  near.  They  all  gathered  with  crushed  hearts,  around  the 
couch  of  the  dying  Christian,  the  kind  parent,  the  loving  bnsbsnd.  He 
asked  for  Hiram.  He  was  soon  with  them.  "Take  her  hand,"  spoke 
tbe  dying  man,  "I  have  given  her  you — she  is  worthy  of  you,  of  any  one 
— protect  her — love  her — and  as  you  value  everything  worth  having  on 
earth,  or  hopingfor  hereafter,  be  kind  to  her ;  she  will  soon  be  an  orphan. 
Emma,  he  is  worthy  of  yon — love  htm,  cherish  him,  and  may  you  both 
itieet  me  above  : — receive  my  dying  blessing." 

The  exertion  momentarily  prostrated  him  ; — bnt  nature  rallied,  and  in 
K  few  minutM  he  continued : — "  My  sweet  daughter  Alice — my  only,  mj 
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hoUq  soa  Henry — jour  faiher  is  about  to  die — lore  one  another — lo»e 
Emma  and  Hiram — love  and  obey  your  kind,  your  loring  mother,  and 
remember  your  Creator,  and  obey  His  holy  will  in  all  you  do.  My  dear 
wire,  let  my  servants  one  by  one  bid  me  adieu."  Then  meekly,  qaietly, 
with  large  tears  gashing  from  their  eyes,  his  servants  in  succession  took 
the  hand  of  their  masler,  the  older  ones  kissing  it,  who  bade  them  his 
last  earthly  adieu — telling  them  to  meet  him  in  Heaven.  In  an  hour 
aflerwards  his  wife  and  ohildren  weeping  around,  he  again  spoke  : — 

"  Hiram  there  are  many,  many  things  I  could  wish  to  speak  to  you 
about — you  bare  some  experience — a  little  acquaintance  in  such  matters 
— but  I  am  unable  ; — the  estate  is  much  involved  ;  I  know  not  how  much. 
I  did  not  get  all  the  mortgages  secured  to  me  thai  I  wished,  to  save  my 
wife  and  these  orphans  from  want — my  name,  as  endorser,  is  ou  much 
paper  ;  but  you  must  try  and  save  ibese  kind  servants,  if  possible — and 
next,  if  it  be  possible,  this  place.  I've  lived  here  since  I  was  married. 
Be  kind  to  my  Emma  and  these  children — and  now  the  wife  of  my  bosom, 

God  Almighty  bless  ygu,  and  ."     The  tide  of  his  love  was  over- 

powering.and  his  weakened  nature  gave  way.  His  hand  held  thatof  bis 
wife—"  Oh  God  I  My  father's  God  I  receive  for  Jesus'  sake—"  The 
marble  chill  of  death  was  on  bis  brow — bis  soul  was  in  Heaveit. 
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It  will  not  ba—it  may  nol  lail— 
Tbe  Tiuon  of  encluiutnient'g  put, 
Like  froBt-work  in  the  momiiig  rnj. 
Tbe  fnncied  labric  melts  bwhj. — Scon. 

Thk  anticipations  of  those,  who  in  1836  dreaded  that  a  c 
convulsion  would  shortly  ensue,  were  in  the  succeeding  year  more  than 
realized.  The  golden  twilight  that  had  gilded  the  horizon,  and  that  had 
tempted  the  wnnderin^s  of  thousands  from  the  sober  paths  of  industry— 
that  had  long  glittered  and  gladdened  over  the  deep  ocean,  over  tbe  wide 
wilderness  of  speculation — suddenly  vanished,  and  a  darkness  intense  and 
unfathomable,  spread  in  continental  folds  over  the  land.  A  breeze  of 
uucertainty  sprung  up,  which  increasing,  soon  changed  to  a  gale,  in 
which  losses  and  dangers  grew  thick  and  fearful : — and  finally,  on  came 
the  tornado — raging  and  roaming  at  will  over  this  dsrk  oceun — crushing 
and  crushing  through  this  wide  wilderness — driving  and  sweeping  all 
therein  to  ruin — while  in  the  sky  above,  gleamed  not  a  star.  Tbe  western 
hemisphere  was  convulsed.  The  tornado  had  prostrated  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  great  and  small.  Its  billows  had  dashed  to  atoms  tbe  for- 
tunes, i(B  fury  had  scattered  to  chaos  the  schemes  of  millions;  and  as  it 
died  away,  vibration  al^er  vibration  of  anguish,  indulation  aiter  indulation 
of  misery,  rolled  over  the  face  of  society.  The  year  1837  closed,  but 
how  different  from  what  it  opened! 

On  a  morning  in  the  early  part  of  October,  1837 — a  morning  in  which 
the  sun  colored  all  things  with  its  purest  golden  gush — when  the  air  was 
bland  in  its  autumnal  elasticity — the  sky  placid  in  the  depths  of  its  clear 
external  blue — the  verdure  faintly  changed  from  the  apparently  stereo- 
typed hues  of  August— a  select  party  had  assembled  at  Sylvan  Place. 
Sophia,  whose  elegance  of  dress  and  manner  all  admired,  whose  figure 
was  grace  itaoLf  in  motion,  tbe  fascination  of  whose  beauty  was  the  tbem 
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of  erery  one— wu  there  in  all  her  charms.  Emma  and  Hiram  then  and 
there  rowed  a  life-long  love  before  the  minister  of  God ;  which,  as  she 
did,  Emma  shed  a  tear  ;  but  it  was  one  of  joj  and  love,  which  Stqihia 
kissed  awsj. 

Late  one  evening,  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  IS38,  a  yonng  gentle 
man  rode  up  to  a  residence  in  Alabama.  His  countenance,  hs  he  en- 
tered the  houae,  although  lit  np  with  the  gladness  of  seeing  those  wham 
he  loved,  wore  the  marks  of  sad  diaeppointment.  Tea  was  soon  aerred, 
after  which  a  party  of  seven  indiTiduals  formed  around  a  brightly- bniaing 
wood  fire. 

"  Tell  us,  dear  Hiram,  onr  fate." 

"  My  dear  mother,  yon  ask  me  to  do  that  which  I  dread  to  do.  To 
satisfy  you  and  Emma  and  her  mother,  I  will  read  (he  statement  of  Mr. 
Point,  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  both  estates." 

As  soon  as  the  ominous,  and  to  all  except  one,  unintelligible  docn> 
ment  was  read,  a  shade  of  deep  sadness,  approaching  gloom,  spread  over 
the  faces  of  all. 

"Tell  ua,  my  dear  husband,"  said  Emma,  "what  that  horrid  papei 
means!    It  speaks  as  if  it  carried  ruin  to  us  all." 

"  Do  (ell  us,  Hiram,  my  son,"  spoke  hia  mother. 

"It  brings  to  you,  dear  mother  and  Sophia,  no  ruin,  not  eren  a  loss  of 
any  kind  ;  but  to  me  and  others  it  does  convey  the  knowledge  of  great 
loss,  which,  as  much  ab  possible,  I  shoH  trust  to  avert,  and  not  to  feel." 

"  Do  explain,  my  brother,  for  you  know  that  you  can  never  want  while 
I  have  anything,"  said  Sophia. 

"  Father's  will,  afler  securing  a  third  of  his  estate  to  you,  and  a  third 
to  mother,  assigned ,  the  remainder,  after  the  debts  were  paid,  to  me. 
The  revulsion,  aa  the  merchants  call  it,,  has  unhinged  eveiything,  and 
is  bankrupting  erery  body.  Property  has  gone  down  over  one  hundred 
per  cent.,  and  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  father's  estate,  after  losing  all  that  was 
due,  it  takes  all  he  left  roe,  except  four  servants.      Hgwerer,  I'll  ner» 

"  Inform  us  what  is  the  fateof  me  and  my  poor  children,  my  poor  orphans 
and  myself  t  And  does  it  mean  that  that  wretch.  Speed,  can  imprison  me  ox 
them,  when  it  speaks  of  the  penonalityV  asked  Mrs.  Parr. 

"  No — no — it  don't  mean  that ;  but  it  means  that  the  law  will  coropd 
him  to  take  the  servants  before  he  can  touch  the  land,  in  payment  of  his 
claims — that  he  can  have  the  hire  of  the  slaves  and  the  rent  of  the  lands 
paid  to  him,  before  they  can  come  into  my  hands,  as  Mr.  Parr's  admin- 
istrator,  provided  he  has  the  lawsuit  decided  in  his  faror — that  you  and 
no  one  else  are  entitled  to  the  entire  crop  of  last  year,  or  the  proceeds 
of  it  when  sold,  and  that  no  one  can  take  it  from  you — that  you  can  take 
a  child's  part,  or  a  third  of  the  estate,  whichever  you  please — that  we  can 
make  Mr.  Shaves  pay  the  value  of  the  cotton  (he  was  to  deliver)  at  the 
time,  and  not  the  value  now,  but  he  is  not  worth  a  cotton  seed.  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  pay  every  cent  of  the  debts  as  far  as  the  proper- 
ty goes,  and  I  am  fearful  it  will  take  every  servant  Mr.  Parr  ever  owned." 

"Oh,  Hiram  1  Hiram!  You  cannot  think  they  will  ever  do  that  I  bad 
a  thousand  times  rather  give  up  that  dear  home  of  ours,  where  I  played 
when  a  child,  than  to  see  the  kind  old  servants  and  their  chifdren,  with 
whom  I  lived  all  my  life,  and  whom  I  always  loved — Oh  I  they  will  not 
take  them  if  we  offer  them  the  land,  will  they  V 

"The  law  gives  them  the  right  to  take  theBerviDt9fintr~  -^  -^^i  -. 
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"What  a  horrid  law  I"  exclaimed  Sophia. 

"  And  that  then,"  aaid  Emma,  with  Btrong  emotion,  "  explains  what 
thai  wretch,  Speed,  meant,  when  be  and  that  sly  villain,  Sl;p,  were  at 
Sylvan  Place  the  day  berore  we  leR — asking  all  sorts  of  questions  of  the 
overseer  about  the  servants,  and  especially  about  the  younger  ones  who 
are  afrown  up.     Oh  !  the  vipers — I  wish ." 

The  summer  of  1838  rolled  round.  Hiram  and  his  wife,  with  her 
mother  and  sweet  little  Alice,  and  Master  Henry,  lived  at  Mrs.  Russell'a. 
Sophia  became  a  kind  of  governess  for  little  Alice,  while  Heory  went  to 
a  school  some  four  miles  off.  Young  Russell  woundup  the  affairs  of 
bis  father's  estate,  and  found  be  had  six  instead  of  four  servants  left.  He 
also,  at  their  earnest  request,  continued  to  manage  the  plantation  of  his 
mother  and  sister. 

Hiram,  although  deprived  of  the  happiness  which  he  anticipated  in 
being  an  independent  planter,  was  still  happy  with  his  Emma  ;  and,  what 
was  belter  than  even  that,  he  determined  to  be  happy  let  his  fate  be  what 
it  might.  With  her  love,  and  with  an  unalterable  faith  in  Qod,  a  trust  in 
ihe  blessed  promises  of  the  9avionr — ia  total  reliance  on  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  protection — with  a  firm,  unswerving  determination  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  true  Christian,  he  was  prepared  to  fulfil  the  expectations  cf  his 
admiring  friends,  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  life  in  every  station  thereof 
to  which  he  might  be  called. 


OHAPTBE  VII, 

In  the  Southern  States  there  are  a  class  of  individuals — no,  they  are 
Bot  numBrous  enough  for  that  designation — they  are  more  prc^rly  a  clan 
—who  are  known  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande,  as 
Negro-Traders.  The  moral  eatimalion  in  which  these  individuals  are 
held,  as  welt  as  the  social  position  that  they  occupy,  is  by  no  means  com- 
plimentary. There  is  a  strong,  pervading,  silent,  ineradicable  detestation 
of  such  characters  in  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Speed,  mentioned  in  the 
OpwioK  of  Mr.  Point  as  holding  certain  mortgages  and  notes  on  Mr.  Parr, 
was,  or  rather  had  been,  a  Negro-Trader ; — for  it  is  a  fact  that  these  gen- 
tlemen (T)  dislike  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  Negro  Traders  when  they 
retire  from  that  pursuit.  Sylvan  Place,  with  all  its  rural  elegancies  of  gar- 
den and  lawn,  of  park  and  orchard,  with  att  its  broad  fields  and  forests, 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  Speed.  He  and  his  legal  friend,  Mr.  Slyly 
Slyp,  now  spread  themselves  "  to  enjoy  life,"  as  they  called  il,  at  that 
spacious  mansion.  Thither  they  invited  their  companions  of  every 
grade,  who  made  that  once  joyous  abode  vocal  with  ribald  mirth,  with 
low  revelry  and  dissipation.  Slyly  Slyp  was  constiluted  by  Speed  his  up- 
pei  JaetotuM,  and  actually  spent  three  foutths  of  his  time  at  that  place,  in- 
stead of  following  his  profession  of  pettifogger,  at  which  his  snakish  cun- 
ning, and  his  quick,  eel-tike  pliancy  of  character,  enabled  him  to  make  a 
living.  Speed  was  almoat  continually  absent,  sometimes  for  a  day,  and 
then  again  for  a  month.  But  when  he  did  return  from  one  of  his  longer 
journeys,  then  did  he  indeed,  as  Slyp  said,  "  make  up  for  lost  time." 
Such  scenes  and  doings  never  were  heard  in  the  neighborhood  as  Speed, 
Slyp  and  "  gang,"  so  were  they  called,  perpetrated  daily  and  nightly. 
His  "gang"  would  fasten  their  horses  to  the  shrubbery,  the  trees  and 
evergreens  in  the  park,  around  the  garden  and  in  the  grounds  in  front  of 
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the  house ;  bo  that  it  was  &  sad  sight  to  see  the  trees  all  barked  and  skinned 
with  the  horses'  teeth,  the  grasses  and  hedges  all  tramped  down,  and  the 
grounds  all  torn  up.  On  the  noble  elliptic  way  Slyp  had  weekly  races — 
and  crowds  would  there  gather  together  to  gaze  at,  and  to  destroy  that 
beautiful  park.  Slyp  had  all  the  pebbles  raked  off  from  the  ctirv*,  ao 
that  the  horses  might,  as  be  said,  "  go  it  a  UeiU'tmltt." 

Speed  rarnied  out  the  fields,  and  keeping  only  two  servants  aboat  the 
house,  the  garden  and  enclosures,  the  orchards  and  grounds,  went  sadly 
out  of  repair.  A  kind  of  dearth — a  sort  of  blight — feemed  to  rdgn  ofOv 
that  once  delightful  country-seat 

The  fiscal  affairs  of  Mr.  Speed  had  become  amazingly  intricate,  and 
finally,  in  the  early  part  of  1S40,  a  wholesale  insolvency  tbliowed  whole- 
eale  extravagance  and  dissipation.  He  had  been  for  two  years  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Shaves,  and  in  spile  of  all  the  cunning  of  Slyly  Slyp,  Sylvaa 
Place  ceased  to  be  owned  by  thai  amiable  member  of  the  commanity,  Mr. 
Speed.  In  May,  1840,  Mr.  Shaves  became  owner  f>f  Sylvan  Place,  which 
he  immediately  transferred  to  Hiram  Russell  and  others,  in  fee  simple,  for 
a  judgment  of  %  10,000  and  interest  that  three  years  before  was  rendered 
against  him  for  failing  to  deliver  a  certain  amount  of  cotton  at  a  certaiB 
time  and  place.  As  the  estate  was  valued  at  $9,000,  and  there  was  some 
tQ.DOO  interest,  Mr.  Russell  obtained  some  three  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
from  Mr.  Shaves,  in  addition  to  the  plantation. 

It  was  in  June.  The  rich,  gorgeous  drapery  of  full-grown  verdure 
clothed  forest  and  orchard — the  sun  for  four  hours  had  been  flooding  the 
world  with  its  brightest  beami — the  sky,  clear  and  soft  in  its  immensity, 
■panned  the  earth,  robed  in  its  solstitial  be^ly — a  cool  mountain-bom 
breeze  kissed  flower  and  leaf,  in  garden  and  grove — the  many-plumaged 
birds  had  ceased  their  morning  music,  and  retired  to  leafy  bowers — and 
earth,  in  her  gladness  and  smiles,  wore  the  colors  of  paradise.  Jnst  such 
a  forenoon  it  was  when  Sylvaa  Place  again  received  its  former  owners, 
after  an  absence  of  four  years.  They  were  all  back  again: — ■Mrs.  Parr 
and  Alice,  (who  was  almost  grown,  and  very  beautiful,)  and  Henry,  and 
Emma,  and  Mr.  Eussell.  There  were  two  strangers  there,  too — and  yet  they 
were  not  strangers,  for  they  were  as  lovely  and  as  Hir  representatives  nf  their 
father  and  mother,  as  ever  smiled  and  slept  through  dreaming  infoney. 

Sophia  Russell  was  married  in  July  of  that  year,  to  as  noUe  and  u 

gsnerous  a  New-Englander  as  ever  trod  that  classio  soil,  and  paying 
mma  a  short  bridal  visit,  sought  with  her  husbatid  the  bracing  airs  of  a 
more  northern  clime,  until  winter  should  again  send  her  to  her  natal  land 
of  flowers. 

Mr.  Slyly  Slyp  and  Mr.  Hazard  Speed,  for  sundry  disreputable  acts, 
took  the  precaution  of  transferring  their  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of 
Texas — beinc  much  hastened  in  that  design  by  the  intimations  of  Hr. 
Fogg,  who  had  ctmtinued  the  faat  and  unfiinching  friend  of  Hiram 
Russell,  (the  son  of  his  best  benefactor)  in  all  his  legnl  difficulties.  Mr. 
-  Slyly  Slyp  is  the  same  gentleman  (T)  that  the  reader  has  seen  mentioned  in 
Chapter  III.  of  these  veritable  amials,  as  being  instrumental  iu  dissemi- 
nating certain  documents  in  a  certain  city. 

The  landscape,  all  bright  and  beauteous,  mirth  and  joy  and  love  and 
happiness  reigniug  over  them,  the  reader  can  then  paint  in  ideal  colora,  or 
clothe  in  the  robes  of  semi-reality,  the  characters  herein  drawn. 

oqIc. 
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Mk.  Fox,  in  hia  history  of  the  Stuarts,  allndes  to  the  death  of  De  Witt, 
Grand  Penaionarj  of  Holland,  at  the  hands  of  a  mob,  and  calls  it  "  ths 
most  completely  diaoouraging  example  which  hialory  affords  lo  the  loTcra 
of  liberty."  In  many  respects  the  remark  is  just.  There  were  circum- 
stHDces  attending  the  fall  of  that  great  and  virtuous  republican  atale^ 
man,  which  make  his  case  a  most  marked  and  prominent  instance  of  the 
world'a  injualice.  But  had  Mr.  Fox  carefully  surveyed  the  history  of 
bis  own  country,  he  might  have  found  at  Jeaat  one  example  still  more 
"  completely  discouraging  to  the  lovers  of  liberty,"  in  the  tragic  death 
of  a  contemporary  with  the  Dutch  minister — one  of  the  brightest  and 
noblest  names  in  the  roll  of  British  statesmen — Sir  Henri  Vanb.  Rus- 
set and  Sidney  dying  on  a  charge  of  treason,  real  or  pretended,  against 
the  Government — the  Girondins  laying  down  their  lives  upon  the  scaffold 
for  "  the  freedom  of  the  world" — Conilorcet  lying  dead  upon  the  floor 
of  a  dungeon,  with  his  vial  of  poison  beside  him — are  all  striking  and 
moat  discouraging  examples  of  the  world's  injustice  ;  but  they  do  not 
bring  with  them  the  conviction  that  the  people,  though  terrible  and  often 
anjast  in  the  blind  fury  of  a  popular  commotion  to  thove  whom  they  esteem 
their  enemies,  are  either  ungenerous  or  vengeful  when  that  commotion 
has  passed  away.  And  the  friends  of  freeiSjm  can  even  hope  for  better 
things  from  the  IVantic  violence  of  the  mob  which  tore  De  Wilt  to  pieces, 
than  from  the  cold,  vengeful,  remorseless  tyranny  which  sent  Sir  Henry 
Vane  to  the  scaffold. 

Vane  had  committed  no  crime  againft  the  existing  government  known 
to  the  Jaws  of  England.  He  was  a  civilian,  and  though  a  member  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  had  not  in  person  drawn  his  sword  against  the  King. 
He  nad  not  sat  upon  the  tribunal  which  condemned  Charles  Stuart  to 
death.  His  hands  were  unstained  with  blood,  untainted  with  gold.  Ha 
had  indeed  sided  with  the  Parliament  in  its  struggle  against  the  King. 
He  had  resisted  Cromwell  when  he  attempted  to  usurp  the  Government, 
and  alike  resisted  Charles  in  his  efTDft  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  ance» 
tors.  He  had  assisted  in  ad  minister  ing  the  government  of  the  commoa- 
wealth,  and  had  upheld  the  power,  and  advanced  the  glory  of  hia  countrj 
upon  the  ocean — when  the  King  and  his  future  Chancellor  were  fugitives 
and  wanderers  throughout  Europe.  And  for  this  he  was  adjudged  to  die. 
He  died  not  for  treason — actual  or  constructive — not  for  any  crime  kunwn 
to  the  English  law, — but  he  died  because  he  wss  a  republican,  and  be- 
cause at  the  restoration  he  did  not  renounce  the  faith  that  was  in  him, 
and  become  the  fawoiag  and  abject  suppliant  at  the  footstool  of  the 
royal  clemency. 

The  virtues  and  genius  of  Vane  as  a  statesman,  have  never,  save  with 
rare  exceptions,  been  justly  appreciated.  History,  f.)r  sinister  purposes, 
has  drawn  a  veil  around  his  memory,  and   almost  blotted  out  his  name 

*  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Yoimger.  By  John  Forater,  StatMmau  of  Lhe  Cummouwetlth 
of  Kn  si  and.     Harper  Bro  then.     IS46. 

Lire  of  Bir  Henr^Vane,  FoartbG'ivarnorDrMnMiKhaietU.     By  Charlea  Weniworth 
Cphani.      Vol.  IV.  Library  of  Amtriean  Biographf.     Harper  Brothon.    18<S. 
VOL.    XXVI. — NO.  CXLiV.  8 
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from  the  roll  of  English  Btateamen.  The  rojatist  historians  faaTc  spnkeo 
of  him  briefljr,  sod  with  disparagement.  Clarendon,  his  mean  and  bitter 
personal  enemy,  while  he  admits  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  "  exlraordi- 
nar;  parts,  a  pleasant  wit,  and  a  great  underBlanding,"  yet  accuses  him 
of  possessing  "  rare  dissimulation,"  and  if  not  superior  to  Hampden,  of 
being  inferior  to  no  other  man  "  in  all  nytterxoui  artifictt."  Clarendon 
speaks  conlemptuouslf  of  Vane's  religion,  which  he  calls  fanaticism,  and 
even  faUely  attributes  to  him  the  belief  that  he  was  inspired,  and  was  the 
person  destined  to  reign  over  the  Saints  a  thousand  years.  LordClareodoo 
muBt  hare  known  thislo  be  false, yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  utter  the  calumny, 
anditisuponhiaauthority  that  Vane  has  been  classed  with  the  wild  enthu- 
■iasls  of  the  time — with  Harrison,  Feoner,  and  the  Fiflh  Monarchy 
Hen.  Hume,  following  Clarendon,  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
greatness  of  Vane  as  a  stslesman.  He  speaks  of  his  splendid  parliameo- 
lary  tiilents,  and  his  capacity  for  business;  but  Hume  could  not  let  pas 
the  opportunity  of  depreciating  the  honest  Republican  and  the  sincere 
Christian.  His  writings,  he  tells  us,  are  "  absolutely  unintelligible.  No 
traces  of  eloquence  or  common  sense  appear  in  them."  Hume's  opinios 
of  Vane  in  this  respect  may  well  be  placed  on  a  par  with  his  opinion  of 
Cromwell.  The  world  haa  already  found  out  the  fallacy  of  the  former, 
and  it  should  begin  from  the  same  causes  to  distrust  the  soundness  of  the 
latter.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  however,  that  while  general  history 
has  passed  over  the  name  of  Vnne  in  comparative  silence,  men  of  more 
enlightened  judgments,  and  of  no  less  penetrating  minds  than  Mr.  HunK, 
and  the  other  royalist  historians,  have  not  failed  to  appreciate  the  great' 
ness  of  his  intellect  and  the  purity  of  his  character.  The  accomplished 
scholar  and  statesman.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  pays  the  following  noble 
tribute  to  his  genius  -. 

"  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  one  of  the  most  profound  niinds  that  e»er  ei- 
isted;  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  Bacon.  His  works,  which  are  theolt^ieal, 
are  extremely  rare,  and  display  astonishing  powers.  They  are  remarii- 
able  as  containing  the  first  direct  assertion  of  liberty  of  conscience." 

And  in  America,  the  pen  of  one,  not  the  inferior  of  Mackintosh  ia 
erudition  and  eloquence,*  thus  records  its  tribute  to  the  man  whoa 
Clarendon  and  Hume  found  nothing  but  a  religious  fanatic: — "  A  man 
of  the  purest  mind ;  a  atalesman  of  spotless  integrity ;  whose  name  the 
progress  of  intelligence  and  liberty  will  erase  from  the  rubric  of  fanatic* 
and  traitors,  and  insert  high  among  the  aspirants  after  truth  and  the 
Martyrs  for  Liberty." 

Englii^h  biography  has  been  no  less  neglectful  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  this 
general  history.     Until  within  a  few  years  past,  the  Biographica  Brittinica 

f  resented  almost  the  only  sketch  of  the  life  of  Vane  which  the  Englisb 
iteraiure  afforded.  Recently,  however,  two  works  of  singular  merit  have 
been  written,  and  by  authors  who  justly  appreciated  the  subject  and 
correctly  estimated  the  eminent  virtues  and  profound  genius  of  the  man. 
These  works  have  served  in  agreat  measure  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  prejudice 
which  has  settled  around  the  memory  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  that  anoy 
of  martyrs,  whose  blood  has  been  poured  out  like  water  for  the  liberlia 
of  mankind.     It  is  with  no  smalt  degree  of  national  pride  we  record  the 
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fiet,  that  the  first  of  these  writers  is  an  A  men  can— Charles  Wentnonh 
CJpham.  His  life  o(  Vane,  published  by  Mr.  Spiirks  in  hia  "  Library  of 
American  Bio^aphy,"  is  in  all  respects  what  il  shoatd  be — an  American 
book — not  written  in  that  premeditated  veinof  indiscriminsleand  rulsome 
eulogy,  which  sometimes  disfigures  our  home  publications,  but  written 
with  ihe  dtscrimiaaiiag  judgment  which  is  the  fruit  of  careful  and 
honest  investigation,  and  with  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  of  one, 
who,  though  evidently  full  of  sympathy  with  his  subject,  does  not  suffer 
'liis  enthusiasm  to  ruu  into  rhapsody. 

The  other  publication  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  the  biography  of 
Vane,  by  John  Foisier,  in  his  series  of  British  StHiesmen.  This  is  a  more 
elabcvale  and  minute  work  than  Mr.  Upham's.  The  tone  and  spirit  perva- 
ding it  is  the  same,  though  it  is  true  he  has  availed  himself  largely  not  ooly 
of  the  matter,  butsometimesof  the  language  of  Mr.  Upham.  Mr.  Forster's 
biography  is  a  vindication,  and  a  triuaiphant  one,  because  suBtained  by 
proofs  from  history,  of  Vane,  not  only  as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  Christian 
aud  a  man,  from  the  calumnious  aspersions  which  bigotry  and  intole- 
rance have  cast  upon  his  memory.  We  regard  it  aa  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete productions  of  the  kind  in  Ihe  language.  It  is  sudi  a  biography  as 
one  who  has  faith  in  republicanism  can  read,  and  feel  at  the  close  that 
faith  neither  shaken  nor  overclouded.  Theae  works  present  us  a  different 
historical  character  from  any  that  have  preceded  them.  Not  the  Vane 
Bs  he  came  from  the  hands  of  the  vindictive  Chancellor  of  Charles  II. — 
not  the  Vane  who  passed  through  the  alembic  of  Bishop  Barnet's  bigo- 
try, oi  Hume's  narrow  prejudices — but  the  Vane  aa  be  appeared  to  the 
best  and  purest  men  of  his  own  time — ss  he  appeared  to  Roger  Williams, 
and  even  to  his  old  opponent,  Winthrop — as  be  appeared  to  Ludlow  and 
to  Bradehaw — and  to  John  Milton,  his  friend,  who  knew  him  well,  and 
who  rendered  him  the  homage  of  his  genius,  in  words  so  well  known: 
"  Tana,  ^oiiiig  in  yeart,  bnt  in  saga  coaniela  old, 
Tiaa  whom  a  better  Seiulor  ne'er  held 
Th«  belm  of  Roma,  whan  sowai,  not  uim,  repeOad 
Tha  fierce  b^iiirot  and  iha  African  bold,"  fas. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  younger,  wss  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  the  English  nobility.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  com- 
monly called  the  elder,  Treasurer  of  the  Household  and  principal  Secr»- 
tary  of  State  to  Charles  I.,  at  the  lime  of  Lord  Strafford'a  impeachment 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1612 — the  scion  of  a  noble  house — heir  to  one 
of  the  moat  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom — born  to  honors  and  to  im- 
mense weslth — educated  strictly  with  the  sons  of  the  nobilityin  all  the 
prevniling  tenets  of  those  high-toned  doctrines,  which  these  obtained  both 
in  Cbiirch  and  State.  One  can  scarcely  refrain  from  expressing  astonish- 
ment with  his  American  biographer,  that  such  a  history  as  his  wss  com- 
menced, and  such  a  character  formed,  under  circumstances  so  very  un- 
likely to  lead  to  them. 

Yel  so  it  was.  The  mind  of  young  Vane  was  serious  and  contempla- 
tive— addicted,  while  yet  a  youth,  to  (he  investigation  of  those  profound 
and  mysterious  questions  of  theology  which  the  restless  intellect  of  the 
times  pushed  (o  the  eztremest  verge  of  speculation — 

"  Piit-fate,  frea-will,  fbraknowledga  ibsotnU." — 

The  subtlest  questions  of  metaphysicians— the  darkest  and  most  ab«trna« 
problems  of  eonlroveisial  divinity — tfaess  furnished  the  food  of  Vanf^fj  . 
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atrl;  md  eannat  meditatioiML  No  wondn,  then,  thai  io  bia  riper 
jeara,  ibis  species  of  tbaoghl  aboald  biTS  00  wowid  itself  into  bi» 
iouUectual  nature,  aa  to  etanp  upon  every  actioD  a  deep,  religinM 
impress,  and  to  throv  around  his  wbole  cbaracier  tliat  high-wrougbt, 
but  serious  aod  stJemn  religioas  entliBsiasin,  whicb  waa  misiakea  for 
fanaticism.  While  jet  foung,  about  fifieeo  years  of  age,  "  God  wa> 
pleased  to  lay  the  ibundaiion  or  grounJ-woik  of  repentance"  iu  bin. 
Vane  embraced  the  docirinea  of  tbtt  DiMeniers  from  tbe  Cborcb  of 
Eriglaodj  or  Puritans,  as  they  were  called.  At  the  age  of  aiMeea,  b« 
entered  a  gentleman -commoner  at  Magdalen  College,  but  declined 
when  the  period  of  his  matriculation  arrived,  to  lake  the  oath  of  sopre- 
maey,  as  inconaislent  with  his  religioas  doctrines,  and  ibus  forfeited  his 
membership  of  the  University.  Tonng  Vane  then  passed  oth'  to  the 
Continent,  and  risiled  Genera,  where  he  araiteJ  himself  of  the  oppor- 
toaity  offered  at  that  famoua  seat  of  divinity,  to  familiarize  his  mind  still 
more  intimately  with  the  theology  of  Calvin,  and  of  course  to  eatrange 
himself  still  more  iriecoverably  from  tbe  Church  of  England.  The  re- 
ligious opinions  of  Vane,  which  have  been  aometimes  a  natter  of  dicpaie, 
unquestionably  conformed  in  the  main  to  tbe  theological  school  of 
Qeaeva.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  found  in  his  "  preaching  and  praying'  Bocb 
a  "peculiar  darkness,"  learned,  he  saya,  IVom  his  friends,  that  Vane  ia- 
dined  to  Origen's  notion  of  a  unirersal  salvation — but  Bnmet  ia  not  less 
mistaken  in  this  than  Clarendon  waa,  who  placed  him  amcmg  ibe  Fifih 
Monarchy  Men,  praying  and  figbting  for  the  reign  of  tbe  Saints,  whicb 
they  expected  to  see  realized  in  tbe  speedy  approach  of  tbe  Hilleniam, 
and  the  appearance  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Vane's  religious  creed  was 
that  entertained  in  common  by  the  great  body  of  the  Puritans.  He  held 
to  perfect  independence  of  religious  belief  and  worship,  and  to  the  fuU 
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cooBtantly  opposed  the  establishing  by  law  of  any  particular  form  of  church 
government — holding  sll  Christians  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
light  that  was  in  them  and  their  own  consciences.  Thus  Clareudun,  with 
some  degree  of  truth,  calls  him  "  a  man  above  ordinances," — and  thus 
Vane,  himself,  in  the  lower,  on  Ibe  evening  before  bis  execution,  in  hu 
last  words  10  his  children,  solemnly  enjoined  them  not  to  suffer  tbennselres 
to  be  "  forced  to  observe  the  ordiitatices  ofmai,  in  thiags  perlainiDg  lo 
God."  This  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  conceding  u>  every  mind  fall 
freedom  to  interpret  God's  Word  for  itself,  irrespective  of  church  creeds 
and  ordinances,  waa  with  Vane  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  Christi- 
anity. He  never  ceased  to  entettain  and  advocate  it.  He  asserted  it  in 
tbe  face  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  assertion  coat  him  a 
banishment  to  tbe  wilderness  of  America ;  be  asserted  it,  even  aa  against 
tbe  too  zealous  advocates  of  his  own  faith  when  at  the  height  of  power 
in  England,  and  protected  Roman  Catholics  from  tbe  intolerance  of  hie 
own  friends ;  dying  upon  the  scaffold,  he  again  asserted  it,  and  left  to  poste- 
rity his  vindication.  His  own  independence,  and  the  freedom  of  private 
judgment  he  exercised  upon  the  Word  of  God,  is  shown  in  the  fact  mention- 
ed by  his  eulogist,  Sikes,  that  notwithstanding  Vane's  religious  belief  con- 
formed generally  with  the  theology  of  Calvin,  and  the  example  of  the 
"  best  reformed  churches,"  yet  be  dissented  from  them  in  several  parti- 
cuIbts.  Thus  he  saw  nu  warrant  in  the  Bible  for  entertaining  the  belief 
that  loaler  baptism  was  a  laeramtnt,  but  held  that  it  was  a  mere  tempo- 
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vary  instittttion,  whieb  had  already  served  ila  season.  So,  too,  in  his  new, 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  abolished,  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  "  ra- 
ther Btoagiatratieal  itialitutioQ  among  Christians  in  itnitationof  the  Jewish, 
than  that  which  hath  an;  cle»  appointment  in  tbeOuspel."  It  has  beep 
suggested  that  Vane  favored  the  doctrines  of  Biddle,  the  founder  of 
Unitarianism.  But  this  opinion  aeema  equally  groundleas  with  that  of 
Surnet,  who  aaserts  that  he  was  inclined  to  the  creed  of  Origen.  It  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  fact,  that  Vane  endeavored  to  defend  Biddle  as  he 
did  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  from  the  peraeeutions  of  sectarianism  ;  bm  his  coo- 
duct  in  this  respect,  was  the  result  of  a  higher  atut  nobler  motive  than 
any  which  could  spring  up  out  of  mere  conformity  of  religious  belief.  It 
■a  to  be  traced  entirely  to  his  elevated  and  atatesmaD-like  viewi  of  reli- 
^ouB  t(derali(Mi.  In  ui  age  of  intolerance,  of  sectarianiam,  and  of  reli- 
gions persecution,  Sir  Henry  Vane  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  be  the 
consistent  and  fearless  champion  of  universal  toleration.  Not  only  for 
Biddle  and  the  anti-trinitarians,  but  equally  for  the  prelatist,  and  him  whom 
lie  regarded  as  the  blinded  devotee  of  Rome,  did  be  claim  freedom  of 
thought  and  worship.  Over  Jew  as  well  as  Gentile — over  Heathen  as  well 
as  Christian — he  waa  willing  that  the  State  should  throw  the  broad  sgia 
of  univeraal  toleration.  He  heard  unmoved  the  fiery  denunciations  of 
the  pious,  though  somewhat  narrow-minded  Baxter;  be  lietened  with 
calmneas  to  reproof  frora  his  friends,  when  they  gently  chided  hira  for 
giving  expression  to  what  Ibey  were  pleased  to  consider  ae  latitadinarian 
and  dangerous  doetrinea.  But  the  reproof  died  away,  and  the  denuncia- 
tiona  fell  harmlesa  at  his  feet,  aa  he  met  them  wi^h  the  noble  reply,  that 
be  dared  not  exclude  even  the  "  heathen  from  his  charily,  since  in  doing 
that  be  might  shut  out  those  whom  Christ,  the  great  head  of  the  church, 
Toiild  poscibly  at  the  final  day  acknouledge  and  welcome  as  his  own." 

The  dissent  of  young  Vane  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  diaapprobation  by  his  father,  who 
then  held  a  prominent  poaition  in  the  council*  of  the  king.  The  cele- 
brated Laud,  Bishop  of  London,  undertook  his  converaion  ;  but,  after  a 
tong  conference  and  argument,  he  found  himself  unable  to  convince  the 
young  Puritan  of  bii  error,  Charlea  himself  did  not  hesitate  openly  to 
express  his  dislike  at  the  conduct  of  Vane,  in  adopting  the  religions 
*iew8  of  the  Puritans;  and,  it  is  said,  even  intimated  a  wish  that  he 
ahould  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  Young  Vane,  with  the  high  enthu- 
aiasm  of  his  nature,  had  already  so  resolved.  Unable  in  hia  own  country 
to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  in  peace,  he  had  already  fixed  his  eye 
apoD  America,  and  determined  to  resign  fortune  and  power,  and  country 
and  friends,  that  he  might,  in  the  bosom  of  (hat  little  band  of  true  be- 
lievers in  the  wildernena,  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  hia 
own  conscience.  Against  the  remoDstranees  of  bis  father  and  friends 
he  embarked  upon  the  ocean,  to  join  the  Pilgrims  in  the  New  World. 
Vane's  name,  like  that  of  Lafayette,  ia  aasociated  with  the  fortunea  and 
destiny  of  our  own  country.  They  are  both  Americanized,  and  have 
both  become  identified  with  our  national  history.  It  was  a  noble  im> 
pulse  which  sent  the  chiralric  Frenchman  aeroas  the  ocean,  to  share 
with  the  colonists  the  chances  of  battle  in  their  struggle  for  liberty.  It 
was  an  impulse  not  lesa  noble  which  brought  Bir  Harry  Vane  to  tfae 
New  World,  to  share  the  perils  and    hardships  of  the  Puritsns  ia  the 
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Tane  arrived  at  Boston,  in  1635.  He  was  deetcd  tlie  following  yd 
GoTernor  of  Mauachuaetts.  His  adminiBlralion  was  brief  bat  stormj. 
It  is  a  portion  of  the  hiatorjr  of  the  colony,  and  it  is  not  our  inteotioB 
here  to  review  it.  We  think,  howeTer,  that  now,  when  men  can  look 
calmly  upon,  and  jadge  imparuaHy  of  the  events  of  thosa  timas,  it  ramt 
be  admitted  that  the  young  fovernor,  of  twenij-four  jeara  of  age,  con- 
ducted the  administration  of  aSaira  with  a  firmness  and  wisdom  far  t>e- 
yond  his  years,  and  withal,  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  which  prcves  bim,  aa 
a  statesman,  to  bate  been  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 

The  Antinomian  Controversy,  ao  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  that  diy, 
was  the  rock  on  which  Vane's  administration  split.  Wtthoat  tinder- 
taking  to  express  ao  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  this  question,  tbe  dis- 
cussion of  which,  carried  on  wiih  such  violent,  and  almost  vindictive 
zeal,  on  both  sides,  soon  set  the  whole  colony  in  a  blaze,  we  may  le- 
mark,  that  we  do  not  see  how  Yane  could  eitlker  bare  escaped  or  evaded 
the  question  ;  nor  how  he  could  very  well  hare  failed  to  pursue  exact^ 
the  course  he  did.  Hrs.  Hutchinson,  the  author  of  the  controversy, 
was  accused  of  the  heinous  offence  of  holding  the  doctrine — to  use  tlu 
formal  language  of  tbe  period — that  sanctifieation  was  no  evidence  et 
jtutificaticK  ;  in  other  words,  that  a  man  might  be  distinguished  byaB 
good  works,  and  all  outward  forms  of  godliness,  and  yet  nerer  have  fell 
the  influence  of  a  regenerating  apiril.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  keld  to  the 
(Jevenaat  of  Grace,  and  insisted  that  those  who  opposed  her  doelrines 
were  merely  under  a  Cmmant  of  Work*.  Aa  nsual  in  such  contio- 
versies,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  carried  on  with  more  animosity 
from  tbe  fact,  that  neither  party  correctly  appreciated,  or  if  they  did, 
were  willing  to  do  full  justice  to  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  oiber. 
Neither  Mrs.  Huichinson  and  Mr.  Cotton, on  the  one  hand,  meant  to 
Bay  lhat,/infA  could  exiat  in  the  heart  without  manifestiDg  itself  in  good 
uorka  :  nor  did  Winthrop  and  Wilson,  on  the  other  band,  mean  tosaf 
that  good  works  of  themselves  could  justify,  withont  the  influence  of  the 
^irit  upon  the  heart.  There  was,  therefore,  in  reality  no  etstntid 
point  of  difference  involved  in  the  argument.  The  one  party  merely  set 
a  lighter  eslimate  tipon  the  external  evidence  of  piety  than  the  other- 
holding,  with  Paul,  that  a  man  may  even  "apeak  with  tbe  tOBgueofau- 
gels,"  and  yet  be  a  child  of  perdition. 

Gov.  Vane,  and  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  sided  with  Hit- 
Hutchinson.  Undoubtedly  Vane's  opinions  conformed  with  those  eDte^ 
lained  by  her;  hut  he  became  her  champiou,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, from  a  higher  and  nobler  motive  than  this.  The  party  opposed 
to  Mrs.  Ilutchinsoa  was  a  powerful  majority,  and  the  opposition  to  her 
Roon  assumed  the  form  of  downright  persecution.  In  perfect  concur- 
rence with  his  noble  theory  of  r'-ti^i>ovi  of  consciencb,  vaXKoau  or 
BPBBCH,  and  DNiVERsAi.  toleration.  Vane  never,  for  a  moment,  ceased 
to  befriend  and  protect  this  singularly-gifted  woman  from  the  vioience  of 
her  sincere,  though,  upon  this  point,  narrow-minded  adversaries.  The 
current  of  popular  feeling,  however,  was  too  strong  for  even  bim  to  itiih- 
stand.  The  very  next  annual  election  after  Vane's  elevation  to  officede- 
cided  the  question.  It  brought  with  it  the  most  intense  and  angry  ei- 
citemenl.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson,  from  tbe  boughs  of  a  tree, 
addressed  the  voters  upon  the  subject  of  tbe  Antinomian  heresy.  ViM 
was  defeated,  and  Wiuibro])  elected  goveruoi  in  his  stead. 
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Vane,  however,  though  deposed,  did  not  retire  from  the  field.  He 
fltill  stood  forth  the  chanipioD  of  religloui  liberty.  Qovernor  Winthrop, 
with  the  npprobation  of  the  mnjoritj  of  the  people,  at  once  adopted  co- 
ercive measures  to  extirpnte  the  heresy  rrom  the  colony.  These  measures 
prove  clearly  that  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  those  sturdy  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  New  World — the  founders  of  republican  empire  in  Ihe  wil- 
derness— Ihe  upright  and  devoted,  and  strong -h en rted  champions  of  civil 
liberty,  did  not  yet  understand  the  whole  theory  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  were  almost  as  imnlerant  in  their  views  upon  religious  fre^ 
dom  as  their  persecutor,  Laud,  bimaelf  There  are  many  circumstances, 
it  is  true,  which  go  far  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  the  Pilgrims  in  this 
respect.  They  had  braved  the  solitudes  and  tempted  the  hardships  of  the 
New  World  for  peace  of  conscience — for  the  privilege  of  worshiping 
Ood  in  their  own  way  in  peace — and  they  never  dreamed  that  the  voice 
of  dissent  from  their  own  doctrines  would  ever  be  raised  in  the  place  of 
their  voluntary  banishment.  Looking  back  npon  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  them,  we  can  in  our  day  easily  be  tolerant  to  the 
errors  which  prevailed  in  theirs.  But  this  rather  enhances  the  admiri^ 
tion  with  which  we  must  regard  that  sagacity  of  intellect,  and  enlightened 
stalesmanahip,  which,  in  an  afre  of  narrow  sectarianism  and  religious  per- 
secution, anticipated  a  more  advanced  civilization — clearly  compreheuded 
the  whole  theory  of  republican  liberty — and,  amid  the  intolerant  religions 
creeds  and  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  boldly  advocated  the  right  of  man 
to  both  ciiil  and  religious  freedom.  Such  an  intellect  and  such  state*- 
manshlp  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

Winthrop  found  it  necessary  to  defend  his  coercive  poliry.  He  pub- 
lished a  "  Defence  of  an  Order  of  Court,  made  in  1637,"  which  pro 
hibited  any  person  from  settling  in  the  colony  without  permission  of  the 
magistrates,  under  a  heavy  penalty.  Vane  replied,  and  clearly  and  con- 
cluaively  demonstrated  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  law.  That  por- 
tion of  hia  argument  in  which  he  criticises  Winthrop's  definition  of 
"the  Commonwealth,"  exhibits  very  favorably  the  clearness  of  reason 
and  remarkable  aubtlety  of  intellect  with  which,  even  at  that  early  age, 
he  was  endowed.  Winthrop's  definition  of  the  Massachusetts  "  Cont- 
moD  weal  or  body  politic,"  was  as  tollons  :  "  The  consent  of  a  certain 
company  of  people  to  cohabit  together  under  one  government,  for  iheir 
mutual  safety  or  welfare"  This  definition  Vane  insisted  was  defective. 
It  might  apply,  he  said,  to  a  body  of  Turkish  pirates — to  Pagans  and  In- 
fidels. Even  the  very  Indians  would  come  within  the  definition,  unless 
better  limited.  It  was,  at  best,  he  said,  a  description  of  a  Common- 
wenlth  at  large,  and  not  such  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  both 
a  Christian  Commonwealth  and  one  that  depended  upon  the  Qrant  of 
the  King.  "  If  you  will  define  a  Christian  Commonwealth,"  he  con- 
tinuesi  "  there  must  be  put  in  such  a  content  as  is  according  to  God. 
And  if  you  will  define  a  corporation  incorporated  by  virtue  of  the  grant 
of  our  sovereign,  it  must  be  such  a.  consent  as  the  grant  rei^uires  and 
permits,  and  in  that  manner  and  form  it  prescribes,  or  else  it  will  be  de- 
fective." He  then  examines  in  a  masterly  manner  the  "  Order  of 
Court"  in  both  lights,  and  proves  it  equnlly  defective — contrary  to  the 
law  of  God,  as  well  as  in  violation  of  the  ^rant  of  the  king.  Winthrop's 
arguments,  however,  prevailed  with  readers  whose  judgments  had  been 
already  formed  by  their  prejudices.    Religious  liberty  was  banished  from 
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HassachtisetCa,  to  find,  aader  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  jioblest  men  of 
the  sge,  Roger  Williams,  the  friend  of  Vane,  &  refuge  in  Rhode  lalasd. 
Soon  after  this.  Vane  lefl  the  colony  and  returned  to  England,  followed 
b;  the  grateful  wishes  of  the  man;  friends  he  lefi  behind  him,  and  with 
every  public  token  of  esteem.  This  was  in  1637.  Evenia  were  fast 
ripening  for  that  formidable  conTulsion  which  subsequently  shook  the 
kingdom.  The  contest  between  the  king  and  the  Parliament — between 
the  principles  of  absolute  monarchj  and  popular  liberty — was  aboct  to 
ensue.  Vane  returned  to  take  part  in  it — he  came  to  enroll  himself 
among  the  people — to  light  for  those  high  principles  of  civil  and  religions 
freedom  which  he  had  professed,  and  lo  prore  the  sincerity  of  the  aciioos 
of  his  whole  life  by  a  martyr's  heroism  upon  the  scaffold. 

Vane  was  a  memlier  for  Kingslon-upon-Hull  in  the  short  ParlianieDt 
Bummoned  in  the  spring  of  164U.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  that  body,  he 
was  re-elected  for  Kingston-upon-Huil,  and  on  the  3d  of  November,  IC40, 
look  his  seat  in  the  memorable  Lono'Parliahent.  The  honor  of  knight> 
hood  had  previously  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  but  Vane  bod 
already  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  popular  purty. 

One  of  the  moat  splendid  names  in  English  Parliamentary  history  is 
that  of  John  Pyv.  The  lustre  of  his  talents  was  ho  less  remarkable  than 
the  indomitable  perseverance  and  determined  energy  of  his  character. 
In  many  respects  he  was  unquestionably  the  'superior  of  Hampden  him- 
self. Pym  was  at  that  time  the  ackoowledged  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Ths  labor  of  the  impeachment  of  Strafford,  the  first  great 
work  of  the  session,  lay  upon  his  shoulders.  He  did  not  shrink  from  the 
task,  but  carried  it  over  every  obstacle  to  a  successful  lerminaiion. 
Pym  moved  his  impeachment  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  session. 
After  a  masterly  speech  by  the  mover,  the  motion  was  adopted.  At  the 
rery  moment  Pym  appeared  at  the  heat!  of  the  Commons  before  the  House 
of  Lords  with  bis  impeachment,  Strafford  himself,  having  risen  from  a 
sick  bed,  arrived,  fur  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  impeachment  of  Pym 
and  the  popular  leaders.  The  haughty  minister  was  caught  in  hU  own 
t<^ls,  and  in  spite  of  the  intervention  and  entreaty  of  Charles,  his  head 
rolled  from  the  scaffold.  Sir  Harry  Vane's  connection  with  the  impeaclw 
ment  and  trial  of  Strafford,  is  usually  quoted  as  the  most  exceptional  par- 
tion  of  his  history.  The  confident  and  friend  of  Pym,  he  had  furnished 
him  the  main  piece  of  testimony  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  royal 
favorite.  Vane's  father,  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  StraSijrd,  were  both 
members  of  the  Council.  The  privy  coutisellors  were  all  ncom  to  se- 
crecy in  reBpecl  to  the  matters  discussed  at  theic  meetings.  The  charge 
which  overwhelmed  Strafford,  and  brought  his  head  to  the  block,  was 
thai  he  had  advised  the  king  in  Council  lo  cut  loose  from  his  Parliament, 
and  bring  over  an  Irish  army  to  subju'gate  his  people.  This  charge  was 
substantiated  against  Strafford  by  Pym,  who  had  procured  the  passage  of 
a  law  compelling  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  to  testify  on  their 
oath  in  respect  to  matters  which  have  been  discussed  in  Council.  It 
was  perfectly  evident,  therefnte,  tbnt  Pym  had  obtained  information  of 
the  treasonable  proposition  of  Strafford  ;  but  whence  had  it  come,  and 
by  whom  had  it  been  communicated  ?  Unforiunalely,  suspicion  fastened 
itself  with  almost  the  force  of  a  moral  certainty  upon  the  elder  Vane, 
between  whom  and  Strafford  a  hitler  personal  and  family  qnarte)  existed. 
At  length  the  denouauent  came.    Pym,  in  his  celebraled  speech  upon  thn 
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tiiat  of  SiTnSi>rd,  cleared  up  the  raysCery.  lie  stated  that  some  tnonths 
before  the  opening  of  Parliaroent  he  had  risited  joung  Sir  Harry  Vaoe, 
who  was  tlien  jusi  recovering  Trom  aickness,  and  while  coDsidering  with 
bio)  the  sad  condition  of  the  kiag^iom.  Sir  Harry  (old  him  thil  if  he 
would  call  next  day,  be  would  show  him  aomeihing  of  great  importance, 
which  he  had  fouud  while  perusing  his  father's  papers.  The  next  day 
he  called,  and  young  Vane  ahowed  him  a  paper  in  (he  Secretary's  owe 
hand-wriiing,  contaming  the  Bub3(ance  of  Slrafibrd's  treason.  Pym, 
struck  at  once  with  the  tranacendent  importance  of  the  discovery,  de- 
sired a  copy,  ''  which,"  he  remarks,  *'  the  young  gentleman  would  by 
no  means  consent  to,  fearing  it  might  prove  prejudicial  to  his  father." 
But  upon  Pym's  earoeat  entreaty  and  representation  that  it  might  be  the 
means  of  preserving  both  Church  and  State,  Vane  finally  consented  to 
permit  him  to  take  a  copy,  which  Pym  subsequently  used  with  such  ter- 
rible eiTect  upon  Strafford's  impeach/nenl. 

Afler  this  statement  by  Pym,  Vane  at  once  arose  under  much  excite- 
ment of  feeling,  to  explain  the  circumacances  under  which  he  bad  ob- 
tained the  paper.  We  give  hia  own  words  ss  tlief  are  recorded  bj 
Clarendun  : — "  My  father  being  in  the  north  with  the  kintf  the  summer 
before,  sent  up  bis  keys  (o  hia  private  secretary,  then  ul  Whitehall,  and 
wroie  to  me,  that  I  should  take  from  the  secretary  those  keys  that  opened 
his  boxes  where  hia  writings  and  the  evidences  of  bia  lands  were,  to  the 
end  that  I  might  cause  an  assurance  to  be  perfected  which  concerned 
my  wife,  and  having  perused  those  evidences,  and  dispatched  what  do- 
pended  thereupon,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  desire  to  see  what  was  in  a  red 
velvet  cabinet,  which  stood  with  the  other  boxes.  I  thereupon  required 
the  key  of  that  cabinet  from  the  aecretary,  as  if  I  still  wanted  somewhat 
towards  the  business  my  father  had  directed.  Having  gotten  the  key,  I 
found  among  other  papers  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pym,  which  made  that 
impression  on  me  that  I  ihonght  myself  bound  iu  conscience  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  some  person  of  belter  judgment  than  myself,  who  might  be 
more  able  to  prerent  the  mischiefs  threatened  therein,  and  so  I  showed 
it  to  Mr.  Pym,  and  being  confirmed  hy  him  that  the  seasonable  discoverjr 
thereof  might  do  no  less  than  pre«rve  tbe  kingdom,  consented  that  be 
should  take  a  copy  thereof;  which  to  my  knowledge  he  did  faithfulfy; 
and  thereupon  I  laid  the  original  in  (he  proper  place  again  in  the  red 
velvet  cabinet,  I  know,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  turning  to  his  father, 
"  that  this  discovery  will  prove  little  leas  than  my  ruin  in  the  good  opinion 
of  my  father ;  but  having  been  provoked  by  tbe  tenderness  of  my  con- 
science towards  our  common  parent,  the  country,  to  trespass  against  my 
natural  parent,  I  hope  to  find  compassion  from  this  House,  though  I  have 
but  little  hopes  of  pardon  elsewhere."  The  elder  Vane  now  arose,  and 
aller  admitting  the  facts  in  respect  to  his  sending  the  keys  to  hia  secre- 
tary, condemned  the  conduct  of  ''  that  unfortunate  son"  of  his,  as  he 
called  him,  in  the  strongest  and  most  emphatic  terms.  A  complete  es- 
trangement took  place  between  them,  and  a  long  time  elapsed  before  a 
reconciliation  was  effected. 

The  queaiion  of  ethics,  at  issue  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  young 
Vane  in  this  affair — taking  for  granted  the  facts  to  be  as  staled  by  him, 
and  as  we  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt — may  perhaps  be  fairly  left  open 
for  dispute.  If,  indeed,  there  had  been  anything  like  collusion  be- 
tween the  father  and  son,  even  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  promulgating 
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this  teMimony  againBl  StrafTord,  the  question  of  moraN  woald  Ht  once  and 
forever  be  seliled.  Much  more  had  the  testimony  been  fabricated  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  the  dowDfall  of  StraETurd,  their  personal  ene- 
my. Clarendon  more  than  intimates  this,  and  seems  di^po^ed  to  regard 
the  whole  as  a  contrivance  between  the  Vanes,  to  effect  ihe  ruin  of  Straf- 
ford ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  scene  between  ihem  in  the  House,  as  a  most 
ikillful  piece  of  acting,  with  such  "gestures  and  passion"  as  easily  iiD> 

Eosed  upon  the  bystanders.  Such  is  the  recorded  opinion  of  ibis  ct:]> 
rated,  but  most  bigoted  royalist.  So,  however,  did  not  think  less  preju- 
diced men  than  he.  So  thought  not  the  Parliament,  who  immediately 
passed  a  vole  justifying  young  Vane,  and  recommending  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  his  father.  Nor  can  we  bo  think,  if  we  judge  this  a^ 
fair,  either  ffiim  the  evidence  of  the  best  recorded  anthoriiy,  or  from  tht 
probable  nature  iif  the  facts  themselvca,  or  what  is,  perhaps,  not  less  reli- 
able  than  either,  from  the  pure  character  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  whose  nhde 
life  and  actions  give  the  lie  to  this  unworthy  suspicion. 

But  was  Vane  justifiable  in  placing  the  evidence  so  obtained  in  the 
hands  of  Pyra  t  The  curiosity  of  the  son  ami  heir,  to  took  into  the  "  red 
velvet  cabinet,"  if  not  justifiable,  is  at  least  pardonable.  He  there  found 
*  mighty  secret,  which  his  father  was  bound,  not  only  by  bis  honor,  bat 
by  his  oath,  never  to  reveal.  That  secret  found,  was  he  at  liberty,  even 
though  the  preservation  of  "  both  church  and  state"  depended  upon  the 
issue,  to  divulse  it  t  It  was  a  subtle  case  of  casuistry,  and  eo  it  appeared 
to  the  mind  of  Young  Vane  himself.  He  resolved  to  lake  the  counsel  of 
■n  older,  end  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  wiser  man.  He  stated  ifae 
case  to  Mr.  Pym.  That  great  statesmaD  neither  hesitated  nor  doubted 
for  a  moment.  The  transcendent  importance  of  the  discovery  was  too 
great,  in  his  view,  to  permit  a  punctilio  of  honor  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
Its  availability.  The  imminence  of  the  public  danger  rose  superior  to 
every  other  consideration.  He  urged  Sir  Henry  to  reveal  it,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  that  this  course  was  iho  only  one  dictated  by  the  dniy 
he  owed  his  country.  Vane,  "  provoked  by  the  tenderness  of  his  con- 
science," at  length  yielded,  and  thus  seemingly,  if  not  in  fact,  compromised 
thehonorofhisfather  inhiszeal  to  subserve  the  public  welfare.  We  believe 
Pym  to  have  been  incapable  of  counseling  what  he  knew  to  be  a  base  or  tin- 
worthy  act.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor.  With  Hampden  he  stands  al 
the  head  of  those  great  commoners,  who^e  names  appear  in  history  more 
illosirions  than  the  proudest  of  England's  barons,  or  her  kings.  Bat 
Pym's  mind  was  intent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  one  grand  and  over- 
shadowing result — the  downfall  of  Strafford,  the  right  arm  of  Charles's 
despotic  administration.  Perhaps  his  judgment  may  hare  been  mislMl, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  he  was  not  the  most  prudent  adviser  tfail 
Vane  could  have  selected.  We  cannot  blame  Vane,  however,  for  acting 
as  he  did  upon  this  advice.  Right  or  wrong,  as  men  may  difTerently 
view  the  question  of  honor  and  ethics  involved,  one  thing,  we  think,  may 
be  aafeiy  asserted,  that  what  he  did  was  done  front  a  profound  and  god- 
BCientious  sense  of  duty. 

We  can  do  but  little  more  in  a  sketch  like  this,  than  to  glance  al  one 
or  two  of  the  more  prominent  points  in  Sir  Henry's  Parliamentary  career. 
The  annals  of  the  Long  Parliament  we  regard  as  fortningone  of  the  most 
brilliant  chapters  in  English  history.  Vane,  from  the  first,  took  a  prmn- 
ineat  stand  among  the  illustrious  pc^ular  leaders,  who  directed  its  coon- 
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cils.  After  the  death  of  Pym  and  Hampden  he  occupied  a  more  coni- 
manding  position,  and  became  the  maater  spirit  in  the  Senate,  »s  Crom- 
well was  in  the  field.  In  popular  estimation,  the  naines  of  Pjrm  and 
Hampden,  aa  chnmpiona  of  flngliah  liberrj,  entirclj  eclipse  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane.  In  our  view,  atanding  upon  the  Tanlage  ground  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  more  extended  aod  succesarnl 
development  of  democratic  government  than  the  world  has  yet  seen,  we 
should  saj  this  was  but  another  of  those  errors  which  history  has  im- 
posed upon  mankind.  Neither  Hampden  nor  Pym  comprehended,  in 
Its  full  extent,  the  whole  theory  of  popular  liberty.  Tbeir  efibrt  waa  to 
destroy  arliitrary  poirer,  to  reform  certain  gross  abuses,  and  to  secure  the 
independence  of  Parliament.  They  wished,  however,  to  preserve,  not  lo 
destroy  the  Constitution  and  the  monarchy  ;  ibey  fought  not  against  the 
King's  ptrsoit,  but  his  prtrogalive.  They  proposed  to  elevate  the  coiB' 
mons — the  gentry  and  middle  classes — not  the  jireat  mass  of  the  people, 
lo  a  conlrnlling  influence  in  the  government.  Vane's  views  went  much 
farther  than  this.  Inferior  in  intellect  to  neither  Pym  nor  Hampden,  as 
a  statesman,  he  was  superior  to  both.  He  comprehended  the  theory  of 
democratic  liberty  and  progress  as  we  understand  it  on  this  sid«  the 
Allanlic  ;  and  he  proposed,  during  his  public  career,  and  boldly  advocated 
its  cardinal  principles,  such  as  full  religious  aa  well  as  civil  liberty,  the  se- 
paration of  church  and  state,  popular  representation  and  equal  auflrage, 
the  responsibility  of  the  executive,  and  a  written  combtitution,  Pym 
and  Hampden,  the  devoted  champions  of  English  constitution  at  liberty 
against  arbitrary  power,  are  justly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Vane  deserves  the  admiration  as  well  aa  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity and  the  world,  as  the  statesman  whose  far-reaching  intellect,  in  an 
age  of  inloler<)nce  in  religion,  and  abaolutism  in  government,  compre- 
hended the  full  truth  of  the  democratic  principle,  and  stood  forth  the 
anflinching  champion  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  astute  and  subtle  intellect  of  Vane,  aa  a  diplomatist,  has  been  no- 
ticed by  the  historians.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  his  whole  career,  was  it 
more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  his  negotiation  with  the  Scots,  in  1643. 
This  negotiation  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  that  celebrated  treaty  known 
as  the  "solemn  league  and  covenant,"  which  brought  sn  army  from 
Scotland  to  the  aid  of  the  Parliament,  and  decided  the  fortunea  of  Charles 
Stuart.  Vane  waa  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  this  treaty. 
He  was  then  only  thirty-one  years  of  age.  Clarendon,  speaking  of  this 
commission,  remarliB,  after  mentioning  Sir  Henry  Vane,  that  "  the  others 
need  not  be  named,  since  he  was  all  in  any  business  where  others  were 
joined  with  him."  And  with  a  sneer  at  the  men  he  bad  such  good  cause 
to  dislike,  but  whose  rare  ability,  as  a  statesman,  and  sagacity  as  a  di- 
plomatist, he  could  not  with  truth  gainsay,  adds  :  "  There  need  no  more 
be  said  of  his  abilitv,  than  that  he  was  chosen  to  cozen  and  deceive  a 
whole  natioD,  which  excelled  in  cra(\  and  cunning,  which  he  did  with  no- 
table pregnancy  and  dexterity."  Vane's  "notable  dexterity,"  as  Claren- 
don calla  it,  in  negotiating  at  Edinburgh,  with  the  Scots'  commisEionera, 
this  memorable  and  most  important  treaty,  CMisisted  solely,  in  the  exer- 
ciKe  of  that  address  and  diplomatic  skill,  which  enabled  him  to  find — 
what  indeed  seemed  a  most  hopeless  task, — a  common  ground,  whereoo 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  the  Independents  of  England  might 
■taod,  in  dcfenoo  of  ibe  popular  cause.    Nowhere  was  Fresbyterianism 
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more  exclasire  and  inlotarant  than  in  Scotland.  Unilbnnttjp  of  re)iK<<Mi,  ts 
be  ordained  by  the  State,  was  insisted  upon,  as  iitintqvanon,  and  Presbj- 
terianism  threatenedatjrannj'orcr  the  other  sects,  no  leas  aiern  and  relenl- 
leBsthon  the  system  ofLaud  himseir.  This  position,  as  the  buis  of  a  treatj 
betweenlhetwouiitions,  could  not,  of  course,  be  acceded  to  by  Vane  and  tbe 
Independents,  and  theraanaer  in  which  he  managed  to  compromise  the  qae»' 
tion,  so  as  at  once  to  secure  the  main  object  he  had  in  riew — an  alliance 
with  Scotland — and  yet  to  leave  the  whole  question  of  uniformity  of  relU 
gimia  fnith  open,  and  a  matter  of  inditidual  construction^-eihibits,  in  a 
remarknhle  degree,  faia  ingenuity  and  astuteness  of  mind.  The  Scotch 
commissioners  proposed  "  a  solemn  covenant,"  as  a  compact  of  alliance. 
In  the  article  respecting  religion,  they  inserted  a  provision  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  for  the 
reformation  of  religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  "  in  doe- 
trine,  worship,  discipline  and  government,  according  to  the  example  of 
the  best  reformed  churches," — that  is,  as  thej  understood  if,  according 
to  the  Presbyterian  creed.  Vane  debated  the  subject  at  lenfflh  with  tbe 
Scots,  and  finally  succeeded  in  introducing  two  or  three  simpTe,  but  radi- 
cal amendments,  nhich  eaBentUlly  changed  the  complexion  of  the  whol& 
In  particular,  he  insisted  upon  adding  the  word  "  league,"  as  well  aa 
"  covenant,"  to  the  treaty,  for  the  reaaon,  as  he  allerwards  explained,  thu 
a  league  waa  an  alliance  between  two  nationa,  which,  upon  just  cause, 
might  be  broken,  but  not  so  a  covenant  To  the  article  in  respect  to  re- 
ligion, he  proposed  and  finally  succeeded  in  carrying  an  amendment,  to 
the  effect,  that  the  rerormation  of  the  churches  in  England  and  Ireland 
indnotrine,  worship, discipline  and  government,  should  be  "  aecarding  to 
tktWord  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches,"  ihns 
leaving  the  mailer  to  the  free  interpretation  of  every  man'd  judgment 
and  conscience,  Tha  "  solemn  league  and  covenant"  thns  amended, 
was  ratified  by  both  parlies,  and  its  eSect  was  soon  apparent.  In  Jana- 
ary  following,  tbe  Scottish  array,  of  20,000  men,  marched  across  the 
Tweed,  to  the  asaiatance  of  the  Parliament. 

One  thing  remained  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament,  in  order 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  sucoessful  and  immediate  conclasion.  It  waa  tbe 
remodeling  of  the  army,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  prin>:ipal  officers  in  com- 
mand, many  of  whom  were  of  the  nobility,  and  membera  of  Parltiment. 
For  this  purpose,  Vane  and  Cromwell,  who  then,  and  for  some  time  later, 
acted  in  perfect  concert  and  harmony,  the  one  in  the  Senate,  the  other  in 
the  field,  proposed  tbe  "  self-denying  ordinance,"  whereby  every  officer  in 
command,  who  was  amember  of  either  houseofParliamenl,  was  discharged 
from  the  public  service.  This  "  master  stroke  of  policy,"  as  it  has  been 
very  jusdy  called,  threw  (he  control  of  the  army  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dependents, and  completed  the  war.  Essex,  Manchester,  Warwick  and 
Waller,  were  succeeded  by  a  more  energetic  and  determined  class  of 
men,  such  as  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Iretoo,  Desboroiigh  and  Harrison. 
The  decisive  battle  of  Naaeby,  which  soon  after  followed,  completely  es- 
tablished the  ascendency  of  the  "  army  of  the  new  model,"  and  irretrieva- 
bly ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  king.  From  that  moment  the  revolution 
may  be  deemed  established.  Nothing  was  left  to  Charles  but  negotia- 
tion. 

The  Independents,  or,  as  we  may  call  them,  the  republicans,  had  now 
<b«  control  of  the  army,  but  the/  were  yet  in  a  minority  in  tbe  Pirlia- 
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iDcnt,  wbers  the  Pmbfteriana  atill  bore  avnj.  It  wn  iboi^l  neceHnrj, 
b;  Cromwell,  Si.  John,  MadcD,  and  the  teaditif^  repuMicBn  chiefs,  lo 
keep  in  check  the  Preabfterian  majority  in  ibe  legislature,  bj  means  of 
tiie  inftueoce  of  the  army.  This  is  the  atarting  point  of  CromweH'a  siit- 
iater  and  ambitiona  deaigns.  ]t  ia  the  firat  ^eat  error,  as  we  cottcdre, 
of  tlie  honest  republican  leedera,  mho  vere  finally  overwhelmed  and 
crushed  bj  that  mighty  engine  which  the  more  powerful  and  leas  scrupn- 
loua  hand  of  Cromwell  wielded.  Vane  himseifat  first  fell  into  it  Hia  truat 
in  the  great  soldier  who  bad  so  gloriousi;  rnstained  the  cammon  cause,  waa 
otiil  unimpaired,  and  with  such  true  and  tried  compatriots  u'Si.  John, 
JUarlen,  Scot,  and  Algernon  Sydney,  he  did  not  hesitate,  in  support  of 
the  noble  principles  he  espoused,  lo  appeal  for  protection  againat  the 
intolerance  of  the  majority  in  Parliament  to  the  army.  But  it  was  tothe 
■rmy  as  an  infiuenc*,  not  as  a  pototr  in  action  i  and  in  thia  be  proTed 
bimselfa  wiser  and  more  correct  minded  statesman,  than  some,  even,  of  the 
best  of  his  republican  associates.  Thus,  when  Col.  Pride's  soldiers,  at  the 
instigaiion,  or  with  the  assent  of  Cromwell,  "  purged"  a  portiou  of  the 
recusant  Presbyterian  majority  out  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  Vane 
•lone,  of  all  the  repnblican  leadera,  declined  to  share  in  such  a  sad  '.riumph. 
He  abscated  himseifat  once  from  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  refused  by 
his  presence  to  sanction  an  outrage  so  gross  against  the  people's  repre- 
■entatiiea.  Most  of  his  asaociates,  howefer,  thought  leaa  correctly,  and 
acted  less  wisely.  Even  Henry  Marten,  than  whom  a  more  honest  and 
faithful  friend  of  republicanism  and  the  commonwealth  sat  not  in  Parlia- 
ment, approved  thia  violent  measare,  which  be  aflerwards  saw  abundant 
reason  to  regret. 

While,  however,  we  admire  that  euperior  wisdom  and  stern  cnnsie- 
tency  of  principle  in  Vane  which  led  him  to  abandon  his  friends  rather 
than  sanction  even  by  his  silence  a  high-handed  act  of  violence  againat 
the  popular  representatives,  we  are  not  to  judge  too  harshly  of  thos* 
noble-minded  republicans  who  unsuspectingly  sustained  Cromwell  in  thia 
initiative  step  in  his  ambitious  and  wicked  policy.  The  quenion  at  issue 
was  a  rital  one  for  the  republicans,  and  the  crisis  most  extraordinary, 
A  Commission  from  the  Parliament,  of  which  Vane  was  a  member,  had 
been  appointed  to  negotiate  terma  with  the  vanquished  iting,  then  a  pri»- 
oner  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Vane  had  resolutely  opposed  any  compromise 
except  such  as  would  efiectaaliy  secure  the  full  and  entire  lityerty  of  the 
subject,  civil  and  religious.  This,  the  infatuated  king,  even  in  his  hour 
of  exiremity,  never  could  bring  himself  to  grant  Indeed,  the  half-way 
concessions  which  he  did  make,  were  made  with  a  hoi low< hearted  false- 
neas  of  purpoae  and  duplicity  characteriatic  of  thia  unfortunate  monarch, 
and  with  the  secret  determination  to  revoke  them  the  very  moment  he 
had  the  power  to  do  eo.  The  Presbyterian  majority,  who  called  ihem- 
oelves  the  moderate  party,  nt  the  head  of  which  was  Denzil  Hollis,  were 
resolved  to  close  in  with  the  offers  of  tbe  king.  Not  so  Vane  and  the 
republicans.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1646,  the  proposition  was  made 
in  Parliament  by  tbe  Preahyteriana,  that  the  king's  proposals  should  be  re- 
ceived as  the  basis  of  negotiation.  Vane  opposed  it  in  a  speech  which 
Clarendon  characterizes  as  of  "  the  highest  insolence,"  but  which  tbe 
brief  abstract  he  gives  sufficiently  proves  to  have  been  one  of  masterly 
ability  and  power.  Upon  tbe  di*  ision  that  occurred,  the  republicans  were 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  140  to  104.    The  legitimate  e&ct  of  this  vote,  it 
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WM  plain  to  be  >een,  wu  to  replace  Charles  Stnart  opon  (he  throne,  end 
on  Buch  termi  too  as  ■  riccnrious  people  oeTer  should  have  granled  ■  van- 
quiahed  monarch,  who  had  sought  lo  enslave  (hem.  Yet,  notwiibstan<t 
tn^  all  this,  Vane  was  prepared  to  bow  in  deference  to  the  deeisioD  of  the 
Commoas  of  England;  a  result  which,  perhaps,  in  riew  of  the  events 
which  subsequently  transpired,  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  true 
interests  of  the  cntnmonwealth.  Not  so,  however,  thought  those  with 
whom  he  ac(ed.  In  the  crisis  in  which  thej  now  regarded  the  liberties 
of  England,  the;  did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves  of  the  military  power 
to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  majority.  The  next  da;  afler  the  vote  wu 
taken.  Col.  Pride's  regiment  accomplished  the  celebrated  "  purge"  of 
Parliament,  b;  arresting  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  interest, 
thus  giving  the  control  of  Parliament  to  the  republicans.  Thoogh  w« 
may  doubt  the  wisdom,  we  canoot  question  the  sincerity  of  the  motives 
of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  sanctioned  this  extreme  and  illegal  act. 
The  severe  consistency  of  Vane's  character  would  not  allow  him  to 
oouatenance  it  He  at  once  retired  from  the  public  service  to  his  seat 
at  Rab;. 

For  nearly  two  months  Vane  abstained  wholly  from  taking  part  in  pnl^ 
lie  affairs.  During  this  period,  Charles  I.  was  tried  before  the  "  Ui^ 
Court  of  Justice,"  condemned  and  executed.  Sir  Henr;  not  only  took 
no  part  in  it,  but  wholly  disapproved  this  proceeding.  His  opiniotM 
doubtless  coincided  in  this  respect  with  those  of  Algernon  Sydney.  On 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission  to  try  the  king,  Sydney  bad  been 
named  one  of  the  139  Commissioners.  He,  however,  atiendecl  only  the 
first  preliminary  meeting,  where  he  opposed  the  whole  proceedings  for  a 
trial.  He  was  in  favor  ofdeposing,  not  of  execnting,  the  king.  But  other 
counsels  prevailed.  Charles  Stuart  was  tried  as  a  public  criminal.  The 
thing  "  was  not  done  in  a  comer,"  but  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Per- 
haps the  course  pursued  by  Vane  and  Sydney  may  have  been  (he  wiser 
policy,  but  we  csnnot  doubt  the  justice  of  ihe  set  of  the  so-called  "  i^i- 
cides,"  nor  fail  to  admire  the  firm  and  fearless  attitude  of  that  grave  tri- 
bunal, wherein  John  firadshaw  sat  as  President,  passing  its  solemn  judg> 
meet  upon  a  greater  criminal  than  Strafibrd  had  been,  and  bringing  down 
the  loft;  pretensions  of  monarchy,  with  its  "  divine  right,"  to  the  foo^ 
stool  of  popular  power.  The  Commons  had  already,  with  closed  doors, 
passed  the  resolution,  "  That  the  Commons  of  England,  in  Parliament 
assembled,  do  declare,  that  thk  peoflk  are,  undrb  Qod,  tbb  origimal 
OF  ALL  JUST  PowEB"^-em bodying  in  a  single  phrase  the  first  great  truth 
of  republican  government  The  forms  of  the  monarch;  had  alread; 
pissed  away,  before  the  head  of  Charles  Stuart  rolled  from  the  scaffold. 

At  the  earnest  solicitulion  of  Cromwell,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. Vane  consented  to  take  a  part  in  the  government.  On  the 
S6th  February,  1649,  he  took  bis  seat  in  the  Executive  Council.  Brad- 
sbaw  had  been  elected  President  The  commanding  (alettts  of  Vane 
at  once  placed  bim  in  a  prominent  and  leading  poeiliou  in  (he  new  gov- 
ernment. From  his  eminent  fitneas  for  that  station,  lie  was  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  Committee  of  Naval  Affairs,  a  place  which  he  continued  ta 
occupy  until  the  close  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Vane  had  already  bad 
Dtucii  experience  in  this  department.  For  some  years  he  had  held  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his 
noble  disintereatedness  and  purity  of  character,  that  he  refused  entirely 
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tb«  customarj  fees  of  the  office,  Rmoonting,  in  time  of  war,  (o  the  enor- 
moua  enm  of  fTom  twenty  lo  thirtj  thousand  pounds  sierliDg  yearly,  and 
merely  reliined  a  thousand  pounds  ss  the  Galary  of  the  assiatint,  who 
transacted  the  necessary  labor  of  the  office.  Such  superiority  to  the  vul- 
gar temptations  of  gain  in  au  ordinary  man,  might  well  be  deemed  a  «ir> 
tue.  It  is,  however,  almost  forgotten  In  the  contemplation  of  a  life  like 
Vane's.  The  beautiful  simplicity  and  elefation  of  his  mind  needs  no 
ouch  illustration;  it  is  lost  in  the  more  resplendent  virtues  which  adorn 
the  character  of  the  man. 

A  review  of  Vane's  farther  career  as  a  statesman,  ond  his  brilliant  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Naval  Department,  (the  sffairs  of  which  were  almost 
entirely  controlled  by  him,)  would  lead  ua  too  far  within  the  proper  pr^ 
cincts  of  history.  We  shall  merely  add  uuder  this  head  that  the  war 
with  the  Dutch  Republic  came  on — a  war  which  in  every  sense  ought  to 
hare  beeti  deplored,  and  in  which  we  cannot  see  the  justice  and  right 
wholly  on  the  sids  cf  England — a  war  which  placed  in  deadly  hostility 
to  each  other  the  two  nations  on  the  elohe  who,  of  all  others,  ought  lo 
bave  been  united  in  the  bonds  of  friendship — nations  which  each  asserted 
the  popular  principle,  and  had  established  republican  forroa  of  govern- 
ment. This  war,  springing  up  out  of  maratime  jenlousies  on  both  sides, 
was  (o  be  fought  on  the  ocean.  Holland  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  glory. 
With  such  statesmen  as  John  De  Witt  in  her  cabinet,  and  such  captains 
as  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyier  in  command  of  her  fleets,  she  might  well 
hope  to  hold  against  England  and  the  world  the  trident  of  the  seas.  The 
contest  raged  for  three  years  with  unexampled  fury.  Prodigies  of  ralor 
were  performed  on  both  sides.  Such  bloody  battles  had  never  been 
fought  on  the  ocean  since  the  Roman  galleys  had  rotted  away  on  their 
fltocks.  For  a  long  time  the  issue  was  doubtful.  The  victorious  Hol- 
lander rode  in  triumph  through  the  English  Channel  with  a  broom  at  hia 
mast-head,  but  the  triumph  was  temporary.  That  wonderful  genius  in 
administration,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  government,  John  De  Witt, 
ibund  a  most  able  opponent  in  the  man  whose  firm  and  steady  hand  di- 
lected  the  naval  and  foreign  department  of  the  English  Commonweattb. 
Vane  created  new  resources  ;  he  placed  new  fleets  upon  the  ocean  ;  he  put 
in  command  of  them  such  seamen  as  Blake  and  Dean,  who  if  not  equal  lo 
De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  were  inferior  to  none  other  that  had  ever  trod 
the  deck  of  a  ship.  At  length  the  tide  of  battle  turned,  Holland  was 
brought  to  advantageous  terms  of  peace,  and  the  supremacy  of  England 
upon  the  ocean  was  established,  Cromwell,  when  he  arose  to  the  supreme 
power,  maintained  it,  and  much  of  the  glury  of  the  achievement  has  been 
ascribed  to  him.  The  halo  which  surrounds  the  name  of  the  great  sol- 
idier  of  the  Commonwealth,  throws  the  reputation  of  the  less  pretending 
civilian  far  into  the  shade;  yet  the  discriminating  reader  of  history  can- 
not fail  to  discover  that  the  splendid  successes  of  England  upon  the  ocean 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  statesmanship  of  Vane  rather  than  to  that  of 
Cromwell. 

The  Long  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  20lb  of  April,  1653. 
Hitherto  Cromwell  had  acted  with  Vane  and  the  republican  lenders. 
The  relations  between  them  had  been  intimate,  and  their  conlidenee 
mutual.  No  cloud  of  suspicion  as  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  victo- 
rious genernl,  had  crossed  the  mind  of  Vane,  until  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  which  consigned  the  young  King  Charles  II.  again  to  ■  hop^ 
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I«H  exile  on  the  ConiinenL  It  via  thea  thbt  Cromwell,  the  idol  of  ib» 
.army,  begau  to  aspire  to  the  lupreme  power.  Silentf/  and  warilj  ha 
laid  hia  plans  to  DHdermiDe  the  republican  party,  and  to  neurp  the  reina 
of  government.  But  the  Parliament  stood  in  his  waj,  and  Vane  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Parliament.  It  waa  necesaarj  to  be  rid  of  ihem,  aod 
Cromwell,  though  he  had  acniples  of  conscience,  as  hia  own  sabxequent 
confessions  prove,  did  not  suffer  them  to  stand  la  the  way  of  his  arabilion. 
It  appears  to  hate  been  the  object  of  both  Cromwell  and  Vane  to  di&solTa 
the  present  Parliament.  A  wide  dilTareRce  of  opinion,  howerer,  sepa- 
rated ihem  as  to  the  manner  of  the  dissolation.  Cromwell  proposed  to 
dissolve  it,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  commiasion,  half 
military,  half  civil,  niihojt  providing  anr  safeguards  for  the  pwular 
liberties,  or  any  checks  against  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  nefarions 
designs.  Vane  pr^osed  to  dissolve  it  by  resolution,  and  in  the  act  ot 
dissolution  to  call  anotkkr  parmaiiei«t,  chosen  by  the  free  suffrages  of 
the  qualiiied  electors  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  thus  to  secure  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  their  representatives  the 
whole  civil  and  military  power  of  the  State.  No  wonder  that  this  policj 
waa  distasteful  to  the  dictator.  It  would  at  once  have  shorn  him  of  his 
power,  ^nd  rendered  bim  harmless  for  evil.  Doubtless  he  was  actaated 
by  the  same  false  and  sinister  motite  when  he  so  bitterly  opposed,  and 
finally  defeated  Vane's  motion  to  reduce  the  army  to  the  peace  establiab- 
ment  after  the  war  was  closed.  In  all  this  the  crad  and  insincerity  of  the 
future  Protector  is  placed  io  strong  oantrsst  with  the  open  and  disinta- 
rested  patriotism  of  Vane.  The  one  rested  his  faith  in  popular  progress, 
■nd  for  the  publio  liberties,  upon  the  democratic  principle;  the  other 
placed  his  hope  in  the  army,  and  prepared  to  anatcti  from  the  pikes  of 
bis  "  Ironsides"  the  diadem  of  empire.  The  reform  bill  proposed  bj 
Vane,  providing  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  the  sumnnoning  i^ 
another  by  a  new  election,  had  been  discussed,  and  gradually  matured  in 
the  committee  which  had  it  in  charge  during  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years.  This  famous  bill  was  seized  by  Cromwell  at  the  moment  his 
soldiers  turned  the  members  of  Parliament  out  of  doors,  atid  destrayedf 
Its  main  features,  however,  have  been  preserved  in  history,  a  subject  at 
once  of  the  admiration  and  regret  of  posterity.  The  bill  snbstaniially 
establiahed  in  England  a  permanent  republican  constitution.  It  provided 
for  a  representative  system — not  upon  the  principle  of  full  equality  of 
suffrage — but  as  liberal,  as  was  perhaps  then  practicable,  in  Engtaod.  It 
disfranchised  the  roMen  boroughs,  and  apportioned  the  representatives- 
four  hundred  in  number,  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  com 
parative  amount  of  taxation  and  population. 

The  memorable  and  highly  dramatic  sceneof  the  dissolution  of  the  Long' 
Parliameni  has  beensooflen  described  as  to  be  familiar  to  the  reader  ofhis- 
tory.  Some  of  the  eulogists  of  Cromwell  have  dwelt  upon  it  with  obvious 
satisfaction.  To  us  it  is  a  painful  and  even  a  disgusting  spectacle.  On 
the  SOth  of  April,  1653,  Vane  was  upon  the  floor  of  Parlicment,  urging 
through,  with  earnest  and  persuasive  eloquence,  the  bill  to  its  third  read- 
ing. It  was  about  to  pass,  and  its  passage  would  at  once  have  put  an  end 
tothe  present  Parliament,  and  would  have  summoned  another  upon  the  basis 
of  popular  suffrage.  Algenon  Sydney,  that  day,  sal  on  the  right-hand  of 
the  Speaker,  Lenthall.  Marten  and  Scot  and  Wentworih,  were  there, 
all  waiting  with  intenae  anxiety  for  the  moment  to  arrive  when  the  vote 
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should  be  cilied  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  bill.  HarriBoo,  the  protegi 
of  Cromwell,  arose  to  reply  to  Vane,  and  entered  upon  a  long  speech, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  Meanwhile,  another  of  the 
creatures  of  the  Dictator,  a  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  had  haalened  with  rapid 
fctotsteps  to  Whitehall  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Cromwell.  Not  a  moment 
was  to  ffe  lost.  It  is  \)al  justice  to  Cromwell  to  say,  that  he  hesitated. 
Like  Cesar,  he  paused  before  he  crossed  the  Rubicon  ;  but  Rome  and 
empire  lay  beyond,  and  the  glittering  prize  was  loo  great  for  bis  waning 
virtue.  Cromwell  appeared  in  "  plain  black  clothes,  with  gray  worsted 
stockings,"  on  that  day,  upon  the  floor  of  Parliament.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  bis  unpretending  attire  to  lead  men  to  believe  that  he  was  shout 
to  trample  under  his  feet  the  liberties  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  when 
he  arose  to  speak,  aa  the  question  was  about  to  be  put  to  the  House,  it 
was  easy  to  be  seen,  in  the  workings  of  these  coarse  and  heavy  features, 
that  the  gathering  storm  was  about  to  break.  On  the  whole  Cromwell 
sustained  himself  rather  indifferently  on  this  occasion.  Our  idea  of  bit 
greatness  cannot  fail  to  be  materially  diminished  by  a  view  of  the 
spectacle  he  then  exhibited.  He  had  apparently  lost  all  his  coolness,  hia 
calmness,  his  self-reliance.  He  was  no  longer  the  Cromwell  of  Naseby 
and  Worcester.  He  appeared  to  have  descended  from  the  position  of 
the  victorionsGeneral  of  theCommonnealth  to  the  level  of  a  common 
brawler.  He  raved,  he  stamped,  he  paced  the  floor  like  a  madman.  He 
was  apparently  without  a  reason  or  a  decent  pretext  for  hia  conducL  He 
applied  the  vilest  epithets,  and  used  the  most  ignoble  language.  "One 
man,"  said  he,  pointing  to  Vane,  "  might  have  prevented  all  this,  but  he 
was  a  juggler,  and  had  not  so  much  as  common  honesty."  He  stamped 
violently  upon  the  floor,  and  his  musketeers  rushed  in.  "  Begonel"  he 
eKclaimed  to  the  members,  "  I'll  put  an  end  to  your  prating.  You  are 
DO  Parliament.  Begone,  and  give  way  to  honester  men."  "  Fetch  him 
down,"  he  cried  out  to  Harrison,"  pointing  to  the  Speaker.  Harrison 
"  pulled  him  by  the  gown,"  and  he  came  down.  "  Put  him  out,"  he  ex- 
claimed, OS  Sydney  maDfully  refused  to  leave  his  seat,  and  that  statesman 
with  the  rest  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  Hall.  "  Tnke  away  these 
bawbles,"  pointing  to  the  mace,  which  the  soldiers  carried  away.  One 
he  called  a  cheat,  another  a  drunkard,  and  a  third  an  adulterer.  As  Vane 
passed  by  him  among  the  last,  he  said  to  Ciomwell  audibly,  "  This  is  net 
faonesl.  Yea,  it  is  against  morality  and  common  honesty."  Cromwell 
paused  a  moment,  as  if  he  would  gladly  have  recollected  some  vice  with 
which  to  charge  his  rival,  but  he  could  find  no  epithet  to  >pp1y  to  him. 
He  exclaimed  in  a  troubled  voice  as  Vane  passed  by,  "  Sir  Henry  Vane  I 
Sir  Harry  Vane  I  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  I"  Seizing 
the  act  of  dissolution  from  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  ha  ordered  the 
doors  to  he  locked,  and  marched  back  to  Whitehail  master  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Vane  now  retired  from  public  life,  and  did  not  again  take  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  government,  until  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
assembling  of  the  first  Parliament  under  the  Protector's  sou,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  165!).  The  interim  was  devoted  to  his  favorite  studies, 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  divinity.  He  wrote  and  published  various 
books  upon  these  subjects,  the  most  celebrated  one  of  which  is  entitled 
*'  The  Retired  Man's  Meditations,"  a  quarto  volume  of  4!J0  pages.  Ud- 
doubtedly  Vane  was  not  a  warm  supporter  of  Cromwdl's  goTemmeBt; 
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but  while  he  condemned  the  naDrpitioD,  lad  dtsapprored  the  policjr  of 
the  uaarper,  he  never  attempted  to  subvert  or  uusetlle  his  admioistratioa. 
Lord  CUrendou  has  therefore  uttere<)  a  calumnj  upon  him  when  he 
writes  that  Vane  retired  "  to  poison  the  a&ections  of  his  neighlxirs  towards 
the  new  government."  Yet  Vanct  while  he  submitted  Id  Cromwell's  ad- 
miniMration,  still  adhered  firmly  to  the  cherished  principles  which  his 
whole  life  illustrated.  His  cM>nfidence  in  the  practicability  of  a  repabli- 
ean  government  for  England,  though  shaken,  was  not  destroyed,  and  from 
the  quiet  seclusion  of  his  retirement  his  voice  was  heard  pleading  with 
its  accustomed  eloquence  for  the  setllement  of  the  kingdom  upon  the 
hasis  of  a  democratic  constitution.  In  1656,  on  the  occasion  of  ft  solemn 
fast  appointed  by  Cromwell,  Vane  published  his  celebrated  tract,  entitled 
"A  Healing  Question."  In  this  able  pamphlet,  he  entered  upon  a 
searching  review  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and 
fully  unfolded  his  views  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  governmeuL 
These  views  were  such  as  were  worthy  of  the  character  ortbisiHustrioni 
republican  statesman.  The]'  may  be  summed  up  briefly  in  these  two  pro- 
positions— Grst,  the  assembling  of  a  "generaJ  council  or  ttmvenlitmo( 
faithful,  honest  and  discerning  men  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  free 
consent  of  the  whole  body  of  adherents  to  this  cause  in  i  he  several  parts 
of  the  nation  ;"  and  second,  that  the  convention  so  assembled  "  is  not 
properly  to  exercise  the  legislative  power,  but  only  to  debate  Tree)^  and 
agree  upon  the  particulars  that  by  way  oi ^ndamtntal  ceastitutioit  shall 
be  laid  and  inviolably  preserved."  Thus,  it  will  be  remarked.  Vane  was 
the  first  statesman  in  Europe,  to  unfold  the  idea  of  a  convention  of  the 
people,  and  of  a  written  constitution — the  one,  the  true  source  of  all  po* 
litical  power — the  other,  the  charter  of  political  liberty.  This  idea  wis 
then  novel  and  "  visionary."  But  it  was  destined  to-be  developed  in  the 
future,  and  more  than  a  century  afler  to  be  fully  realized  and  carried  out 
in  the  enlightened  councils  of  the  men  who  planted  the  American 
JEtepublic. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  refraiD  from  noticing  almoat  the  last 
public  act  of  Sir  Henry's  life.  It  notably  exhibits  the  strength  and  cor- 
rectness of  his  opinions  upon  this  subject,  and  the  beautiful  consistency 
of  his  whole  political  character.  After  the  abdication  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, Vane  was  president  of  the  council,  and  a  member  of  rarioua  legia- 
lative  committees.  In  one  of  these,  just  before  the  defectun  of  Monk, 
and  the  restoration  of  Charles  Stuart,  he  reported  a  bill  for  the  9eti]<^ 
ment  of  the  government,  upon  the  basis  of  a  democratic  constitution,  the 
three  leading  ideas  of  which  are  these:  First.  That  "thesapremepower, 
delegated  by  the  people  to  their  trustees,  ought  to  he  in  some  fundamentals 
not  dispensed  with,"  or,  in  other  words,  as  insisted  upon  in  his  pamphlet, 
(hut  a  conititution  should  be  established.  Second.  That  by  this  const im- 
tioD  it  should  be  declared  "  destructive  to  the  people's  liberties  (to  which 
bj  Ood's  blessing,  they  are  fully  restored^  to  admit  any  earthly  king  or 
single  person  to  tbe  legislative  or  executive  power  ovpr  this  nation." 
Third.  "  That  the  supreme  power  is  not  intrusted  to  the  people's  trus- 
tees to  erect  matters  of  faith  and  worship  ao  as  to  exercise  compulsion 
thereon."  In  these  three  simple  aod  elementary  propositions,  is  summed 
np  Sir  Henry's  whole  political  creed.  They  assert  the  great  truth  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  just  govemmeut — a  truth  of  which  Vane  wai 
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Ihe  champion  in  lire,  and  id  death  the  inartfr — that  men  by  nature  are 
endowed  with  rights,  and  among  these  is  civil  noA  religious  liberty. 

The  "  Healing  Question"  was  highly  offensive  to  ihe  Lord  Protector. 
He  chose  to  regard  it  as  sediliotis.  Vhne  was  aurninoned  before  the 
council,  and  was  ordered  to  execute  a  heavy  bond  for  hia  good  behavior, 
vbich  be  firmly  but  reapectrully  reTused.  He  was  thereupon  arrested 
and  committed  to  Gariabruok  Casile,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  a  prisoner. 
Vane  pleaded  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which 
had  never  been  legally  dissolved,  but  in  vain.  This  high-handed  outrage 
however  reacted  upon  its  auth(»'.  ^'romwell  himself  soon  discovered  toe 
impolicy  of  the  proceeding,  and  after  an  imprisonment  of  about  four 
months  Vane  was  released.  He  returned  once  more  to  the  pursuits  and 
-studies  which  amused  and  dignified  his  retirement  from  the  cares  of  pub- 
lic life. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  occurred  on  the  3d  of  September,  1656.  His 
eon  Richard  succeeded  htm,  and  immediately  issued  writs  for  a  new 
Parliament.  Vane  offered  himself  as  a  candidate.  The  most  active  and 
unscrupulous  efforts  were  used  to  defeat  him.  Both  in  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  and  in  Bristol,  he  received  ■  majority  of  the  voles,  but  the  certiG- 
-cate  of  election  was  refused  him.  Finally  he  succeeded  in  being  returned 
■s  member  from  Hampsbtre;  and  with  Bradahaw,  Scott,  and  Ludlow, 
took  his  seat  among  that  resolute  and  determined  minority  of  republicans, 
who  soon  brought  Ihe  Parliament  of  Richard  to  an  inglorious  close. 

We  do  not  design  to  sketch  the  career  of  Vane  through  the  brief  and 
troubled  year  which  followed  the  accession  of  the  Protector  Richard,  and 
aahered  in  the  restoration.  It  is  a  portion  of  history  upon  which  the 
friend  of  free  institutions  does  not  like  to  dwell.  A  few  brief  months  of 
Dower  brought  the  administration  of  the  imbecile  Protector  to  a  close. 
The  abdication  of  Richard  wus  followed  by  the  resuscitation  of  the  fa- 
mous Long  Parliament,  and  the  re- in  stall  at  ion  for  a  brief  season  of  b  re- 
publican government — and  this  again  by  a  Council  of  State  under  the 
auspices  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  of  which  council  Vane  was  President, 
and  to  which  authority  he  adhered  as  the  last  resort  against  Genera] 
Honk,  whose  traitorous  designs  he  was  the  first  to  anticipate.  The  fall 
of  the  Commonwealth,  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  inevitable. 
The  golden  moment  had  passed  when  it  might  have  been  established 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  popular  liberty.  The  nation  voluntarily  stretch- 
ed out  its  hands  to  receive  the  fetters  which  a  few  years  before  it  bad  cast 
av7ay.  Charles  H.  was  placed  upon  the  throne  without  conditions.  The 
people  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  tyranny  under  which  they  had 
groaned,  and  in  the  intoxication  of  the  mnment  the  Long  Parliament  it- 
self resigned  all  that  was  left  of  the  public  liberties  into  the  hands  of  the 
restored  monarch.  Yet,  amid  this  lamentable  picture  of  imbecility  and 
folly — amid  the  general  defection,  and  falsehood  and  apostacy,  one  bright 
and  glorious  example  of  constancy  and  truth  remains  ;  it  is  the  example 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane.  True  to  the  last  to  the  political  creed  of  bis  whole 
life,  he  was  now  prepared  to  sea]  his  faith  in  republican  principles  with 
his  blood.  He  had  defended  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  against  the  for- 
midable power  of  Charles  I.  He  had  boldly  faced  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
his  march  to  arbitrary  power.  He  had  denounced  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt the  feeble  Richard  in  hia  own  Parliament.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
parchase  station,  or  favor,  or  even  life,  by  a  truckling  sycophancy  to  the 
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MStored  moDarch.  Vane  nnder  the  mnnarchjr  was  fltill  (he  republican  ba 
had  been  under  the  Co niinoD wealth.  What  a  noble  contrast  to  (he  futare 
Albemarle  and  the  future  Shafisbur;  t 

And  yet  Vaae  had  do  just  reason  to  apprehend  penonal  danger  to  hii>- 
selfin  life  or  fortuue  from  the  restored  governmenL  Charles  IL,  before 
he  had  placed  bis  Toot  upon  English  soil,  by  bin  decIarattoD  at  Breda, 
had  granted  ■  general  Buinesty  to  the  whole  nation.  True,  it  contained 
an  exception  of  such  persons  as  the  Parliament  might  tAeieq/ier  detig- 
nate.  But  the  act  of  Parliament  subsequently  passed,  was  intended  to 
embrace  only  those  who  were  called  the  "  regicides,"  or,  in  other  words, 
those  who  had  been  immediately  implicated  in  the  death  of  the  king. 
Such  too  was  the  intention  of  Charles  II,  in  his  "declaration  of  Breda," 
as  he  subsequently  declared  to  the  Houee  of  Lords.  Vane  was  not  one 
of  these.  He  had  retired  from  Farlinmeut  six  weeks  before  the  death  of 
the  king,  and  it  was  well  known  opealy  disapproved  of  the  whole  proceed- 
iog.  What  charge  of  treason  then  could  be  preferred  agaiuct  him  that 
would  not  equally  implicate  every  man  in  the  kiugdom  who  had  adhered 
to  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  T  Under  these  circa mstancea, 
therefore,  it  was  difficult  to  see  upon  what  ground  the  Parliament  could 
except  Vane  from  the  royal  amnesty.  Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Lords 
resolved  to  except  him,  but  the  Commons — even  that  slavish  Commona — 
refused ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  roya)  word — "  the  word  of  a  king" — 
was  solemnly  pledged,  that  execution  should  not  pass  upon  him,  that  the 
Commons,  after  a  long  delay,  yielded.  We  shall  presently  see  how  thia 
plighted  faith  was  kept.  "  Put  not  thy  trust  in  Princes,"  was  the  de- 
spairing exclamation  of  Strafford  when  he  learned  that  the  plighted  word 
of  a  king,  whom  he  had  loved  and  served,  was  shamelessly  vidated,  ia 
order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  his  throne;  but  no  reproach,  and  no  word 
of  despair  broke  from  the  lips  of  Vane — nothing  but  the  calm  and  noble 
answer :  "  I  value  my  life  less  io  a  good  cause  than  the  king  can  do  his 
promise." 

Vane  was  arrested  in  July,  1660,  and  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  (be  lower 
of  London,  and  one  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  for  nearly  two  years.  At  length 
he  was  brought  to  trial  in  June,  1682.  The  grand  jury  had  found  a  bill 
of  indictment  against  him  as  a  "  false  traitor,"  &c.,  and  he  was  arraigned 
at  (he  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  before  Chief  Justice  Forster  and 
his  associates.  The  particulars  of  this  infamous  proceeding  are  related 
in  the  "  State  Trials,",  and  are  given  at  some  length  by  the  (wo  biogra- 
phers of  Vane  before  mentioned,  especially  by  Mr.  Forster.  We  think 
the  annals  of  English  criminal  jurisprudence  may  be  challenged  to  pro- 
duce a  more  revolting  and  outrageous  spectacle.  It  was  determiaed  bj 
the  actors  behind  the  scene,  that  Vane,  as  a  "  mischievous  person," 
should  be  sacrificed.  To  speak  plainly,  his  murder  was  deliberately  re- 
solved upon — but  it  was  also  resolved  that  it  should  be  accomplished  in 
due  form  of  law — should  be  accomplished  even  at  the  expense  of  pot- 
luting  the  judicial  ermine,  and  prostituting  the  jury-box.  Some  years 
later.  Judge  Jefferies  made  his  name  odious  to  the  people  and  infamous 
with  posterity,  by  his  tyranny  upon  the  bench.  But  we  nowhere  fiud 
that  even  Jefferies  was  guilty  of  the  meauneit  of  promising  a  prisoner  at 
(he  bar  the  assistance  of  counsel  if  he  would  plead  to  an  indictment,  and, 
npon  his  doing  so,  of  coolly  informing  the  accused  that  the  court  would 
be  his  coaosel.    This  was  actually  doue  in  the  case  of  Vane.    He  wu 
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mmigned  upoD  an  indictment  for  high  treason,  under  the  statute  of  25tb 
Sdwardlll.,  which  defined  all  treasons,  actual  and  constructiTe,  under 


seven  distinct  heads.*  The  ease  of  the  accused  could  en)y  be  brought 
nlider  one  of  the  three  following  :  Ist.  "  When  a  man  doth  compass  or 
imagine  the  death  of  our  lord  Ibe  king,  of  our  lady  his  queen,  or  of  their 
eldest  son  waA  heir." 

2d.  "  If  a  man  do  lev;  war  against  oar  lord  the  king  in  his  realm." 
3d.  "  If  a  man  be  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies  in  his  realm,  giving 
to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm,  or  elsewhere." 

We  shall  presently  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Vane  under  this  statute,  even  In  its  most  rigid  and  technical  construciioo. 
We  merely  remark  in  this  place,  thai  lie  reTused  at  first  to  plead  to  the . 
indictment,  or  put  himself  upon  trial  without  the  aid  of  counsel,  alleging, 
among  other  reasons,  his  privilege  ps  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  he  insisted  bad  never  been  legaliv  dissolved.  After  much  delay, 
and  a  masterly  argument  by  the  prisoner,  the  judges,  who  had  not  yet 
consulted  the  king,  or  rather  the  Chancellor  Clarendon,  on  this  point, 
promised  him  counsel  if  he  would  plead.  Vnne  then  plead  not  guilty. 
Four  days  after,  on  being  put  upon  his  trial,  he  wss  informed  by  the  court 
that  they  would  be  his  counsel.  Left  thus  alone  against  s  court  who  had 
already  prej^tdged  his  case — against  a  packed  jury — and  against  &  formi- 
dable array  of  lawyers  for  the  crown — the  prisoner  undertook  his  own  de- 
fence. That  defence  was  a  most  noble  and  manly  one.  It  is  still  on 
record  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  The  consummate  ability  he  dis- 
played in  it  perplexed  the  court  and  baffled  the  counsel  for  the  crown. 
"  We  know  not  what  to  say  to  him,"  said  one  of  his  judges,  "  hut  we 
know  what  to  do  with  bim."  Vane  raised  five  points  in  his  discussion 
of  the  law  of  treason,  which  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  two  fol* 
lowing  propositions: — Ist.  That  the  Fsrliament  collectively  could  not 
be  impeached  of  high  treason,  and  therefore  no  individual  acting  under 
its  authority  could  be  so  impeached.  2d.  That  treason  could  n«t  be 
committed  against  a  king  out  of  possession,  or  a  king  only  dt  jure,  and 
not  de  facto.  He,  claimed  his  right  to  have  these  questions  of  law  argued 
by  counsel.t  which  was  peremptorily  refused.  The  court  overruled  all 
his  objections,  and  held  that  the  Long  Parliament  was  without  any  legal 
authority,  and  that  Charles  II.  became  king  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure 
upon  bis  father's  deathi  Upon  the  closing  of  the  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution,  the  prisoner  desired  that  process  might  issue  to  enable 
him  to  subpoena  his  witnesses  ;  this  the  court  peremptorily  refused.  The 
accused  then  examined  what  witnesses  he  had  in  attendance,  and  made 
a  most  searching  and  masterly  argument  in  his  defence  ;  at  (he  close  of 
which  he  prayed  the  benefit  of  a  hill  of  exceptions  to  the  ruling  of  the 
court,  which  was  also  refused.  The  jury  of  course  found  the  prisoner 
guilty.  Nothing  daunted,  on  the  day  assigned  for  him  to  receive  sen* 
tence,  he  again  renewed  his  motion  that  counsel  might  be  allowed  him  to 
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i  BeTore  tho  iiatDtB  of  7  Williani  III.,  the  priwmer  wu  not  iHoired  coamel  txerpt 
tipoit  qimtioni  of  laic,  sad  not  tbeo  in  B  ver;  plaiaciiM — FtMter'a  Cr.  Law,  331.  Even 
wilhJD  tlji<  barsh  mii  unjiiat  rule,  Vaiie  wbb  cleaAj  tnlilled  to  cooiwel.  Thecoart  by 
denying  this  right,  uiumei]  the  ground  that  Vsno's  objectioiu,  wbicb  wcDt  (ottie  wboM 
maiu  of  the  omte,  were  too  ttivial  Ibr  Brgimeut ! 
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firune  a  bill  of  exceptions,  which,  on  being  denie«l,  he  tendned  a  bill  of 
exceptions  rramed  by  himself.  Notwithstanding  a  most  clear  and  lucid 
argument  upon  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  allow  his  ezcepliona — notwitb- 
standing  hia  aaanawerabje  demonstration,  that  "  tbe  statute  was  expli- 
cit, the  law  clear,  tbe  right  certain,"  tbe  court  oTerTnIed  his  motion,  and 
again  refused  to  sign  the  bill  of  exceptions.  Vane  then  received  aea- 
fence  of  death,  and  was  remanded  for  execution. 

The  arbitrary  conduct  of  tbe  court  was  not  tbe  only  dark  feature  at- 
tending this  infamous  trial.  The  course  of  the  proaeculioii  was,  at  leaat, 
as  open  to  coademaaiion.  Both  the  attorney-general  and  ihe  solicilor- 
general  were  employed  upon  it.  The  former  of  these.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Palmer,  had  been  all  bis  life  a  bigoted  and  enthusiastic  royalist,  and  tbe 
course  pursued  on  hia  part,  st  the  trial,  was,  for  him,  a  comparatively 
moderate  one.  But  no  excuse  and  no  pallialion  can  be  attempted  for  tbe- 
OQtrageous  conduct  of  bis  associate,  the  solicitor-general.  Finch.  Even 
Fouquier  Tinville,  at  tbe  Reioluiionary  tribunal,  did  not  insist  upon  deny- 
ing the  accused  counsel,  nor  unnecessarily  insuU  his  rictin.  Indeed^ 
we  might  conceive  it  possible  for  a  person  to  entertain  a  degree  of  re^>ect 
for  the  cotiducl  of  the  attorney-general  of  (be  guillotine,  in  eoiuparison 
with  that  of  Sir  Henege  Finch:  "  What  counsel  would  dare  to  speak 
for  liim,"  he  exclaimed,  "  in  such  a  manijist  ease  of  trteuim,  Dnleai  be 
would  call  down  the  heads  of  hia  fellow  traitors,  Bradshaw  and  Cook, 
from  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall  !" 

And  yet  tbe  odium  which  surrounds  these  suf^e  and  cringing  loots  oT 
tyranny,  is  comparatively  light,  when  measured  by  that  which  should  justlj 
attach  to  the  roemory  of  the  principal,  though  unseen  actors,  Charles  and 
Clarendon.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  Clarendon,  who  represented  bia 
destined  victim  as  a  man  of  "  mischievous  activity,"  that  Vane  was  ex- 
cepted by  Parliament  from  the  king's  amnesty ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  upon 
tbe  advice  of  this  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  that  Charles  consented 
to  tireak  his  plighted  word,  and  send  hia  victim  to  the  acaffild.  TIm 
evidence  of  this  is  a  letter  from  the  king  to  his  chauceDor,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing  Vane's  trial,  and  before  sentence,  wherein,  after  alluding  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  defence  had  been  conducleii  by  Sir  Benry,  "  wbo 
was  so  insolent  as  lo  justify  bH  he  bad  done,"  he  adds : 

•'  You  bavB  had  a  tree  accouDt  of  all.  and  tf  he  has  given  new  occasioD  to  be 
bsaged,  certainly  he  is  too  dBnEerons  a  man  to  let  live,  if  we  can  hoTUMlly  pvt 
kmoutnflAe  loay.  Think  of  this,  and  give  roe  sonie  accooot  of  itto-ntorrow, 
'tilt  when,  I  have  do  more  to  say  lo  yoQ." 

This  is,  surety,  a  moat  dark  and  revolting  picture.  One  of  its  worst 
features  is,  that  .the  atrocious  design  of  these  arch  conspirators  was  ca^ 
lied  out  nnder  the  cover  of  legal  forms,  and  by  the  medium  of  an  £nglish 
jury.  The  institution  of  the  jury,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been  i^ 
garded  as  one  of  thepalladiuins  of  English  liberty;  but  what  liberty  does 
the  subject  possess,  when  the  jury  itself  is  perverled  into  the  tool  of  tyr- 
ranyt  Had  the  king,  by  bis  simple  rescript,  ordered  Vane  to  the  scaF- 
fold  without  consent  of  law — had  his  most  scrupulous  cbancelkir  hired 
•ome  awasain  to  strike  him  in  the  street,  or  some  ruffian  to  poison  him  in 
the  tower,  tbe  crime  and  the  infamy  would  have  been  no  more  than  in 
this  cold-blooded  sacrifice  of  their  victim,  by  means  of  a  hollow  mockerj 
of  justice,  and  at  tbe  expense  of  a  violatioa  of  the  king's  solemn  plcdg«. 
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But  ffH  Vim  r«aI1j  gaitt;  of  treuoo,  mrder  the  itatnta  of  Edward 
111.  Happily,  the  Eaglish  statute  of  treasoiw  liaa  became  obeolele  ob 
Ihia  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  we  can  arrive  at  our  eoDcluaionaupon  it, 
-onl;  from  the  report  of  old  adjudged  casea,  aad  the  opiaiona  of  alandard 
wrilers  upon  criminal  law.  Men  are  not  drawn  and  quartered,  in  our 
«ountry,  for  "  tmagining  the  death"  of  the  esecutire ;  and  the  learning  ap- 
plicable to  this  branch  of  the  law  has  become  merelj  a  matter  of  curion- 
tj.  There  are  cases  on  record,  in  wtttch,  it  is  true,  the  law  of  treaeons 
was  strained  quite  as  far,  if  not  farther,  than  In  Vane's  case ;  but  these 
were  oot  of  modern  date.  A  citizen  of  Loudtw,  in  Edward  the  Fourth's 
time,  had  been  executed  under  the  same  statute  for  saying  he 
-would  mska  bis  son  heir  of  the  crown,  that  being  the  sign  of  his 
house  ;  and  another,  who,  when  the  king  had  killed  his  favorite 
buck,  wished  it,  borna  and  all,  in  tba  belly  of  the  roan  who 
counselled  the  king  to  kill  it — the  king  being  bis  own  c<iUDsel- 
lor — be  was  adjudged  guilty  of  "  imagining  the  death  of  the  kinj;,"  a&d 
executed.*  But  nearly  two  centuries  bad  passed,  since  Edward  IV.  ut 
on  the  English  throne,  and  the  nation  had  arrived  at  a  comparatively  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization  and  humanity.  It  waa  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  doctrine  of  coostrnctive  treason  would  be  laid  down  by  the 
judges  under  Charles  II.,  as  rigidly  as  it  had  been  by  thoee  under  Ed- 
ward IV.  And  yet  these  same  judges,  in  order  to  reach  the  life  of  Vane, 
laid  down  the  law,  that  the  authority  of  a  parliament,  exercising  for  twelve 
years  together  the  supreme  power,  was  void,  and  the  acts  of  a  person 
done  by  virtue  of  that  power  were  treaaon  against  a  king  who  ortly 
claimed,  and  never  had  worn  the  crown.  Further,  they  decided,  that 
<?hsrles  II.  waa  dt  facto,  as  well  as  dejure  king,  and  from' the  moment  of 
his  fathcr''s  death  had  never  ceased  to  be  in  posseMiun  of  the  throne  I 
This  doctrine  of  a  constructive  posaeasion  of  the  throca,  appears  to  us 
little  less  than  absurd.  The  very  judges  who  administered  it  on  the  trial 
of  Vane  for  his  life,  would  at  once,  in  a  mere  action  of  ejectment,  haVe 
idirected  judgment  against  a  plaintilT  who  attempted  to  maintain  bis  ac- 
tion, by  proving  that  a  defendant  had  never  pretended  to  have  any  other 
than  ti  coiutnctkit  possession  of  the  premises  which  the  plsintiS*  sought  to 
recover.  Vane  raised  the  point  upon  the  trial,  and  in  euch  a  manner, 
4S  completely  to  confuse  the  judges  wbo  admiuistered  the  law  in  the  King's 
Bench,  under  royal  instructions.  He  relied  upon  the  statute  of  1 1  Henry 
Til.,  which  is  declaratory  of  the  commoa  law,  and  which  pronounces  all 
subjects  "  excused  from  any  penalty  or  forfeiture,  which  do  assist  and 
obey  a  king  de  facto." f  The  king  being  out  of  poeseasion,  Vane  argued 
that  his  case  came  within  the  statute,  when  the  court  interrupted  him 
with  the  exclamation  that  "the  king  was  never  out  of  possession." 
"Then,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  coldly,  "  tha  indictment  must  fail,  for  it 
chsrges  roe  with  endeavoring  to  keep  the  king  out  of  possession."  The 
ablest,  and  indeed,  we  believe  all,  the  standard  writers  upon  the  English 
common  law,  take  the  same  view  of  the  case,  namely,  that  treason  can- 
not be  committed  againal  a  king  out  of  possession.  Mr.  Justice  Foster 
so  lays  dowD  the  rule  of  law,  and  speaks  of  the  case  of  Vane,  as  "  a  verj 
singular  case,"  without  sanctioning  it.    He  then  remarks : 
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••  I  win  tlienlbt*  my  nolfaiBg  oa  the  meritB  of  Ae  caM,  mors  tb«D  tbii.  that 
Uie  rale  laid  donn  by  Che  court.  iDTOhed  in  the  f^Diit  of  itmmw  evaij  Boan  ia  thn 
kingdom  who  bad  acted  in  a  public  capacity,  ^."* 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Bale  laye  down  the  following  rule : 

"  The  iBoet  ricbtful  heir  of  the  crowo,  or  kin;;  de  /are  and  not  deJacUt,  wh» 
bath  Dever  bad  pUnarij  poutMtion  of  the  [hrone,  as  was  the  caie  with  the  Honaa 
of  Yorii.  duriog  tbo  three  reigDS  of  the  lioe  of  Lancaelar,  u  not  a  leMg  lailhim 
thu  ttatule,  against  whom  treasoa  can  be  oommitted."f 

Hiwkina  states  (he  rule  ibus : 

"That  one  out  of  poMeision  it  ao  far  from  hH¥ii>g  any  tight  to  oor  allegiaacei 
by  virtue  oinaj  other  title,  which  he  maj  let  up  Bgaioit  the  king  in  beiox, 
that  we  are  bouad  bj  the  duly  of  our  allegiHuce  to  resist  him."t 

He  notices  the  case  of  Vane,  and  UKreiy  remsTkB  that  the  judges  pat 
it  upon  the  ground,  that  Charles  II.  was  iu  possession,  and  dt  facto  king. 
And  lastly,  Black  stone,  while  be  somewhat  qualifiea  the  doctrine,  as  laid 
down  by  Hawkins,  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  resisting  the  lawful  sorereign, 
out  of  possession,  fully  assents  to  the  general  doctrine,  that  it  has  been  the 
common  lawj  from  tiie  days  of  Edward  IV.,  and  declared  by  statute  in 
Henry  VII's  lime,  that  unlit  the  king  "  is  entitled  to  such  atlegiaoce 
by  posiesnon,  no  treason  can  be  committed  against  him  ;"  and  be  pats  k 
upon  this  obvious  and  common  sense  principle,  that  "  otherwise,  under  aa 
usurpation,  no  man  could  be  safe,  if  the  lawful  prince  bad  a  right  to  baog 
bira  for  obedience  to  the  powers  io  being,  as  the  usurper  would  certainly 
do  for  disobedience." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  consummate  ability,  and  the  calm,  cool,  mtaiilj 
intrepidity,  with  which  Vane  defended  himself  upon  the  trial.  Not  om 
idle  flourish  of  rhetoric ;  not  a  solitary  word  of  bravado ;  not  (he  slightest  ei- 
'  pression  of  petulance  to  his  Judges,  nor  a  single  harsh  or  acrimonious  sen- 
tence— even  in  reply  to  the  brutality  of  the  solicitor  general — fell  from 
bis  lips  during  the  trial ;  but  his  whole  demeanor  was  of  that  grave,  serious 
and  earnest  character,  which  befits  a  man  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  interest  at  stake,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  cause  for  which  be  was 
about  to  suffer.  Nor  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  imagined,  that  the  rigor 
and  earnestness  with  which  the  accused  defended  himself  upon  the  trial, 
arose  from  any  shrinking  on  his  part,  to  face  the  scafibld,  or  from  enj 
Duworthy  longing  to  preserve  his  life.  It  was  dictated  by  a  big-ber  and 
a  nobler  impulse.  What  that  impulse  was,  he  freely  explained  to  his 
friends,  who  found  him  in  his  dungeon,  calm,  and  serene,  and  even  cheerfnl, 
oa  the  evening  afler  bis  trial.  We  give  it  in  his  own  words,  as  reported 
by  a  friend.  To  us  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  bis  ha- 
tory  :— 

"  He  had  alt  along  foreseen  the  perseRotioDB  wbicbhad  been  cotuuni mated.  H* 
knew  the  offenceB  to  be  charged  upon  bim.  would  be  such  at  woald  aqnally  in- 
volve the  whole  natioo,  and  tfatc,  io  defeodiog  himself,  he  might  therefbfe 
be  contidered  as  defendiog  the  liberty  and  Jife  of  every  Eoglithman,  who  had 
acted  in  the  cause  of  the  cornmonweahh.  He  had  been  deeply  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  obligation  ^lat  rested  upon  him  to  make  a  defence  worthy  of  the 
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importBDce  nod  magoitude  of  the  occoaioD,  snd  fae  bad  formed  the  rcMlution  Co 
aTBJl  hiuriBelf  of  ererf  aemrity  nbich  the  coDBtiEutioii  sod  laws  of  the  couDtiy 
had  provided  lo  protect  the  eabject  againtt  iajastice  Hud  oppresBion.  Actuated 
by  tbeee  viewa,  he  had  refused  to  plead  to  the  iDdictmeot,  until  he  was  Bssured 
be  tbonid  have  the  benefit  o^couasel.  WheD,  on  the  nuiTDiog  of  ihnt  day,  ho 
found  he  had  bean  daceived  and  betrayed,  and  was  witbont  connael  to  adviae 
with  him,  aid  him,  and  apeak  for  him,  and  that  tho  greet  cause  of  libeTty  aod 
right  WHS  left  for  him  alone  to  viodicate,  he  waa  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
his  iocom potency  lo  do  it  justice ;  but,  upon  looking  back,  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  apon  the  defence  be  had  been  angled  to  make,  bis  heart  overflowed  with 
devout  gratilnde  and  joy.  Ha  blessed  the  Lord  that  he  bad  been  strengthened 
to  maintain  himself  at  the  post  which  Providence  had  usigned  to  bim  ;  that  argn- 
inents  had  been  EOggeated  to  hia  mind ;  that  he  had  not  been  left  to  overlook  any 
means  of  defence  ;  that  his  lips  bad  been  clothed  with  mom  than  their  usual 
eloquence  ,  and  that,  by  His  gracious  help  he  had  been  enabled  to  discharge,  to  ' 
his  own  entire  satisfactioo,  the  duty  be  owed  to  his  country,  and  to  Che  liber^ 
of  bis  countrymen,  He  bad  spoken  that  day,  aa  be  told  bis  judges,  not  for  hi* 
own  sake  only,  but  for  theirs  and  poalerity.  He  bad  done  his  best  and  his  ut* 
most,  for  himself  and  ibr  his  feliow-nien ;  his  conscience  was  discharged,  his 
obligatioDB  to  socie^  were  fulfilled,  and  his  mind  was,  therefore,  nt  peace  with 
itself,  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  full  of  satisfaction,  comfort,  ai^d  joy." 

But  our  admiratioa  for  Vane,  npon  his  trial,  ia  tost  in  that  deeper  feel- 
ing with  which  we  regard  the  fortitude  and  the  sublime  Christian  beroisni 
be  exhibited  in  his  dungeon,  and  upon  the  scafibld.  From  the  accounts 
we  have  received  of  his  execution,  vre  are  inclined  to  believe  that  no  man 
ever  walked  with  a  lighter  step,  or  «  more  serene  countetiance,  to  the 
scaffold,  and  none  with  a  more  iraaquil  pulse,  ever  laid  down  his  head 
apon  ihe  block.  The  aberiff's  warrant  for  execution,  brought  to  him  at 
midnight,  "  had  no  dismalneas  at  all  in  it."  For  four  hours  afterwards, 
he  told  bis  friends,  he  had  slept  "  bo  soundly,  that  the  Lord  hath  made  it 
sufficient  for  me."  The  brief  respite  between  his  sentence  and  his  exe- 
cutitm,  was  pesaed  in  his  dungeon  aa  became  a  devout  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian. To  those  who  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  fanatic  and  a  wild  enthu- 
siast, this  part  of  his  career  ia  peculiarly  instructive.  They  may  search 
in  vain  for  any  of  the  wildness,  the  rhapsody,  the  exaggeration  of  thought 
or  language,  which  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  lips  of  tiie  reli- 
gious fanatic,  when  about  to  face  death.  Nothing  but  the  con  tempi  alive 
■ad  serious  meditations,  and  the  solemn  and  earnest,  yet  becoming  lan- 
guage of  the  just  man,  whose  conscience  is  devoid  of  ofTence  to  God  and 
■nan,  and  the  Christian,  who  could,  with  calm  composure,  assure  his 
friends:  '*  I  bless  the  Lord  that  I  sm  so  far  from  being  affrighted  at 
death,  that  I  find  it  rather  shrink  from  me,  than  I  from  it."  Vane  prayed 
with  his  wife  and  children,  at  his  last  interview  with  them,  in  prisnn. 
Some  affecting  passages  from  this  prayer  have  been  piously  preserved  by 
a  friend  who  was  presenl.  The  portion  which  to  us  appears  must  touch- 
ing, is  not  that  wherein  he  prays  for  strength  to  enable  him  "  to  under- 
go this  day's  work  with  joy  and  gladness,"  northat  wherein  he  supplicates 
for  hia  ''  poor  family  that  is  lefl  desolate,"  and  for  blessings  upon  "  these 
friends  that  are  here  at  this  time,"  but  it  is  that  portion  in  which  he  pours 
out  ail  his  heart  for  his  country  and  for  the  great "  cause,"  which  he  was 
•boot  to  seal  with  his  blood.  What  single  passage  in  history  can  be 
cited,  more  touching  in  its  pathos,  or  what  spectacle  can  be  pointed 
at,  which  has  in  it  more  moral  sublimity,  thao  this  of  Vane,  prajung  in 
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bis  dunieon,  ia  the  midst  of  that  aorrDtr-strickea  family  ^oop,  and  sitr- 
rouodea  by  thoae  weeping  frieods,  hiiDscIf,  aloDe  of  all,  calm  and  aereoe, 
ID  words  like  these;  "  I  die  in  the  certain  fkith  and  foresight,  Uiat  tbu 
CADsE  shall  have  its  resurrection  in  mj  'death.  Hy  blood  will  be  the  seed 
aown  by  whicb  this  glorioss  cause  will  spring  up,  which  God  will  ^»eedl- 
Ij  rsiae"  I 

The  closing  scene  of  the  great  stateman's  life,  oa  Tower  Hill,  wfiils 
it  left  a  deep  and  burning  stigma  upon  the  government,  was  such  as  to 
shed  new  lustre  upon  the  character  of  the  victim.  Writers  have  spoken 
of  his  noble  appearance  upao  the  scaffold,  of"  the  serene  and  cbIb,  end 
almost  divine  composure  of  his  deportment ;  hie  visible  triumph  over  the 
fear  of  death  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies,"  as  be  stood  amid  the 
multitude  of  spectators — many  of  tbem  sympathizing  and  weeping  friends 
— who  thronged  the  scaffold,  the  surrounding  windows,  and  eren  the 
roofs  of  the  houses.  To  the  last,  he  seemed  forgetful  of  himself,  and  de- 
sirous, only,  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  truths  of  religion  and  liberty. 
Stretching  out  his  hands,  he  solemnly  exclaimed,  "  I  do  here  appeal  lo 
the  great  Ood  of  Heaven,  and  all  this  assembly,  or  any  other  peraoas,  to 
show  wherein  I  have  defiled  my  hands  with  any  man's  blood,  or  estate,  or 
that  I  have  sought  myself  in  any  public  capacity  or  place  I  hare  been 
in."  There  was  none  found  to  gainsay  that  ^peal.  His  worst  enemies, 
the  Charleses  and  Clarendons,  were  silent  under  it,  and  to  this  day  it  re- 
mains unchallenged  on  the  recorded  page.  Writers,  too,  have  mentioned 
the  revolting  brutality  with  which  the  prisoner  was  treated  by  the  officials 
who  were  employed  to  consummate  this  cold  blooded  judicial  murder. 
He  attempted  to  address  his  fellow-countrymen  in  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  actuated  his  past  life,  but  the  trumpets  were  ordered  to 
be  sounded  :  the  officers  attempted  to  match  the  paper  from  which  be 
was  reading,  out  of  hia  hand ;  they  even  searched  his  pockets  for  papers, 
and  whenever  he  attempted  to  speak,  the  trumpets  were  again  sounded, 
so  that  his  words  could  not  be  beard  by  the  people.  To  this  infamous 
brutality.  Vane  meekly  replied,  "  It  is  a  bad  cause  whicb  cannot  bear 
the  words  of  a  dying  man,"  and  quietly  knelt  down  to  receive  the  blow  of 
the  executioner.  His  last  thoughts  were  apparently  resting  upon  tbe 
"  great  cause,"  which  was  so. often  upon  hia  tips,  end  for  which  be  died 
a  martyr.  In  almost  hia  latest  breath  he  was  heard  to  say,  *'  I  bless  the 
Lord  I  have  not  deserted  the  righteous  cause  for  which  I  sulTer."  For  a 
moment  more  he  prayed  upon  the  scaffold  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  ibat 
be  would  enable  his  servant  who  was  about  to  suffer,  "  to  glorify  thee  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  thse  and  to  his  country ;"  then  stretching  oat 
his  hands,  the  eieculioner,  at  a  blow,  severed  his  bead  from  his  body. 

So  died  this  noble-hearted  republican  statesman.  We  think  history 
may  safely  be  challenged  lo  produce  a  public  man  whose  life  more  bean- 
lifully  illustrated  all  the  Christian  virtues,  and  who  united  with  such 
greatness  of  intellect  and  spotless  purity  of  character,  that  unwavering 
constancy  of  purpose,  and  those  comprehensive,  and  enlightened,  and 
liberal,  and  withal  republican  views  which  marked  the  public  career  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane.  We  may  reverence  the  name  of  Hampden,  as  one  of  tbe 
pioneers  of  popular  progress ,  we  may  yield  a  tribute  to  the  memories  of 
Russel  and  Sydney,  whose  names  are  familiar  as  household  words  in  the 
ears  of  the  friends  of  liberal  principles  ;  we  may  admire  the  fortitude  and 
heroism  of  Emmet  and  Wolfe  Tone,  the  victims  of  lyranuj  upon  the  scat 
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fold ;  we  maj  pay  a  heartfelt  homage  to  Montgomery,  tlyiog  within  the 
ramparta  of  Quebec,  and  Nalbao  Hale,  suffering  death  upon  the  gibbet 
for  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  yet  noue  of  these,  eminent  eKampies 
818  they  are  of  patriotic  devotioa  and  love  of  liberty,  'bo  lifts  up  the 
tliougbts,  and  so  etevBtes  our  concept ions..of  enlightened  intellect,  moral 
greatness,  and  true  nobility  of  soul,  as  a  contemplation  of  the  character 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane.  We  may  perhaps  Speak  in  a  spirit  of  too  partial 
eulogy,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  thought  that  there  is  not  is 
history  to  be  found  the  character  nho  in  every  element  of  moral  great- 
ness will  BO  nearly  and  so  advantageously  compare  with  the  great  man  of 
all  ages — Washington.  With  a  subtler  and  more  profound  intellect  than 
Washington,  Vane  exhibited  that  same  combination  of  the  nobler  virtues 
which  dignify  and  elevate  the  human  soul.  Washington,  had  he  stood 
upon  the  scaSbld,  like  Vane,  might  have  truthfully  appealed  to  the  great 
God  of  heaven  to  bear  witness  that  he  bad  never  sought  himself  in  any 
public  capacity  or  trust  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  The  cir- 
cumstanoes  surrounding  the  two,  their  pursuits,  the  difieiencea  growing 
out  of  education,  country,  habit,  mode  of  thought,  are  such  indeed  as  to 
prevent  anything  like  a  comparison ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  he 
who  has  most  closely  studied  and  fully  comprehended  Washington's 
character,  will  be  the  best  able  to  appreciate  that  of  Sir  Henry  Vane. 
Such  a  character  as  hia  is  one  worthy  to  be  Btudied  by  an  American, 
and  one  which  at  least  in  a  republican  country,  if  any  where,  ought  to  be 
appreciated. 

We  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  Sir  Henry  Vane's  career  es  a  states 
roan  by  adding,  that  his  estates  and  honors  were  subsequently  restored  to 
his  eldest  son,  who,  after  the  revolution -of  I66S,  was  sworn  into  the  Prirjr 
Council  of  William  and  Mary.  The  interesting  fact  mentioned  by  Hr. 
Upham  may  also  be  stated,  that  when  the  Reform  Bill  came  to  the  de- 
cisive vote  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1B32,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  William  Harry,  Duke  of  Cleaveland,  was  found,  where  his 
great  ancestor  had  been,  upon  the  side  of  libersl  priuciplea  ;  and  though 
the  consequence  of  his  vote  was  to  disfranchise  several  boroughs  which  he 
himself  owned — the  yearly  income  arising  from  which  was  several  thoo- 
saud  pounds  sterling — yet  that  vote  was  found  recorded  with  the  majoritj 
in  favor  of  the  bill  f 
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MEXICO  AND  THE  MEXICANS.* 

The  adminiHiration  of  President  Polk  wu,  for  the  first  time  ia  our 
history,  marked  by  the  first  aggremion  upon  our  territorial  rights,  bj  & 
neighboring  nation,  stricken  with  that  madness  which  proTerbiallj  pre- 
ludes  destractioD.  The  reckless  audacity  of  the  attack,  aod  the  stupid  ob- 
sLinacyof  the  resistance,  ware  alike  wonderful ;  and  when  we  reflect  npni 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  our  unat- 
tisfied  neighbors  were  egged  on  in  their  strange  course  by  the  nations  of 
Europe,  which,  by  their  promises  of  aid,  were  desirous  of  making  Mexi- 
co the  instrument  of  drawing  out  the  strength  of  the  republic,  that  they 
might  judge  in  how  far  themaelves  might  tempt  it,  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  general  sends  forward  a  single  corps  to  assaull  an  opposing  point, 
in  order  that  he  might  judge,  by  the  resistanc«,  of  the  strength  of  hisenemy 
at  thai  point.  Europe  appears  to  be  satisfied,  and  iacreasingly  respect- 
ful. Mexico  has  suffered  far  less  than  she  would  have  done  at  the  bands 
of  England.  Our  refluent  armies  hare  brought,  in  the  notes  of  intelligent 
officers,  a  vast  amount  of  information,  of  a  character  entirely  new,  in  re- 
lation to  that  bighly  interesting  country.  Many  highly  interesting  works 
ha«e  already  appeared,  moetly  of  a  military  character.  The  forthcoming 
work  of  Captain  Davis  is,  however,  of  a  more  generally  interesting  na- 
ture. Itdescribes  the  routes,  the  country,  the  people,  their  manners  and 
peculiarities,  the  localities  and  customs,  with  much  clearness  and  viva- 
city. When  we  consider  that  they  arethe  hurried  observations  of  an  actire 
officer,  attached  to  a  most  perilous  march  of  an  inrading  army,  among 
hostile  people,  we  are  struck  with  the  variety  and  minuteness  of  details 
The  author,  it  appears,  was  attached,  originally,  to  a  corps  of  reinforce- 
ment for  Uen.  Taylor,  and  his  first  introduction  to  Mexican  soil  was  by 
no  means  propitious. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  As  we  drew  near  the  coast  the  winds  were  light  and  baffling,  and  the 
ship  made  but  little  headway  ;  our  hearts  were  all  yearning  for  land,  being 
very  tired  of  the  confinement  in  our  close  prison-house.  Sunday — thelast 
Sunday  at  sea — dawned  bright  and  clear;  and  at  an  early  hour  the  stir* 
ring  music  of  the  drums  and  fifea  awoke  all  on  board.  As  soon  as  the 
windows  of  the  East  were  unbarred,  and  the  coming  sunlight  had  chased 
away  the  grey  of  the  morning,  the  joyful  cry  of  land  sounded  throngbont 
the  ship,  and  in  going  upon  deck,  the  low  sandy  coast  to  the  westward 
was  in  full  view.  There  before  na  lay  the  land  of  Mexico,  the  goal 
towards  which  we  had  turned  all  our  thoughts  and  hopes — there  within 
onr  view  was  that  land  of  glorions  memories,  where  our  countrymen  wets 
in  arms  to  maintain  their  country's  rights  ;  that  land  which  had  drank  op 
the  best  and  purest  of  Columbia's  blood,  and  where  we,  the  brothers  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  fight,  toped  to  win  our  spars.  'There,  almcM  io 
•ight,  lay  the  twice  victorious  fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palna ; 
and  in  the  same  country  we  were  about  to  land  upon,  were  the  rampaiti 
and  ditches  of  Monterey,  and  the  plains  of  Angostura,      These  things 
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made  th&t  desolate  coaat  welcome  to  odt  eyes.  The  changing  winds  kept 
na  standing  on  and  off  all  night,  and  it  was  not  until  late  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon we  let  go  our  anchors  in  twenl;  fathoms  water. 

"  We  anchored  wiihin  about  a  mile  of  shore,  the  shipping  in  view; 
and  a  little  to  the  north,  and  more  distant  than  Brazos  Santiago,  we  could 
plainly  see  the  works  at  Point  Isabel,  with  the  American  flag  flying  over 
them.  Upon  the  island  we  could  see  long  trains  of  baggage  wagons  arriv- 
ing  and  departing,  loaded  with  provisions  for  the  army — steamers  plying 
about  communicating  orders  to  the  different  ships,  and  troops  disembark- 
ing and  encamping  in  the  sand.  Hi^h  winds  prevented  us  from  landing 
until  the  following  Tuesday,  when  a  steam  tow-boat  came  off  to  ua  early 
in  the  morning,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  troops  were 
on  shore. 

"  Brazos  Santiago,  the  first  land  we  saw  and  landed  upon  in  Mexico, 
is  a  small  idsnd  in  about  latitude  '25°  north,  and  a  abort  distance  above 
the  moath  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  reception  we  met  with  there  was 
anything  but  flattering,  and  almost  enough  to  cure  any  one  of  the  '  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.'  However,  we  were  green  as  yet,  and 
our  hearts  were  filled  with  patriotism,  or  something  else,  which  answered 
every  practical  purpose.  We  had  not  jet  seen  the  '  Elephant,'  and  it 
would  never  do  to  murmur  before  we  had  learned  the  first  rudiments  in 
the  science  of  war.  Therefore,  we  did  not  exactly  grumble,  but  can  as- 
sure yoQ  that  each  one  kept  up  a  tremendous  thinking.  We  hoped — and 
soldiers  are  always  hopeful  creatures — thai  there  were  happier  times 
a-head.  The  island  of  Brazos  had  been  made  a  depot  for  army  stores, 
and  therefore  assumed  some  importance.  It  would  be  a  very  hard  matter 
for  any  one  to  find  a  more  dreary  and  forlorn  looking  place.  It  is  an 
island  of  fine  saud,  hardly  above  the  waters  of  the  Guff  which  surround 
it.  Nothing  that  has  life,  or  looks  green,  can  be  found  growing  upon  it, 
□either  is  there  any  fresh  water.  The  heavy  '  Northers'  have  piled  the 
fine  sand  up  in  great  ridges  and  heaps,  which  gives  the  surface  an  irre- 
gular appearance.  When  the  wind  blows  this  sand  is  driven  about  in 
ffreat  clouds,  and  almvat  darkens  the  atmosphere..  Several  frame  build- 
iDgs  had  been  erected  for  quarter -master's  purposes,  and  a  very  large  . 
amount  of ,  goiernment  property  was  collected  there.  The  island  could 
then  boast  of  one  hotel,  which  waa  by  no  means  aver;  inviting  esiablish- 
ment;  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  old  Mississippi  steambisat,  which 
bad  gone  ashore  high  and  dry,  and  bore  the  name  of  '  Greenwood  Hutel,' 
where  '  mine  host'  came  it  over  his  customers  to  the  tune  of  four  dollars 
a  day,  and  no  extra  charge  for  fleas,  musquitoes,  and  dirt. 

"  Here  we  encamped  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  made  arrangements  to 
pass  the  night.  Where  we  pitched  our  camp  the  loose  sand  was  about 
two  feet  deep,  which  gave  us  the  benefit  of  a  soft  and  easy  bed.  By  thd 
time  the  tents  were  up,  and  the  stores  from  the  ship  were  brought  on 
shore,  the  men  were  tired  enough  to  He  down  to  sleep,  without  waiting 
for  their  supper,  or  asking  any  questions.  But  a  few  who  never  lost  sight 
of  their  'grub' under  any  circurastancea,  procured  some  coal  from  the 
quarter-master,  and,  before  they  retired,  cooked  their  pork  and  made  their 
coffee.  Soon  afler  dark  the  whole  camp  had  sunk  into  repose,  none  verj 
much  charmed  with  their  new  lodgings.  Some  time  in  the  night  a  heavy 
'  Norther'  broke  with  full  force  upon  this  lone  spot,  the  water  of  the  Gulf 
roaied,  and  the  wind  fairly  screamed  and  yelled  aa  it  blew  acrosa  ths 
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island.  Towards  morDing  I  awoke,  and  it  was  some  time  berore  I  coald 
realize  where  I  was.  The  immortal  spirit  which  nerer  '  sleepeth  nor 
alanibereth/  had  winged  its  way  across  the  waters  to  my  far-off  bone, 
and  the  imagination  had  been  has;  in  the  dream-land.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  I  was  fully  sensible  of  m;  situation — I  was  buried  uader  the 
sand.  This  was  neither  the  romance  nor  the  poetry  of  life.  At  first  I 
Was  inclined  to  be  in  an  ill  humor,  and  complain  of  my  bad  luck ;  but 
when  I  found  how  much  more  comfortable  I  was  than  many  of  my  neigb- 
bors,  I  felt  thankful  indeed  that  my  tent  had  not  been  blown  to  the  o(k 
posite  side  of  the  island.  Some  w&re  holding  up  their  tents — some  cha- 
sing them  through  the  sand — some  digging  ihemaetres  out ;  while  others, 
no  less  unlucky,  but  far  more  philosophical,  and  with  a  meek  resignation 
to  the  fate  that  awaited  them,  quietly  composed  themselres  (o  sleep  again, 
after  giving  a  parting  blessing  to  'Ujicle  Sam,'  and  e*ery thing  belonging 
to  war.  At  this  lime  a  Peace  Society  could  hare  been  f<^med,  without 
much  difficulty  or  opposition. 

"  By  the  lime  reveille  sounded,  the  whole  camp  was  under  the  sand, 
and  it  was  really  Inughable  to  see  the  poor  fellows  digging  and  dragging 
each  other  out.  Then  breakfast  had  to  be  cooked ;  and  here  let  me  re- 
mind the  lady  portion  of  my  readers,  that  the  kitchen  cabinet  was  not 
fnlly  organized.  However,  the  fires,  after  some  trouble,  were  kindled, 
and  the  camp-kettles  and  mess-pans  put  on ;  the  pork  was  soon  sliced, 
and  the  coffee  pounded  fine  with  the  butt-end  of  a  musket,  for  the  whole 
regiment  did  not  boast  such  an  article  as  a  coffee-mill.  The  wind  blew, 
the  sand  drifted,  and  we  tried  to  cook  breakfast;  the  sand  put  out  oar 
fires,  thickened  the  coffee,  and  seasoned  the  pork.  It  was  all  very  good ; 
hanger  made  the  mixture  sweet.  This  was  neither  a  time  nor  place  to 
be  fastidious ;  and  those  who  were  ceremonious,  or  stood  upon  etiquette, 
were  sure  to  go  without  their  share  of  the  rations.  This  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  life  of  a  soldier  was  rather  too  practical,  and  the  enchantment 
which  distance  had  lent  to  it  was  fast  fading  away  before  oar  ejes;  all 
hands  came  to  the  very  wise  conclusion,  that  playing  soldier  looked  much 
better  on  paper  than  any  where  else.  However,  we  were  in  for  it,  uid 
'  though  rather  tired  of  our  bargaiu,  made  up  our  minds  to  submit  quietly 
to  what  we  could  not  avoid." 

We  pass  over  a  graphic  description  of  Matamoras,  and  the  erents  npoo 
the  Buena  Visia  line  of  operations,  proposing  only  to  give  a  few  pic- 
tures, with  which  the  book  abounds.  The  following  will  awaken  painful 
sympathies  for  the  viciinis  of  the  stern  code  of  military  law.  The  lesson 
was,  doubtless,  of  service  in  a  country  where  the  standard  of  honor  is  by 
no  means  high  : — 

"  While  on  duty  in  Jalapa,  I  witnessed  the  shootmg  of  two  H^ican 
officers  for  breaking  their  parole.  The  day  of  their  execution,  the  ann 
shone  out  in  all  its  beauty  over  that  lovely  city  and  valley,  seemingly 
in  smiling  mockery  at  the  tragic  exhibition  which  was  about  to  take 
place.  An  order  was  issued  the  day  before,  for  all  the  troops  in  and 
around  Jalapa,  except  a  small  guard  for  camp  and  quarters,  to  attend  the 
execution.  The  ceremony  was  to  take  place  in  the  Plaza  of  San  Jose, 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  troops  encamped  at  Caddio 
marched  into  town  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  united  with  those  of  the  garri* 
son.  The  city  wore  an  entirely  different  appearance  from  that  of  the  day 
before,  when  two  Ameiiouts  were  hanged ;  and  hardly  a  person  was  to  be 
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seen — the  stores  and  places  of  baainesB  were  closed,  and  the  dwelling- 
haaies  shut  up.  Gloom  aeemed  to  hang  orer  Jalapa,  as  if  in  mourning 
for  her  two  sons  about  to  be  executed  ;  and  as  our  regiment  defiled  through 
the  deserted  streets,  no  soond  was  heard  but  tbe  meaaured  tread  of  the 
men  on  the  stone  pavements.  The  troops  took  up  their  position  in 
silence,  being  drawn  up  on  three  aides  around  the  place  of  death.  The 
Plaza,  too,  was  changed  in  appearance  from  yesterday;  the  housetops 
and  open  grounds  were  not  crowded  with  an  anxious  multitude  of  lookers- 
on,  as  before,  but  were  now  vacant,  except  the  soldiers  in  the  square. 
Not  a  Mexican  was  to  be  seen — none  had  come  to  wilnesa  the  execution 
of  their  countrymen — the  officers  and  soldiers  wej e  the  on)y  ones  to  be- 
hold the  sad  spectacle.  The  gallows  had  been  removed  from  the  gr'>und, 
and  upon  the  spot  where  it  had  stood,  were  drawn  up  the  shooting  party — 
twenty-four  riflemen,  in  dark  green  jackets,  and  resting  on  their  arms. 
Tbe  coffins  were  brought  into  the  square,  and  placed  on  the  side-walk 
alongside  the  barracks ;  they  were  painted  black,  and  diversified  with 
numerous  white  stripes,  runaing  lengthwise. 

"We  had  not  been  long  in  waiting,  when  tbe  mournful  sound  of 
mnffled  drums  and  fifes,  playing  tbe  '  Dead  March  in  Saul,'  broke^upon 
our  ears,  and  announced  that  the  prisoners  were  coming.  The  proces- 
sion entered  the  Plaza  at  the  south-west  corner.  The  two  officers  were 
dreased  in  full  uniform,  their  eyes  bandaged,  and  each  supported  on  one 
side  by  a  priest,  and  on  the  other  by  a  friend,  under  the  eacort  of  a  atrong 
guard  of  infantry.  They  walked  with  a  firm  and  manly  step,  and  seemed 
to  heed  nothing  but  the  spiritual  comfort  which  the  priests  were  adminis- 
tering to  them.  When  the  procession  entered  the  open  space  inside  the 
troops,  the  escort  halted,  and  joined  the  regiment  it  belonged  to,  while 
the  officers  and  their  friends  kept  on  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  con- 
demned were  conducted  hy  the  Provost  Marshal,  who  walked  with  them 
'from  their  quarters,  to  their  coffins,  and  seated  upon  them,  fronting  the 
shooting  party  already  drawn  up.  They  then  knelt  down,  and  for  a  few 
moments  were  engaged  in  prayer,  when  they  arose  and  signified  tliey  were 
ready.  Their  friends,  snd  such  of  the  American  officers  as  knew  them, 
now  approached  and  bade  them  farewell.  My  position  was  very  near, 
and  I  watched  them  closely ;  yet  during  all  the  preparations  for  doalh, 
I  conld  not  see  the  least  symptom  of  trembling  or  fear.  When  they 
spoke,  their  voices  appeared  as  firm  as  usual ;  their  conduct  throughout 
was  manly  and  soldier-like,  and  even  their  enemies  admired  the  firmness 
-  with  which  they  met  death.  The  Provost  Marshal  next  tied  their  hands 
behind  their  backs,  their  military  capa  were  laid  on  the  ground  beside 
tbera,  and  their  coats  unbutloned  and  thrown  open.  They  sat  upright  on 
their  coffins,  which  were  within  about  three  feet  of  the  barrack  vi-all,  re- 
peating without  ceasing  their,  prayers.  Tbe  riflemen  were  now  ordered 
to  load  their  pieces,  and  while  that  was  being  done,  every  eye  was  fixed 
opon  them  and  the  prisoners — not  a  word  was  spoken,  not  a  man  moved. 
The  Provost  Marshal  then  stationed  the  shooting  party  about  eight  pacea 
in  front  of  them,  and  stepping  a  short  distance  to  the  right,  gave,  in  a  firm 
and  lond  tone  of  voice,  tbe  words — '  Ready' — '  Aim' — '  Fire !'  At  the 
last  command,  one  short,  quick  report,  broke  the  silence,  and  the 
two  officers  rolled  over  on  to  the  ground  dead,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan. 

"  They  never  breathed  after  they  were  strock,  and  apparently  puoed 
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from  lifeantodeath,  without  being  sensible  of  the  power  that  nnotetbem. 
1  went  up  and  examined  them  after  thejfel),  and  (bund  ihatsereral  balls 
had  takei  effect  in  their  breasts  and  beads,  and  some  bad  pierced  tbeir 
hearts.  The  muscles  of  one's  face  drew  up  sliehll;,  otherwise  there  wis 
Dot  tlie  least  appearance  of  life  after  they  were  fired  upon.  Tbeir  friends 
immediately  took  charge  of  the  bodies,  placed  them  in  the  coffins,  and 
bore  them  away.  The  troths  were  formed  into  column,  the  music  struck 
op  a  lively  air,  the  garrison  returned  to  their  quarters  in  town,  and  we 
marched  back  to  camp.  That  aflernoon  the  dead  were  buried.  A  solemn 
funeral  procession  of  weeping  relatives  and  frienda  wound  through  the 
Bleep  and  crooked  streets  of  Jalapa,  to  the  cathedral,  where  Grand  Hiss 
was  performed  with  all  \be  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  altar  was  festooned  in  blank  drapery,  and  reflected  back 
the  dazzling  lights  of  a  hundred  candles  which  burned  around  it.  The 
deep-toned  organ  filled  the  building  with  its  sweet  sounds,  increasing  the 
solemnity  of  th«  occasion.  The  service  being  concluded,  the  procesaioii 
moved  from  the  house  of  God  towards  the  place  of  sepulchre,  while  the 
bells  of  the  csthedral,  churches,  and  conrenls,  pealed  forth  their  mournful 
strains.  In  that  quiet  spot,  amid  the  tears  of  those  who  bad  loved  them 
so  well  in  life,  the  bodies  were  lowered  into  the  graves,  and  left  to  mingle 
with  their  mother  earth.     Thus  ended  the  tragedy." 

The  division  resumed  its  march  on  the  following  day,  and  after  the 
usual  loilbome  progress,  reached  Puebla.  An  interval  of  rest  permitted 
the  intelligent  officer  to  examine  the  place.  The  fsr-famed  cathedral  ia 
described  as  follows: — 

"  The  most  striking  object  of  interest  to  a  s^anger  in  Puebla,  is  the 
cathedral,  which  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Plaza,  and  is,  withont 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  religious  edifices  on  the  continent  of 
America,  almost  rivaling,  in  point  of  beauty  and  wealth,  the  one  in  the 
city  of  Mexico.  It  is  built  on  a  raised  platform,  some  ten  feet  above  the 
streets  and  general  level  of  the  city,  which  gives  it  a  more  imposing  ap 
pearance,  when  compared  with  the  buildings  around.  The  material  of 
which  it  is  built,  is  a  dark  blue  basalt  rock,  cut  in  square  blocks,  nicely 
filled  and  cemented  together.  The  walls  are  very  thick  and  strong,  sup- 
ported on  every  side  by  heavy  buttresses  ;  on  the  west  front,  two  beautiful 
towers  rise  up  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  in  which  are  many  bells, 
making  a  chime  of  great  sweetness.  The  front  of  the  edifice,  between 
these  two  towers,  is  ornamented  with  many  devices,  and  scriptural  history, 
carved  in  sttme.  In  front  of  the  west  end,  which  is  the  main  entrance, 
is  an  open  space  of  nearly  half  an  acre,  paved  with  broad  fiat  stones,  and 
reached  on  each  side  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  whole  appearance 
of  the  building  from  the  outside,  was  much  grander  than  anything  I  bad 
seen  in  the  country,  and  had  hardly  imagined  that  such  a  massive,  gor- 
geous structure  was  needed,  in  which  to  worship  God.  In  size,  it  is  abcMt 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  three  hundred  wide.  But  how  shall 
I  describe  the  inside  ofthis  structure  T  I  hardly  dare  attempt  it,  for  fear 
that  I  fail ;  and,  therefore,  will  only  mention  briefly  the  general  appeB^ 
ance  at  the  time  I  first  visited  it.  Much  that  was  valuable  had  been  re- 
moved to  a  place  of  safely  before  the  city  fell  into  our  hands,  but  enougb 
remaioed  to  strike  a  beholder  with  wonder  at  the  display  of  wealth  be 
■•w. 

"  The  first  time  I  entered  the  cathedral,  was  the  afienuxKi  of  the  day 
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our  divisioa  arrived  in  Puebla,  Around  the  entrance,  outside  the  door, 
were  seferal  miserable-looking  ragged  men  and  women,  ttDeeling  and 
connting  their  beads,  with  their  eyes  fixed  with  deep  reverence  upon  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  aaFpended  about  their  necks ;  they  mored  their  lips, 
as  if  in  silent  prayer,  and  with  their  clenched  fists,  beat  their  bare  breaats 
in  token  of  penitence.  Just  within  the  portal  were  a  gronp  of  women 
prostrate  before  a  life-size  image  of  the  patron  saint  of  Ouadaloupe,  and 
throughout  that  ran  building  were  worshippers  saying  their  evening 
prayers,  kneeling  in  front  of  their  favorite  saints  and  shrines.  As  we  en- 
tered, we  took  off  our  csps,  and  held  up  our  sabres  to  prevent  them  from 
dragging  on  the  floor,  and  disturbing  those  who  were  at  their  devotions. 
The  bailding  inside  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  rows  of  columns, 
which  extend  nearly  the  whole  length  ;  they  are  not  less  than  sixty  feet 
in  height,  and  six  in  diameter,  of  the  same  blue  basalt  as  the  walls,  and 
elegantly  polished.  At  thia  time,  which  was  the  season  of  some  festival 
in  the  church,  these  cotuoins  were  hung  with  crimson  silk  relvet,  fr6m 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  which  gave  them  &  most  gorgeous  appearance. 
Between  them,  and  about  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  erected  the 
choir,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  railing,  shining  with  gold  and  silver, 
on  the  outside  of  which  are  the  side  aisles,  between  which  and  I  he  walls 
are  rows  of  shrines  and  altars  under  the  heavy  arches,  with  iron  railing  in 
front,  the  whole  beautifully  ornamented. 

"  The  greatest  display  of  everything  that  is  rich,  is  at  the  east  end, 
opposite  the  main  entrance,  whgre  the  altar  is  erected ;  the  altar,  the  steps 
leading  to  it,  the  platform  and  railing  around,  are  alt  of  Mexican  marble, 
of  varions  colors  and  beauty.  Underneath  is  a  marble  sepulchre,  or  place  of 
burial  for  the  bishops,  in  front  of  which  are  silver  lamps  always  kept  buri^ 
ing.  Near  the  altar  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  wax,  as  large 
as  life,  and  by  far  the  most  exquisite  thing  there;  her  vestments,  of  the 
most  costly  embroidered  satin,  are  studded  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
emeralds — glittering  in  a  crown  upon  her  head,  and  in  a  girdle  around 
her  waist.  Gold  and  silver  candelahras  surround  the  platform;  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  edifice  are  richly-chased  chandeliers  suspended  from 
the  ceiling — the  largest  one,  hanging  from  the  dome,  having  been  re- 
moved. All  the  walla  were  covered  with  exquisite  paintings  by  the  old 
masters,  representing  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  in  the  niches  were 
pieces  of  statuary  from  the  chisels  of  the  beat  sculptors  of  the  old  world. 
The  floor  is  beautifully  laid  with  marble,  in  Mosaic,  upon  which  the  wor- 
shippers kneel,  there  being  no  seats  for  their  accommodation.  The  dajr 
was  well  nigh  spent  before  we  lefl  the  building — the  choir  of  singers  had 
commenced  to  chant  a  melodious  anthem,  and  the  deep  ridi  tones  of  the 
organ,  in  accompaniment,  reverberated  in  mournful  strains  through  the 
deep  arches,  and  under  ttie  lofly  dome.  The  sun  was  about  to  go  down 
as  we  turned  to  pass  out,  and  as  its  slanting  rays,  coming  through  the  an- 
tique windows  of  stained  glass,  cast  long  shadows  on  the  marble  floor, 
the  devout  were  still  coming  and  going ;  and  as  we  stepped  across  the 
threshold,  the  bells  from  above  pealed  out  the  evening  chime,  which 
sounded  sweetly  at  the  close  of  day.  We  turned  to  the  right,  crossed  the 
f'laza,  and  soon  were  lost  amid  the  passing  throng." 

Among  the  most  interesting  ofthe  monuments  of  ancient  art,  are  those 
wonderful  pyramida,  whose  origin  long  ante-dste  the  Spasiafa  invuioD, 
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and  which  ere  foaod  as  well  la  CatiforaiB  aa  in  Mexico.  One  <^ihe  most 
lemarkable  of  these  is  thus  described  by  Capt  DaTis  : — 

"  About  eight  miles  from  FuebU,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  main 
load  leading  towards  the  city  of  Mexico,  Blanda  the  celebrated  Pyramid 
of  ChoJula,  which  is  an  object  of  great  interest  to  all 'travellers,  and  but 
few  visit  Mexico  without  making  a  risit  to  it.  It  is  sitaatcd  near  s  town 
of  the  same  name,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  destroyed  by  Cortez.  Id 
the  winter  of  1818,  I  rode  out  there  ia  company  with  a  party  of  Ameri- 
can ofiicers,  and  spent  seTcral  hours  among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  This 
pyramid  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  ofihe  aboriginal  inhabitants 
ofthat  country,  which  has  come  down  tn  us  in  any  kind  of  preaervatioD  i 
but  what  it  was  constructed  for,  or  by  whom  built,  no  one  can  tell.  V*- 
rious  conjectures  hare  been  formed,  none  of  which  serve  to  unravel  the 
mystery  which  hangs  over  it.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  on  which  ihe  ancient  Aztecs  sacrificed  human  victims  to  their  gods; 
others  suppose  it  to  have  been  built  for  a  tomb,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
their  kings  and  rulers  were  buried,  or  a  temple  where  they  worshipped 
their  heathen  deities.  Its  origin  or  purpose  is  wholly  unknown,  though 
learned  antiquarians  have  been  guessing  and  disputing  since  it  n-as  firat 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  The  mystery  is  there,  but  we, have  no 
modern  CEdipus  to  solve  it. 

"  We  lel\  Fuebia  esrly  in  the  morning,  under  an  escort  of  dragoons, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  were  riding  over  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plains  in 
the  world.  It  was  a  cool,  bracing  morning,  and  meeting  no  obstruction 
on  the  road,  an  hour's  ride  in  a  north-west  direction  brought  us  to  the 
pyramid.  From  a  distance,  and  on  the  side  which  we  approached,  it  had 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  hill  covered  with  wood,  and  the  regular  out- 
lines could  not  be  traced  until  we  were  verv  near  it.  We  rode  along  the 
base,  on  the  north  side,  round  totrsrils  the  west,  where  we  found  a  road 
which  leads  up  to  the  top.  When  we  arrived  on  the  spot,  the  appearance 
of  the  pyramid  was  singular  enough,  and  every  one  was  struck  with  it. 
On  every  side  of  ns,  tbr  miles,  was  a  level  plain,  and  here,  in  the  middle 
of  it,  the  Indians,  or  others  for  them,  have  erected  a  mountain.  At  the 
base  it  is  nearly  square,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  on  each  side, 
and  two  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  formed  of  a  number  of  terraces,  de- 
creasing in  size  as  you  approach  the  top,  on  which  is  a  small  dome- 
.crowned  chapel,  built  by  the  Spaniards,  and  dedicated  to  the  Tirgrn  of 
Remedios.  The  material  of  its  construction  is  adobes,  or  mud  brick, 
dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  in  some  places,  where  the  surface  of  the  earth  had 
beei)  removed,  we  could  plainly  see  them  in  layers,  apparently  in  aa  good 
preservation  as  when  they  were  first  put  down.  The  sides  are  covered 
with  trees,  some  of  which  look  as  though  they  had  stood  there  for  centiH 
ties,  arid  on  the  summit  are  several  large  cypress  trees  surrounding  the 
church.  Several  of  ns  cut  canes  and  riding-whipa  Irom  the  trees  and 
bushes,  to  bring  home,  as  mementoes  of  that  celebrated  spot. 

"  The  top  of  the  pyramid  ia  reached  by  means  of  a  paved  road,  which 
winds  up  its  sides,  and  terminates  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  terrace, 
where  begins  a  flight  of  steep  stone  steps,  leading  to  the  platform  on 
which  the  chapel  stands.  We  rode  oiv  horses  up  this  winding  way,  and 
without  dismounting,  made  tbem  climb  the  steps  to  the  topmost  terrace, 
and  there  fastened  them  to  the  trees  in  front  of  the  church  door.  The 
1«^  comprises  about  half  an  acre,  void  of  grass  and  hard,  around  the  ed^ 
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of  which  is  built  &  sione  wall  three  feet  high.  The  buildiag  is  bidbII,  and 
TCry  ancient  in  appearance.  We  gained  admltlance  into  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, Bud  looked  at  every  thing  of  intereat  it  offera  to  *  stranger,  of  which 
,  the  imnge  of  the  Virgin  of  Remedies,  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated, 
seemed  ttie  most  curious.  A  family  lire  in  part  of  the  building,  of  whom 
we  purchased  a  few  Indian  relics,  some  of  which  looked  old  enough  to  have 
eome  down  from  the  ancient  Cholulans.  With  their  permission,  three  or 
fowr  of  ns  climbed  up  to  the  belfry,  by  means  of  a  very  narrow,  »ery  dirty, 
aad  very  dark  winding  stairway,-  the  view  more  than  repaid  us.  The 
prospect  which  opened  to  us  is  truly  magnificent,  and  embraces  every- 
thing in  nature  that  can  delight  the  eye,  or  interest  the  mind.  On  every 
aide  the  beautiful  valley  ofPueblawas  spread  out  before  us,  with  its  capi- 
tal city,  villages,  and  cultivated  fields ;  and  the  view  was  only  obstructed 
by  the  high  mountains  which  encircle  it. 

"  Although  none  of  the  traditionary  stories  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  concerning  this  mound,  bring  with  them  the  records  of  truth, 
yet  it  is  well  authenticated  that  it  once  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Cholula,  which  Coriez  found  to  be  large,  populous,  and  well  bnilt 
The  conqueror  took  possession  of  it  under  the  garb  of  friendship,  the  in- 
habitants receiving  him  and  bis  followers  as  friends  ;  but  alierwards, 
finding  the  Spaniards  desired  to  reduce  there  to  slavery,  the  Cholulana 
rose  upon  them  in  the  night,  but  were  overpowered  in  the  atruggle. 
Coriez,  in  revenge,  entirely  destroyed  the  city,  and  murdered  most  of  the 
iobabitants.  Long  streets  extend  out  from  the  pyramid  towards  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  broad  and  straight,  and  on  many  of  them  there  is 
hardly  a  house  the  whole  distance.  It  occurred  to  me,  as  I  looked  down 
on  this  plot  of  a  hoaseless  city,  that  these  same  deserted  streets  may  once 
have  belonged  to  ancient  Cholula,  adorned  by  beautiful  houses,  and 
thronged  with  a  busy  pc^ulace. 

"  The  modern  town  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  this  mound,  and  con- 
tains not  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  the  houses  being  nearly  all 
bnilt  of  mud.  The  inhabitants  are  a  miserable  set  of  looking  beings,  and 
seemed  to  be,  from  their  appearance,  sensible  they  are  the  descendants  of 
a  fallen  people.  We  led  our  horaes  down  the  winding  road  to  the  boitom 
of  the  pyramid,  when  we  mounted  again,  and  after  riding  through  the 
modern  town,  turned  towards  Puebia,  where  we  arrived  about  the  middle 
of  the  afiernoon.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention,  that  close  by  itfb 
largest  pyrBmid  are  two  smaller  oaes,  but  which  attract  very  Itlile  notice. 
Who  can  ponder  upon  the  history  of  this  people,  once  so  mighty,  now  so 
fallen,  without  having  the  mind  filled  with  sad  reflectionsT  What  a 
severe  commentary  upon  war  and  conquest  I" 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  follow  the  gallant  author  through 
the  ever-varying  interest  of  his  work,  but  we  hope  the  public  will  soon 
have  the  work  itself  at  their  disposal.  That  ultimately  the  whole  of 
Mexico  will  be  embraced  in  our  Union,  there  is  very  little  room  to 
doubt.  ThatdisiJketo  Americana  of  the  North,  which  was  a  characteris- 
tic of  the  Mexicans,  founded  on  prejudice,  has  to  a  very  remarkable  ex- 
tent given  way  to  admiraiion,  and  a  desire  for  closer  intimacy,  through 
the  presence  and  influence  of  such  gallant  gentlemen  as  Captain  Davis 
and  hia  brother  officers. 
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WOMAN  IN  AMEEICA.* 

Thib  work  is  one  of  a  new  class  to  bear  the  name  of  a  female  for  ita 
aalhor.  Hitherto,  when  woman  has  exchanged  the  broom  for  the  qnill, 
it  has  been  either  to  portray  some  creature  of  an  exuberant  imaginatioa, 
or  to  battle  for  woman's  rights.  But  in  this  instance  appears  a  work 
without  a  narralire  ;  and  more  faithfully  exposing  womanly  frailties,  thaa 
contending  for  womauly  equality. 

This  author,  hitherto,  has  conveyed  her  Icssodb  through  the  medioin 
of  fiction,  and  several  works  of  a  moral  tendency  hare  giren  her  a  high 
position  as  a  female  writer;  but  now,  apparently,  tired  of  teaching  by 
pictures,  she  appears  as  the  exponent  of  priuciples,  accurately  defined, 
although  unprotected  by  narratire.  The  general  argument  of  the  work 
is  divided  into  these  three  principles : 

Firstly, — That  every  class  of  beings  is  designed  to  have  a  specific  ob- 
ject in  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  apart  trom  the  pleasure  of  that  exer- 

Secondly, — That  the  imparting  of  a  charm  to  the  scenes  around  them, 
is  only  an  unconscious  and  accessory  result  of  the  performance  of  this 
true  and  final  work. 

And,  lastly, — This  final  work  bears  a  natural  relation  to  the  powers 
and  positions  of  the  actor,  and  is  naturally  deducible  from  his  position  io 
life> 

To  illustrate  her  first  position,  the  author  refers  to  the  many  forms  ol 
the  beautiful  in  this  world,  that  are  not  beautiful  alone ;  to  the  many 
things  that  seem  formed  for  enjoyment,  and  yet  are  the  means  to  some 
ultimate  end ;  and  in  the  peculiar  formation  of  each  we  are  to  find  the 
work  that  its  Maker  has-iniended  it  shall  perform.  The  origin  of  the 
American  people  is  then  shown,  and  even  the  origin  and  characters  of 
ihe  people  from  whom  we  came,  are  cited  and  dissected,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain "  how  and  what  manner  of  man  we  are,"  and  to  give  force  to  the 
enquiry,  "  Have  we  American  people  no  peculiar  work  to  do?" 

We  are  a  strange  people.  It  needs  no  criticism  on  our  grandfathers, 
or  compariaoQ  of  feudal  systems,  to  prove  that  truth.  The  fact  is  before 
us  ;  Brother  Jonathan  is  a  droll  man  ;  his  government,  country,  habits, 
daughters,  and  all,  are  new  and  wonderful ;  and  we  scan  with  interest 
what  our  author  suggests  as  their  proper  calling. 

A  comparison  is  made  between  our  political  simplicity  and  grandeur ; 
and  our  social  love  ofdi^lay,  and  desire  of  imitation. 

The  question  is  suggested  who  are  the  reformers,  and  the  answer  giveii 
is,  "  The  women  of  our  country."  And  this  idea  is  carried  out  fully 
and  fairly  through  most  of  the  work.  Well  is  the  reason  urged,  that 
they  who  have  been  born  in  such  a  land,  and  dowered  with  such  a  noble 
heritage,  should  lead  a  purer  life,  with  a  holier  and  simpler  social  world, 
and  a  higher  aim,  than  those  of  less  favored  lands.    Simplicity  should  be 

*  WoiDiD  in  America ;  Hsr  Work  and  Her  Revrard.  Bj  Maris  J.  Hclotodi.  Aalhor 
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the  coronet  on  everything  Araertcan.  And  yet  those  to  whom  man  ap> 
p«als  in  all  matters  of  taste,  sway  and  benil  wilh  each  gale  of  fashion. 
They  aee  no  beauty  in  simplicity  and  truth,  or  seeing,  consider  that  the 
first  reformerH  are  always  martyrs,  and  prudently  wait  for  some  other  to- 
lunteer,  they  in  the  meanwhile  living  as  before. 

We  remark  one  noble  idea,  and  nobly  pleaded  by  our  author  in  these 
pages;  it  is  the  dignity,  and  not  only  the  dignity,  but  the  honor  of  labor. 
And  one  step  further  is  here  taken — the  right  of  the  laborer  to  associate 
with  those  who  do  not  labor  ;  and  the  mechanic's  position  in  society  not 
lowered  for  hia  labor's  sake.  Not  assimilating  vulgarity  with  refinement, 
but  placing  the  indigent  laborer  side  by  side  with  the  wealthy  idler,  when 
both  ere  blessed  with  an  equal  education  ;  or  rather  the  laboring  man  is 
the  nobler,  because  he  labors. 

We,  as  a  nation,  are  coming  to  this  plan  of  society  as  rapidly  u  the 
mutations  of  human  life  can  bring  us.  The  volume  before  ns  is  but  t 
bubble,  thrown  up  to  the  sunlight  from  the  sea  of  opinion,  formed  by  the 
mingling  of  the  people  of  every  nation  under  the  sun — a  buoy  that  shows 
by  the  way  it  moves,  the  direction  of  the  seething  waters  beneath,  whose 
beauty  and  correctness  is  felt  by  every  thing  that  floateth  on  that  tide. 
And  though  the  waifs  around,  cumbered  by  the  appendages  of  prejudice, 
shame,  and  darling  wealth,  may  not  float  as  fast,  yet  not  without  some 
effect  can  they  hear  the  beautiful  appeal  that  ends  with  the  pledge  of  their 
sister  woman  :  "  Thus  in  our  measure  will  we  work  to  cultivate  and  re- 
fine all  around  us,  and  to  produce  that  only  true  equality,  an  equaliy  of 
mind,  without  some  approach  to  which  a  republic  is  a  dream,  and  will 
pass  like  a  dream  away." 

The  reader  will  notice,  that  be  has  bean  favored  in  this  work  with  a 
specimen  of  the  old  English  style  of  examples  :  The  warning  conveyed 
through  a  fanciful  person,  with  a  fancy  name,  and  the  moral  deduced,  as 
in  ^sop's  Fables,  at  the  end.  When  in  primitive  days  language  was 
sparse,  or  even  now  when  men  have  not  a  sufficient  command  of  words, 
they  are  accustomed  to  give  personal  examples  ;  but  here  an  earnest,  easy 
style  is  abandoned,  and  Flirtilla  is  introduced,  who  is  a  fashionable  girl 
with  French  ideas,  educated  at  a  French  school,  and  was  so  completely 
French,  that  five  French  phrases  were  necessary  to  describe  her  charac- 
ter ;  may  there  not  be  an  imitation  of  foreign  langdagea,  as  well  as  of 
foreign  habits,  and  which  is  the  stranger  of  the  twain  1  We  always  had 
a  habit  of  skipping  these  dried  and  antiquated  specimens  of  female  cha- 
racters— a  habit  contracted  at  school  from  studying  an  old  Reader,  where 
every  person  was  either  a  Constanlia  or  an  Inconslantia  ;  and  therefore 
we  may  not  explain  Egeria,  who  from  succeeding  Fliriilla  in  the  course 
of  the  book,  we  suppose  to  be  her  opposite  in  character.  We  leave  her 
for  the  reader,  and  follow  the  writer  to  what  appears  more  interesting  to 
her  own  home  : — 

"  The  .South.  lliB  Bunny  South !  Tho  land  vvhoro  Ibn  srmw  spirit  npvor  comes 
— whBrethe  forest  irees  Hfc  onvpr  stripped  of  their  green  coroual — where  spring 
flings  her  flowers  into  the  very  lap  of  winter." 

How  fondly  each  child  of  a  beautiful  land  reverts  to  its  early  home, 
and  overlooking  even  jts  faults,  sees  nothing  but  the  Holy.  Holy  are  its 
faults,  holy  are  its  virtues,  for  they  ore  the  faults  and  virtues  of  my  hoqi^^' 
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And  tbe  writer  turns  to  defend,  cTeii  in  a  treatise  on  woman,  the  peco- 
liar  iastitutioaa  of  the  land  of  her  birth  : 

'*  The  introduction  of  Slavery  iat^  the  IJDiced  States  has  promoted  iDtellec- 
tnal  caltnre  and  refinement  amoDg  oar  people." 

Thus  reasons  the  author.  Barbarism  is  the  first  stranger  to  a  new  set- 
tlement In  a  colonj  there  is  little  time  for  improTement,  for  all  have  to 
be  workers.  But  the  South,  by  having  bond-servants  who  were  the 
workers,  was  left  free  to  study,  and  self-improvement.  Their  gains  were 
more  speedy,  their  children  were  sent  abroad  for  tbeir  education,  and  re- 
turned scholars ;  and  thus  the  South  saved  themselves  from  degenerating, 
and  thus  produced  our  first  Stateamea. 

But  pardon  for  this  digression.  These  remarks  do  ftot  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  work,  the;  are  criticisms  on  some  of  its  ei-p arte  opinions. 

From  the  land  of  the  orange  bowers,  and  ihe  lanil  of  the  prairie,  the 
writer  turns  to  the  States  of  her  adaption — the  States  of  the  North.  ARer 
our  former  remarks,  it  may  seem  faint  praise  to^ay,  that  this  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book.  The  views  expressed  are  more  strictly 
coniined  to  the  subject,  and  more  truly  detail  the  faults  and  beauties  of 
womanly  character,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  the  writer  so  eminently 
excels.  We  read  the  ideas  of  a  religious  woman,  well  acquainted  with 
all  shades  of  American  society,  in  an  earnest  tone  denouncing  tbe 
servility  of  her  sex  to  the  rules  of  fashion  and  opinion,  modeled  not 
by  the  good  and  virtuous,  but  by  the  dissolute  societies  of  Europe — 
forms  and  customs  made,  not  over  the  model  of  a  natural,  honest,  or 
even  commonly  virtuous  ideal,  but  copied  after  the  ever  changing,  never 
true  leader  of  some  dissolute  or  fastidious  circle,  it  may  be  of  Paris,  it 
may  be  of  Saratoga.  The  only  one  rule  that  seems  never  to  have  changed 
among  this  class  of  people,  until  it  is  embodied  in  their  sociiil  coufessioD 
of  faith  is,  ''  money  makes  the  man."  Mahogany  doors  are  closed  to  ihe 
gentleman  laborer,  that  are  flung  wide  open  to  the  millionaire,  though 
less  than  a  m  >n  he  may  be.  White  arms  are  outstrelched  lo  the  banker, 
that  are  folded  in  scorn  to  hia  approach  when  a  bankrupt.  Not  so  our 
fathers  were,  not  so  our  fathers'  wives.  Listen  to  the  truthful  voice  that 
^eaks  in  the  words  before  us  : 

"  Our  fathers,  captivated  by  the  beautiful  ide.il  of  a  spiritual  freedom, 
incompatible  with  the  old  forms  of  life,  followed,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
angel  of  their  vision  across  unknown  seas,  to  the  untrodden  wilderness  of 
a  new  world.  To  them  the  rudest  hut,  on  which  that  beatific  presence 
rested,  was  a  nobler  and  a  prouder  dwelling  than  the  palace  of  a  king. 

"  What  was  to  ihem  the  coarse  garb,  the  scanty  food,  the  rude  shelter 
for  which  they  had  exch.inged  a  life  of  luxury,  if  they  won  in  the  ex- 
change the  right  '  lo  call  no  nan  master  on  earth,'  and  to  give  the  in- 
telligent and  joyful  wdrship  of  free  souls  Iti  '  Him  ivho  was  their 
master  in  heaven?'  And  liave  we,  their  daughters,  nothing  akin  in  our 
natures  to  these  lol\y  spirits  ?  Shall  we  woo  l>acli  tu  the  fair  nomes  which 
they  bequeathed  us.  adeFpnti^m  sterner  than  that  from  which  ihey  fledt 
Shall  we  place  the  idols  of  earthly  pomp  and  power  on  the  pure  shrine? 
which  they  devoted  to  the  spirit  of  universal  freedom  T  Say  not  that 
tbeir's  was  the  feeling  and  the  work  of  men.  Women  delicately  reared 
— women  nurtured  in  the  peaceful  and  luxurious  homes  of  England,  ac- 
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eompHiiied  them  hither.  To  these  women  posterity  has  raited  no  mon- 
nment,  history  recorded  no  eloginm ;  yet  when  we  think  of  them  as  pnr- 
ning  within  their  forest  homes  their  i^ntle  household  tasks,  sometimes, 
it  may  be,  waking  the  silent  echoes  with  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer,  even 
whiie  in  every  whisper  of  the  winds  they  must  have  dreamed  of  the  In- 
dian's stealthy  step,  in  every  sudden  call  fancied  his  cry  of  death,  they 
seem  to  us  not  less  heroic  than  those  who,  buckling  on  their  armor,  went 
forth  to  do  battle  with  their  savage  foe;  nay,  were  not  their's  among 
those  circumstances,  in  which  '  to  be  still,  demands  ini measurably  high- 
er power  than  to  act' 

"  What  think  yon  was  American  life,  in  their  understanding  of  its  im- 
port t  Was  it  a  life  of  unsubstantial  forms — a  life  of  selfish,  individual 
aggrandizement  t  Rather,  was  it  not  a  life  of  earnest  purpose,  of  noble 
aim — a  life  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  assertion  of  great  principles,  with 
which  the  advancement  of  the  human  race  was  indissolubly  connected  T 
Snch  we  would  believe  it  was,  and  such  would  we  have  aura  to  be." 

And  so  will — musi  ours  be,  when  others  think  and  act  in  this  wise — 
triten  American  women  shall  become  as  characteristically  republican  as 
every  feature  of  our  political  life;  and  though  the  world's  rushing 
tide  may  drown  this  feeble  voice,  yet  surely  it  is  an  earnest  that  woroao, 
in  'the  home  of  the  Hesperides,'  must  have  features  and  beauties  of  her 
own,  and  a  calling  not  known  to  the  old  world. 


PALBEHOOD,  FOLLT,  WYE  AJW  TEDTH. 


A«  Fdsehood  and  Folly  were  taking  a  itroll. 

Sick  and  w«ary,  for  anoe.  of  the  city : 
Where  their  ears  met  all  aoQada  from  the  buttling  roll 

Of  State  wheels,  to  thia  Poverty's  ditty ; 
Thev  chaoc'd  e'en  to  meet  Love  and  Truth  on  the  waj. 

Who  ia  flilence  mused  on  thro'  the  gloaming, 
For  Love  thought  Tmth  dull,  and  aside  oft  did  say — 

"  This  old  preacher  baa  atayed  my  night's  roaming !" 

Young  Falaebood  politely  link'd  in  witii  ftood  Truth, 

kna  Love  gladly  walk'd  kinho  with  Folly ; 
And  while  the  irst  two  were  qnite  silent,  in  sooth 

The  two  last  were  quite  chHtty  and  jolly ! 
Not  a  damsel  went  by,  but  Love  wtnk'd  his  eye. 

And  wild  Folly  soon  lost  all  bis  shyneae; 
While  Falflehood  told  Truth  he  hnd  much  ralher  die 

Than  have  lost  thna  to  meet  with  his  highness. 

*'There,"  aays  Truth,  as  they  turn'd  upon  a  rough  path. 

Which  before  had  bean  hid  from  their  vision^ 
"  That's  the  Temple  of  Fame," — a  plaster  and  latb 

Dome,  outfointing  na  inan's  bright  Elysinn! 
He  ask'd — they  refused,  to  go  into  the  place. 

Swearing  bH  "  it  won't  ainnd  winter  weather.'' 
And  Love  linking  both,  the  three  laugh'd  in  bia  face. 

And  they  dash'd  down  life's  pathway  togather.  ^~.  • 
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FKEIffiaiCK  PERKT  aTANTON, 

Was  born  on  the  22(1  of  December,  1814,  in  Alexandria,  then  in  ths 
District  of  Columbia.  He  is  the  second  aon  of  the  late  Richard  Stantoa, 
B  respectable  mechanic  of  that  place,  who  was  personally  well  kaown 
to  the  writer  of  this  sketch.  The  character  of  the  father  was  stroDgl; 
marked  b;  strict  integrity  and  morality,  energy,  intelligence,  and  practi- 
cal ability.  The  deficiency  of  his  own  education  rendered  him  only  more 
anxious  to  secure  the  light  of  knowledge  for  his  children  ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly availed  himself  of  all  the  means  of  instruction  which  his  slender  for- 
tunes and  the  necessities  of  a  large  family  lefl  at  his  disposal.  In  this 
laudable  ambition,  he  was  more  than  seconded  by  the  exertions  of  his 
wife,  Harriet  Perry,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Perry,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, who  is  remembered  with  much  respect  by  the  oldest  iobabitaDts 
of  Alexaodria,  as  the  worthy  proprietor  of  an  establishment  for  the  mano- 
facture  of  soap  and  candles.  The  former  parent  lived  to  witness  the  re- 
sults of  his  paternal  care  and  excellent  example  iu  the  elevation  of  his 
■on  Frederick  to  a  distinguished  position  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  ; 
while  the  mother  still  survives,  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  her  intelligent  and 
pious  lessons,  in  beholding  her  first-born,  Richard  Henry  Stanton,  take 
his  place  by  the  side  of  his  younger  brother  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

The  earliest  instructions  received  by  our  subject,  after  those  of  his  ex- 
cellent mother,  were  in  the  ordiAary  schools  of  the  town.  Bat  bis  edn- 
eation  cannot  be  said  to  have  commenced,  until  he  was  placed  under  ths 
care  of  Benjnmin  Hallowell,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  for 
many  years  kept  an  academy  in  Mr.  Stanton's  native  town,  second  to 
none  in  the  Union,  as  was  attested  by  the  reputation  it  held  for  many 
years,  securing  for  it  ample  patronage  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  To 
the  principal  of  this  institution  Mr.  Stanton  gratefully  acknowledges  bin>- 
self  to  be  under  the  strongest  obligations  ;  for  to  his  kind  encouragement 
and  sympaihy  does  he  feel  himself  indebted  for  much  of  bis  success 
in  life.  In  this  institution  Mr.  Stanton  was  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  and  the  physical  sciences — bis  favorite  studies  being 
mathematics  and  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
try. His  attainments  in  these  sciences  were  highly  respectable,  while  bis 
progress  in  classical  literature  was  less  consideral>le.  This  circumstance 
IS  easily  explained  by  the  fact,  that  in  Mr.  Haliowell's  school  the  ordi- 
nary methods  were  reversed,  and  the  dead  languages,  though  not  omit- 
ted, were  made  subordinate  to  the  practical  branches  of  learning.  Mr. 
Stanton,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  some  months  instruction  in  an- 
other school,  where  the  languages  alone  were  taught. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  circumstances  of  the  elder  Mr.  Stanton  com- 
pelled him  to  take  Frederick  from  school  and  place  him  upon  the  scaffold, 
where  he  worked  industriously  for  several  months  at  brick-laying,  the  oc- 
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Gupatioo  of  bis  falh«r.  It  aeemed  now  to  be  his  desiinf  to  pursue  this 
manly  and  useful  labor  as  the  businesa  of  his  life  ;  but  a  singular  circum- 
stance, trifling  in  itself,  diverted  the  stresn)  from  its  apparently  settled 
course.  The  youthful  mason  was  not  content  with  the  humble  duty  of 
"  filling  in"  after  other  workmen.  Upon  one  occaeion  he  undertook  to 
put  in  an  arch,  and  he  did  so  to  his  own  entire  s&tisfaciion.  Bui  a  cousin, 
who  had  been  longer  in  the  employment  of  his  father,  deeming  the  work 
defective  pulled  out  the  arch,  and  re-coDStructed  it  himself.  Frederick, 
however,  assumed  the  equal  right  to  judge  of  the  work  substituted  fur  his 
own,  aud  without  hesitation  kicked  it  down  in  order  to  vindicate  his  skill 
by  replacing  it  agsin.  Just  at  this  period  of  the  contest  the  father  appear- 
ed and  put  an  end  to  it,  not  without  inflicting  some  blows  upon  his  as- 
piring son.  But  when  Mrs.  Stanton  learned  the  particulars  of  the  trans- 
action, she  was  indignant  at  this  mode  of  rewarding  the  rash  ambition 
which  had  stimulated  Frederick,  though  an  apprentice  of  but  half  a 
year's  experience,  to  undertake  the  work  of  s  finished  crsAsman.  She 
insisted  that  her  son  should  no  longer  be  subjected  to  such  treatment,  and 
resolved  that  he  should  at  once  abandon  the  scaffold  and  the  trowel.  For- 
tunately for  the  success  of  this  determination,  Frederick's  good  friend,  Hr. 
Hallowell,  offered  him  a  situation  as  an  assistant  in  his  school,  accompa- 
nying his  kind  offer  with  the  remark,  that  his  former  pupil  was  fitted  for 
something  more  serviceable  to  society  than  he  could  accomplish  by  the 
mere  labor  of  his  hands. 

Itfr.  Stanton  held  the  situation  of  assistant  in  Benjamin  Hatlowell's 
school  for  about  one  year,  receiving  a  small  pecuniary  compensation  br 
his  services,  but  deriving  a  much  more  valuable  return  in  the  experience 
and  knowledge  which  necessarily  rewarded  his  labors  as  a  teacher.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  be  was  again  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  his 
friend  Benjamin,  ilirough  whose  recommendation  he  obtained  a  good 
country  school  at  Occoquan,  Prince  TViiliam  county,  Virginia.  At  this 
retired  spot  he  remained  six  months,  laboring  diligently  for  his  own  im- 
provement, as  well  as  for  that  of  his  papits.  Leaving  this  situation  with 
the  hope  of  finding  a  belter,  be  soon  obtained  employment  as  assistant  in 
a  flourishing  academy  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  of  which  Mr.  Clark  was  prin- 
cipal, where  he  remained  about  nine  months. 

In  September,  1633,  in  the  I9ih  year  of  his  age,  he  was  invited  to  lake 
charge  of  an  academy  in  the  town  of  Elizabeth  City,  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  The  insiilulion  was  libernlly  patronized,  and  Mr.  Stanton's 
labors  in  this  position  gave  entire  salisfiiclion  to  the  community.  In  De- 
cember, 1834,  nt  twenty  years  of  age,  returning  to  Alexandria  for  that 
purpose,  be  married  Jane  Harriet,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Lan- 
phier,  a  citizen  of  Alexandria,  widely  known  and  respected  as  a  worthy 
local  Methodist  preacher.  He  immediately  proceeded  with  his  wife  to 
Elizabeth  City,  where  he  continued  to  apply  himself  faithfully  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  until  the  following  August.  It  was  chiefiy  during 
these  two  years  of  his  residence  in  North  Carolina,  that  Mr.  Stanton,  in 
addition  to  the  labor  of  conducting  a  large  school,  pursued  that  course  of 
arduous  study  which  was  necessary  (o  prepare  him  for  the  bar,  Hisleis- 
ure  hours  must  have  been  assiduously  occupied,  for  at  the  expiration  of 
his  second  year  in  Elizabeth  City,  when  he  was  scarcely  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  and  enter  the  legal  pri>- 
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feinoB  at  once — a  rnolation  which  contd  only  hare  been  made  under  a 
strong  confidence  in  the  reaults  of  his  labnrioua  readings. 

In  August,  1835,  abandoning  hia  school,  he  returned  to  Alexandria, 
applied  to  the  Circuit  Court  oftlie  United  States,  in  that  place,  and  wm 
admitted  to  the  bnr.  It  ia  worthy  or  nuie,  that  the  venerable  Chief-Judge 
of  that  Court,  Cranch,  on  signing  the  record  of  his  admission,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  take  with  him  to  the  West,  falling  into  a  friendly  con- 
versatiou  with  the  young  man,  and  leaming  his  intention  of  renv>va),  ap- 
plauded the  design  in  the  kindest  and  most  encouraging  terms,  and  play* 
fully  remarked,  that  he  expected  Mon  to  see  him  return  aa  a  member  of 
Oongreaa.  Who  can  tell  what  may  have  been  the  influence  of  this  urlti- 
niiy  and  these  few  kind  words  1  The  prediction  was  reified  in  ten  yean 
from  that  time. 

In  the  fall  of  181)5,  having  previously  resolved  to  settle  in  the  Western 
District  of  Tennessee,  he  divided  bis  slender  means  with  his  wife,  left 
her  with  their  friends  in  Alexandria,  and  set  out  for  hia  new  abode  in  the 
West.  Upon  arriving  at  Soroerville,  the  county  seat  of  the  flourishing 
County  of  Fayette,  his  sole  fortune  consisted  in  his  law  license,  and  bis 
only  Bcquaintance  in  the  State  was  one  friend,  whom  be  had  known  in 
North- Carolina.  The  record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  enabled  him  at  once  to  gain  admission  to  ihe  Bar  of  Tennes- 
see. And  although  he  had  had  no  eiperience  whatever  in  his  profession, 
never  having  even  so  much  as  witnessed  the  entire  conduct  of  a  suitio 
Court,  he  boldly  entered  the  arena  as  a  candidate  for  business, 
deavored  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  practical  knowledge  by  a 
atieolion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  and  the  management  of  causes 
by  others,  at  tbe  same  time  continuing  his  course  of  study  without  inter- 
mission.  He  never  failed  to  volunteer  his  services  in  criminal  cases, 
wherever  they  were  acceptable.  Thus  be  acquired  experience  and  con- 
fidence, and  was  soon  rewarded  with  a  practice  far  beyond  bis  expecta- 
tions. Within  six  months  from  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Somer- 
ville,  finding  himself  justified  by  his  prospects  of  business,  he  wrote  for  his 
wife,  who  promptly  joined  him.  They  remained  here  until  March,  1837, 
when, at  the  solicitation  of  the  leading  Democrats  ofthat  section  of  the  State 
he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Memphis,  to  take  charge  of  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Memphis  Gazette,  a  weekly  paper,  and  the  democratic 
organ  of  tbe  neighboring  country.  Mr.  Stanton  soon  found,  however,  that 
he  must  either  reaign  the  paper,  or  abandon  his  profession.  He  deter- 
mined upon  the  former  ;  and,  accordingly,  after  little  more  than  a  year  of 
.  editorial  labor,  in  vehich  he  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  his  party,  sustain- 
ing the  policy  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Administration  with  zeal  and  ability, 
be  again  devoted  himself  exclusively  lo  the  practice  of  law. 

He  continued  in  the  successful  and  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Memphis  until  the  summer  of  184:),  A  warm  canvass  bad 
been  commenced  between  the  Hon.  John  B.  A^he,  the  Whig,  and  Da*td 
Fentriss,  Esq.,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress,  in  the  Memphis 
District.  Intheraidstofthiscontest,  a  few  weeks  before  the  day  of  election, 
Mr.  Fentriss  was  compelled  by  his  failing  health  to  withdraw  from  the 
canvass.  In  this  condition  of  things  the  public  eye  was  turned  towards 
Mr.  Stanton,  who  was  induced  by  the  strong  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
take  the  field  against  Mr.  Ashe.  He  became  a  candidate  under  very  ui. 
favorable  circumstances.     The  District  itself,  which  had  just  been  cstab 
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lished  under  the  apportionment  of  1840,  had  previouslj  been  Whig  b;  a 
decided  majority.  Meaars.  Ashe  and  Fenlriss  had  canvassed  many  of  the 
counties,  and  already  had  their  appointments  for  speaking  in  the  others. 
In  this  almost  hopeless  condition  of  the  canvass,  Mr.  Stanton  abandoned 
his  private  interests  at  the  call  of  his  party,  and  immediately  took  the 
BtDDip,  filling  the  remaining  appointments  of  Mr.  Fentrisa,  and  meeting 
the  opposing  candidate  face  to  face  in  daily  debates  before  the  people,  un- 
til the  cloae  of  the  election.  Although  Mr.  Stanton  was  beaten  in  this  race, 
the  majority  was  quite  small,  and  the  result  was  creditable  to  his  energy 
and  ability,  as  well  as  a  favorable  omen  of  his  future  success. 

In  the  ever  memorable  campaign  of  the  following  year,  Mr.  Stanton  was 
placed  on  the  electoral  ticket  for  Polk  and  Dallas — it  is  said  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Polk  himself.  This  commission  again  withdrew  him  from 
his  professional  labors,  aa  it  was  indimensable,  according  to  the  castom 
io  Tennessee,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  animated  canvass 
which  ensned.  He  addressed  the  people  at  rariona.  places  in  every 
county  in  his  district,  always  in  company  with  some  one  or  other  of  the 
candidates  of  the  opposing  party.  On  more  than  one  occasion  during  this 
canvass,  he  found  himself  confronted  with  the  Hon.  John  Bell.  How  be 
bore  himself— how  be  suattined  his  cause,  under  the  ponderous  blows  of 
thai  veteraD  and  justly  distinguished  Whig  leader,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Democrats  and  the  favorable  results  of  the  election. 
Mr.  Clay's  majority  in  the  District  was  diminished  below  that  of  Mr. 
Ashe  io  the  summer  preceding.  Mr.  Stanton's  success  before  the  people 
waa  such  aa  tn  induce  Mr.  Folk  himself  to  ralicit  his  presence  and  labors 
in  Middle  Tennessee,  where  the  condition  of  things  seemed  to  call  for 
increased  energy  and  additional  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Democracy. 
But  the  condition  of  his  family  at  that  time  compelled  him  to  confine  his 
labors  to  the  section  of  the  State  originally  designated  aa  his  field  by  the 
convention  which  appointed  him. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Presidential  contest,  Mr.  Stanton  again  re- 
turned to  his  profession,  and  in  the  winter  of  1845,  wae  deputed  by  the 
city  authorities  of  Memphis  to  prepsre  the  title  of  the  property  conveyed 
by  them  to  the  United  States,  as  the  site  of  the  Navy  Yard  about  to  be 
there  established.  Great  difficulty  had  arisen  and  much  intricacy  existed, 
owing  to  the  confiicting  interests,  dedications  and  pending  suits,  and  the 
Attorney'Genera]  had  previously  refused  to  accept  the  title  offered.  Mr. 
Stanton's  energy,  however,  overcatne  all  obstacles  j — and  visiting  Wash- 
ington at  the  close  of  Mr,  Tyler's  administraiion,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  Mr.  Polk's,  he  had  the  saiiafaction  of  adjusting  the  whole  diffi- 
culty, and  clearing  the  way  for  this  important  public  work. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  opening  of  the  Congressional  canraaa  of  1845, 
th«  Hiin.  Jno.  B.  Ashe  was  in  the  field  for  re-election.  But  very  soon 
after  Mr.  Stanton's  announcement  as  the  opposing  candidate,  the  former 
withdrew  from  the  canvass,  and  Fhineas  T.  Scruggs,  Esq.  was  nominat- 
ed in  bis  stead  by  a  convention  of  the  Whigs  of  the  district.  According 
to  the  invariable  custom  of  that  county,  Messrs,  Stanton  and  Scruggs 
canvassed  the  district  together,  addressing  assemblages  of  the  people  al- 
most every  day,  for  some  eight  or  ten  weeks  before  the  election.  The 
controversy  was  highly  animated  from  the  beginning,  and  upon  some  fey 
occasions,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  it  became  bitter  and  angry, 
threatening  personal  collision     Both  candidates,  however,  soon  found  iir 
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a  confine  themseivea  to  the  legitiniate  subjects  of  debate.  Mi. 
Scrug^  exhibited  eminent  ability  upoa  the  stamp,  and  suatained  his 
cause  with  the  eloquence  of  an  experienced  and  powerful  speaker,  calling 
fertli  the  highest  energies  of  his  younger  and  less  experienced  competilor. 
Although  no  personal  conflict  arose  between  the  candidates  ibemselves, 
the  friends  of  the  parties  were  not  so  successful  in  aroiding  the  excite- 
ment consequent  upon  sHch  a  struggle.  A  few  days  before  the  daj  <rf' 
election,  when  Messrs.  Stanton  and  Scruggs  had  met  at  Germantown, 
in  Shelby  County,  at  one  of  their  regular  appointments.  Dr.  James  R. 
Christian,  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Scruggs,  inviled  Mr.  Stanton  apart  from 
the  crowd,  drew  him  into  an  angry  quarrel  upon  some  contested  point 
involved  in  the  canvass,  and,  during  the  conversation,  auddeoly  drew  > 
pistol,  placed  it  at  the  temple  of  his  adversary,  and  fired.  Mr.  Stantoa 
was  unarmed.  He  had  barely  time  to  move  his  head,  so  that  the  ball  en- 
tered his  left  cheek,  passed  under  the  jaw-hone  and  into  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  where  it  still  remains.  For  some  forty-eight  hours,  during 
which  Mr.  Stanton  suffered  much  from  the  swellingof  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  being  unable  to  swallow  or  to  expectorate  the  blood  that  accuma- 
lated  in  his  throat,  his  recovery  was  deemed  very  uncertain.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Scruggs  very  imprudently  continued  to  address  the  peo- 
ple at  the  appointed  places  until  the  day  of  election — with  an  effect, 
which  the  large  majority  of  more  than  six  hundred  given  to  Mr.  Stantixi, 
sufficiently  indicates.  No  judicial  investigation  of  this  difficulty  ever 
took  place,  except  before  the  magistratee,  who  took  bonds  for  Dr.  Chris- 
tian's appearance  at  the  next  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  to  answer  ifae 
charge  of  an  attempt  to  kill.  Before  the  sitting  of  the  coutt,  however. 
Dr.  Christian  removed  from  the  State,  and  fiiirfeited  his  recognizances. 
These  facts  are  related  by  the  writer  only  in  order  that  the  true  history 
of  this  affair,  causing  so  much  excitement  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
and  being  a  prominent  incident  in  Mr.  Stanton's  history,  may  be  placed 
on  record. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  at  his  post  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1945,  and  upon  the  organization  of 
the  body  was  made  a  member  of  the  Naval  Committee.  On  the  Mth  of 
January  following,  he  delivered  his  first  Congressional  speech  in  support  of 
the  resolution  giving  to  Great  Britan  the  twelve  months' notice  for  the 
termination  of  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  In  this  cap- 
ital effort,  he  took  the  ground  that  the  proposed  "  notice"  would  afford  to 
England  no  just  cause  of  war — that  hostilities  declared  on  that  acconnt 
would  be,  on  her  part,  a  war  of  aggression  wholly  unjustifiable — and  that 
without  the  notice,  the  increasing  emigration  from  (he  United  States  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  would  soon  press  upon  the  British  establishments 
in  Oregon,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  dangerous  conflict,  which  might  be 
prevented  by  giving  the  notice  and  bringing  the  whole  controversy  to  an 
immediate  adjustment. 

On  the  9th  of  March  following,  Mr.  Stanton  made  sn  able  speech  in 
favor  of  the  bill  making  spproprintions  for  the  imptoferaent  of  certain 
rivers  and  hariors — in  other  wirds,  the  internal  improvement  bill  of  the 
session.  Differing  from  Mr.  S.  in  his  views  of  the  authority  of  Congress 
in  this  connexion,  the  writer  neverthelesa  feels  and  acknowledges  the  co- 
gency and  perspicuity  of  ijie  arguments  of  this  ^peech  in  support  of  the 
power  of  the  General  Government  to  prosecute  such  works — arguments, 
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which,  to  say  the  lesBl,  shook  the  faith  of  more  than  one  of  the  opponents 
of  the  bill. 

Again,  on  the22d  of  April,  1846,  Mr.  Stanton  addressed  the  Honse 
on  the  bill  to  establish  ite  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  favored  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  aigiog  the  fact  thai  our  Guvernmrnt  had  accepted  the 
bequest  of  Mr.  Smithson,  as  imposing  as  obligation  to  npply  it  according 
to  its  terms,  from  which  we  could  not  honorably  escape.  "  The  faith  of 
the  Government  is  pledged,"  said  Mr.  Stanton, — "  it  is  doubly  pledged 
— first,  by  receiving  the  money  and  retaining  it  eight  years  with  an  ex- 
press agreement  to  apply  il  faithfully — and  secondly,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  sacred  objects  to  which  the  trust  is  directed,  so  binding  and  ob- 
ligatory in  their  high  demand  upon  the  honor  of  the  nation,  that  it  would 
be  sacrilege  and  barbarism  to  repudiate  the  claim." 

At  the  following  session  of  Congress,  on  the  S3d  of  December  of  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Stanton  spoke  on  the  usual  resolutions  referring  the  an- 
nual message  of  the  President  to  the  standing  committees,  the  Mexican 
war  being  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  He  denied  that  the  order  of  the 
President,  directing  the  army  to  take  position  on  ihe  led  hank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  was  the  cause  or  the  war,  and  endeavored  to  show  that  it  was  in- 
evitable from  the  previous  determination  of  Mexico.  '  He  argued  that  the 
Executive  did  not  issue  the  order  in  question,  until  all  pacific  efforts  had 
been  tried  in  vain,  and  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  measure  was  not 
only  legal  and  constitutional,  hut  wise  and  [.atriotic.  In  this  Congress 
Mr.  Stanton  ardently  supported  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  the  Independent 
Treasury,  as  well  as  the  Oregon  and  Mexican  policy  of  Mr.  Polk's  ad- 
ministration. 

After  the  close  of  the  29fh  Congress,  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  The  Whigs  found  some  difliculiy  in  selecting  a  champion 
to  enter  the  field  against  him ;  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  usual  pe- 
riod for  the  canvass,  that  a  competitor  appeared  in  ihe  person  of  Jno. 
W.  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Tipton  County,  a  gentleman  of  character  and  fine 
talents,  who  had  had  much  experience  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 
Circumstances,  however,  prevented  Mr.  Harris  from  actively  entering  the 
canvass.  A  general  apathy  prevailed,  especially  in  the  Democratic  party, 
who  were  confident  of  an  easy  victory.  Few  speeches  were  made  by 
either  party,  and  the  result  was,  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  returned  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  twenty-five  votes. 

Taking  his  seat  in  the  30th 'Congress,  Mr.  Stanton  again  applied  him- 
self with  unremitted  energy  to  the  dtschsrge  of  his  public  duties,  exhib- 
iting the  same  activity  which  had  marked  the  commencement  of  his  Con- 
gressional career.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1848,  he  addressed  the 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  in  an  elabo- 
rate and  powerful  speech  upon  the  Internal  Improvement  question,  com- 
bating the  views  of  the  Mesfiage,  and  urging  upon  the  Democrats  of  the 
House  what  he  held  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Jackson,  Buchanan,  Walker, 
Marcy,  Benton,  Cass,  and  Calhoun. 

On  the  14ih  of  March,  of  the  same  year,  he  spoke  on  the  Message  of 
Ihe  President  transmitting  documents  in  relation  to  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna  and  Paredes  to  Mexico,  and  refusing  to  furnish  the  iusiructions 
given  toMr.  Slidell,  as  requested  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  4th 
of  January,  1848.  In  this  effort  Mr.  Stanton  reviewed  critically  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Administration  in  reference  to  Mexico,  defending  Ut  , 
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with  great  farce  and  ingenak;  upon  sll  ihe  pointi  in  which  h  wts  anailed 
by  the  opposition. 

On  the  16th  of  June  following,  the  House  being  in  cammittec  i^  the 
whole  on  the  aanual  fortificaiion  bill,  Mr.  Stflnton  nddressed  the  commiliec 
in  reply  to  a  pre rious  speech  of  Mr.  Atkiason, of  Virginia,  who  had  wh» 
It  disputed  the  canst iiut ion ality  of  apprupriationa  for  scientific  parpnces. 
Certainly  no  other  subject  was  better  suited  to  his  tastea  and  habib  tf 
reflection  ;  Tor,  unlike  most  practitioners  at  the  Ainetican  bar,  Mr.'  Stan- 
ton had  carefully  continued  the  course  of  scientific  reading,  for  which  tbe 
kind  cure  of  his  early  patron,  Benjamin  Halloweli,  had  laid  ao  capiul  a 
foundation.  The  particular  point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Atkinaoa  aiul 
himself  on  this  occasion,  was  a  trifling  appropriation  to  pay  the  salary  of 
Professor  Espy,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Nary  Department  la 
compare  and  classify  the  results  of  observations  in  meteorology.  Noteon- 
fininT  himself,  however,  to  this  single  question,  he  made  this  speech  as 
eloquent  defence  of  the  policy  of  incideuially  fostering  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  calculated  to  develop  the  resources  of  our  wonderful  country,  or 
in  any  manner  to  increase  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  enlightenment 
of  the  people.  The  necessary  limits  of  this  sketch  prevent  the  writer 
from  further  noticing  this  interesting  speech.  It  is  seldom  that  such  buI^ 
jecis  enter  the  Hajls  of  Congress,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  little 
eSbrt  is  surpassed  by  any  similar  one  marking  the  history  of  the  Houm 
of  Representatives. 

During  the  same  session  on  the  S7thof  July,  the  mesrage  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  c^ed  by  Heztco 
being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Slanton  addressed  the  House  in  defence 
of  the  position  and  policy  of  the  Democracy  upon  the  war  question,  and 
Buccessfully  repelled  the  attacks  made  in  previous  speeches  by  Hessr^ 
Vinton,  Schenck,  Ashmond  and  Duer,  emphatically  the  Whig  leaders  ia 
the  30th  Congress. 

Mr.  Stanton's  rare  sclentifie  attainments  osturalty  attracted  to  bis 
charge  all  those  subjects  before  the  Naval  Committee,  which  required 
for  their  proper  elucidation  a  degree  of  mathematical  and  philosophical 
knowledge  not  always  possessed  by  such  of  our  countrymen  as  are  accos- 
tomed  ip  take  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  It  therefore  became 
his  duly  to  report  upon  a  proposition  of  the  celebrated  mathematiciaa 
and  astronomer,  C.  L.  Gesling,  of  Marburg,  (Electorate  of  Hease.)  pro- 
posing astronomical  observations  on  this  continent,  for  the  more  accnrate 
determination  of  dimensions  of  the  solar  system — a  problem  replete  with 
interest  to  the  scientific  world,  and  of  prncticel  importance  in  many 
points  of  view.  The  correspondence  was  communicnted  to  the  comtnil- 
tee  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  on  the  13tb  of  April,  1848,  Mr. 
Stanton  submitted  an  interesting  report  in  favor  of  an  expedition  to  Chili. 
with  proper  instruments  for  making  the  requisite  obeervaiions.  By  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Stanton  the  project  was  carried,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  many  members  of  the  Hnuse  and  Senate,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  set  their  faces  against  all  such  appropriations  of  public  money. 
The  expedition  is  now  abroad  under  charge  of  Lieut.  J.  M,  Gellias,  of 
the  Navy,  and  promises  to  return  laden  with  information  useful  aad  im- 
portant to  mankind. 

In  advocating  such  measures  as  this,  Mr.  Stanton  differs  from  the  vien 
of  many  of  the  ablest  men  of  bis  party.     The  writer  is  not  called  tipoa 
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here  to  give  his  own  opiaioBs,  or  to  criticise  those  of  tlie  geatteman  vho«e 
histor;  be  ia  briefly  recuunliog.  It  mey  be  proper  to  say,  however,  that 
Mr.  Stanton,  in  such  cases,  and  iri  bis  recent  successful  advocacy  of  the 
resolution  in  aid  of  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  acts  upon  the  sincere 
coDviriion  that,  in  time  of  peace,  our  Navy  cannot  be  better  employed, 
than  in  the  prosecution  of  such  beneRcent  or  scieuliGc  objecta.  It  is 
doubtful,  in  bis  judgment,  whether,  at  the  present  time,  any  portion  of 
the  Navy  ih  more  usefully  or  legitimately  employed,  than  that  portion  of 
it  engaged  at  the  Observatory  aud  in  the  preparation  of  the  Nautical 
Almnnac.  To  both  these  establish  meats,  if  the  latter  may  be  called  such, 
Mr.  Stanton  has  uaiformly  given  ardent  support. 

During  the  interval  between  the  tirst  and  second  aessions  of  the  30th 
Congress,  Mr.  Stanton  returned  home  and  engaged  actively  in  the  Preai- 
deuiial  campaign,  in  support  of  Cass  and  Butler.  He  made  a  tour 
through  Middle  and  West  Tennessee,  speaking  in  many  of  the  counties 
with  good  effect  upon  the  popular  mind. 

Mr.  Stanton's  career  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  was  particularly 
marked  by  his  report:  made  as  a  member  of  the  select  committee,  to  whom 
had  been  referred  the  President's  message  in  aoswer  (o  the  resolution  of 
the  House,  inquiring  "  under  what  law  or  provision  of  the  constitation, 
or  by  what  other  authority,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  aano 
tion  and  approval  of  the  President,  established  a  tariff  of  duties  in  the 
porta  of  the  Mexican  Republic  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  by  what 
legal,  constitution a1.  or  other  aulboriiy,  the  revenue  thus  derived  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  the  army  in  Mexico."  This  committee,  the 
House  being  Whig,  contained  an  anti-Democratic  majority,  and,  throagh 
Mr.  Toombs,  made  an  elaborate  report,  condemning  the  "  order  in  coun- 
cil," as  that  policy  was  termed  in  the  party  debates  of  the  day.  Messrs. 
McClernand  and  Venahle  made  a  minority  report,  justifying  the  contri- 
butions levied  by  the  Executive  as  proper  under  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Stanton  for  himself,  presented  a  third  report,  agreeing  in  the  conclusions 
of  his  political  friends,  but  basing  them  upon  grounds  somewhat  differ- 
ent. In  this  very  able  paper,  he  stated  the  respective  hearings  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  our  own  constitution  nnd  laws  upon  the  question  involved, 
and  vindicated  with  clear  and  forcible  logic,  not  only  the  legality,  but  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  measure,  which  he  characterizes  as  "  a 
masterly  stroke  of  genius,  tending  more  powerfully  than  any  thing  else  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  favorable  termination."  This  report  upon  this  warm- 
ly contested  question,  furnished  to  the  press  and  the  local  orators  of  oui 
political  organization  much  of  the  argumetit  by  which  this  assault  upon 
the  adminiairation  was  succeHsfully  resisted.  It  is  due  to  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  further  to  remark,  that,  within  the  past  month,  in  deciding  a 
case  from  the  District  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  have  unanimously  sustained  the  legal  positions  upon  which, 
in  that  paper,  he  so  efficiently  defeaded  the  policy  of  the  late  President — 
a  decision  which  completely  sets  at  rest  a  question  upon  which  the  Whig 
party  vainly  expected  to  gain  important  advantages  over  the  Democracy. 

In  the  Congressional  canvass  of  the  Inst  year,  Mr.  Stanton  had  a  fair 
race  with  his  former  competitor,  John  W.  Harris.  Esq.  The  two  candi- 
dates followed  the  usual  custom  of  that  country,  addressing  the  people  at 
many  places  in  each  county.  The  principal  subjects  of  difference  were 
the  rights  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  measure  of  resistance  to  be 
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(^posed  to  Northern  aggression.  Hr.  Stantoa  took  extreme  Sootbeni 
ground,  and  maintiiined  hia  position  in  daily  diacaBsionB  with  his  adrersa- 
rj  for  a  period  of  sixty  days.  He  was  elected  by  nearly  five  fanndred  ma- 
jority. 

The  present  Coagress  has  afforded  Mr.  Stanton  a  field  for  the  dispUy 
of  hia  usual  energy  and  decision.  When  during  tbeearly  troablesof  the 
session,  the  compromise  committee  of  the  two  parties  had  failed  tn  agree 
upon  &ny  thing  acceptable  to  the  Democrats — when,  in  fact,  the  Demo- 
cratic caiicDs  had  repudiated  the  prc^osed  resolntion  to  adopt  the  plurali- 
ty rule,  Hr.  Stanton  pruposed  that  resolution  in  the  House.  It  wu 
passed,  and  under  its  operation  Mr.  Cobb  was  elected  speaker. 

In  the  arraugement  of  eommitteeii,  Mr.  Stanton  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  important  one  on  Naval  ASairs,  he  having  been  a  member  of 
that  committee  during  the  four  preceding  sessions.  The  onerous  and  respon- 
sible duties  of  this  position  were  never  discharged  more  satisfactorily  to 
the  House  and  the  service,  (so  hard  to  satisfy,)  than  they  have  been  by 
Mr.  Stanton. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  present  Congress,  Mr.  Stanton  has  varied  the 
absorbing  labors  of  an  active  business  member  with  but  one  set  speech, 
made  on  the  13th  of  Febraary  last,  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  state.  He  criticised  with  much  severity  the  circumslao- 
ces  under  which  the  constitution  of  Cnlifornia  was  adopted,  and  opposed 
her  admission  into  the  Union  by  con  aider  ati  on  b  characterized  by  strong 
thought,  ingenious  reiiaouing,  aud  bold  positions.  The  writer  regreti 
that  the  length  to  which  this  sketch  has  already  been  drawn,  compels  him 
to  refrain  from  making  quotations  from  ant  part  of  this  speech. 

In  person,  Mr.  Stanton  is  of  middle  size.  The  form  and  expression  of 
hia  features  may  be  realized  by  a  glance  at  the  plate  acccxnpaDying  ibia 
number  of  the  Review.  Hia  hair,  which  slightly  curia,  is  aubnrn,  and 
his  eye&  a  light  hazel.  When  animated,  hia  countenance  usually  wears) 
pleasant  smile.  He  speaks  with  remarkable  ease,  and  with  a  grace  sec- 
ond to  that  of  very  few  American  orators,  and  at  the  same  time  with  aa 
urgent  cogency,  betokening  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  views  be 
may  be  enforcing. 

Mr.  S.  ia  emphatically  a  rising  statesman,  having  obtained  a  posilioD 
in  the  national  councils  second  to  that  of  hardly  any  member  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives.  His  unceasing  efforts  to  deserve  the  confi- 
"dence  and  regard  of  his  constituents,  operating  upon  their  custom  of 
clinging  lo  the  faithful  and  competent  representative  while  his  political 
friends  have  ihe  power  of  electing  the  candidate  whose  sympathies  are  id  | 
unison  with  their  own,  renders  it  certain  that  if  spared  to  his  country,  be 
is  destined  ere  long  to  occupy  even  a  more  enviable  place  than  at  present 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country,  without  distintion  of  party  or  of  section.   ' 
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PINAHCIAl  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

TsEaE  probably  nerer  wa>a  tinw  when  capital  aecnmaUled m  rapidly,  as  it 
DOW  the  CRse  in  the  A-tlantic  cities.  The  amount  of  busiaesa  done  this  spring, 
of  which  the  Bctire  aeasoo  is  now  at  an  end,  has  been  quite  large,  yet,  Dot- 
withstanding,  money  has,  io  all  the  Atlnntic  cicisH.  cootiDued  to  increase  ia 
abundaace,  and  the  number  of  private  lendsrs  is  tmusnally  {[reat,  while  the 
banks  are  disposed  to  Tend  at  decreasing  rates  of  discount,  at  least  the  full  amount 
of  their  receipts.  From  all  qaartera  tbe  exchnuges  are  in  favor  of  New-York, 
to  a  degree  diat  produces  a  conitant  ioflux  of  the  pracioDS  metals,  as  well  from 
tbe  South  and  West,  aa  from  Europe  aod  Califoroia.  The  imports  and  datiea 
into  the  port  of  New-Yoric,  for  the  flrat  four  months  of  IBdO,  aa  compared  U 
the  aggregate  with  former  years,  have  been  as  follows  : — 

IMPOKTS    POET    OF    HEW-TOEK. 
Bpatia.  Fi«.  DiUable.  TMiL  DiiIk 

Jannary 433.883 43T.a<)0 10,443.531 11,314,703 3,010,997 

February,...  58 1,363 663,303 6,367.804 8,111,459 3,038,684 

Marob 907,634 1.304,183 7.583,168 9,859,934 3,04S,9U 

April, 1,095,478 1,674,330 8,723,401 11,495,309 3,343,143 

Total, 3,013,358.. ...4.133,895 33,634,904 40,831.355 9,337,390 

"..1849,.. 848.663 3,594,298 39,BSB,1'.24 31,370,085 7,533,759 

This  gives  a  veiy  considerable  increase  of  business,  more  particularly  for  die 
month  of  April,  in  which  arrived  considerable  quantities  of  goods,  the  resalta  of 
"second  orders,"  given  nnder  the  impreision  that  the  early  orders  which  ar- 
rived in  January  would  not  snfBce  for  the  aDticipated  large  business.  The 
tnde  from  the  North  and  West,  however,  did  not  turn  out  so  well  as  that  from 
die  South  had,  attd  declining  pricas  were  the  resnlt,  with  an  eitraordiuaiT 
amouot  of  goods  sent  to  warehouse.  The  exports  of  farm  produce  were  limited, 
hut  tbe  high  price  of  cotton,  and  tbe  demand  for  American  stocks  abroad,  served 
to  supply  sufficient  exchange,  to  meet  not  only  tbe  large  imports,  but  the  re- 
mittaoce  of  S-2,000,000  of  the  Mexican  indemnity  to  the  bonis  of  Rothschild,  in 
addition.  Hence,  against  83,Q18,356  of  specie  imported,  $997,136  were  ex- 
ported, leaving  a  net  import  of  over  {9,000,000.  The  export  wsa  mostly 
silver,  to  supply  the  continental  demand.  This  silver  export  demand 
was,  however,  more  than  met  by  supplies  from  tbe  West  and  from  New-Or- 
leans, from  which  points  the  rates  of  exchange  coutinne  in  finvor  of  New-YorHi. 
Tho  amount  of  specie  in  tha  New-Orleans  baaki,  March  30,  was  96,350.393, 
and  was  reduced  to  87,903,303  April  27.  The  quantity  of  gold  arriving  at 
the  mints  from  Califoroia,  down  to  the  middle  of  May,  reached  SlC, 000.000. 
Under  all  these  circumitaocesof  receipts  from  those  sources,  the  specie  in  New- 
York  city  rose  as  follows  ; — 

SPECIE   III   KKW-TORK. 
IG4ff.  1B50. 

Ii  Buk;         Ii  Trauirj'^       TotiL               !■  Buk.         In  TrtwDrr.  TsuL 

Jao'y,... 4,673,000.... 2.400.000.. 7,093.000... .6,781.000. ...3.550,000... .10,331,000 
Mar.  a6..4.270,000....2,t59,On0..e,4aB,000.,.,7,109 ,000.... 4,565,000....  11,474,000 
May  19,-8,338,000 3,139,000.10,477,000 8,828,000 4,793,890 13,636.890 

The  specie  now  in  bank  is  almost  exclusively  American  gold,  snd  it  cannot 
be  exported  under  an  exchanee  of  11 1|  per  cent.  Silver  dollars,  on  tbe  other 
band,  are  1^  premium,  nod  the  price  in  London,  at  tbe  latest  dates,  being 
£6)  per  oe.,  gives  au  exchange  of  109.96  per  cent.,  consequently,  110  for  ster- 
ling, what  is  asked  by  the  beat  houses,  dollars  may  be  exported.  Bills  Rre, 
however,  oquat  to  the  supply,  and  the  Liverpool  dates,  down  to  the  close  of  Majr. 
give  advices  of  a  further  advance  in  cottrn  nnd  breadstufTs,  cnlculated  to  improve 
the  export  value  of  cotton  and  produce,  and  increase  the  supply  of  bills.  It  is 
also  the  case,  that  the  demand  for  and  prices  of  American  8ti>ckB  in  London,  are 
constantly  on  the  rise,  and  these  afford  a  considerable  supply  of  exchange,     Tbv 
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prices  of  aome  of  the  leadiog  Btoek*  in  London,  Ma;  13,  M  compared  Wilh  the 
■■me  time  lut  jear,  wern  u  follows : 

UNITEn    STATES    STOCSI    IK    LOKDOK,    MAT    12. 
D.HtundyiSM.     New-TorkS'i.       r>Di»jlniiU  ^i.       OUaffi.  Mte-ri.      Kaa-fri 

1819. ..lOB    a  109 94  3  95 7Sa30 95  a99....  100a  101. .91  a  9S 

185O...II0jalll 98  a  99 e3a84 101  a  102 106  a  107. .96  a  97 

Theie  prices  hnreriseD  more  thBotheaccnmnlatioaofrntarest,  under  aoppliM 
from  this  aide,  iudicBted  in  the  following  table  of  transfers  at  WashinglMi,  od 
breiga  account : — 
DniTiA  STATES  STOCK  TKAHSPEaaEV  AT  WAsBiRaTotf,  OH  roaziaii  accodxt, 

raoM  JAIfDART  1   TO  KAT  2,   I3S0. 
JuurrllD  LsuofieCL  IMS.  1HT.  lS4a  Tm*L 

March  29, |G9,9I2 $33,000....$! ,396  900. ..1^93^50. -91 ,790,01  J 

Aprils, 3,500 — 59,200 4P,000 102,700 

"  12 40.000 SCO 128,950 90,000 259350 

"  19 17,300 .3.000 275,400 39,000 334.900 

■'  26 1SS,500 3,000 440.500 58,900 630,900 

Maya 10,300 .9,300 148.450 38,200 206.350 

Hay  10 3,900 9.500 75,350 39,500 121,350 

"  IT, 6,000. 4,000 191.450 15,000 316.950 

ToUl $273,612 $49,800 $2.5S4,TO0..  .$491,850. .$3,445.56° 

This  embraces  oa\y  the  inscription.  The  amonnt  of  coupons  or  stoeka  trans- 
feraUe  by  dealers,  is  knowD  to  be  larger,  as  these  are  more  desirable  and  beara 
belter  price.  There  fa  as  been,  also,  an  increasinf;  quantity  of  state  and  corporation 
Stocks  sent  abroad.  TKtwhaU  amouTil  tetit forward, vrill probably  tiot  beihortof 
(10,000,000.  The  capital  that  thna  flows  into  the  country  will  probablj  iMi*er 
again  leave  it.  bat  will  he  tblbwed  by  ita  owoera,  sooner  or  later,  as  permaDenl 
residents.  -  The  amount  of  capital  comiDg,  also,  in  the  hands  of  immigrants,  is, 
bj  varionB  accoonls,  represented  as  UDprecedeDledly  large.  Tfae  operation  of 
the  remoTal  of  the  English  corn  laws,  in  a  year  succeeding  very  high  prices  sB 
over  Europe,  is  producing  very  siDgulsr  efTecta.  Thus,  the  high  prices  of  grain 
in  the  previons  year,  stimulated  extraordinary  prodnction,  which  vras  faiored  by 
good  eesaons;  and  the  abundant  and  cfaesp  food  pouring  into  England,  has  in- 
duced distress  smong  those  agriculturists  who  had  grown  up  on  the  fkllscioas 
bans  of  protection.  All  these  tenant  farmets  who  have  roeana,  now  feel  that 
the  lands  of  Western  America,  at  QomioHl  prices,  and  without  rents,  are  the 
true  localities  for  supplying  England  with  food,  now  that  iotercootse  ia  tree, 
prompt,  and  cheap.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  BTsilabJe  agricultaral  capital 
of  England  may,  therefore,  he  transferred  to  the  West.  !t  is  also  the  case, 
thai  fesr  (rf  political  rsToUion  is  driving  capital  from  Europe  to  America,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  unsettled  conTtctions,  us  to  how  far  the  change  going  on  in  prices, 
under  the  influence  of  cheap  and  free  food,  may  ha*e  approached  bottom  ;  sn 
impression  that  prices  and  valoes  are  falling,  always  kilb  enterprize,  end  helps 
to  aid  the  realization.  We  therefore  see  money  becomiog  a  drug,  at  li  per 
cent,  in  London,  without  nay  material  demand  for  it. 

The  circnmatancas  which  hare  induced  abundant  money  abroad,  hare  also 
Operated  to  pi'oduce  the  sumo  result  here,  aided  by  the  California  moremeot- 
Tbo  two  great  reservoirs  for  money — New- York  and  New-Orleans — compare 
as  follows : — 

BFXCIB    AT    NEW-OKLEAKS   AND   Il£W-rOBK. 

DEHOIbR  30.       HuchM.            April  30.       DKinber  30.        March  30.  Mij  IS. 

In  Bank, ..$7 ,327, 402. .$8.622,737. .$7 .903,306. .(7, 069, 023.. $6,861,501. .18,898, 000 
In  Treainiy,.., 68,439 78,995 98,022. ... 2.100,276..  .a.S.W  323.  ..4.798,890 
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Thi*  giiea  an  increMe  or  85,000,000  m  four  months,  at  the  service  of  com- 
merce, Bod  in  precisely  tlioie  monthi  when  it  is  most  wanted.  The  BmonDt  ot 
specie  io  New- York,  with  the  cDurae  of  excban^s,  enables  the  banks  here  to 
maintaia  a  very  high  line  of  discouots.  Those  leading  features  of  the  city  baobi 
■re  u  firiJows  :  • 


Inereoie 111,953,656 $2,337,786 Sl,Q65,aS9 19,139,383 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  eipaoaion,  sod  the  line  of  discoonta  in  this  city  is 
far  higher  than  ever  before.  Gxchaofjea  are,  however,  yet  in  our  favor;  aod  we 
have  OQ  baod,  in  all  the  ports,  600,000  bales  of  cotton,  of  which  400,000  balei 
will  be  exported  at  $20,000,000,  againat  b.  similar  qoantity  last  year,  worth 
(12,000.000.  How  little  like  that  uoirersal  ruin  and  goveroment  discredit,  on 
the  occurrence  of  which,  within  eighteeo  mouths  from  Jaoaary,  1846,  our  pre* 
sent  Minister  to  England  staked  his  reputatioD,  is  our  past,  present  and  proa- 
peclive  prosperity  !  The  line  of  discounta  has  been  maint.oined  very  high  by 
the  banks  for  the  last  six  months,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  case,  that  their  daily 
receipts  are  now  veiy  large,  from  the  maturity  and  payment  of  these  diacouDti. 
Id  this  position  they  find  diDicalty  io  procuriog  sufficient  bosinass  paper,  of  the 
right  descriptioD.  to  take  up  their  receipts,  and  money,  therefore,  becomes  more 
easily  obtained.  It  is  had  freely  at  4  per  cent,  on  government  Uocks,  and  6  a 
S  on  other  stocks  :  good  paper  is  doDO  at  6  a  B  per  cent. ;  and  that  of  a  leia 
choice  quality,  which  is  far  more  ebundaot  than  the  last,  eoes  more  freely. 

CarCaiuly,  amooe  the  most  gralifyiog  triumphs  of  principle  over  false  theory, 
is  to  be  enumerfltedtheproaperou*  condition  of  the  finances  of  both  England  and 
the  United  States,  resalting  from  diminished  taxes,  as  contrasted  with  the  em- 
barrassmenta  that  attended  the  protective  dnties.  The  revenue  sod  expendi- 
ture of  Great  Britain  aod  the  United  States,  for  the  year  coding  with  March, 
have  been  comparatively  as  follows  : — 


Deficit, $11,784,979 ♦289,377 

Surplus, (1.165,109 $3,538,501 

For  the  first  time  io  very  maoy  years,  the  ordinnry  reveoue  of  both  couotries 
exceeds  the  ordinary  enpenditura.  and  in  both  cases  through  the  operation  of 
the  same priciple,  viz.:  the  developmentofgeneralindiutrial prosperity,  throngh  the 
removal  of  restriclioos  upon  commerce.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  this 
is  the  more  gratifyiog,  that  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  hut  six 
months  since,  asserted  the  necessity  of  a  loan  of  316.000,000,  to  supply  present 
deficits,  and  of  raising  the  tariff.     That  brilliaot  financial  luminary  remarked  : — 

"  To  provide  for  the  pnyment  outof  the  revenue  of  the  installment  which  will 
be  due  to  Mexico  in  the  fiscal  ^eer  ending  30th  June,  1652.  tu  secure  the  rait- 
ing of  a  fund  for  the  gradual  extinffujsbment  of  our  heavy  public  debt,  anH  to 
place  the  revenue  on  a  sure  basis  of  sufficiency  for  nil  the  expenditures  of  the 
governioent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  meBsurea  for  iocreasiog  the  revenue ; 
aod  the  most  avaible  means  to  that  end  are  to  be  found  io  raising  the  duties  on 
import*.     That  an  economy  a*  rigid  at  may  be  found  compatible  mill  At  neeet- 
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Mliw  of  Ike  totaUty  wUl  r^olsM  •ppropriMioiM,  undsr  azitttiag  eiraamstaiioM, 
•mooot  be  doubted." 

Certniolf  noL  If.  in  (he  lait  tiro  Itoet  we  read  '>  Oilpbio,  Ewii^  and  other 
elaimBoti,"  for  "  conatij,"  wa  maj  admit  Ihe  tmlli  of  the  rBimrk,  aefar  aa  ex- 
pcDditnrB  goes.  We  may,  bowaver,  be  permitted  to  doabt,  evea  with  that 
modification,  the  necaaiity  for  "  raising  the  dutj  dq  impoiU,"  as  a  meana  of  iH' 
creasing  the  rereane.  The  ardinar;  reTenDoa  for  tbe  quarter  endio^  Mardi 
31  are,  a*  reported  officially,  912.933,984— a  larger  sum  tfaan  ever  beforo  waa 
CoTlecttd  in  the  first  qnarter  of  tbe  current  3'DBr  :  and  this  iQm  has  exceeded 
tbe  current  HxpeDditnre  for  the  quarter,  hj  more  than  three  and  a  half  millioos 
of  dollars.  The  reienne  and  ezpeoditure  quarterly  for  the  year,  excluding 
loans,  haie  been  aa  follows  : 

trniTED  RTATES  BETEHDE  AND  EXPCKDITUKE  TOU  THE  TEAK  ENDIVft  MAKCB  31. 

lUniiM  quinsr  udiaf       ln>c*l.  Lmifi.  CiiUmi.  Toul. 

June  30 (03.500 $979.685 $5,734,356 $6,137,441 

Sept.  30 175,000 370,000 11.643.000 13.188,000 

Dec.  31, 59,499 533,583 7 508,059 7,801.143 

March  31 858,383 565,447 11,500,141 19,923,985 

Total $1,156,383.. ..$1,748,715 $36,145,456 $38,049,568 

■t|Miiil*d.  CML  Wmr.  NifT.  li>Wr«t.  TtuL 

Ist  qnar'r,.. .. $3.909.143... .$3,D0l,4S8..„ $3,041.913.. ..$1,766,234....  $10,718,706 

2d       '■ 2.678,760 3,302,315 2,U2.435 34,499 8.068,009 

3d       '■ 9.866,680 2,880.762 2,069,906 1,912,752 9,733.163 

4th     " 4,990,046 2,788.407 1,618,096 57,370 9,383,870 

Total $14,37  4,6a9...$ll,973,1 12....  $7,775,410...,  $3,770,845...- $37,893,759 

Tbe  customs  have  reached  a  kigker  figure  than  ntr  heftrre  in  the  term  of 


reive  month*  j  and  DOtwiths landing  the  influeDce  of  land  werranta  in  reducing 
tne  revenues  from  lands,  tbe  urdinary  revenQc  exceeds,  by  91,166,609,  liie  cur- 
rent expenditure,  including  interest,  although  tbe  expenditure*  uoder  the  ciTi) 
lift,  by  means  of  *'  Oiilphinizlng,"  have  tteeo  raised  from  Sll,&56,60S,  vrhicb 
included  the  Mexican  inslallment  in  1B49,  to  {14,374,629  in  IB50.  But  tot 
those  iniquities,  there  would  hsTe  been  a  aurptua  i^  at  least  93,000.000.  The 
loans  recpived  for  the  year,  amount  to  $9,699,050,  and  the  loans  paid,  $6,993,328. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  latter  are  Treasury  notes  fanded.  The  net  re- 
ceipts of  loans  are  £3,705,732;  which,  added  to  the  21,165.609  surplnateveune, 
malia  $3,871,5S1. 

Thu*,  insteudoTa  deficit,  tfaers  has  been  *a  increase  ofsnrpliwon  hand  of  nearly 
four  millions,  making  more  tbnn  $8,380,000  of  coin  lying  idle  on  hand,  while  the 
goveroment  is  daily  timdiog  Treasury  DOtes  payable  on  demand  into  stock  haTing 
twenty  years  to  run,  at  six  per  cent,  intoresc  that  is  to  say,  for  the  money  in  the 
Treasury,  tbe  goTemmeDt  is  paying  3500,000  per  annum  interest.  The  first  loan 
Which  fails  due,  is  the  5  per  cent,  of  $6,400,000  in  July,  1653.  That  stock  i* 
DOW  selling  at  2i  per  cent,  premium,  and  the  government  will  have  to  pay  15  per 
cent,  interest  on  it  before  it  is  due.  It  can,  therefore,  now  afford  to  pay  even 
lis  high  HS  12  per  cent,  premium  for  it,  to  get  it  tn,  and  get  tbe  money  out  of 
the  Treasury.  This  ousht  to  be  done  forthwith,  and  abould  have  been 
done  last  full.  Instead  of  an  imbecile  and  dishonest  Executive  asking  for  a 
fhrther  loan  of  £16.000,000,  he  ought  to  have  asked  forauthority  to  redeem  the 
existing  ore,  at  a  premium  Decessnry  to  get  it  in.  The  Secretary  gravely  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  import  duties  to  oblain  means  to  "  extinguish  our  heavy  pub- 
lic debt,"  while  a  large  snrptus  was  accnmulnting  on  his  hands.  It  is  important 
that  the  present  debt  (rhould  be  liquidated,  inasmuch  as  it  is  daily  becomioi 
biore  manifest  Ihnt  the  present  tariff  mny  be  cut  down  one-half,  and  atill  yield 
enough  for  the  economical  administration  of  the  goTeromeDt,  not  ioclading  the 
Galphin  system. 
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HOTICES    or   NET   BOOKS. 

flUTBRT,     TB«    UnIDI,     lUID   TMI     OlTHOLIO   CBDRCB.       LeCIorB    faj   1^0     SsT-   J-    ^> 

Camoiiogs,  D.  D.,  ot  SL  Stepbcn's  Cburch,  New-York. 

Wbilo  tbe  Chriiiiao  of  erery  wet  deioatlj  regard*  ibe  teaching* of  oar  Swrioor  M  dw 
VBTolstinn  of  the  greU  icliQise  of  ipiritual  rederopiioa,  aDd  recognizM  ia  tba  gndnal 

araod  of  fail  pracepU  Bniaiig  uisuliind  tho  irresistible  powar  of  dirioB  tmthi,  M  auut 
9  Bopublican  uhJ  the  SMletmui  aicribe  to  the  sime  caaie  that  ptngreiure  political 
mneliorattoii  of  uukind,  which  hu  become  lo  appareol  in  iheu  lattar  yean.  Tba  ad- 
vent nf  Chriit  wtm  tke  dawn  of  civil  liberty.  In  the  aeeii  luitBcedaat  to  bii  appearanot 
•moag  men,  eaoh  lueeeHiTS  penod  of  the  growlb  ofciviliiiuiaawai  marked  by  a  larger 
•cope  of  opentioat,  and  by  the  increoied  eierciaa  of  latent  powen,  implying  that  edolt 
«accenive  race  surpaMed  m  iiome  degree  Ibe  freedom  ofita  predeceaaon.  Ilia  obvionl 
to  all  oa  reflection,  that  iheides  of  liberty  ii  that  alio  of  poorer.  It  iain  &ct  the  oieroiae 
of  power,  and  the  degree  of  liberty  of  any  race  of  peraoagmait  therefore  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  powera  ibej  posseaa.  Tboa  the  liberty  of  an  nntutored  aavage  ooDBiati 
aiiDply  in  the  exerciae  of  hu  pbyiical  power  iabnnting.  Ribineaad  war,  reatrained  only 
by  lEajunB,  Incalitios  and  oppoaing  force.  But  in  tbia  liberty  he  eojoya  no  protection — 
it  i(  at  the  mercy  afa  greater  phyaical  power.  Hia  inteltectnal  liberty  goea  no  fartfaor 
than  bia  very  limited  mental  power,  whicb  la  not  mfficlect  to  afford  protection  to  hi* 
phyiical  liberty,  but  that  power  which  ia  civilized  nationa  ia  above  and  beyond  theaa, 
coatrolllnebolh,  viz,  moral  power,  he  poBBaaaes  icarcelyatsll.  Now  the  liberty  which 
preceded  Uhrisl  begao  with  the  exercise  of  physical  power,  and  waa  impmved  with 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  power.  Doder  the  tnacbinn  of  the  Saviour  the 
noral  power  wai  added  to  Iheae,  and  the  develapmont  of  all  has  in  later  age!  prodnced 
tkat  degree  of  liberty  whieh  we  enjoy,  and  wbich  waa  nnparalleled  in  any  prior  OAS. 
The  Jewa  were  mach  diaappointad  that  Chriat  ur  the  Meaiab  did  not  appear  witb  the 
pomp  and  phyaicsl  Ihrce  oi  a  temporal  ktn^,  to  OTerlara  by  violence  the  eililiag  at^ 
•f  thiQga.  and  by  emancipating  them  from  the  Boman  yoke  reatore  larael  to  the  dlgDi^ 
of  an  iudependent  nation.  The  mnral  power  which  he  repreannted,  and  which  waa  the 
fanndalion  of  bnman  liberties  at  large,  they  conid  not  andwoDldnotoDderatand.  When 
they  wore  groaning  ooder  away  of  the  Cmsara.  and  were  impoveriahed  by  the  imperial 
exoctiona,  tbey  did  not  reliah  the  injonclion  to  "  render  nnto  Csaar  the  thin^  that  are 
Cawv'a,"  He  everywhere  enjoined  aubmiasion  to  the  eiisting  order  of  thiB^,  well 
knowing  toe  nltimalo  influence  of  the  moral  power  he  was  importinp  tohia  diaciples, 
in  raising  the  depreaaed  and  freeing  the  bond.  He  did  not  for  the  gratification  of  impa- 
tient reformera  put  himactf  at  tha  fiend  of  an  armed  insurrection,  and  plunge  the  Boman 
world  in  blood,  in  order  to  abolish  the  existing  relation  of  masters  to  aarvanti ;  on  tha 
Other  band  he  preached  obedience  to  the  latter,  while  heetijoioed  on  all  forgiveaeaaof 
injnriea,  and  to  "  love  thy  neiebbor  oa  thyself."  Throagb  all  the  viciuitadea  of  nearly 
twenty  cent nriea  the  apirit  of  dieae  leachmga  ha«  been  preaerved  by  the  Ohnn:h,aiul  the 
gradually  approaching  political  equality  of  the  people  of  the  Christian  world  has  been  the 
result.  The  unilomi  teaching  of  the  Chnrch  has  been  respect  to  ootislilDled  aothorities, 
at  the  same  time  holdinir  those  anthoriliea  reaponsible  for  their  power  ;  and  whenever 
a  despotic  governoiHnt.  Freed  from  the  eontrolof  the  Ohurch.  assumed  now  prwogativt 
over  the  people,  that  was  held  as  much  a  rebellion  againal  the  existing  order  olthini^ 
aa  if  the  people  had  sought  forcibly  to  deprive  their  rolera  of  old  privileges.  Thai, 
when  Imperial  Britain  set  npa  new  principle  offfovemment  for  the  oolonics,  the  latter 
resisted  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  This  conservative  "  power,  which  in  the 
age  of  iron,  bnrat  forth  to  onrb  the  great  and  raise  the  low,"  ia  even  now  exerting  itself 
.  to  preserve  in  steady  prosreasioii  thoae  liberties  of  mankind  which  are  anchored  in  onr 
inslitatlona,  but  in  which  the  aeveral  degreeaof  liberty,  vis.,  peraonal,  sooialand  political, 
are  dependent  upon  the  phyaicql,  iutellectnal  ana  moral  powera  posaessed  by  those 
who  claim  to  exercise  them.  Of  those  two  Utter  powera  the  black  race  are  not  poa-' 
aessed,Bl^oaghin  theiritale  of  vassalage  to  the  whites  they  are  alowlv  acquiring  them  t 
and  when  ihey  shall  kave  become  intellectually  and  morally  capable  of  eierdilng 
eocial  anil  political  liberty,  they  will  be  far  in  advance  of  any  other  dark  rMe.  A.moi« 
the  most  eloquent  and  devout  expoooden  of  the  teachinea  of  abrist  in  this  respect,  U 
to  be  fband  the  accomplished  divine,  whose  lectnre  delivered  at  the  Taheniaole  in 
New-York,  on  the  3d  of  May,  waa  listened  to  witb  delighted  attention  by  a  large  and 
crowded  audience.  The  learned  lecturer  diaclaimsd  all  intention  of  spewing  as  a 
|>olilioian,batasaaiaoareOathiil[aBndan  " independent  Anarican,"  simply  to  deaorlb* 
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the  ooarw  of  th«  Church  in  relation  to  the  subject  or aUTeiy.  Heremioded  bii  bearon 
tbkt  tfau  wu  not  ■  Dew  qneilioa  to  the  Cbarch,  bat  that  it  wai  odb  coeTil  with  ber 
BiiMBDce,  At  hsr  ■ppesrance  the  while  popuUtiDii  of  the  world  were  all  slaves  and 
GrBsmeu  ware  the  few  eiception*.  The  (ocial  righta,  propenie*  aod  IWea  of  Ibe 
manj  wore  at  the  mercy  of  the  few  muten.  Id  the  eu-lj  agn  of  the  world  •biTci]' 
wai  Dot  odIj  permitted,  bat  eipreailj  enjoined  by  the  diviTie  command. 
"  Both  dty  ■OHDMiR  and  thj  boiidmiid),  which  thoc  shalt  bite,  (hall  b«  of  tb» 

HIITBIK    diBt  aSI    HODND  IBODT    TOU  :   of   theiD    SHILI.   Tt  ItlT    BOHSHin    illD     ■OBD- 

■AiDS.  HoreoTer.  of  (he  children  of  the  sltaD^ers  that  do  ■ojODrn  among  yoa,  of  th«a 
■>1LL  TB  BOT,  and  of  their  familiei  that  are  with  Tun,  which  (Jlejr  begxa  iMjenrlaad; 
and  TBET  BHiLL  BB  rocB  roisiuioB.  And  ye  shall  take  thetn  a  x.»  iBBEsiTtBca  tat 
your  children  after  joa,  to  taArrit  ljl<ii  Jor  a  ponttii^n:  Aty  Aall it  yo«r  bobdmsm 
mkbtbr;  bat  OTar  yonc  brethren,  the  children  of  Israel,  ye  ^all  not  rale  oae  uvar 
•Dolher  with  rigor." — Lnit.  25. 

ThisstBCeofthiDgscoatinnedina  greater  or  leas  de^e  down  to  Christ  and  hia  Apa«- 
ties,  who  Qipreuly  directed  its  conliauanoe.    From  ihu  point  the  learned  Doctor  arpie* 

"The  Redeemer  gave,  as  a  precept,  tbathifdisdplesshonld  "  rendsr  nnto  Cteaar  tbo 
HuDgsthatareorCieaBr,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  of  God."  The  Apostle  St.  Paul 
applies  this  general  rale  to  the  case  luuiBr  conuderation,  where  he  telis  semnta  (which 
then  meant  slaves)  to  be  SDhmissiTe  and  obedient  to  iheir  masters,  and  when  ha  aeods 
back  to  bis  owner  the  slaTe  Onesiovis,  whom  he  had  baptized  ia  the  Christian  Uth. 


The  principle  thus  annoanced  directed  the  coanseli  i^  (he  Charch,«s  she  proceeded  01 
her  beaTenV  mission.  Bbe  hoped  for  a  state  of  civil  eqniLixation  smong  men,  which 
would  Qodonbtedly  prove  more  favorable  to  Chriitian  maralily.  But,  al  the  lame  due, 
abe  respected  the  order  of  society  which  she  found  in  the  world.  Slavery  oonld  not 
have  been  dsnouDCed  and  atOtcked,  without  subvortlDg  at  a  blow  the  rishts  of  property 
and  die  jorisprndencfl  of  the  world.  Kules  were  sooa  established,  which  ameliorated 
the  Qoikditioit  of  the  bondsman.  Severe  taws  were  passed,  which  prohibited  ibe  traffic 
of  prisoners,  and  other  raatrictions  laid  upon  mastun ;  but  it  is  certaio  that  a  wbolciBle 
abolitory  decree  was  not  passed  by  the  Catholic  Church,  In  short,  to  sum  op  the  anb- 
JBOtinafew  words,  Christ  and  (he  Church  did  uot  bring  to  bear  upon  slavery,  asan  in- 
stitatioD,  the  Christian  code  of  positive  logiBlulivejoitice,  They  left  it  to  bo  controlled, 
tempered,  or  removed  by  Ibe  taw  of  Chnatian  chsrity.  As  in  olhar  cases  of  the  kind, 
•o  likewise  in  this;  be  who  acts  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity,  is  bo  and  to  eSect  ita 
good  works  witli  baly  prudence  and  enlightened  zeal,  according  to  die  different  circam- 
Btaness  of  limes,  places,  and  persons.  IE  is  then  to  be  understood  that  the  Church  did 
CDDdemii  cmelty  and  oppression ;  that  where  she  bound  slave-holder*  in  virtue  of  ri^t 
and  josticB,  shedidso  by  explicit  and  individual  enactments;  that  (or  slavery  as  an  in- 
stitution, independent  of  particalar  cases,  and  independent  of  her  other  laws,  she  has 
legisLited  only  in  her  code  ol  Chri>tina  charity.  When  I  say  charity,  I  do  not  mean 
pbilauchropy,  which  signifies  friendship  for  men,  but  is  applied  in  our  day  to  every 
sch  '  me  of  tanaticiim  ;  nor  do  I  mean  sentimentality,  but  ibe  law  of  Chnslisu  love, 
which,  (bough  ttcanootbe  embodied  in  the  code  of  the  legislator,  operates  mora 
powertully  than  any  human  law— just  as  the  sway  of  the  molher  is  more  perfect  and 
permanent  than  tbe  guidance  of  the  nurse  and  the  vigilance  of  the  slepmatber.  In  these 
last  remarks,  you  bave  tbe  whole  sum  and  substance  of  Catholic  doctrine  la  rektian  to 
the  insiitutioo  of  slsvory  ihrnughout  the  world.  What  the  Church  taught  in  theory  she 
followed  successfully  in  practice.  She  preached  obedience  to  tbe  slave  for  tbe  love  1^ 
God.  and  bade  (he  master  be  merciful  for  the  fear  of  His  justice.  Ha  whocommandeh 
and  he  who  obeyed,  were  to  act  as  having  duties  to  discharge — the  one  towards  the 
other — of  which  a  strict  nccnunt  would  one  day  be  demanded.  When  meeting  at  the 
thtathholdofthehanseofGud,  tbe  master  and  tbaslave  forgot  all  social  dislinctians,  an  ' 

saw  in  each  other   only  a  brother,     •"'        '       ' '  - -■ '■-' 

blesBing  fur  the  other.    If.  in  the  cour 

given  as  a  boon  of  Christian  Ic 

uf  God.    The  world  was  gradi 

slavery,  but  her  work  bcgBn  i 

slave  and  master  were  equally  pleswd  at  in  results." 

Tbe  learaed  lectorer  then  alludotl  to  tbe  injury  which  the  extreme  opiniona  of  ei 
cipatiouists  inflict  upou  the  cause  they  pretend  'o  advocate,  rebntting  the  idea  tbal 
slavery  should  be  aboiiiLed  because  ot  tbe  phrase  "  all  men  are  bom  free,"  and  denying 
that  ■■  slavery  is  contrary  to  thulawsof  God  aud  man."  being  in  accordance  with  both 
:e  »nd  human  tegislati on.  He  also  alluded  to  those  atrocious  blasphe- 
~''''~~"'s  against  God,  his  Son,  aud  bis  holy  word,  which  preieiulad 
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Ofaruliuu  mil  calmly  liiten  to  Ht  annaal  meeting.  Tho  siagnlar  coDtnut  between  lbs 
■ympatb;  a(  lbs  English  (or  bUck  ilaves  snd  ibeir  obdurats  oppreaaion  at  Ibeir  wbite 
bratbren,  did  not  escaps  hii  pun((enl  «arca«iii ; — 

"  Wilbout  (topping  here  to  inquire  into  the  prBCticabilityortbe  redemption  of  slare*, 
or  the  snppaied  gailt  of  the  A mericBQ  people,  lot  ua  just  look  at  the  contialencj  oflbow 
gentlemen.  We  do  not  find  thom  abiindoning  their  apecnla^iuiii  Hlave-gmwn  cotton,  ■ 
lobacco.  rice,  uid  BUger.  In«tead  of  pulling  down  thoir  cotton  factories,  Ihey  are  in- 
oreaaing  their  Damber  and  enlarging  their  eiteol.  Their  clashing  iniichinery,  with  iron 
jaws,  cries  out  for  mora  ran  food.  These  self-sacriGcIng  agitato ra  have  do  objection  to 
sweeten,  with  molaiaei,  the  very  throats  that  are  hoanie  incrvingout  aeaiDst  the  slave- 
tabor  from  which  il  comes?  When  an  American  is  traveling  in  England,  they  abuse 
him,  because  be  will  not  plaage  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war  to  put  an  end  to  slavery. 
They  would  not  admit  poor  Bambo  to  a  seal  in  their  cushioned  pew,  yet  they  accuse  lu 
of  cruelty  in  not  giviDg  him  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  or  in  the  House  of  Representalives. 
Bow  very  slow  they  are  in  removing  the  yoke  off  ihe  necks  of  their  fellow-eabjccts  in 
the  sister  country  I  What  is  Ihe  reason  ibey  do  not  send  relief  to  the  down-trodden, 
bat  Doble  people  of  Ireland  t  You  will  find  many,  very  many,  Americans,  and  (hose, 
too,  betonginff  to  sUve-liolding  states,  who  have  contribQted  to  alleviate  faeriaQerings; 
but  my  word  for  it,  yon  will  rarely  meet  one  who  has  done  so  among  tbiise  '  pbilui- 
thropisu.' " 

The  speaker  showed  thatattba  fbnnation  of  the  ConBtilntion  the  question  did  not  em- 
brace black  freedom  and  slavery,  but  was  simply  of  whilefreedom.  and  that  the  United 
Slates  has  done  more  for  the  suppressioa  of  the  slave-ti-ade  than  England  and  all  other 
nations  together.  It  is  nndeniably  true  that  under  our  inslitutions,  not  only  have  neat 
namberaof  slaves  been  emancipated  mlhovt  jnnhaie,  at  IeeuI  as  many  as  the  British 
Govern  meat  paid  foria  her  own  colonies;  but  although  the  number  of  slaves  has  greatly 
improved  by  reason  of  their  material  well  being,  yet  tho  condition  of  ihe  whole  has  been 
mentally  so  improved  and  so  physically  ameliorated,  that  the  most  unscrupuloua 
Abolitionist  does  not  deny  that  it  is  sapeHor  to  that  of  any  of  the  working  classes  of 
Eunlpe.  The  lecturer  pointed  oat  ihe  continuance  in  this  direction  as  tho  only  true 
means  of  ultimately  redeemine  the  black  race.  To  this  vievr  he  very  justly  called  to 
mind  ttie  prejadices  which  exist  among  the  Qiiiaformed  against  Bunthem  Flsnters, 
which  prc^ucTicet,  no  doubt,  to  a  considerable  extent,  originate  ia  ihe  misrepreeenla- 
tioDS  of  designing  men. 

"  We  are  taught  at  the  North  to  consider  that  every  Soatbera  gentleman  is  a  brovra- 
faced  individnal.  with  a  straw  hat  and  a  cat-o-nine-tails  in  his  hand,  and  in  so  doing,  we 


a  of  humanity,  who  is  always  in  the  act  of  chew- 
ing lobacCD,  whittling  a  piece  of  pine  wood,  and  drawling  nnintelligible  jargon 
through  bis  nose.  If  it  be  true  that  noble  physical  development  and  maaiy 
proportions  are  usually  ibe  accompaniment  of  a  good  mind,  the  men  and  women  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  those  of  Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  would  lose  nothine,  lo 
ny  the  least,  if  compared  to  those  of  the  New-England  States,  ourselves  and  New- 
Jeney.  People  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  a  Southern  man  is  so  much  in  favor  of 
slareiy,  that  he  will  maintain  not  only  that  it  is  a  necessary  state  of  things,  but  that  it  ia 
the  best  stale  of  things,  so  that  he  would  not  have  it  changed,  even  if  he  were  to  gain 
by  It.  I  do  not  pretend  lo  have  more  experience,  nor  as  much  as  many  who  lisleu  to 
me,  but  I  must  say,  although  a  youna  man,  that  I  have  traveled  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  never  heard  such  a  proposilion  maincaioed  or  advanced  even 
by  a  single  individual." 

The  misconceptions  and  follies  that  Boat  in  relation  to  the  South  are  mostly  of  a  p>ec6 
with  the  idfB  of  a  reapeclable  old  lady  and  warm  Abolitionist  in  a  neighboring  town, 
who  having  bnatd  of  the  "  use  of  the  cat,"  with  the  aid  of  a  little  imagination,  asserted 
that  young  negroes  were  stripped  and  exposed  to  ihe  fury  of  an  irrilaled  tom-cat,  anlil 
their  very  "  skins  were  scratched  r/S  them,"  in  order  lo  amnse  Sotilhem  ladies.  Instead 
of  giving  way  to  irritatingcri  mi  nations,  all  oueht  Grsl  to  stand  by  the  Union  above  all  niber 
considerations,  BB  in  that  Union  alone  can  be  found  the  pelh  of  progress  and  of  protection 
to  ihe  full  eiercire  of  liberties  to  Ihe  eitenl  of  the  powers  we  possess. 

"  The  slave  obeys  for  God's  sake,  unless  where  he  is  commanded  tn  do  anght  ^inst 
the  will  of  God.  This  being  the  state  of  things  in  the  eonnlrr,  it  is  clear  that  we  will 
obey  the  Chnrch,  by  doing  what  we  are  directed  to  do  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
that  we  will  do  what  the  laws  direct  ns  to  do  by  obeying  Ihe  Church.  Let  our  Federal 
Oovernment   manage  this  question  as  it  thinks  proper — let  ihem  compromise,   or 


c  compromise — let  them  bring  in  the  Wilmnt  proviso  or  any  other  pro' 
_.  ._.  .L    ■.,,•,  '  D  and  evei;  Other  pniTiMi — let  tbem  bring  in  Cali 

,git 


t  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  eveijotherpniTiMi — let  tbem  bring  in  ( 


lalilbniia— ) 


S89  irttiett  o/Hm  Am£(.  [Jom, 

<>r  bring  oat  Tnm — in  Aan.  let  tbem  bring  np,  or  btiar  dowB.  or  brn^  ovsr,  or 
bring  undar,  whatsreitbaf  pla**e,  only  let  tfaere  be  brongbt  (kboat  no  d'Hiuiio^  We 
must  love  our  Suuthem  bretbroa.  aad  the;  ni ;  Bud  bttbdio  our  fninilr  diffienkiai  ■■ 
brslhraa  shoald.  Thi(  Bepublio  ia  ■  barp,  of  whiofa  tbe  fMsnd  compact  ta  iba  goldem 
fraoiD.  and  ihe  aoreraign  Btatst  are  the  ebotdi  of  silver,  johiiMl  barmoiiiaQilf  tegatber, 
with  Tin  tiHtnint  bat  lbs  lair.  Selox  nns  of  Iheie  trtiords,  or  aabjaot  it  to  uneqaal  tai> 
sioD,  Bud  tbe  otbari  will  b«  aotaaBd  bf  lbs  dtacordaBt  toaBd  of  obo.  Take  awaj  a 
airing,  and  joH  deitrny  tbe  barmaaj  of  the  whole  uiUronunt.     ni*  yonng  Raftablio 

Sin  ii  like  a  bMalifnl  michiafl,  iuTenled  by  aome  of  her  lanniQin  tona.  Her  State 
rtsnara  lilte  aa  many  wbeela,  one  indenting  tbe  other,  and  all  turned  by  the  large 
wheel  of  the  Fsderal  Conaticntion.  Sbe  ia  in  g|ood  working  order,  ia  Ihia  machine;  a 
pBt4nt  hat  been  talten  out  far  her)  bar  wheela  are  welt  oiled,  and abe  haa  got  tbe  ateam 
pretty  fairly  up.  Who  propoaea  now  to  atop  one  oF  the  wheels,  or  tot^e  one  emon 
of  tbem  Diitf  IF  anch  an  attempt  be  tnwe,  perhapi  the  macbiun  will  get  a«t  of 
order,  and  atop;  but  itia  br  more  likely  that  the  impradenl  adTenlnrer  who  attempM 
ancfa  Blhinr,  will  be  knocked  in  the  hml  by  the  ora^,  or  acalSed  witbbot-water  rran 
the  boiler.''^      ' 

The  eloqaent  Doctor  reminded  hi*  readen  oF  the  fact  that  the  ayea  oF  Eo^lak  and 
Baropean  deapols  are  npon  ns,  eagerly  hopiaff  for  thai  commotioa  which  their  ageala, 
aided  by  deoiigaKoet  here,  are  atriving  (o  bring  about,  that  thsy  ma^  in  tba  rain 
of  ihia  Bepnblic,  bare  na  ananaworable  argamsnl  for  their  own  coatuoal  opprea- 
•iona.  He  elated  with  an  eBmaaiand  eloquent  appeal  lor  Ihe  preaerrstion  of  tbe  llnioo, 
whiofa  ia  to  bo  ofTdctoi  not  by  Boding  fanlt  widi  our  neighbor*,  bat  by  fighting  aeninat 
oar  own  blind  pauinna,  pride  and  prejadicea,  which  are  the  aocirce  of  every  impiMy. 
We  regret  that  oar  limiia  will  not  pennii  larger  extracta  from  ihe  lectore.  whiidi  baa 
bean  pnbilabed  at  lengtlt  ia  Iiie  New-Vork  "  Freemin'a  Jouraal"  for  May  SSth.and  to 
which  we  cjiamend  oar  readera.  The  moit  eothuaiaitio  and  prohxiged  applanss  fol- 
lowed the  eonolaiioa,  nod  the  andieoce  preaaed  forward  to  greet  the  reverend  geat)»' 
man  aa  he  retired. 


MlHoiM  or,  TSl  OoORT  or  MiEiiE  A.i(ToriiETTE,  Qitaan  of  France.  By  Madame 
Csmpan,  First  Lady  of  Ihe  Badchambar  to  the  Quoea.  From  the  third  LoodoB 
editioD ;  wilh  a  Binjiraphica!  Introduction,  from  "  the  Heroic  Women  of  the  French 
Etevolutioa."  By  M.  de  Lunarline,  Meuibar  of  iho  Biecative  Govemmeat  of 
France.    2  vols.    A.  Hart,  (lace  Carey  &  Hart,)  Philadelphiii. 

Uwie  Anloinatts  ataada  out  in  biitor;  as  aa  extraordioajy  example  of  that  terrible 
retribution  which  aooaet  or  lalar  overC^aa  iha  abase  oF  an  usurped  power,  that  ia,  of  a 
power  eierci sad  over  a  people  from  whom  it  I>  aot  derived.  For  ceotoriea  Frwwe 
groaned  under  the  oppreiiiana  of  a  long  line  of  deipatt,  who  bald  thero  in  a  aabjectioo 
sii  oomplala.  aa  to  daUy  fir  a  cantury  lau  popuW  prograu  which  miaifoitad  itself  in 
Bcglaad  early  in  tha  17th  century.  Aa  there  wai  le«  i>(  republican  virtaa  in  the  peo- 
ple, liberty  worked  out  ita  and*  more  alowly,  by  meaoi  of  the  vices  of  the  rulers  ;  ai>d 
whea  Loula  XVI.  came  to  the  throne,  the  volcano  was  near  its  mptnre.  Tbe  startled 
governments  of  tbe  world  were  abaut  to  reaeiva  aa  awful  leason  in  the  downfall  of  a 
monarch.  To  make  that  example  more  appilling,  he  brought  wilh  hint  to  ahais  hit 
fate  a  daoghler  of  the  Cssara — a  child  of  the  Gmpresi  Maria  Theresa.  Bhe  wasof  taF> 
pauing  iwsuly  aad  mijeity  of  parson,  and  of  ■  mind  and  character  each  aa  afaoold 
grace  the  must  exalted  sMlion  of  a  peoplo'a  choice.  Her  character,  her  poaitiaa,  and 
person,  awakened  anbonndsd  eathuaiaiia,  auch  ai  fully  t>i  justify  the  celebrated  de- 
•criplion  by  Burke^"  Never  lighted  on  this  earth,  which  ahe  hardly  seemed  b>  toocb, 
a  mora  deliKhtrnl  vition.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  deoaretjng  and  cbceriiu 
tbe  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  la  move  i:i — sliltering  like  the  momiag  ttar;  FbII, 
of  life,  ■and  apleadar,  and  joy."  Tliia  brilliaDt  being,  iha  admired  of  all  beholden — 
pDHBSted  of  power,  a  ttaroue,  youth— alt  that  ooald  Bring  happiness  to  the  daaghter, 
wife,  aod  m-)tber  of  kings,  wu  soddnaly,  a*  tbe  representative  of  a  line  of  detoata,  ar- 
nigned  before  the  newly-<u'eatad  tribunal  of  the  people,  and  >aw  at  odb  blow  bw 
power  and  throne  dottroyad,  bar  husbBod  executed,  hor  friends  exiled,  her  daaghtor 
tmpriaoaed,  her  son  ia  otutody,  and  herself  occupying  ia  raga  a  dungeoo.  deadlale  of 
the  aeoasurict  of  life,  and  the  object  of  sxecralioos  from  a  people  ignorant  and  debated 
through  lbs  orimssoF  their  former  rulers.     The  tlory  of  ihia  fearful   fall  ia   told  b 


I860.]  Natiea  cf  Iftm  Bookt.  6» 

HiMoiBi  OF  tHi  Honai  or  Orlixhb,  iDclnding  SketehM  KDd  Aneolotn  of  tbe  moat 

dutingaishMl  Charulen  in  FnEiee  during  tha   ITtli  ind  ISth   Cauuiriu.     B?  W. 

Oooke  TajloT,  LL.D.,  aatborof  "  Roonnuc  Biograpb;  of  lbs  Age  of  Eluabath,    &o> 

3  toIl    a.  Hart,  late  Cam  &  Hut,  Pbiladelpbia. 

Tl^ehtaMiry  of  the  Hoaas  of  Orlniu  i*  perhaps  the  moat  exciting  and  iDterealiog  epi- 
*ode  of  Freucb  hi*(ory — certunl^  the  moat  diaaoluM  and  olterlj  DDprincipled  race  (bat 
ever  preaorved  tboae  marked  traiu  in auoceaaiTC  familiea  ;  yeltbetr  very  vicea,  inlHgosa, 
and  infamy,  aeem  to  bare  been  the  eapeciai  ioatrameDt,  under  ProvidaDce,  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  French  Rnvolulinn,  and  France  for  freedom.  Thedeep  root  which  the  eldat 
Bonrbona  had  taken,  through  lapaa  of  centariea,  in  ibe  bearla  of  the  French,  save  great 
atability  to  a  throne,  nrbioh  the  great  abilitica  of  Loois  XIV.  itrenElhenpd  and  rendered 
impregnable,  even  againit  the  example  of  the  Engliah  revolution  of  1648.  Tbe  immenae 
pawHr  and  popularity  of  the  "  Grand  Monarch."  were  that  time  aach  aa  to  make  the 
eanae  of  freedom  almoit  bopeleaa  in  France.  At  hia  deceaae,  however,  began  that  in' 
fineuoe  of  Orteaniam  under  the  regency,  which,  by  (he  moat  diaaolule  laaciviouaneaa, 
eorrupting  the  manners  of  tbe  court,  and  gradually  thoae  of  the  nation,  aided  by  lbs 
great  paper  acheme  of  Law,  ruining  the  financea  of  the  cotmlry,  required  nearly  acen- 
tary  la  produce  the  revelation,  pumahing  in  the  ppraon  of  Louia  AVI.  tbe  Crimea  of  a 
line  of  despota.  At  that  jonolnre  again  did  Orleaniam,  in  the  peraon  of  Philip  Egalil6, 
■erve  ibe  cauae  of  fnwdon],  by  ahoning,  while  betiaying  the  caaae  of  the  Bourbona, 
how  utterly  oiecrable  wa*  the  character  of  royalty.  Tbe  reaction  on  th»  fail  of  Napo- 
laon,  restored  tbe  elder  branch  only  again  to  bo  beti-ayed  by  an  Orleans,  in  tho  peraon 


of  Loaia  Philippe,  who  realized  in  1B30  the  fears  of  Looia  XIV..  expreaaed  a  c( 
'    '  inat  the  Orlenn   *      "         ......  ...,-... 

'  d  the  way  for  a  Republic,  which  might  ' 

le  conna  of  the  Orleans  family.     Mr.  Taylor  baa  de- 


"e  agsinat  the  Orleans  family.     Aa  falsa  la  the  people,  aa  to  the  legitimate  aove- 
igo,  Loaia  Philippe  only  prepared  the  way  for  a  Republic,  which  might  have  ' 


aeribed  in  a  glowing  si; la  the  whole  conraa  of  this  pVofliEate  family,  and  hia 
is  enlivened  with  aaacdDlea  of  iba  aocial  proceedings  of  the  Regent  and  his  court,  that 
make  it  one  of  the  most  intcrestiagbooka  of  tbe  seaaon.  The  typography  Bod  genenl 
appearance  are  of  the  highest  cbaracter. 

Tbi  HisToRt  or  TBI  DscLTRi  ASH  FiLT,  OF  TBI  BoHAR  Exptni.  Bf  Bdward  Gib- 
bon, Esq.  With  notes,  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Prebendary  of  St.  Peter'a,  Sec.  FhiU 
lipa,  Sampaon,  &  Co.,  fioaton. 

Tiie  third  volume  of  ihia  fine  edition  of  the  great  bietory  by  Gibbon,  uniform  with 
Home  and  Macanlay,  baa  promptly  made  its  appearance  from  the  prolific  preaa  of 
Meaai*.  Phillips,  Sampson  &,  Co.,  Boiton.  In  cantemplaling  tbe  beauty  of  itie  typo- 
graphy, with  the  general  atjle  and  ebeapnesa  of  the  publication,  we  bto  struck  witb  the 
great  advaotsgea  which  the  present  generation  eiiinys  of  any  which  preceded  it.  On 
oar  abelvea  alanda  an  edition  purcbaaM  more  than  forty  yean  since  in  London.  It  ia  of 
eight  volames,  and  coat  one  guinea  each,  aay  (40 ;  yet  the  preaent  editioQ  aurpaesee  its 

Kper  and  typography,  for  leas  than  a  tenth  of  tbe  ana.    Surely  none  can  be  at  a  loa 
'  inatntctiDn  where  aoch  bciliiiea  exiat. 

Tbi  MisoLULRiom  Woitiia  or  Olivih  OotnaNm ;  inolading  a  variety  of  pieces 
DOW  Grat  collected.  By  James  Prior,  author  of  "  Life  of  Bune,"  ice  Qeorge  P. 
Putnam,  I5S  Broadway. 

Tbe  fourth  and  last  viilume  of  this  beautiful  edition  of  Qaldamitfa.  baa  made  its  ap- 
pesrance  with  a  complete  genanil  index,  Itcoateins  the  "  Poems"  viz.  Traveller,  Her> 
mit.  Deserted  Village,  Haanch  of  Veoieon,  Captivity  and  BetalialioD,  also  "  Miseetla- 
neoas  Pieces;"  the  Dramas — "  Tbe  Good-nalured  Man,"  "  She  Btoopa  to  Cunqner," 
and  a  scene  from  "  The  Orambler,"  now  first  published  :  and  a  now  collection  of  Cri* 
ticiamson  Poetry  and  the  Belles  Leltrea.  This  volume  conlaini  the  choicest  of  his  bril- 
liant produclioiH.  The  "  Traveller,"  wilboul  one  l>*d  line,  has  been  called  the  chief 
comer-slam  of  bis  fame  ;  but  the  character  of  Croaker  in  the  "  Qood-natured  Man,"  ia 
certainly  one  of  bis  happiest  deliaeatiDns ;  and  the  humor  and  vivacity  of  "  She  Stoopa 
to  Conquer."  moat  long  be  distinguished  aa  one  of  tbe  richest  contribatioDs  to  modem 
comedy,  Bnt  it  is  altogether  a  work  of  aupererogalion  lo  particularize  the  beauties  of 
Goldsmith,  to  all  ofnhoea  works  tbe  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  upon  Mr,  Foi'a  enlogiam 
of  Tbe  Traveller  applies— vii.,  that  the  merit  ia  ao  well  eaUbUsbed,  that  ■'  Mr.  Fox's 
praise  could  not  augment  it,  nor  his  cenaare  diminish  it."  It  suffices  to  aay,  that  this 
edition  of  his  works,  oontsiniag  those  now  first  brought  to  light  thrangb  the  reaearob 
ofPrior,  mnatbeoome  the  ataodard  library  edition. 

Tbi  WoHia  or  tbi  Ahxricah  Ravomioa.  By  Bliiabeth  F.  Ellet  3  vota.  Bakar 
&  Scribner,  148  Nanau-slreeL  , 

The  work  of  Mra.  Ellet  ia  certainly  one  of  tbe  uM  grateful  and  pUa^at  cbalMIMC 


ffTO  AoftcM  of  New  Boait.  [hoe. 

While  emiaent  hittoriiDi  for  the  mott  part  uccnpj  themMlra  frith  the  dmogi  mai  »Kj' 
iogiof  the  hsroei  oranr  Savolutkia.  Bod  deToloping  the  iafluenoe  which  oar  great  mao 
exercined  over  their  titnsa,  Mn.  Ellec  hu,  u  it  were,  cone  behind  the  »c«ie*,  mad 
ihona  iho  materisl  whence  great  men  are  derived — viz.,  from  the  eismple  and  procepl 
of  atrong- minded  mathera.  It  i>  [he  pride  of  Che  Oaacaaiau  race,  that  by  it  altwe  i» 
iromBD  recoEniaed  in  her  proper  tpbere,  ukI  allowed  to  sierciM  her  legitimate  inSn- 
BQce,  to  which  may  almoat  alone  be  aacribed  oar  progreaa,  ai  compared  with  ths  dark 
racea.  The  preaeot  volnme  conlaini  aketchee  of  4G  hexnnei,  each  of  whom  would 
alone  be  daugenNi*  to  deapotiam. 

Thi  DiLTORST  or,  Three  Roads  in  Life.    By  Charlea  Lever,  anthor  of  "  CbariM 
O'Millej,"  &c.    Harper  Brother*. 
Thia  new  novel  by  Lever,  ubeing  pnbliihed  by  the  Meaan.  Harpers, at  CJcenta  per 

nmnbar.  

LiMDi ,  or.  The  Yonng  Pilot  of  the  Belle  Creole,    A  tale  of  Sonlbem  life.     By  Caro- 
line Lee  Hentz,  author  of  "  The  Mob  Cap,"  &e.  Sas.    A.  Hart,  late  Carey  &  Hart. 
Philadelphia, 
or  (he  vetT  many  talea  of  A.menoan  life  thatexeitaaintweat  in  varioas  degreea.  ver^ 

tew,  ifan^,  Weoadertakeatopieture  the  social lifa  in  the  Sonlhem  State*;  and  to  tha 

fact  maj  in  a  great  degree  be  iKribsd  that  niter  igDoraiKH,  which  ia  the  matter  of  pre> 

jndice  existini  at  the  North  in  relation  to  iL     Tba  work  of  MiM  Hentz  in  thi*  respect 

bai  great  menL 

El  Dorado  ;  or,  Adveotnres  in  the  Path  of  Empire.  Cnmprinng  a  Voyage  to  Califin^ 
nia.  via  Panama;  Lifsin  San  Fraeoisca  and  Monterey;  Pictarea  of  the  (jold  Region. 
and  Eipariences  of  Meiicsa  Travel.  By  Bayard  Taylor,  anthor  of  "  Views  A-fuol," 
&c,     Wilh  illuatrationa  by  the  aatbor.    3  vols.    Oeorge  P.  Pnlnam,  155  Broadway. 
These  very  readable  vnlnmes  are  "  the  eiperiencai"  of  a  sub-editor  of  the  New- 
York  Tribune,  undoritood  to  hava  been  sentio  Cslifomiaasa  sorlof  reporter.  Moitof 
the  matter  appeared  in  thai  journal  under  the  garb  of  ■'  Correspondence.     The  desciip- 
tioDS  of  men  and  things  on  the  way  tn  and  at  San  Franciwo.are  very  graphic  and  into^ 
eating,  with  aa  amalla  qnentum  oF  egntiam  a«  mt^ht  reasatiablv  have \>een expected  fnau 
one  who,inhia  literary  outlet,  baa  been  so  exceedingly  applauded  by  admirers  For  Ibeae 
who  desire  an  animated  picture  of  things,  aa  tbey  actually  appear  ti.  the  obserrantand 
intelligeni  traveller  in  that  wonderfnl  region,  there  can  he  no  more  agreeable  : 
..       .V-     ...     _    ,  ...    ,       ..,1 ,  -.     ,^p,^„  . 

Tnt  UmrT  of  tbi  HcaAii  Bacu  Proved  to  he  the  Doctrine  of  Bcriptnre.  Brmaaa 
and  Science,  with  a  Review  of  the  Present  Position  and  Theory  of  Pmfnsor  A^as- 
*i(.  By  the  Bev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D-  D.,  Member  of  the  American  Aaaociatioii  Sar 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Oeoi^e  P.  Patnam,  155  Broadway. 
Dr.  Smyth  has  eamestlv  soagbt  in  this  Tolume  to  maintain,  in  apite  of  all  the  evi- 
deoCBB  of  our  sensei  to  the  contrary,  that  the  four  human  races  are  bat  one,  aitd  he 
asaamea  vary  arroneoualy,  we  think,  that  this  aapposed  nnitjr  >*  ceoeasary  to  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures.  Wilh,  aocording  tii  onr  view,  a  very  dabasing  tendency,  he  aeek*  to 
eatabliah  a  universal  brotherhood  of  black,  red,  yellow  and  white.  Avowing  two  prin. 
ciplea:  I«t,  that  any  race  left  to  iteelf  nnrestrained  by  "  (r««  religion''  will  eveDlnall^ 
aink  from  a  atate  at  civiUzaUon  into  a  state  of  absolute  barbarism,  and  that  when  tins 
state  ia  reached  they  cannot  recover  without  exlamal  aid.  On  this  priiKiple  ha  seeks 
to  Bcconnt  for  tbe  condition  of  the  negroee,  whom  ba  affirms  were  once  the  only  per- 
tons  of  reSaed  civilizsiion.  If  this  is  so,  bj  what  means  did  the  Qreek  and  bomin 
world  attain  their  refinement  I  was  Iheir  idolatrous  worship  the  trae  religion  r  Helrila 
■a  that  tbe  vant  oFlhis  influence  led  to  the  decay  of  Egypt  and  Rome,  but  he  does  not 
Inftnin  as  how  the  latter  rose  in  face  of  the  want.  A  few  pages  farther  on,  ho  urlJa  IM 
diat  when  any  neffra  race  has  aitabud  any  decree  of  improvamant,  their  phyaical  ap- 
pearance has  also  improved.  He  tells  m  that  wilhoat  true  religion  men  sink  into  barii» 
rilm,  but  that  the  black  Pagan  cannihala  haemt  In  a  oonsiderabia  degree  civiliiadwiib- 
oat  aitarnal  aid.  Vto  cannot  reoognize  these  views  with  the  facts.  Nor  oo  Ibe  anp- 
posilion,  tbac  the  world  wai  originally  all  negroes,  and  received  civilization  and  know- 
ledge as  a  gift  from  Heaven,  losing  them  Ihrongh  wickedness  and  the  absence  of  true 
religion,  can  we  comprehend  bow  Pagan  whites  recovered  from  barbarism  to  a  hMA 
dep«e  of  civilization  wilhont  external  aid,  and  in  Iheabeence  of  that  tnie  religim,  Si* 
want  of  wfaieb  i*  the  alleged  cMae  of  their  UL 
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Id  raUtion  to  sn  srticio  in  (bu  Royiow  for  Apnl,  Dr.  Smyth  allegei  tlisl  it  cmitro- 
verted  the  uwge  of  iialurriisti,  wbo  regard  Ibe  nnily  of  ori(;in  Bi  proof  of  unily  of 
•peciu.  Jl  is  a  littla  aingular  that  whan  ibe  Doctor  claiou  ciirilizatioii  sad  knowledge 
lo  have  been  direct  gifu  from  the  Deitj  to  oar  fint  pBrenU.  that  he  abould  deny  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  to  obange  the  lypei  of  men  in  order  that  be  may  fullil!  the  degli- 
niei  he  conferred  upon  the  aon*  of  Noah,  pardcnlarly  in  the  citrte  bestowed  upoD 
the  WD  of  Ham,  who,  wiib  bii  pcnteritv,  wu  condemaed  to  perpetuol  ilavery.  The 
Doctor  aaieiis  that  lo  allege  direol  divine  ageocy  i*  oauietitiGc,  yet  in  rapport  of  lua 
Ibenr;  bedoea  not  hetilaieto  aMert,  "Tbiadoctrine  of  the  Bible,  let  it  alio  be  under- 
atood,  i*  independent  of  all  ■peeutelioDB  of  DBlnrBliiti  about  whal  cmiilitutBa  ol  a 

Again,  in  the  Review  article  it  irai  ahoirn,  ibal  the  inilitntion  of  marriage  aad  ibo 
eleTBtion  of  fetnales  are  apecifie  marki  of  ibe  white  race.  The  Doctor,  in  reply,  a*- 
ierla  ibat  polygamy  ia  not  a  ipeciGc  mark  of  the  black  races.     Thia  ia  altogeUier  another 

^neatiun.  Marriage  and  the  boaor  uf  women  siiala  onlj/  in  tbs  while  race,  end  there- 
ira  aro  a  apeciGc  trail.  Amoni;  the  dark  racei  polygamy  ia  universal.  It  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  ihcae  are  all  of  one  apeclea.  The  three  dark  races  harea  character. 


polygamy  in 


le  of  (bembave  tJie  inaliltilioa  of  marriage  which  ia  pecn- 

ralelizing  and  Eoul-degrading  theory  that  the  whilnapeciea 

with  the  incapable  blacks,  is  undoubtedly  that  disposition  which  the 


Saviour  ao  aharply  reprovea  iu  him  who  had  hia  talenta  in  a  napkin.     If,  opon  a 
reading,  it  abould  appear  thai  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Smytti  have  mfficieitt  throe  to  en- 
title  tHem  lo  an  extended  notice,  we  aball  beatow  it. 

STiamsH,  The  Fdritan  :    A  Tale  of  the  American  Rerolution.    By  Eldred  OisyMn, 

Esq.     Harper  Brolhera. 

Thia  inlereiling  tale  ot  the  early  time*  of  thia  Ropnblic  made  its  Erst  appearance 
in  ■  monthly  periodical,  and  atlmcted  some  attention  by  ita  livelinesa  and  bumor.  It 
ii  now  preaeDted  in  a  neat  but  cheap  form,  (max  the  preaa  of  the  Meaan.  Harpers. 

Thk  H[stobt  or  Emolihd,  From  ibe  Accession  of  Jamea  II.     By  Thomas  Babington 

Macaalay.    2  rola.     Harper  Brotbera. 

This  Is  a  aew  and  beautiful  odition  of  thia  moat  celebrated  work,  in  a  alyle  noiform 
with  the  valuable  edition  of  Hume'a  England,  recenlly  publiahedby  thr  Messrs.  Har- 
pers, and  alio  Gibbon's  Rome  ia  in  course  of  publicalian  by  that  houae.  As  the  volumes 
appear  in  England  they  will  be  produced  in  the  aame  uniform  alyle,  bringing  down 
tbe  history  of  Europe  to  uearly  the  present  lime.  Tin  worka  of  Hnme-and  Macaulay 
will  go  down  to  posterity  together,  and  alwaya  foriD  tbe  moat  indispenaable  portioo  of 
every  library. 

Fbioi  snd  Irresoldtioii.    a  New  Serio*  of  tbs  Discipline  of  Life.     Harper  Bro- 

la  Ibe  leaat  in- 


PicTORiAL  FiE[.i>-Boait  or  the  RivoLDtio*  :  or,  Illustrations  hy  Peo  and  Pencil,  of 

the  History.  Scenery,  Biography.  Relica  and  TradiuoDaof  the  War  of  Independence. 

By  Benson  J.  Loasingi  with  600    Engravings   un  wood.     By  Loaung  Sl  Barrett; 

ohieBy  from  origioa!  (belches  hy  the  author.     Harper  Brothers. 

This  ma°ni(iceni  work  to  be  completed  in  twenty  numbara,  lemi-mouthly.  at  35  cents 
each,  should  be  inlba  hands  of  every  Amoricao.  In  fact  itisindiapensable  la  all.  The 
■nlhor  went  out  to  reaciie  from  oblivion  tbe  remaining  relica  of  the  Revolulioo,  So  rap- 
idly passing  awBy,and  just  ashe  found  them  baa  be  truthfully  del  in  en  led  ihem.  To  do 
this  he  traveled  more  than  3.000  milea.  visiting  all  tbe  acnnea  of  patriot  slrugglea  North 
and  Sonlh,  and  mode  more  ihvi  400  diai^iuga  of  ibe  placns  described  and  illustrated, 
and  sketched  tbe  natural  scenery,  relicaof  tbe  paat, — such  as  head-quarters  of  officen 
atill  alandiug,  inlorinr  viowa  of  remarkable  buildings,  aud  remains  of  forlificaiiona, 
many  intereiting  relics  presnrved  iu  biBlorical  a->cielio«  and  elaewbere,  and  every  thing 
of  interest  which  fell  iu  his  way  connecled  direclly,  or  indirectly,  with  the  erenls  in 

SieaUon.  These  are  all  portrayed  and  described  aa  be  found  them.  [□  addition  to 
ese  ^etchesare  given  plana  of  all  ihe  battles,  exhibiting  tbe  relative  p'liiiiona  of  the 
oppoaiag  troops  in  aciiun ;  portraits  of  persons,  American  and  fareit;n,  wlio  were  dis- 
DDgaithed  actors  in  tbnee  icenv,  as  well  as  of  individuals  atill  living  who  were  engaged 


NtlicM  cf  Am  B4da. 


ih  whicb,  in  ■  faw  j^eon,  would  have  baon  irrsoovanblf  lent. 

ThBiiMidmlsof  bu  jauracT,  deiariptiaDiurUiBtceiwr]',  prneatappaamiaeof  iiM^ 
MtJDg  laoalitiM,  iketobn  of  cbanotsr,  and  otlisr  mBleriali  wbioh  maka  op  anattnetire 
book  of  travel,  are  miDEled  wilb  the  gnier  dalaili  of  hiitur;.  Tha  localiliBa  of  (ha 
Baaalutinn  are  thtu  made  parfootly  familiar  to  ibe  preeeat  goDanliati,  and  the  hiriotr 
mdered  far  more  iotelligible.  The  nut  and  the  preient  are  m  tboroiuhij  iaturwik 
*eD,  that  the  readM  aeeiiu  to  be  walkiag  arm  and  arm  with  the  actora  m  the  aoenti 

nNxmled.  

fluiKarEiHc'a  DjttMATif  WoRis.    Farti  ISand  16.    Boaton:  Phillip*,  Sampun ft Oo, 

Tbe  GftBenth  part  of  tbii  hitherto  unrivalled  edition  of  thiB  great  dramatia  poet,  eon- 
taiiu  "  AtraWellTbatEi^  Well,"  with  an  illattraled  portmil  of  tbe  heroine,  eiccaled 
in  the  belt  >tyle  of  the  art.  Part  sixtseD  coatatni  Macbeth.  Tbe  llluBtrsuana  would  do 
credit  lo  oar  model  of  aNiatiu  eicelleiice,  the  TiOndon  Art  Joornal.  To  bestow  hlghei 
praise,  would  appear,  to  tboae  acqaainted  with  the  cbaracter  of  that  woik,  rnlMime  ex- 
aggeration.   

Tai  LiFi  AND  CoiiBiiroHDCKoc  or  BouERT  SoDTsiT.    Edited  bj  hit  ion,  the  Be*. 

Obarte*  Cutbbart  Soutbej,  M.  A.    Harper  Brothen. 

Tbe  third  part,  completing  one-half  of  tbii  admired  life  of  Soatfaej,  haa  made  iUip- 
pearance,  bnaging  down  ibe  oorreapondeune  to  tbe  year  I8i2,  indoding  letter*  to  8e 
Waller  ScotL    Tbe  itfhole  i*  of  much  intereit. 

Diiooi'BSKS  OH  tm  Christiir  SriRiT  ahd  Lira.    Bj  W.O.  Bartol,  Jimior  Minirin 
of  the  WsatOharch,  Ba*tun.    Baooud  Edition.     W>.  Oaoi«T  and  H.  P.  Nicbols: 
Boaloii. 
Thia  well  printed  volame  contain*  thirty  ditconrKt  on  »  many  different  topic*,  of  ( 

relrgioua  oatare.    They  are  forcible,  iDBtrucllva  Bad  peraaasive,  and  doabtle**  Bdminit- 

tar  lo  that  taafe  for  religion!  reading,  which  jret  linger*  in  the  land  of  the  Puritu 

faibera.  — — 


Tbe  plan  of  tbii  book  iaofaa  ailsndaddialoaue,  the  oblsctaf  which  the  author  iatanM 
Di  in  hit  prefjice  ia  to  BtrenglbeD  ihe  fudius  faith  of  beiieverB.  He  cotoplaina  thai  iba 
increaae  uf  acieuce  and  Ibe  development  oT  knowl'-'lge,  haa  a  tendeopy  to  weaken  failli 
in  relieion  aa  before  Dcdaratood,  and  ia  detiroua  ■  Bccommodatiag  Cbritlian  belief  In 
the  enlarged  domiin  of  ibought.  and  tbe  broad  light  whicb  progressive  acienee  abeda 
upon  mau'a  relalioB  to  tbe  nuivetsa. 

Tbi  AamiiT.  or  BciKKTiric  Diicovirt  :  or,  Vear-Book  of  Facia  in  Science  and  Ait; 

aihlbitlng  the  moit  important  discoveriea  and  improvetnenu  in  the  varioua  udeiica; 

together  with  a  liat  of  recent  ScientiGc  Publicaiiona:  a  Clasiified  Liat  a(  Pataiti; 

Obitnnriesof  FmineotScienlific  Men;  andeii  Index  uf  Important  Paper* io  Srieviific 

JoumHti.    Edired  by  David  A.  Wella,  of  the  Lawrence  Scienlific  Bchool,  Cambridge. 

and  George  BIIm,  or  Bciton.     Gnuld,  Keudatl  &  Lincoln  :     Boston. 

Tbe  taale  for  ScientiGc  and  Mechanical  Diacoveriea  ia  perhap*  mo[«  prevaleol  in  llni 
eounlry  and  age  tban  in  any  gther,  and  tbi*  taato  ia  perba|>a  bolb  acBOse  and  a  codmt 
qaance  ot  tbe  rapid  improvementa  being  made  in  all  the  phyaical  diacoveriea.  A  work 
like  Ibe  preaent,  which  bringa  up  for  the  year  all  tbe  tnutaaclion*  in  aach,  will  ool  bi 
to  be  widely  and  generally  appreciated. 

Tax  FiRHKR'a  Guioi   to  Bcienfifio  and  Practical  Agrrcallqre.     Detailing  the  labon  of 
the  'Farm,  and  alt  their  variety,  and  adapting  Ihcm  to  tbe  aeaaon  of  tbe  year,  aa  tbaj 
By  Henry  Stopbena,  F.  R.  S.,  aaaialed  by  John  F.  Norton,  M.  A, 


Tbia  ^reat  work  ia  iodiapenaabte  to  our  Agriculturiata,  who  fomi  ihe  great  body  of 
the  Nation.  It  will  be  compriaed  in  about  22  Noa.  uf  64  pages  each.  It  will  conUa 
aoma  IB  or  20  engravin;;B  on  aleel,  and  more  ibau  GOO  wood  engravings,  in  ibe  bigbail 
style  of  the  arL  It  will  be  banJanmely  printed  on  fioe  paper,  and  told  at  S3  cental 
number,  or  fj  in  advance  for  twenlj-two  nmnbeta.  The  nninben  can  ba  eaat  by  a^ 
at  periodical  p9slage. 
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